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HIS county was called MippzsEx, from its having been inhabited by 
the Middle Saxons, who were thus diſtinguiſhed, in reſpect of their ſitua- 
. tion in the Middle between the three ancient kingdoms of the Eaſt, Weſt, 
South Saxons, by which they were ſurrounded. . £64 5 


BOUNDARIE S nd EXTENT. - 


This county is bounded by Hertfordſhire on the north; by the river Thames, 
which divides it from the county of Surry, on the ſouth; by the river Colne, 
which ſeparates it from Buckinghamſhire, on the weſt; and by the river Lea, which 
divides it from the county of Eſſex, on the eaſt. It extends not above twenty-four __ 
miles in length, ſcarce eighteen in breadth, and is not more than ninety-five in ; 
circumference ; but as it comprehends the two vaſt cities of London and Weſt- | 


and 


* 
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minſter, which ſtand in the ſouth-eaſt part of the county, it is by much the weal- 
thieſt and moſt populous county in England. « 


RIVERS. 


The rivers of this county are the Thames, the Colne, the Lea, and the New 
River; and theſe, as they water the counties of Berks, Bucks, Eſſex, and 
Hertford, have each of them been already deſcribed. 


AIR and 8 O1 I. 


The air of Middleſex is very pleaſant and healthy, to which a fine gravelly ſoil 
contributes not a little. The foil produces plenty of corn; and the county 
abounds with fine fertile meadows and gardeners grounds for the art of gardening, 
aſſiſted by the rich compoſt from London, is brought d much greater perfection 
in this county than in any other part of Britain. "op 4 


. 


NATURAL PRODUCTIONS and MANUFACTURES. 


Its natural productions are cattle, corn and fruit; and its manufactures are too 
many to be enumerated. | . 


CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. 
This county is divided into fix hundreds, and two liberties : It contains two 
cities, and five market towns: It lies in the province of Canterbury, and dioceſe 


of London ; and, exclufive of London. and Weſtminſter, has ſeventy-three pariſhes, 
beſides chapels of eaſe. | | 


CITIES and MARKET TOWNS, 


The cities are London and Weſtminſter; and. the market towns are Brentford, 


Edgware, Enfield, Stanes, and Uxbridge. 


Lonpon and WxsSTMINSTER, though diſtinct cities as to their juriſdictions, and 
formerly, indeed, as to their fituations, are now united by the ſuburbs of both 
cities, ſo as to form one vaſt metropolis. The borough of Southwark, in the 
county of Surry, which is alſo united to London by a bridge over the Thames, 


called Landon-bridge, is only a member or ſuburb of the city of London *; and 


the cities of London and Weſtminſter, together with the bor of Southwark, 
are but three diſtricts, which, except within their reſpective juriſdictions, are indiſ- 


eriminately comprehended by the general name of London, though each differs in 


the manner of government, and each, as a diſtinct corporation, ſends members to 
parliament. 10 Ts 5 2 
| | 


ln the year 1550, the citizens of London having purchaſed of King Edward VI. the borough of 


Southwark, with divers privileges belonging to it, erected it inte a new ward, by the name of Bridge- 

ward Without. But the power granted them by charter not proving ſufficient to ſupport their title to this 

boxcugh, by excluding the juſtices of peace for the county of Surry from interfering in its government, 

it is therefore only a nominal ward: However, i is that of the ſenior alderman, called 75 Father of the 
Ci. who generally, by his great age, is rendered unable to undergo the fatigue of buſineſs. 


3 The 


4 


f HR. 
The name, w_ has Parcel ſuffered any variation ſince the time of the Ro- 

mans; for it is mum and Longidinium by Tacitus, n and 

Antoninus. Stephanus calls it Aydoo, and Ammianus, Lundinam. The an- 

cient Britons called it Lunden, and the Saxons Lonven-ceafren, Lonver-byprx, 

and Lonven-puc. Some think that this eity took its name from Lindun, à city 

of the Iſle of Rhodes; but others, that the name London was formed of the Bri- 

ziſh words Libwn, a weed, and; Dinas, a city or town, ſignifying a city in a wood. 

And indeed both Cæſar and Strabo aſſure us, that the ancient Britons lived in 

fenced woods, and groves. It has been alſo ſuppoſed, that the name London 

might be derived from the Britiſh words Lhong, a ſbip, and Dinas, a tity; and fo 

ſignify a city, or harbour of fbeps : This conjecture is favoured by the name Longi- 

dinium, and alſo by the name Long-porth, i. e. a port, or harbour of Hips; by which 1 f 

this city is called in an ancient Britiſh ſong, rs derive the name from the 

Britiſh words Llawn, , which ſignifies full, and D, 2 man, that is, a populous 

place. But whatever be the ogy of the name Landon, it is certain that this 

city flouriſhed ſo much under the Romans, that they changed thus name to that of 

Auguſta, as appears from Ammianus Marcellinus, who lived in the time of the 

emperor Valentinian. The name Agua was thought the moſt honourable and 

auſpicious that could be conferred, and was never given without the conſent of the 

Roman emperors: But whether it had the name Agua from Hellena Auguſta, the 

mother of Conſtantine the Great, or from the Legio Secunda Auguſta, that reſided 

for ſome time in this city, does not appear: It is only known, that this city, 

{ome time afterwards, loſt the name Augigſta, and recovered” its ancient name, Lon- 

don, by which it is called at this day. W ahora 5; 


London is Gruated in filey-one degrees and thirty tninttes north lititude i ani 
being the metropolis of the Britiſh dominions, is the meridian from which all Bri- 
tiſh geographers compute the meaſures of longitude, | 


London is ſuppoſed to be equal, if not ſuperior, to every other city upon earth, 
for the —— is inhabitan 1 . 4 2 admir- 
able policy, its many eſtabliſnments to promote literature, manufactures and trade, 
and ts numerous foundations of charity to ſupport the indigent, and relieve eve 
ſpecies of diſtreſs. It was a Roman city ; and very early under the Romans was 
celebrated for the multitude of its merchants, and the vaſt extent of its trade. 
Duriag the Saxon heptarchy, it was the metropolis of the kingdom of the Eaſt 
Saxans, and was always the chief reſidence of the kings of England. Its firſt 
charter from William the Conqueror, dated in the year 1c 67, is ſtill preſerved in 
the city archives. But as the moſt ſuccinct hiſtory that could be drawn up of this 
great and ancient city would much exceed the utmoſt bounds that can be allotted 
to the whole article in this work, it is neceſſary to proceed to a deſcription of its 
preſent ſtate. hho 8 55 | 8 


London is ſituated to great advantage, on the north ſide of the Thames, on a 
gentle riſe from that river, and on a gravelly and loamy ſoil, which conduces very 
much to the health of its inhabitants. The country round it conſiſts of gardeners 
grounds, delightful plains, and beautiful clevations,. adorned with a great number 
of magnificent country houſes, belonging to the citizens. N 


B 2 ; For 
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For twenty miles round London, the roads leading to it are the fineſt that can be 
imagined; being kept in conſtant repair by a toll collected at turnpikes; and the 

_ diſtances from London in all the great roads to it throughout Britain, are marked 

on ſtone poſts, called mile-ſtones, ſet up, one at the end of every meaſured mile. 


No city is better lighted in the night than London; the allowance for the pub- 
lic lamps being more than 10,000 J. a- year, excluſive of many thouſand lamps 
belonging to public houſes and others, which are lighted at the private expence of 


particular citizens. 


The cities of London and Weſtminſter are better gr * with water than per- 
haps any other in the world: Almoſt every houſe is furniſhed with pipes, which 
bring it in great plenty from the 'Thames, the, New River head, or from ſome 
pon at Hampſtead, a village in the neighbourhood :*.The city alſo abounds with 
ne ſprings, ſome of which are medicinal. Py ra | N 
London and Weſtminſter are reckoned to extend ſeven miles and an half 
in length, from Blackwall in the eaſt, to Tothill-fields, or to the fields beyond 
Groſvenor and Cavendiſh ſquares, in the weſt; and fix miles three quarters along 
the Thames, from Poplar to Peterborough houſe, beyond Weſtminſter horſe- 
ferry: The breadth, from Newington Butts, on the fouth ſide of the borough of 
Southwark in Surry, to Jeffrey's alms-houſes in Kingſland road in Middleſex, is 
three miles thirty-one poles; though in other places, as from Peterborough 
houſe to the Britiſh Muſæum, it is but two miles; and in others, as in Wapping, 
not half a mile: And the circumference is judged to be at leaſt eighteen miles. 


In the year 1739, it was computed, that in the cities and ſuburbs of London and 
Weſtminiter, there were 5099 ſtreets, lanes, and alleys, 95968 houſes, and about 


726, ooo inhabitants: But ſince this computation, many new ſtreets have been 
'built. r | 


The civil government of the city of London, as diſtinct from Weſtminſter, is 
veſted in a mayor, who has the title of Lord, twenty-ſix aldermen, a recorder, a 
chamberlain, 236 common-council men, and other officers. 410 

The lord mayor is elected annually at Guildhall, on Michaelmas day, when the 
aldermen below the chair, who have ſerved the office of ſheriff, are put in nomina- 
tion, out of whom the liverymen, who are choſen from among the freemen of each 
company, and are about 8000 in number, return two to the court of aldermen, - 

who uſually chuſe the ſenior alderman : Upon the 8th of November he is fworn in- 

to his office at Guildhall, and the next day he is inaugurated at Weſtminſter. 
For this purpoſe, he is met in the morning by the aldermen and ſheriffs at 

Guildhall, from whence they ride with great ſtate in their coaches to the ſtairs on 

the Thames ſide, called the Three Cranes, where they take water in the lord 
mayor's barge, being attended by the barges of the twelve principal companies, and 
others, in their furred gowns, with their muſic, colours, and ſtreamers; and ſaluted 
from the ſhore and water by great guns. After landing at Palace-yard, Weſt- 
minſter, the companies march in order to Weſtminſter-hall, followed by the lord 
| mayor 


Ma. 20:0: SS. W011 03-208 * 
mayor and aldermen: Having entered the hall, they walk round it with the city, 
ſword and mace carried before; them, to ſalute the courts ſitting there; and then 

walk up to the court of exchequer, where the new lord mayor is ſworn before tie 

barons. His lordſhip then walks round the hall again, and invites the judges to 

dinner at Guildhall; after which he | returns: with» the citizens by water to Black. 

friers; from whence: they ride in their \coaches,. preceded by the artillery compa- 

ny, being a band of infantry, conſtituting part of the city militia; in buff coats; 

and n with- their flags and muſic, to Guildhall, 

where they generally meet the lord chancellor, the judges,” ſeveral of the nobility, 

the miniſters of ſtate, and foreign ambaſſadors, who are invited to a magnificent 
entertainment; which is alſo. ſometimes. honoured with the preſence of the king, | / 
queen, and:princes of the blood: L. „M e . . 


The lord: mayor's juriſciction extends, in-ſome caſes, a great way beyond the 
city; not 2 a part of the. ſuburbs, but upon the — eaſt as fur 
as its conflux with the Medway, and weſt to the river Colne: And he keeps 
courts annually for the conſervation of the river Thames, in the counties it flows 
through, within the limits already mentioned. He always appears abroad in a 
ſtate coach; he is robed in ſcarlet or le, richly furred, with a hood of black 
velvet, a: great gold chain, or collar of SS, and a” rich jewel hanging to it; and 
his officers walk before, or on each ſide of his coach. He uſually goes on Sun- 
day morning, attended by ſome of the aldermen, to St. Paul's cathedral, where, 
on the firſt Sunday in term time, all or moſt of the twelve judges are preſent, . 
whom, after divine ſervice, he invites to dinner. If a lord mayor elect refuſes to 
ſerve, he is liable to be fined. * pt 4.14 N 


The city is divided into twenty-ſix wards; over each of. theſe-wards there is an 
alderman; and on the death of any of the twenty- ſix aldermen, the wardmote, 

which is a court kept in every ward of the city, upon a precept immediately iſſued. 

by the lord mayor, meet and return the names. of two ſubſtantial citizens to his 

lordſhip, and his brethren the aldermen, who chuſe one of them; and he that is 

choſe muſt ſerve, or pay a fine of 300 l. All the aldermen are juſtices of the * 
peace in the city by. charter. wh 211 127 "5 vn; 


Ihe two ſheriffs of this city, which is a county of itſelf, are allo ſfieriffs of tlie 
county of Middleſex, and are choſen at Guildhall on Midſummer day, by the live- 
.rymen, but not ſworn till Michaelmas-eve, when they enter vn their office; and 
two days after are preſented in the Exchequer court in Weſtminſter- hall, to the 
lord chancellor, by the lord mayor and aldermen. Each ſheriff. has an under- 
ſheriff, fix clerks, thirty-ſix ſerjeants; and every ſerjeant a yeoman, who 

to either of the priſons, called Woodſtreet compter, or the Poultry compter. 
If the perſon choſen ſheriff does not, chuſe to ſerve; he is fined [400 I. to the 
city, and 141. 68. 8 d. to the miniſters of the city priſons, unleſs he ſwears 
himſelf not worth 10, ooo J. and if he ſerves, he is obliged to give bond to the 
corporation. F oo hte „nnn irie N nar 


— 
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Alfter the ſheriffs are elected, the livery chuſe the ehamberlain of the city, and 
other officers, called the bridge maſters, auditors of the city and bridge · houſe ac- 
counts, and the ale-conners. The recorder is appointed by the lord mayor, and 


court of aldermen: His place is for life. Lauge: 


The 
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The common council, conſtables, and other officers, are choſen by the houſe- 
keepers of the ward, on St. Thomas's day, at a wardmote then held by the alder- 


Man. 


The court of common council, which is the name given to the aſſembly of the 
lord mayor, aldermen, and common council men, make bye-laws for the city, 
and, upon occaſion, grant freedoms to ſtrangers. It is called and adjourned by 
the lord mayor; and out af it are formed ſeveral committees for letting the city 
lands, and other ſervices. 11131 r poaert +; | | 


The lord mayor and court of aldermen, are a court of record, in which all leaſes 
and inſtruments are executed, that paſs under the city ſeal, They fix the price of 
bread, determine all differences relating to lights, water-courſes, and party-walls, 
ſuſpend or puniſh offending officers, and annually cleft the rulers of the water- 
mens company: They alſo int moſt of the city officers, as the four common 
pleaders, the comptroller of the chamber, the two ſecondaries, the remembran- 
cer, the ny ſolicitor, the ſword-bearer, the common hunt, the water bailiff, four 
attorneys of the lord mayor's court, the clerk of the chamber, the three ſerjeant 
carvers, three ſerjeants of the chamber, the ſerjeants of the channel, the two mar- 
Mals, the hall-keeper, the yeomen of the chamber, four yeomen of the water- 
ſide, the yeomen of the channel, the under water-bailiff, two meal weighers, two 
fruit meters, the foreign taker, the clerk of the city works, fix young men, two 
clerks of the papers, eight attorneys of the ſheriffs court, eight clerk ſitters, two 
prothonotaries, the clerk of the bridge-houſe, the clerk of the court of requeſts, 
the beadle of the court of requeſts, thirty-ſix ſerjeants at mace, thirty-ſix yeomen, 
the gauger, the ſealer and ſearchers of leather, the keeper of the green-yard, two 
keepers of the two compters, of Newgate and of Ludgate, the meaſurer, the ſtew- 
ard of Southwark, the bailiff of the Fundred of Offollton. and the city artificers : 
but the -rent-gatherer is put in by Mr. Chamberlain, and the high bailiff of 
Southwark, by the common council. be] 


The court of Huſtings, thus called from the Daniſh Hus-ding, i. e. @ houſe of 
judgment, is reckoned the moſt ancient tribunal in the city, and was eſtabliſhed 
for the preſervation of its laws, franchiſes, and cuſtoms. It is held at Guildhall, 
before the lord mayor and fheriffs, and the recorder, who, in civil cauſes, ſits 
there as judge. Here deeds are inrolled, recoveries paſſed, wills proved, and out- 
lawries ſued out; and writs of right, waſte, partition, dower, and replevins, deter- 
mined. Here alſo the four repreſentatives of this city in parliament are elected 
the liverymen of the city, who, out of eight candidates that are uſually ſet up, 
make choice of four. | = 


The lord mayor's court is likewiſe a court of record and of equity, held 
in the chamber of Guildhall every ' Tueſday, where the recorder alſo ſits as 
judge, and the lord mayor and aldermen may, if they pleaſe, ſit with 


him. Actions of debt, treſpaſs, and others, ariſing within the city and li- 


berties, of any value, may be entered and tried in this as in other courts; and an 
action may be removed hither from the ſheriffs eourts, before the jury is ſworn. 


This court has an office peculiar to itſelf, conſiſting of four attorneys, and ſix ſer- 


geants at mace. The juries for er in this and in the ſheriff's court are 
returned by the ſeveral wards, at their wWardmote inqueſts at Chriſtmas, when 
| each 
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The ſheriffs have Wen whinh allo) Are courts of, record for the.crial. of 

actions of debt, caſe, treſpaſs, account, covenant, attachments and- ſequeſtrations. 

They are held on Wedneſday and Friday for actions entered in W 


ter, — — — inthe 
To theſe courts belong eiglit attorneys, two ſecondaries, who allow 


writs, two clerks ob the papers, who copy fubpanas, rw prochonomncs, ho copy 
declarations, e OOF AT Pi ͤ»„— K — 


TN LEE: t 3447 
The chamberlaim bas s ar ofliee,. which-32i lad as the chember jn-Gulld- 
hall. He receives and pays all the city caſby, keeps the ſecurities taken for it by 
the court of aldermen, and annually accounts: to the auditors appointed for that 
He attends every moming at-Guildhallytet inroll or turn over appren- 


tices, or make them free, on aſt ů —— WRT 3" 901g gy 
their maſters. WIS DTIC te 


The orphans court is a court „ heid bende load: ö 
a-year or oftner, for managing the affairs of the: city orphana, or freemens chil- 
dren, under twenty-one. years of age. The. common ſerjeant takes: inventories of 
ſuch freemens eſtates, and the common. crier ſummons their widows, or other ex- 


ecutors and adminiſtrators, to appear before the court of aldermen, to bring in an 


inventory, and give ſecurity for the teſtator's eſtate. When the orphans:are of 


age, or aro-ntaeried- with: comfent of tle court of akjermen, they wr, Ty mo rr; 
portions upon demand. 


The court of conſcience is a court erected by act of 3 
for recovering debts under forty ſhillings, at an eaſy enpener; the creditor's. oath 
of the debt being ſufficient to aſcertain it, without evidence. Two alder- 
men and four commoners, thoſe of each ward being appointed monthly in their 
turn by the lord mayor and court of aldermen, 1 8 
r e TTY PETR TIER | 1 


A wardmote court is 4 court held eee e ved; e 
the officers, and ſettling the affairs of the ward; and this court preſents ſuch 
W to che lord mayor, and common council, as demand redreſs. 


_ A hallmote court is fo called, | becauſe it is held by the — the ſeveral 


companies, at their reſpective halls. The intention of this court is to regulate 
matters relating to. the trade of each. e rer 1 2 


The military government of this city is. ; lodged i in z leutenaney, — oft 
the lord mayor, aldermen, and. other prine de who receive their autho-- 
rity from the king, by commiſſion. hett aue under their command, the city: 
trained bands, conſiſting of ſix regiments: 08 — diſtinguiſhed hy the names of 
the white, orange, yellow, blue, green: and red; each conſiſting of eight compa- 
nies of 150 men each, and the whole of 7200 men. Beſides theſe ſix regiments,. 
here is a corps called the artillery. company, from 2 being taught the military ex- 

ergiſe- 


W '- & & © ''S $ 28 io 
erciſe in the Artillery. ground. This company is independant of the reſt and 
conſiſts of ſeven or eight hundred volunteers. All theſe, with two regiments of 
foot, of eight 3 each, commanded by the lieutenant of the Tower of 
London, make the whole militia of this city, excluſive of Weſtminſter and South- 
wark, above ten thouſand men, including officers and drums. * GON: 


| Tv 77 F-00300. 2487 (3 4 
London is a biſhop's ſee, the dioceſe of which not only comprehends Middle- 
ſex, Eſſex, and part of Hertfordſhire, but the Britiſh plantations: in America. 
The'biſhop of London takes place next to the archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
York : But the following pariſhes of this city are exempt from his juriſdiction, be- 
ing peculiars under the immediate government of the archbiſhop of Canterbury: 
Alkallows in Breadſtreet, Alhallows Lombard - ſtreet, St. Diony's Back-church, St. 
Dunſtan's in the Eaſt, St. John Baptiſt, St. Leonard's roms St. Mary Alder- 
mary, St. Mary Bothaw, St. Mary le Bow, St. Michael Crooked-lane, - St. Mi- 
chael Royal, St. Pancras Soper-lane, and St. Vedaſt Foſter-lane. Before the 
t fire, which in 1666, burnt down almoſt all the city of London, and is 
— called the fire of London, there were 97 22 within the walls of this 
city, and 17 without, which made the number of pariſhes in the city and liberties 
114, excluſive of thoſe in the city and liberties of ' Weſtminſter, and in the bo- 
rough of Southwark. There are however at preſent no more than ſixty- two paro- 
chial churches in the city and liberties of * — and conſequently no more pariſh. 
The ſtreets, markets, churches, ſchools, halls, and other public buildings- in 
this city and its liberties, are too numerous to be mentioned, much leſs to be de- 
ſcribed, within the bounds allotted to this article; ſo that the moſt remarkable only 


* 


carrying on that work. In conſequence of theſe acts of parliament, a temporary 
| wooden 


ſtreet, twenty-three feet wide, there 
with a handſome. raiſed 2 of ſtone on 
rs, 


r the uſe of foot paſſengers: The ſides are ſecured and ado 
by fine ſtone baluſtrades, enlightened. in the night with The paſſage 
through the bridge is enlarged, by throwing the two middle into one, and 
by ſeyeral other ions and improvements. | | * 


Under the firfl, ſecond, and fourth arches, from the north - ſide of the bridge, 
there are engines, worked by the flux and reflux of the river ; the water of which 
they raiſe to ſuch a height, as to ſupply many parts: of the city. - Theſe engines 
were contrived, in 1582, by one P orice, a Dutchman, and called London- 


Near the north-ſide of London bridge, Hands a beautiful and magnifictnt fluted 
column, of the Doric order, built with Portland tone, and called the Monu- 


* 


ment. It was erected to 

out near the E the 2d of September, in the year 1666, 
and deftroyed almoſt the whole of this city, whence it is called the fire of London, 
This column, which was begun in 1671, and finiſhed in 1677, is 15 feet diameter, 


and 202 feet high from the ground, the exact diſtance of the very ſpot from it, 


where the fire firſt broke out. It ſtands on a pedeſtal, 40 feet high, and ar feet 
ſquare, adorned with emblems in alto and baſſo relievo: within it is a ſpiral ſtair- 
caſe of black marble, containing 343 ſteps, with iron rails, leading to a balcony, 
r a cone, which is 32 feet high, and ſupports a blazing urn of braſs 
gilt. is obſerved of this column, that, like Trajan's pillar at Rome, it is built 
in form of a candle. There is an inſcription upon this monument, purportin 
that the fire was kindled and kept up by papiſts: this indeed is the fact it was built 
to commemorate z which, notwit 
ſpirit of party has decayed with ignorance and ſuperſtition ; and at preſent it is al- 
moſt univerſally agreed to be falſe, the very inſcription itſelf being fallacious and 


equivocal. It tells us, that two perſons were executed upon the ſpot as incen- | 
diaries ; and that they confeſſed, not that they ſet the houſe on fire where the con- 


- flagration began, but that the conflagration began at that houſe. 


In Tower-ward, the moſt eaſterly ward of the city, is a tower, called the Tower 
.of London, from which the ward took its name, and which anciently was a royal 
palace, but is now the chief fortreſs of the city. It ſtands near the Thames, and is 
uppoſed to have' been originally built by William the Conqueror, about the year 
1076, when it conſiſted of that part only called the White Tower, which was new 
built in 1637, and 1638. A great number of additional buildings have been ſince 
added; for here are now a * the offices of ordnance and of the mint, thoſe 
of the keepers of the records, of the jewel office, of the 22 armoury, of the 
horſe armoury, 'of the new or ſmall armoury, barracks for the ſoldiers' of the garti- 
ſon, handſome houſes for the chief officers reſiding in the Tower, and for other per- 
ſons; ſo that the Tower at preſent appears more like a town than a fortreſs. King 
William Rufus, in 1098, ſurrounded the Tower with walls; and a deep ditch, 
which, in ſome places, is 120 feet wide, and which, in 1758, was railed all round. 
age > ey barracks were erected on Ye wharf, which Parts it from the 
Vox. II. ed ag Fr fe 4. hc 4hfy 


the memory of a moſt dreadful fire that broke 


ng, has been leſs and leſs believed, as the 


a river; . 


30 


Nate prifoners th 


With Victuals. It is © rags from Tower- 
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river ; and upon the wharf'is a line of about fixry pieces of cannon, which are fire 
upon ſtare Wöndayz on this ſide of the Tower the diteh b e e mk 
draw- bridge. Under the Tower wall, on the fame'fide, is a, water- gate, 
called Trakors-gate, becauſe it had been cuftomaty to con tors and ot 

1foners through it by water, to and from the Tower. principal en- 
trance to the Tower is by two gates, one within the other, on the weft fide, both 
large enough to admit coaches and heavy carriages, and parted by a ſtrong tone 
bridge, built over the ditch. On the north, e and weſt ſides of the Tawer- 
ditch, is a very fpactous area, called Great and Little Tower-till. © eter 


* 12 


The principal officers of the Tower are, a conftable, a lievtenant, and a deputy- 


lieutenant. 


Belonging to the Tower there are eleven hamlets, the militia of which, conſiſting 


* 


. 


of 409 men, are obliged, at the command of the conſtable of the Tower, to repair 
thither, and reinforce the gartifon. RN ee e 


Oh Little Tomer-hill is the avm age for Furnithing tis majeſty's navy 
| | | v Hi ya wall and. gates, and contains 
houſes for the officers, ſtore- rooms, dae ene a brew-kouyſe, a falring-hopufe 
and eee under the direction of ſeven comnuſſioners, and other infe- 
Tior ONncers. f 'S | : 


Near Tower-hill is the Nayy-office, where all- affairs relating to . 
are managed by the commiſſioners under the lords of the admiralty. This is a 
very plain, but convenient building. The office where the commuſfianers meet, 
and the clerks keep their books, is F-cached from the reſt, as a precaution againſt 


- 


accidents by fire, the papers here being of the utmoſt importance. In the other 


part of the building, ſome of the comniiſſioners, and other officers, reſide. 


In Tower ward is alſo the Cuſtom-houfe, erected for the receipt of his majeſty's 
cuſtoms on goods imported and exported. It is a large, handſome, and commo-- 


dious building of brick and ſtone. It ſtands upon the bank of the Thames, and 


is accommodated with large warehouſes underneath and on each fide, for the | 
tion of 7 on the public account: and on that ſide next the Thames, a great 
extent of ground is taken up with wharfs, keys and cranes, for landing goods. 
The Cuſtom-houſe is governed by nine commiſſioners, who are entruſted with the 
whole management of His majeſty's cuſtoms in all the ports of England, 


Lime-ſtreet ward is remarkable for a very large building, of great antiquity, 


called Leadenhall, with flat battlements leaded on the top, and a ſpacious ſquare 


in the middle. In this &difice are warehouſes for the ſale of leather, Colcheſter 
baize, meal, and 'wool. Adjoining to Leadenhall is a market, thence called 
Leadenhall market, conſiſting of five conſiderable ſquares or courts, and reckon- 
ed one of the greateſt markets in Europe for fleſh and other provifions, alſo for 
leather, green hides, and wool. _ "IE 1 5 


In Broad: ſtreet ward is Greſham College, founded agreeable to the will of Sir 


| Thomas Greſham, dated in July 1575, for lectures in divinity, aftronomy, geq- 


metry, 
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morcers cops, are che truſtoet. 

Near Greſbam College, * «he Pay-afice ofthe ond n 
under the diredtion of a teaſurer and paymaſter. 

| In this ward is allo the Bank of England, a ſtone building, « r 


confilting 
begun in 1732, and fimſhed in 1735. — 1 — 
ese and is of the Ionie order, raiſed on a ruſtic baſement, in à good ſtile. 
he top is adorned with 4 baluſtrade, and handſome waſes. In the firſt or exterior 
is the hall, which is of the Corinthian order, and is ſeventy· i Ve feet long and 
road: it is wainſeorred about eight feet high, has a fine fretwwark g. 
and a flater of king Williars the Third with a Larininfoription. On the eaſt and 
weſt ſides of che interior court, is an arb, and om the north fide is the accoinpt- 


ants office, which is long, und xwenty-eight broad. Qyer this office, and 
on the other ſides, are handſome apartments, a fine ſtair-cafe, adorned with 
fret-work ; and under it 1.4, . re large firong ſtrong vaults, with Lats * A 3 
tion ef the money — 


Neo — direAors, —— reps Dn in 1699, * 
title of ebener mee bank of England. | 


The Ro yal Exchange, whith is the burſe or meeting of the merchants of 
London, ſtands in the ward of Co and is the fineſt and ſtrongeſt fabric of the 
kind in Euro It was firſt bunt of brick, in 1567, at the expence of Sir Tho- 
mas Greſham, and in 1 370 ws | the Royal Exchange, in a folemn 
. — by herald with ſound of tra at che command, and in the preſence of 

Seen Kiizabeth. That ſtruchare being by the fire of London, in 1666, 
inns rol of Portland ſtone, and Tuſtic work, in a much more 
manner, as it how ftarids, at the expence of $:;0001. Of this building king 
Charles the Second laid the firſt Rone m 166), and it was finiſhed. in 1669. The 
whole is a parallelogram, 203 feet in length, and 151 feet in breadth, incloſing an ; 
area 144 feet long, and 117 feet broad. This _ is furrounded with piazzas, 
forming ambulatories for the mercharits to ſhelter themſelves from the weather. 

The area is paved with fine pebbles; and the ambulatories with black and white 
marble. Upon a marble pedeſtal, in the centre of che area, is: a fine ſtatue of 
king Charles the Second, in a Roman, habit, ſet up at the charge of the merchant- . 
adventurers, in 1684. Under the piazzas within the Exchange are twehty-cight 
niches, all vacant except two; one in the north-weſt angle, where is the ſtatue of 
Sir Thomas Greſham, and the other at the ſouth-weſt, in which is a ſtatue of Sir 
John Barnard, a magiſtrate of exemplary, virtues, who had twice been lord mayor 
bf the city, and many years repreſented it in parliament, and who is Mill living. 
Above the arches of dete -piazzas is an entablature, with curious enrichments, and 
on the cornice a range of pilaſters, with an entablarure, extending round, and 2 
; C2 compaſs 
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compaſs pediment in the middle of the cornice of each of the four ſides. In the 
inter- columns are twenty-four niches, nineteen of which are filled with the ſtatues 
of the kings and queens of England, from king Edward the Firſt to his preſent 
majeſty, all adorned with the enſigns of royalty, except thoſe of king Charles the 
Second, king James the Second, and king George the Second, which are habited 
like the emperors of Rome. In each of the two principal fronts of this building, 
on the ſouth and north, is a piazza, and in the middle of each is an entrance into 
the area, under an arch, which is extremely coſtly and magnificent. On each fide 
of the ſouth entrance, in the inter-columns, is a niche, one containing a ſtatue of 
king Charles the Firſt, and the other a ſtatue of Charles the Second, dreſſed 
in Roman habits, and well executed. Within the piagzas of theſe two fronts; 
are two ſpacious ſtair-caſes, with iron rails, and black marble ſteps, which lead 
into a kind of gallery, that extends round the four ſides of the building, in which 
were about 200 ſhops, now moſtly deſerted. The heighth of this building is 
66 feet; and from the center of the ſouth front riſes a turret. and lanthorn, 178 
feet high, on the top of which is a fane in the form of a graſhopper, of poliſhed 
braſs, eſteemed a fine piece of workmanſhip. The ground-floor of this buildi 

is taken up in ſhops and offices; and underneath the building are vaults, which 
are uſed by the Eaſt India company as warehouſes for their pepper. In the area 
on the inſide of the Royal Exchange, merchants of all nations meet every day at 
twelve o'clock at noon, and continue there to tranſact buſineſs till two, when the 
gates are ſhut, and not opened again till four. | 


South of the Royal Exchange, and near the ſouth-weſt extremity of Lombard- 
ftreet, is the general poſt- office, which is a handſome and convenient building, 
under the direction of a poſt-maſter-general, a ſecretary, a receiver-general, ac- 
comptant-general, and many other officers and ſervants; and the office of poſt- 
maſter-general is at preſent diſcharged by two commiſſioners.  . 2 


In Walbrook ward is the Manſion-houſe, for the reſidence of the lord mayor. 
It is built on a ſpot which was formerly a market for fleſh and fiſh, called Stocks 
market. The firſt ſtone of this building was laid in 1 39» and it was finiſhed in 
1753: It is built of Portland ſtone, with a portico o fluted columns of the 
Corinthian order in the front. The baſement ſtory 1s very maſly, and built in ru- 
ſtic work: in the center of it is the door, which leads to the kitchens,. cellars, and 
other offices: on each ſide riſes a flight of ſteps of very conſiderable extent, lead- 
ing up to the portico ; in the middle of which is a door leading to the apartments 
and offices, where buſineſs is tranſacted. The ſtone baluſtrade of the ſtairs is con- 
tinued along the front of the portico, and the columns ſupport a large angular pe- 
diment,. adorned with a group of figures in bas-relief, repreſenting the dignity and 
opulence of the city of London. | # a 


The building is an oO and its depth is the lo | fide : the apartments are 
magnificent, but dark, the building being ſurrounded. with houſes ; which alſo 
prevent its being ſeen to advantage from without. NEG 


Behind the Manſion-houſe is St. Stephen's church in Walbrook, juſtly reputed 


the maſter- piece of the celebrated Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and ſaid to exceed every 
modern ſtructure in the world, in proportion and elegance. fa 
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Ia Dowgate ward is a famous academy called Merchant Taylors ſchool, from 
its having founded by the, merchant tay lors company, in the year 1561. It 


was burnt down by the fire of London in 1666, but was rebuilt, and is a very. * 


large ſtructure, with commodious apartments for the maſters uſhers, and a fine 
library of claſſic authors and hiſtoxians. Sir Thomas W 
city, having founded St. John's college in Oxford, in 
as a ſeminary for it; and eſtabliſhed forty-ſix fello 

elected from this ſchool. 3 29 n 


xford, for ſcholars. 


Wi The church of St. Mary le _ wainer ſtreet ward, is the moſt eminent 
ial church in the ci was originally built in the reign of William the 


onqueror; and bei church the ſteeple of which was embelliſhed with 
ſtone arches or bows, had its ſurname Le Bow from thence. It was deſtroyed in 
the fire of 1666, but was rebuilt, and in 1673 completed as it now ſtands. © The 
ſteeple of this church is the moſt beautiful of its kind in Europe. An eminent 


author obſerves, that it is a maſter-piece in a peculiar kind of building, which has 


no fixed rules to direct it, nor is it to be reduced to any ſettled laws of beauty. If it be 
conſidered only as a of ſome other building, it can be eſteemed no other than a 


pleaſing abſurdity ; but if conſidered either in itſelf, or as a decoration of a whole 


proſpect, it is not only to be juſtified but admired: * In this ſteeple is a 
of eight bells, of ſuch deep notes, as to, be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the peals 
of all the other churches in the city: one of 'theſe bells is indeed the 


in the city that is rung: and by an order of common council, made in 1469, it 
is rung every night at nine o'clock, om to the direction of the donor, who. 


is faid to have been one Mr. Cope a taylor of London. 


I Cheapſide ward is Guildhall, or the town-houfe of London, for holdiüg the 


courts, and tranſacting the buſineſs of the city. This hall was originally built in 
1411, and was ſo damaged by the fire of 1666, as to be rebuilt in 1669. It is 
happily ſituated in view of moſt 8 thoroughfare in the whole city, 
and at the end of a pretty good viſta, which ſhews the building in the moſt favour- 
able manner; but at preſent the front of it has not much title to this advantage; 
as it is old and gothic, and has no excellence, either of deſign or execution. The 
hall within is a very fine room, allowing for the taſte in which it is built: it is 
153 feet long, 5o broad, and 55 high, and will hold near 7000 perſons. This 


is adorned with the arms of twenty-four of the companies of the city, with the 


city arms, the 7 arms, the arms of king Edward the Confeſſor, and with the 
ictures of king William and queen Mary, 5 — 8 Anne, king George the Firſt, 
Hag George the Second, and the late queen Caroline; and the inter- columniations 
are adorned with the pictures of eighteen judges, put up here by the city as à teſtis 
mony of public gratitude for their ſignal 8 i | 
which aroſe: between landlords and tenants, without the expence of law-ſuits, on: 
rebuilding, the city after the fire of London in 1666, In this hall hang a t 
many of the colours and ſtandards taken from the French at the battle of Ras: 
Ih <-> r 2 ö 2 
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Tn Baffihaw, or Baſſinghall ward, is Blackwelt or Bakewell-hall, whick adjoins 


to Guildhall, and is the greateſt” mart of woollen cloth in the world. It was an- 


cicntly called Baſing-hall, from the refidence of a family of the name of Baſing, 
| EEC | | - whoſe 


„ lord mayor of this 
pointed this ſchool 


rvices, in determining the differences 
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whoſe arms appear on ſeveral parts of it, and afterwards Bakewell- Hall, from one 
Thomas Bakewell, its inhabitant in the reign of king Edward the Third; and 
of .Bakewell-hall the preſent name is only a variation or corruption. It was pur- 
_ chaſed of king Richard the Second by the city; and from that time has been em- 
ployed as a weekly market for broad and narrow woollen cloths, brought out of 


the country. It was burnt down in the fire of London, but rebuilt in 1672, and 
is now a ſpacious building, with a ſtone front, adorned with columns. 1 
In the ſame ward is the Exciſe- office, a large brick building; the buſineſs, of 
which is managed by nine commiſſioners, and other officers, who receive the pro- 
duce of the exciſe due to the government, upon different commodities, through 
out England, and pay it into the exchequetr; and before whom are tried all 
frauds committed in the ſeveral branches of the revenue under their direction. 


Cripplegate ward is remarkable for a College, called Sion College, founded in 
1627, by r. Thomas White, vicar of St. Dunſtan's in the Weft, for the im- 
provement of the London clergy, with alms-houfes for twenty poor perſons, ten 
mer and ten women. In the year 1631, a charter was procured for incorporating 
the clergy of London, by which the ſeveral rectors, lecturers, vicars and curates 
of this city and ſuburbs, were conſtituted fellows of the college; and out of the 
incumbents are annually to be elected, on Tueſday three weeks after Eaſter, a pre- 
ſident, two deacons, and four aſſiſtants, who are to triett quarterly to hear a Latin 
ſermon, and afterwards to be entertained at dimmer in the college-hall, at the ex- 
pence of the foundation. 


The building is of brick, and is extremely plain: it ſurrounds a ſquare court, 
and conſiſts of a handſome hall, lodgings for the preſident, and chambers for the 
ſtudents or expectants, who may lodge here till they are provided with houfes in 
the ſeveral .pariſhes where they ſerve cure. The alms-Rouſes conſiſt of twenty 
rooms; and here is a library well furniſhed with books, the private donations uf 
ſeveral citizens and clergymen. 


In this ward is a hall, which belonged to the company of barber ſurgeons, the 
profeſſions of barber and ſurgeon being formerly exerciſed by the ſame perſon. It 
was built by the celebrated Inigo Jones; and the theatre where bodies were publicly 
diſſected, and. anatomical lectures read, is a very fine piece of architeFure, This 
hall is now called Barbers Hall; for a few years ago, the ſurgeons diſdaining to 


be aſſociated with barbers, the two profeſſions having been long diſtinct, obtained 


a ſeparate charter, and built themſelves a new hall in the Old Bailey, much infe- 
rior to that which they left in poſſeſſion of the barbers, who could not be prevailed 
upon to relinquiſh it, though great part of it is to them entirely uſeleſs. g 


In Alderſgate ward is an edifice built with brick, and ornamented with ſtone, in 


a a moſt noble and elegant taſte, called the London Lying-in Hoſpital. It was ori- 


ginally known by the name of Shafteſbury houſe, from having been the town reſi- 
gence of the earls of Shafteſbury, and was defigned by the celebrated Inigo. Jones: 
it contains thirty-three beds, and affords ſupport, and every neeeſſary accomma- 
tion and aſſiſtance for married women, in the laſt ſtage of their pregnancy, time of 
labour, and month of lying- in. This excellent charity is Tupported by voluntary 
contributions; 

6 
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year” 60, by Ethelbert, | 
in the time of the Romans, a temple ftood, that was dedicated to Diana. It had 
ſeveral times fuffered much * eat 2 light * in the 1 of 
1666, was totally deſtroyed. It was afterwards rebuilt according to a pre- 
pared by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, who laid the firſt ſtone 1 
the 21ſt day of June 1675; and the laſt ſtone on the tap of che lanthera wa; 
laid by his ſon, Mr. Chriſtopher Wren, in the year 1710. 


It is built of fine Portland ſtone, in form of a croſs, after the model of St. Peter's 
church at Rome. There. are two ranges of pilaſters, conſiſting of 120. each, on 
the outſide, one above another, the lower Corinthian, and the upper Compoſite, 
The ſpaces between the arches of the windows and. the. architrave of the lower or- 
der, are filled with a great v of curious enrichments, as are thoſe alſo above. 
On the north fide is à portico, aſcent to which is by twelve ſteps. of black. 
marble, and its dome ſupported by ſix very large columns. Over the dome is a. 
pediment, the face of which is engraved with the royal arms, regalia, and other 
ornaments. On the ſouth is a portico, the aſcent to which is hy twenty- ive ſteps, 

and its dome 8 by fx columns, correſponding with thoſe on the north 
| fide. The weft front is graced with a maſt magnificent portico, ſupported by 
twelve lofty Corinthian columns; over theſe are eight columns of the Compoſite: 
order, which ſupport a noble pediment, erowned with its acroteria, and in this 
pediment is the hiſtory of St. Paul's converſion, boldly carved in bas relief: the 
aſcent to this portico is by a flight of ſteps of black marble, that extend the Whale 
length of the portico; and over each corner of the weſt front is a moſt beautiful 
turret. A vaſt dome, or cupola, riſes in the center of the whole building : twenty 
feet above the roof of the church is a-circular range of thirty-two columns, with 
niches, placed exactly againſt others within; theſe are terminated: by their enta- 
blature, which ſupports a handſome gallery, adorned with a ſtone. haluſtrade. 
Above theſe columns is a range of pilaſters, with windows between them ; and. 
from the entablature of theſe, the diameter of the dome gradually decreaſes. On 
the ſummit of the dome is an elegant balcony, and from its center riſes a beau- 
tiful lanthorn, adorned with. Corinthian columns; and the whale is terminated by 
a copper ball, from which riſes a croſs, both finely gilt. | 


On the inſide, the cupola. is ſupported on eight ſtupendoys - pillars, curiouſly 
adorned : the roof of the choir is ſupported by ſix pillars, and the roof of the 
church by two ranges, conſiſting of twenty more. 1 A 


The roof of the church and choir is adorned with arches and ſpacious periphe- 
ries of enrichments, admirably caryed in ſtone. There is a Whiſpering iron bal- 
cony or gallery, quite round the inſide of the cupala, the top of which is richly 
decorated, and painted by Sir James Thornhill. * 


This building however has many defects: its ſituation is ſuch, that no ſpecta- 

, zor out of the church- yard can foe it; the diviſion of the porticos, and indeed of 

a the whole ſtructure into two ſtories on the outſide, certainly indicate a like divi- 
| fion within, which is abſurd : the dome is alſo abundantly too big for the reſt of 
the pile, and it ſhould have been raiſed exactly in the center of the whole build- 

ing; therẽ ſhould have been two ſteeples at the eaſt end, to correſpond with the 

two at the weſt, with all the other ſuitable decorations. On entering this church 

it is inſtantly diſcovered to want not only elevation, but length, to aſſiſt the per- 

ſpective; the columns are heavy and clumſey, and rather encumber the proſpect 

than enrich it: the dome, though a very ſtupendous fabric, bears no proportion 

to the reſt of the building; and after the ſpectator has ſeen this, he can not with 

. pleaſure look at any other part of it. : 


The length of this cathedral, from eaſt to weſt, between the walls, is 463 feet, 
and including the weſt portico, 500 feet: the breadth of the weſt front is 180 
feet; and in the center, where it is wideſt, including the north and ſouth por- 
ticos, its breadth is 311 feet: the height of this church, from the ground to the 
top of the croſs,” is 344 feet; the outward diameter of the cupola is 145 feet, and 
the inward 100 feet: the outward diameter of the linthorn is eighteen feet; the 
 heighth of the turrets is 208 feet, and that of the body of the church 120 feet. 


This cathedral takes up an area of fix acres, and is railed all round with iron 
baluſters, each about five fert and an half high, fixed on a dwarf-wall of hewn 
ſtone, of an irregular heighth, from two feet and an half, to about four, b=cauſe, 
notwithſtanding the irregularity of the ground, it was neceſſary to make the top 
of it parallel to the horizon in all parts. In this fine baluſtrade are ſeven beau- 
ciful iron gates, which, together with the baluſters, make the iron work near 300 
tons, and the expence of it, at the rate of ſixpence a- pound, amounted to above 
eleven thouſand pounds. 5 8 | 
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At the weſt end of this cathedral, and in the area before it, is a marble ſtatue 
of the late queen Anne, holding a ſceptre in one hand, and a globe in the other, 
ſurrounded with four emblemarical figures, repreſenting Great Britain, France, 
Ireland, and America. Of the principal figure, which repreſents the queen, it is 
obſerved, that the habit is Gothic, and formal, and the attitude ſtiff and af- 
feed, ſo that it is inferior to the figures that ſurround it. ett 


_ - Beſides very large contributions for carrying on this building, the parliament 
granted a duty on fea coal, which, at a medium, produced 5oo0ol. per annum, 
and the whole of the expence in executing it, is ſaid to have amounted to 


736,752 1. 28, 3d, 


On the eaſt ſide of the cathedral is St. Paul's ſchool; founded in 1509, by 
Dr. John Collet, dean of this church, who endowed it for a principal maſter, an 
under maſter, and a chaplain and 'an; hundred and fifty-three ſcholars. He'a 
pointed the company of mercers truſtees of it, and left eleven exhibitions, which 
the truſtees apply for the uſe of ſuch of the ſcholars as are ſent to the univerſities, 
as they do others, left to the ſchool for the ſame purpoſe. The original build- 
ing was conſumed by the fire of London, and ſoon afterwards the preſent ſtruc- 
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In this ward, and r NN church called Chriſt's Church, in Newgate 
Street, is Chriſt's Hoſpital, which, before the diſſolution of monaſteries by _ 
the Eighth, was a houſe of Grey friars. The hoſpital was founded by king 
ward the Sixth, for ſupporting and educating the fatherleſs children of poor free- 
men of this city, of which one thouſand of both ſexes are y maintained 
in the houſe, or out at nurſe, and are beſides cloathed and educated. | 


This hoſpital was opened in November 1552, when king Edward incorporated 

the mayor, commonalty and citizens of London as governors of the eſtates of this 
as well as of the other hoſpitals founded by him. In 1673, a mathematical ſchool 
was founded here by king Charles the Second, and endowed with $701. a- year; 
and a writing ſchool was erected here in 1694, by Sir John Moor, knight and 
alderman. r the boys have been ſeven or eight years on the foundation, ſome 
are ſent to the univerſity, others to ſea, while the reſt, about the age of eighteen 
years, are put apprentices. to mechanic - trades, at the charge of the hoſpital. 
Their habit was at firſt a ruſſet cotton, but it was ſoon after changed for blue, 


called the Blue-coat Hoſpital. The affairs of this charity are managed by a pre- 
ſident and about 300 governors, beſides the lord mayor and aldermen, who ap- 
point a treaſurer, a regiſter, and two clerks, a phyſician, a ſurgeon, ſteward, 
cook, porter, four beadles; a matron, and eleven nurſes. * 


The building, which is partly Gothic, and partly modern, was much damaged 
by the fire of 1666, but was ſoon un and has been ſince augmented with 
ſeveral new ſtructures. The principal buildings, which form the four ſides of an 
area, have a piazza round them, with Gothic arches, and the walls are ſup- 
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which has continued ever ſince, and this foundation is on that account frequently 
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ported by abutments. The front of the building is however mote modern, and 
as Doric pilaſters, fupported on pedeſtals. An old cloiſter, which was pare of 
the priory, is {till ſtanding. | i242 als To thn 


In Caftle Baynatd Ward is a ſpacious and commodious ſtructure, called Doc- 
tors Commons. It conſiſts of ſeveral handſome paved courts, in which the j 
of the court of admiralty, thoſe of the court of delegates, of the court of 8 
and the prerogative court, with the doctors that plead cauſes, and the proctors 
that draw up the pleadings in theſe courts, all live in a collegiate way; and from 
commonin gelle, as in other colleges, the name Doctors Commons was de- 
rived; This is a college for the ſtudy and practice of the civil law, where courts 
are kept for the trial of civil and eccleſiaſtical cauſes, under the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and — biſho 45 Here is a fine hbrary, in a moſt flour- 
iſhing condition, for every biſhop, at his conſecration, gives twenty or fif nds 
wks purchaſing books for it. | : Ny, X Dae 


Near Doctors Commons, on St. Bennet's Hill, is the college of Heralds, who 
| were incorporated by 1 the Third; the chief officer of which is the 
. earl marſhal of England: here are three kings at arms; Garter, Clarencieux, and 
11 Norroy, with ſix heralds, four purſuivants, and eight proctors. Garter attends 
Wl the inſtalments of knights of that order, carries the er to foreign princes, re- 
| gulates the ceremonies at coronations, and the funerals of the royal family and no- 
bility ; Clarencieux orders the ceremonies of the funerals of thoſe under the de- 
gree of peers, ſouth of Trent ; and Norroy performs the like office for thoſe north 
N | of Trent. This building was originally the palace of the earls of Derby, and fall- 
| | ing to the crown, was given by Edward the Sixth, in 1552, to the kings at 
* | arms, heralds, purfuivants, and their ſucceſſors. It is a neat ſpacious 12 
built of brick, with convenient apartments, a good library relating to her 4 
and antiquities, and a handſome court-room, where the earl marſhal or his de- 
puty hears cauſes that lie in the court of honour, and determines differences 
about arms, atchievements, and titles. In this college are kept records of the 
coats of arms of all the families and names in England, when granted, and on 
what occaſion. | 
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In Farringdon Ward without, and at the extremity of the liberties of this 
city, weſtwards, there was antiently a row of poſts, with rails, and a chain croſs 
the ſtreet, called Temple Bar, from its ſituation, being contiguous to the 
Middle Temple, one of the inns of court; a wooden building was afterwards 
erected croſs the ſtreet inſtead of the bar, with a narrow gate-way, and in the 
year 1670, the preſent ſtructure was erected, which is ſtill called by the old name, 
Temple Bar. It reſembles a triumphal arch, and is built entirely of Portland 
itone, of the Corinthian order, with ruſtic work below: over the gateway, on the 
eaſt ſide, in two niches, are ſtone ſtatues of king James the Firſt and his queen; 


and on the welt fide are the ſtatues of king Charles the Firſt, and king Charles 
the Second, in Roman habits. | 


In this ward are ſeveral inns of court and chancery, particularly the Inner and 
Middle Temples, Serjeants Inn, Clifford's Inn, Thavy's Inn, Barnard's Inn, 
Staples Inn, and Furnival's Inn. | X Wh 
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The Temple was ſo called from its having been originally founded by the 
Knights Templars, who ſettled here in 1185. It was at firſt, called the New 
Temple, by way of diſtinction from the Old Temple, or the firſt houſe of the 
Knights Templars, which ftood in Holborn, over againſt Sr Lane, and 
from which, on its becoming too fmall for them, they removed hither. __ 
ths T3) & HOOD TW pet francs * ofy "Og s #5: a ah 


The original building was divided into three parts, the Inner, the Middle, 
and the Outward Temple: the Inner and the Outer Temple were ſo called, be- 
cauſe one was within and one without the Bar, and the Middle Temple derived 
its name from its fituation between them. Aſter the diſſolution of the order of 
Knights Templars, the New Temple fell to the Knights Hoſpitalers of St. 
John of Jeruſalem, who granted a leafe of it to the ſtudents of the common law, 
and converted oat Bf" of it called the Inner and Middle Temple, into two 
inns of court, for the and practice of the common law; the Outer Temple 
became a houſe for the earl of Eſſex, and on the ſite of that houſe a ſtreet has 
been ſince built, called Eſſex Street. | 2412 y n 


The buildings of the Temple eſcaped the fire in 1666, but were moſt of them 
deſtroyed by ſubſequent fires, and are now beautifully rebuilt of brick. The two 
Temples are each divided into ſeveral courts, and have a very pleaſant garden on 
the bank of the Thames: they are appropriated to ſeparate ſocieties, and have 
ſeparate halls, where the ſocieties dine in common, during term time. The In- 
ner Temple hall is ſaid to have been built in the reign of king Edward the Third, 
and the Middle Temple hall, which is a large magnificent edifice, was'rebuilt in 
1572, in form of a re hall. The gate of the Middle Temple is remarkable 
for its noble front. Each fociety has a — library, adorned with paintings, 
and well furniſhed with books. An affembly, called a parliament, in Ken (che 
affairs of the ſociety of the Inner Temple are managed, is held twice every 
term. Both Temples have one church, firſt founded in 1185, by the Knights 
Templars, but the preſent edifice is thought to have been built in 12403 it is 
one of the moſt beautiful Gothic ſtructures in England, and is ſupported by neat 
ſlender pillars of Suſſex marble. In this church are many ancient monuments, 
particularly of nine Knights Templars, cut in marble, in full proportion, ſome of 
them ſeven feet and a half long; ſix are croſs legged, and therefore ſuppoſed to 
have been engaged in one of thoſe expeditions againſt the Turks, called Cruſades, 
The miniſter _ this church, who is uſually called the maſter of the Temple, is 
appointed by the benchers, or ſenior members of both ſocieties, and preſented by 
a patent from the crown. | oY 3 DIO een WH 6 anole 
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Serjeants Inn is a ſmall inn in Chancery Lane, where the judges and ferjeants 


have chambers, but not houſes, as they had in another inn of this name in Fleet- - 


ſtreet, which they abandoned in 1730; but there is a hall and a chapel in each 
of them. . a 1 a 1421 uw $4.3 £37 0. 


Clifford's Inn is an inn of chancery, belonging to the Inner Temple. It was a 

- houſe granted originally by king Edward the Second to the famiſy of the Clif. 

fords, from which it derived its name ; it was afterwards leaſed to the ſtudents of 

the law, and in the reign of king Edward the Third, ſold to the principals and 
fellows of this ſociety. 

| D 2 Thavy's 
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Thavy's Inn is an inn of chancery, belonging to Lincoln's Tan, another inm of 9 
court; it ſtands near St. Andrew's church in Holborn, and was the houſe of Mr. 'B 


John Thavy, in the reign of king Edward the Third, and by bim, from whom 
it. took ity name, let out to the ſtudents of the law, who lived here before they & i 
had the. Temple. It came afterwards to Mr. Gregory Nichols, a citizen and 2 
mercemef London, who fold it, in 1549, to the benchers of Lincoln's Inn, and 4 
their ſucceſſors. demiſed it to the principal and fellows of this houſe. This inn 3 


® . 


was lately rebuilt in a very handſome manner. 1 
2. Barbard's Ian is an inn of chancery, belonging to Gray's Inn, another inn of 
court: it Is ſituated, alſo in Holbarn, and was the houſe of John. Mackworth, 
dean of Lincoln, who gave it to the profeſſors af the law. „ 


Staples Inn belongs alſo to Gray's Inn, and ſtands in Holborn-: it was once a 
hall for the merchants of the. ſtaple for wool, whence it had its name; but it was 
bought by the benchers of Gray's Inn, and has been an inn of chancery ever 
ſince the year 1415. 6 N 


F nival's Inn is an inn of chancery, belonging to Lincoln's Inn, and was 
once the houſe of the family of Furnivals, from which it derived its name. This 1 
ily lett it out to the profeſſors of the law. It is a large handſome old building, 


and has a hall and a pleaſant garden. 


In a ſtreet in this ward, called the Old Bailey, there is a hall called Juſtice- hall. f 
or the Seſſions-houſe, where'a court is held eight times a year, by the king's com- f 
miſſion af oyer and terminer, for the trial of criminals for offences committed 

within the city of London and county. of Middleſex. The judges. of this court 

are the lord. mayor, the aldermen, who. have been lord mayors, and the recorder, 


* 


:Who, are attended b the ſheriffs, and by one or more of the national a 
„This hall, 18. A plain brick edifice, that has nothing to recommend it. Judges: 


1 In this waxd is nkewiſe a priſon, called the Fleet ag a ſmall river call 
ed the Fleet, which formgedly ruff by it. This priſon is very large, and reckoned 
the beſt. in che city, for good rooms and other conveniencies : it has the bene - 
fit of an open yard, which is encloſed with a very high wall; it is as ancient as 
the. reign. of Richard the Firſt; it belongs to the court of common pleas, and 
hither — gr cammitted for cuntempt of the courts of chancery or common 
£ pleas J or. for debt, when by writ of habeas corpus they remove themſelves to it 
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rom any other priſon. 


I] Chancery Lane, in this ward, is an office, conſiſting of a houſe and chapel, 
called the Office and Chapel of the Rolls, from being the repoſitory of the 
modern public rolls and records of the kingdom. This building was originally the 
houſe of an eminent Jew; but being forfeited to the crown, king Henry the Third; 
in-the year 122.3, converted-it into.an hoſpital for the reception and accommodation 
of Jewiſh, and other. proſelytes. Edward the Third, in 1377, granted thiis hoſpital: 

and its chapel, to William Burſtall, maſter of the rolls, to whoſe ſucceſſors, in that 
office, it. has belonged ever ſince. The manſion- houſe of the maſter of * 
| =ne, 


| 
; 
| 
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being much decayed, was lately rebuilt in a yery magnificent manner,, with ern 
ſtone and brick. . * is "77 


The chapel is a Gothic ſtructure, and here the rolls ne ill >, 
faxed to the ſides of and ornamented with columns and pilaſtets of the 
lonic and Compoſite orders. In this chapel is a bench, where the maſter of the 
rolls hears. cauſes in chan | 
gularly. The records, when they become too voluminous for this to con- 
tain, are removed to the office of the records in the Tower. There 1s a certain. 
diſtrict round this office, conſiſting of about 200 houſes, which is called the Li- 
| berty of the Rolls, and over which the city has no authority, being under the. 


; ; | r 
In this ward is a large building, called Bridewell, from a formerly known 
by the name of St. Bridget's ar St. Bride's Well. It was debe a royal 
nr ater Lan 
the weſt; part of it, now called Saliſbury Court, was given to the biſhops of Sa- 
liſbury for their city manſion; and the e r 
the Eighth, is that now called Bridewell. This palace king Edward þ 
ve to the city for an hoſpital, which he. endowed for the lodging of 
ple, and the correction of vagabonds, ſtrumpets, 
for finding them work. This edifice was burnt down in the fire of | 
1666, but it was rebuilt in 1668, and is now a ſpacious and commodious ſtruc-- 
ture, ing of two courts, and having two ts, one to the and an- 
other to the rr 
and a hall for the court room. 5 


ys 


In one part of the building, twenty 2 3 *: artificers have houſts; and 
150 boys, diſtinguiſhed by white hats and 

glovers, flax-dreſſers, weavers, &c. and, when they have ſerved their time, ate 
entitled to the freedom of the city, and ten wie each, towards ing on 
their reſpective trades. The other part of Bridewell is a priſon, and a e of” 
correction for diſorderly ſervants, vagragts, and ſtrumpets, who are made to beat 
hemp, and are kept at other hard-labours. All the affairs of this hoſpital are ma- 


naged by governors, who are above 300 in number, beſides the lord mayor and! 
court 


aldermen. The governors of this hoſpital are likewiſe governors of. 
Bethlehem hoſpital, becauſe theſe two hoſpitals are but one corporation; bender 


the ſame governors, they have the ſame preſident, clerk, phyſician, ſurgeon, and 
apo 
four 


8. 


Near Bride well is St. Bride's church, which was burnt down in 1666, but rebuilt 
in 1680. It is a ſtately fabric, 111 feet long, 57 broad, and 41. high, with- a. 
moſt beautiful ſpire, 2.34, feet in heighth, a ring of. no. leſs than. twelve bells, 
in its tower. bag ny | Y 1 


By an act of parliament paſſed in 17 g6, the magiſtrates of the city of London 
have been impowered to erect a ſtone bridge acroſs the river Thames, from Black: 
Friars, in this ward, to the oppoſite ſhore in the county of Surry : they are alſo» 
authoriſed. to fill up the channel of Fleet Ditch, and to purchaſe and remove ſuch: 


L | build 


chancery; and here divine ſervice is performed 89. 


n 


eaſt 
me gate. Here is allo a chapel,, 


ue doublets, are put apprentices to 


. This hoſpital bowever has its own ſteward, a porter, a matron, and 
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buildings, the removal of which fhall be thought proper for forming and widens 


ing ſtreets and avenues. A 


This bridge is to have a free paſſage through the arches, of 750 feet at leaſt, 
within the banks of the river; a ſufficient number of glaſs lamps are to be fixed 
up on proper parts of it, to burn from ſun. ſetting to ſun-riſing, and a number of 
watchtnen ſtationed upon it, for the ſecurity of paſſengers. It is to be built ac- 
cording to a plan invented by Mr. Robert Mylne, and the firſt ſtone” of it was 
laid the zoth day of Oftober 1760. Towards erecting and ſupporting this bridge, 
the magiſtrates of the city of London are to receive certain tolls from it, when 
fiſhed; and upon the credit of theſe tolls, they are directed to raiſe any ſum of 
money, not exceeding 30,0001. in one year, till they have raiſed 160,0001. in 
the whole, which they are not to exceed. | | 


Weſt Smithfield, in this ward, is an area containing three acres of ground, 
called in ancient records Smithfield: Pond, or Horſe Pool, it being formerly a 
watering 2 for horſes; but the pond being filled up, it became a green level 
field, faid originally to have been called Smoothfield, of which Smithfield is a 
corruption. It was anciently the common place of execution, and at the ſouth- 
weſt corner there was a gallows called the Elms, from a number of elm trees that 
then grew in the neighbourhood : it was alfo the place for public jouſts, tour- 
naments, and triumphs, and has been a market for cattle above zoo years; it 
was paved at the requeſt of king James the Firſt; and the market held on Mondays 
and Fridays, for black cattle, ſheep, and horſes, is now ſo much increafed, that 
it is the greateſt in Europ e. | 

| * 


On the ſouth ſide of Smithfield, in this ward, and contiguous to Chriſt's Hoſ- 
— is St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital. It was firſt founded in the ſecond year of 
ing Henry the Firſt, by Rahere, the king's jeſter, as an infirmary for the priory 
of St. Bartholomew the Great, which then ſtood near this ſpot ; but upon the dif- 
ſolution of religious houſes, king Henry the Eighth refounded it, and endowed it 
with 500 marks a-year, on condition that the citizens ſhould pay the ſame annu- 
ity for the relief of one hundred lame and infirm patients; which was readily ac- 
cepted, and the managers of- the foundation were incorporated, by the name of 
© The mayor, commonalty, and citizens of London, governors of the hoſpital for 
the poor, called Little St. Bartholomew's, near Well Smithfield,” 


This charity afterwards received fuch large benefactions, that it now takes in 
the diſtreſſed of all countries. In 1702, a beautiful frontifpiece was erected to- 
wards Smithfield, adorned with pilaſters, entablature, and a pediment of the Tonic 
order, with a ſtatue of king Henry the Eighth, ſtanding in a niche in full pro- 
portion, and thoſe of two cripples on, the top of the pediment over the ſtatue. 
In 1729, a plan was formed for, rebuilding the reſt of this hoſpital, and a magni- 
ficent edifice was erected by ſubſcription, which was deſigned to be only one of 
four detached piles of buildings to be afterwards raiſed, about a court or area, 
250 feet in length, and ſixty feet in breadth. The original deſign is now nearly 
compleated, and will form an elegant and ſuperb building. 


The governors of this charity are about 300, and the officers and ſervants are 
a preſident, a treaſurer, two phyſicians, five ſurgeons, an apothecary, a clerk, a 


matron, 
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| matron, a porter, four beadles, a cook, and her ſervant, twenty ſiſters, twelve nurſes, 
and twenty watchwomen. Thoſe who have the immediate care of the hoſpital 


are the preſident, the treaſurer, the auditors. of the accounts, viewers of the re- 
venues, overſeers of the goods and utenſils of the hoſpital, and the almoners or 


+ purveyors, who buy in the proviſions and other neceſſaries. A committee, con- 
aas of the treaſurer, almoner, and ſome of the 8 meet twice a- week 
to inſpect the management of the houſe, diſcharge ſuch perſons as are cured, and 


admit others. | 
For the reception of ſuch perſons in the venereal diſcaſe, as might prove of- 
fenſive to the reſt, there are two infirmaries belonging to this hoſpital, called the 


Lock hoſpitals; one of which was lately in Kent-ſtreet, Southwark, the other is 
at Kingſland, near Newington, a village on the north fide of London. 


Among many other privileges which Lag Henry the Firſt granted to the prior 

and canons of the monaſtery of St. Bartholomew the Great, and to the poor of 

the infirmary, was that of keeping a fair in Smithfield on the eve, day, and mor- 
row of St. Bartholomew. | * | 


This fair, called Bartholomew fair, has been held annually ever ſince, and by 

the courteſ of the 22 of London, to whom the privileges of keeping 

devolved, upon the di ight: 
2 number of booths were erected in it by the ar- of the theatres, 


or the exhibition of dramatic performances of various kinds; and it abounded 


with places where the rabble were ſeduced into gaming, by raffles, calculated for 
the unreaſonable profit of the owners. It became at length ſo tumultuous and li- 
centious 4 place, that Sir John Barnard, when he was lord mayor of London, re- 
duced the time of the fair to its original duration of three days. This laudable 
example has been followed ever ſince; but booths ſtill continued to be built, 
though for players of a lower claſs, and ſtrolling companies from various parts: 
the fair, though ſhort, was for the time a greater nuiſance than before; and this 
year the magiſtrates of London very prudently prohibited all drolls, puppet 
ſhows, and publick exhibitions, which there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe will ever be 
renewed. | | 


In Coleman-ſtreet Ward, on the ſouth fide of a large fquare called Moorfields, 
ſtands the hoſpital of Bethlehem, founded in 1675, by the lord mayor and ci- 
tizens of London, for the reception and cure of poor lunatics. It is a noble edi- 
ce, built with brick and ſtone, and adorned with pilaſters, entablatures, carv- 
ings, and ſculpture, particularly with the figures of two lunatics over the grand 
gate, which are well executed. | | 

"4. .of | | f | 

This building is 540 feet in length, 40 feet in breadth, and was, not many 
years ago, augmented with two wings, by the charitable contribution of the ci- 
tizens, for the reception of ſuch lunatics as were, deemed incurable. This hoſ- 
pital contains a great number of convenient cells or rooms, where the patients are 
taken care of and maintained without any charge to their friends, except bedding. 


The whole ſtructure, on the inſide, is divided into two ſtories, through each of 


which runs a long gallery, from one end of the houſe to the other: on the ſouth 
fide are the cells, and on the north the windows, that give light to the galleries, 
Which 


tion of the priory, it uſed to continue a fortnight: a 


23 


41 


Bethlehem hoſpital being united to Bride well hoſpital, both are managed by 
the ſame preſident, ernors, treaſurer, clerk, phyſician, _ and apothe- 
1 » | 


| % 1. © i 4 MN RE. 
which are divided, in the middle, by handſome iron grates, to keep the men and 
women apart. Before the building, on the outſide, is a pleaſant garden, incloſed 
by an high wall, near 700 feet in length. | 


cary; but each has a and inferior officers peculiar to 


But the hoſpital of Bethlehem being found incapable of receiving and providing 
for the relief * all the unhappy objects, for whom application was made, a 2 


building was 1 1 for them on the north ſide of Moorfields, over againſt 


lehem hoſpital : this is called St. Luke's hoſpital, and is ſupported by private ſub- 
ſcription. It is under the immediate inſpection and government of its own 
trons and ſupporters, and was opened for the admiſſion of lunatics, on the goth 


of July 1751. | 


Beſides the two markets already mentioned, at Smithfield, for cattle and hay, and 
at Leadenhall for butchers meat, wool, hides, and Colcheſter baize, there are in this 
city the following other markets, which are all very conſiderable : Honey Lane, 


for fiſh, butter, e poultry, herbs and fruit; Billingſgate and Fiſh-ſtreet Hill 
markets, for fiſh only ; and the Three Cranes market, for apples and other fruit. 


Newgate, and Fleet markets, principally for fleſh, ing: with ſeparate diviſions 


The two principal corn markets are at Bear Key and Qu che; and at Billingf, 


gate there is allo a great market for coals, 


The trade of this vaſt and opulent city, is almoſt coeval with its foundation: 
Tacitus, in the fixty-third year of the Chriſtian Era, repreſents it as celebrated 
for its great commerce, and the number of its merchants ; and Bede, in 604, teſ- 
tifies, that this metropolis had been long famous for being the mart of many na- 
tions, that traded hither by ſea, 


It appears from an eſtimate, that one fourth of the foreign trade of the nation 
is carried on at London; and it has been ſaid, that the port of London pays two 
thirds of the cuſtoms of all England ; but the vaſt commerce and wealth of Lon. 
don, will perhaps beſt appear from a view of the incorporated ſocieties or com- 
panies, as well of tradeſmen as of merchants, in this city, and of the ſhipping 


that belongs to its port. 


The companies of the city of London, or the ſeveral incorporations of its ci- 
tizens, in their reſpective arts and myſteries, are in number ninety-one, beſides ſe- 
veral other companies or incorporated ſocieties of merchants. Of theſe ninety-one 
companies, fifty-two have each a hall for tranſacting the buſineſs of the corpo- 
ration, which conſiſts of a maſter, or prime warden, a court of aſſiſtants, and livery. 
Every youth that ſerves an apprenticeſhip of ſeven years to a freeman of the city, 
becomes entitled to his freedom at the expiration of that time; and his name is 
then inrolled, not only at Guildhall, as a citizen, but in the books of the com- 

any to which his maſter belonged, as free of that particular corporation; and 
be becomes liable to pay a ſmall ſum quarterly for its uſe: he is then a yeoman 
of the company, and if he becomes conſiderable in buſineſs, he is choſen by the 


Corpo - 


R 
corporation a member of their body, and on public occaſions is diſtinguiſhed by 
a particular dreſs, a long black gown, faced with fur: this is the livery of the 
company, and he is hence called a liveryman. From the livery are choſen the 
maſter, wardens, and court of aſſiſtants, alſo the clerk, beadle, and other offi- 
cers. The ſums of money yeaxly, diſtributed in charity, by only twenty-three of 
the ninety-one, amount to 23,6551. and the number of the liverymen ; 1+ 500 a 
to all the companies, are reckoned at 92 17. 


Of theſe anies there are twelve which are ſuperior to the reſt, both in an- 
tiquity and wealth; and of one of theſe twelve, the lord mayors: have generally 
made themſelves free at their election, if they were not ſo before. Theſe twelve 
en Wi! are the Mercers, the Grocers, the Drapers, the Fiſh-mongers, the Gold- 

1 


. 


„the Skinners, the Merchant Taylors, the ] aberdaſhers, g. Sahers, the” 


Iron- mongers, the Vintners, and Clothworkers. 


1 


I. The Mercers company was incorporated by letters patent, ted by king 
Richard the Second, 1 1393: it pays in LEH des {ral gant [7 08 
and is governed by a prime, three other wardens, and forty aſſiſtants, with 232 
liverymen, each of which pays a fine only of 21. 138. 4d. upon his admiſſion 
into the livery. Their hall is in Cheapſide: ©. .. N 


1 . 


- 


II. The Grocers company was anciently - called Pepperers; but aſſuming the 


name of grocers, it was incorporated under that denomination, ' by the letters 

atent of Ed med enr 

| Theſe grants were confirmed by a new charter of Charles the Firſt, in 1640, with 
an additional power of ſearching and inſpecting the goods and weights of all gro- 

cers within the city and ſuburbs of London, and three miles round, This corpora- 

tion conſiſts of a prime and three other wardens, fifty-two aſſiſtants, - and 127 live- 

res, {whoſe fine * admiſſion is 20 I. each. Their hall is in Grocers alley, in the 


7001. a- year. 


III. The company of Drapers was incorporated by Henry the Sixth, in 1439; 


by the title of © The maſter, wardens, brethren, and ſiſters of the guild or frater- 
© nity of the bleſſed Mary the Virgin, of the. myſtery of Drapers of the city of _ 
London.“ This company is governed by a maſter, four wardens, and thirty aſ- 


ſiſtants; and the number of members upon the livery are 140, each of which, 
when admitted, pays a fine of 251. Their hall is in 'Throgmorton-ſtreet; and 
they pay to charitable uſes about 40001. a- year. | Ts : 


IV. The Fiſhmongers, as well as the other victuallers of this cry, were an- 


ciently under the immediate direction of the lord mayor and court of aldermen, 
and conſiſted of two communities, the ſalt- fiſn and ſtock-fiſhmongers. The falt- 
fiſhmongers were incorporated by Henry the Sixth, in 1433, and the ſtock- fiſh- 


mongers by Henry the Eighth in 15cg ; but this diviſion proving hurtful to the | 


profeſſion in general, they united, and were incorporated by letters patent of the 
twenty-eighth of Henry the Eighth, in 1536, by the name and title of the war- 


dens 'and commonalty of the myſtery of fiſhmongers of the city of London. This 


corporation conſiſts of a prime and five other wardens, twenty eight aſſiſtants, and 
n ö E. e e 7 


ward the Third, which were confirmed by Henry the Sixth, in 14297 


oultry ; and they have a great eſtate, out of which they pay to the poor about 


23 


26 
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140 en, who; when 1 ame . 68. £4, Theit 
all is in Tanck er, 4 nd they about 800 l. per 
annum. 

V. The com p of Goklſnirhs aps pets to be of great antiquity, for in 1180. 
the twenty Keck Henry the Second, it was, atmiong other amerced fot 


ſetting up . os the king's. 1 cence. King Edward the dag in 5 N 
3 of the ſum of ten marks, incorporated this * in 1327, with a 
* K. urchaſing in mortmain, an eſtate of 20 

rmed b 


veſted the corporation with a rivle of inſpecting, trying, and re 


8 grant * 
Richard the Second, in 1494 ; and NE the bv the Fourth, in —ꝗ— m. 
wer to puriith offentiets concerned in Vork adulterated g 0 
or ilver, and a privilege * making by-laws for their better mment. 
company verned + rime, three other wardens, and nin eight 41 


ants, 100 Rm weh. che of which pays 201. for atlhifſion, eir half is 
in Foſter Lane; art they have a very great eſtate, out F which is annually paid 


| emer Sand wares, not, o is city, br in "all orfier parts of the Eu 


| to Charitable uſes, above 1000 l. 


VI. The company of Skinners was incorporated by letters patent bf the firſt of 

Edward the Third, in 1327, by the name of The maſter and wardens of the 

* guild or fraterhity of the body of Chriſt, of the —— of London.“ This 

company conſiſts of a maſter, four wardens 18 = 

— pay each, upon being admitted, a e _ oi, The is on 
gate. Fill; and they eve a very large eſtate, out 

to Charitable uſes, about 7⁰⁰ | n 


VII. The ſociety of Merchant Taylors was anciently denominated Taylors and 
Linen - armourers, and incorporated by letters patent of the fifth year of Edward 
the Fourth, in 1466; but many of the members of the company being great 
merchants, and Henry the Seventh a member of it, that prince, in 1503, the 
eighteenth, year of his reign, incorporgied the company a ſecond time, by the 
hame of The maſter and wardens of the merchant taylors of the fraternity of St. 
„John the Bay tilt, in the aer e of London.“ This company is governed by a maſ- 
ter, four wardens, thirty-eight aſſiſtants, and 394 liverynien, each of which pays 
201. upon admiſſion. This hall is in Thfeadncedle-ſtreet ; and 9 pay to cha- 
fitable uſes about 2000 I. a- year. 


VIII. The company of Haberdaſhers was incorporated by letters patent of the 
twenty-ſixth,of Henry the Sixth, in 1407, by the ſtile of the fraternity of St. Ca- 
tharine the Virgin, of the haberdaſhers of the city of London. This corporation 
is governed by a maſter, four wardens, VI three aſſiſtants, and 342 .livery- 
ay "lia, 2 their admiſſion, pay each a fine of 251. Their hall is in Maiden 


ey have a large eſtate, out of which wy pay to charitable ules 
Wut 001 a- year. 


IX. The company of Salters appears to be of conſiderable antiquity, by a grant 


cf a Bev, from Richard the Second in 1394 z but the fraternity was firſt incor- 


porated by Elizabeth, in 1558, the firſt year of her reign, The company is 
go- 
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x a -MAITRT,, two War wo ny Leven aſſiſtants, and diverymen, N 
oy h 8 


* | 
Et fine upon admiſſion is 201. each, Their hall is in Swi 
they have a very conſiderable eſtate, out of which they pay to charitable uſes 


& *-# 
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about goo!l. per annum. 

X. The Iron-mongers company was. incorporated in 1 464, the third of Edward 
the Fourth, and is governed by a maſter, 'two wardens, and eighty- four livery- 
men, who are all aſſiſtants, and pay each, upon admiſſion, a fine of 1,51. Their 
hall is in Fenchurch: ſtreet; and they have a large eſtate, out of which is paid to 
charitable, uſes about 1,800 I. a- year. Mr. Betton, a Turkey merchant, in 1724, 
left 26,000 l. to this company in truſt, to employ one moiety of the profirs for ever 
in the ranſom of Britiſh captives from Barbary, and the other moiety in relieving 
the poor ef the company, and ſupporting the charity ſchools in the city and li- 


XI. The company of Vintners. was anciently denominated Merchant wine tun- 
ners of Gaſcoyne, and conſiſted of two kinds of dealers, the Veneatrii, who were 
the merchants. or im rs, and the Tabernarii, who were the retailers, and kept 
either taverns or cel This company was incorporated by letters patent the 
fifteenth. of Henry che Sixth, in 1437, and is governed by a maſter, three war- 
dens, twenty- eight aſſiſtants, and 194 liverymen; each of which, upon their ad- 
miſſion, pays a fine of 31 I. 13 8. 4d. Their hall is in Thames- ſtreet; and they 
have a 2 conſiderable eſtate, out of which they pay yearly, to charitable uſes 


XII. The company of Clothworkers was firſt incorporated by Edward the 
Fourth, in 1482, by the name of The 2 of the bleſ- 
< [ſed Virgin Mary, of the ſheermen of London;“ but it was incorporated a 
ſecond: time i 2, or Elizabeth, by the name of the maſter, wardens, and com- 
monalty of freemen of the art and m - of clothworkers of the city 
of London: Elizabeth's charter was confirmed” by Charles the Firſt,” in 1634. 
This- corporation 4s governed by. maſter, four wardens, thirty-three affiſtants, 
and 154-liverymen z each of whom, upon their admiſſion, pays a fine of 201. 
Their hall is in Mincing Lane; and they have a very large eſtate, out of which 
is annually paid to charitable uſes about 1, 40 llI. wy lf gs ls 


The principal 1 ſocieties of the merchants of this city are, the Ham- 
burgh company, the Hudſon's Bay company, the Ruſſia company, the Turkey 
company, Eaſt-India company, the Royal African company, the South Sea 


company, and ſome - Inſurance companies. 


I. The Hamburgh company was originally tiled the merchants of the ſtaple, 
and afterwards -merchant adventurers. They were firſt incorporated by king Ed- 
ward the Firſt, and by leave of the duke of Brabant, made Antwerp their ſtaple 
or mart for the Low Countries ; but Edward the Third removed their ſtaple, firſt 
to Calais, in his French territories, and then to ſeveral great towns in England: 
| queen Elizabeth enlarged the trade of this company, and impowered its members 
to treat with the princes and ſtates of Germany, for a proper place for their ſtaple, 
which was-at length fixed at oe where they obtained the name * the 

| 2 ; Ham- 
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Hamburgh age + They have a governor, a deputy-governor, and a fetlow- 
ſhip, or court of aſſiſtants, WS” 5 HAST « | A - BH, 


IT. The Hudſon's Bay company, incorporated by Charles the Second, -in 1670; 
carry on a conſiderable trade to all places within Hudſon's Streights and Bay, 
where they have ſeveral factories, to which the natives bring their furs, ſkins, 
and other commodities, in exchange for the commodities of England. - This-cor- 


Yration is governed by a governor, a deputy-governor, and ſeven aſſiſtants, - and 
E a handſome hall in Fenchurch- ſtreet, built of brick. | 


III. The Ruſſia company was firſt incorporated by queen Mary, in 1355, 
and not only impowered to carry on an excluſive trade to all parts of the Ruſ- 
ſian empire, but to all ſuch countries as they ſhould diſcover in. thoſe northern 
parts: their privileges were confirmed by parliament, and enlarged by king 


James the Firſt, in 1614. The affairs of the company are managed by a gover- 
nor, four conſuls, and four and twenty aſſiſtants. | 


IV. The Turkey or Levant company was firſt incorporated by queen Elizabeth» 
in 1579 ; and its privileges were augmented and confirmed by king James the Firſt» 


who impowered the members to trade to all parts of the Levant. - The affairs of 


this company are managed by a goyernor, a deputy-governor,. and eighteen aſ- 
ſiſtants. | | 

v. The Eaſt-India company was firſt incorporated by queen Elizabeth, in 1601; 
but Oliver Cromwell, in the beginning of his uſurpation, laid open the trade, upon 
a ſuppoſition, that it would be of advantage to the nation; but in-1657, the ſe- 


parate trade having proved fatal to the undertakers, they were, for the good of 


the whole, united to the company by the legiſlature, In the year 1698, a new 
Eaſt-India company was eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, by virtue of which the 
old company was to have been diſſolved after the expiration of a certain term; 
but by the good offices of friends to both, and for their mutual intereſts, the two. 
companies were joined in 1702, and have ever ſince been ſtiled the united com- 
pany of merchants trading to the Eaſt-Indies. They have a governor, a deputy- 
governor, and twenty-four directors, choſen annually. They haye a houſe in 
Leadenhall-ſtreet, which was rebuilt in 1726, and is a ſpacious, handſome, and 
very convenient ſtructure. | Ty 


VI. The Royal African company was firſt incorporated in 1588, by queen 
Elizabeth, for trading to the African coaſt, It was incorporated a ſecond time by 
king Charles the Second, with an excluſive power to trade all along the coaſt of 
Africa, from the port of Sallee, in South Barbary, to the Cape. of Good Hope, 


during 1000 years. Upon this, the company erected and ſettled feveral forts and 


factories ; but the trade being laid open by parliament, in 1697, the compan 
was diſabled from ſupporting them. For this reaſon it was enacted, that all pri- 
vate traders to Africa ſhould pay the company 101. per cent. for that purpoſe, 
but the ſum produced was fo deficient, that in 1730 the parliament found it ne- 
ceſſary to grant 100,0001. for keeping up the fortreſſes, which ſum has ever ſince 
been occaſionally continued. by parliamentary grants. The affairs; of this com- 
pany are managed by a governor, a ſub-governor, a deputy, and thirty-ſix di- 
xectors, 


VII. The 
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VII. The South Sea company was incorporated by act / of. parliament, in the 
9,177, 967 E 15 8. 4 d. due from the government, and not provided for by par- 
| r It was intended for carrying on a trade to the ſouth ſea, and for the 

encouragement of the fiſnery; and by another act the following year, after the diſ- 
charge of the debt due to the company from the government, it was made per- 
petual. In the year 1714, the capital of the company, upon lending the govern- 
ment an additional ſum of 822, 0g I. 48. 8d. was enlarged by act of parlia- 
ment to ten millions, for which the members received intereſt at ſix per cent. In 
the year 1720, an act of parliament paſſed to enable the company to increaſe their 
eapital, by redeeming ſeveral of the public debts, and to raiſe money for the diſ- 
charge of ſundry national incumbrances. By the ſeveral arts uſed on - this. 
pans hh the capital ſtock of the company was increaſed, by ſubſcriptions, to 
33,843,263 l. 88. 3d. The company has a governor, ſub-governor, and thirty 
directors; and the houſe, which is the beſt of the kind in London, is a ſpacious. 
building, of ſtone and brick, , and ſtands between Threadneedle - ſtreet and Broad 
ſtreet. 12 Alt | | 


There are two incorporated companies which inſure ſhips at ſea, both eſtab- 
liſhed in the reign of king George the Firſt, one is called the Royal. Exchange 
Inſurance company, whoſe office is kept in a part of that building; and the other. 
is the London Inſurance company, whoſe office is kept in Cornhill, near the. 


Royal Exchange. 


98 ; * 
There are alſo ſeveral offices eſtabliſhed in this city for inſuring houſes and 
goods from fire: theſe offices keep a number of ſervants in conſtant pay, to aſſiſt 
in quenching fires; theſe ſervants are called fire-men, and are diſtinguiſhed by 
filver badges, -with the arms of the offices to which they belong; and that water 
may never be wanting, the large wooden ſubterraneous pipes, that ſupply the city 
with water from the Thames and the New River, are perforated at proper diſt- 
ances, and ſtopped with a plug, which is called a fire plug; and which, being 
drawn out, immediately lets the water into the ſtreet by a copious ſtream, which 
iſſues with ſuch force; that it riſes near a foot, in a jet not leſs than four inches 
diameter. Of theſe plugs the pariſh officers keep the keys; and that every one 
may know where they are, the two letters F. P. are painted in large black cha- 
racters on a white ground, in ſome conſpicuous part of the houſe that ſtands next- 
n | 


There are alſo ſeveral offices for the 'inſararice of lives; where, in conſideration 
of a ſmall annual ſum, paid during the life of a certain perſon, a conſiderable ſum 
is paid at ſuch. perſon's death. ett nes = 


Buy a liſt of the ſhips that belonged to this city in the year 1732, taken from 
the general regiſter at the cuſtom-houſe, it appears, that the total number of veſ-— 
ſels was 1417, and of the men employed to navigate them, 21,797: it alſo ap- 
pears, that from Chriſtmas 1727, to Chriſtmas 1728, the number-of-Britiſh 1 
that arrived in London from ports beyond the ſea, amounted to 1,8 39 ; of fo- 
reign ſhips, 213; of coaſters, 6, 8 37, and in the whole, 8,889, and yet, prodi- 
gious as this number is, it has greatly increaſed. r! rn 


year 1710, the ninth of queen Anne, in conſideration of its paying off a debt of 


. 
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two miles in circumference, 
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 Wuas7Minoren, the freond diviſion af this vaſt metrapolis, | derives its name 
from a mixſtcr ot abbey, called #*4ſtminfter, on account of its {ituation in reſpe 
of St. Paul's cathedyal in the city of London, which was formerly called 
Minſter. | | | 1 


That diſtrit, which anciently included the city of Weſtminſter, ſtands at the 
diſtance of one mile weſtward of the city of London, and contains only two 
s, thoſe of St. M and St. John, beſides two chapels of eaſr. It forms 

a triangle, of which one ſide extends the Thames, from Whitehall - ta Mill- 
Bank, another from Millbank to the end of a park: called St. James's Pang, 
and the third from the weſt end of the park to Whitehall, che whole: being abaut 


The eity of Weſtminſter, by an act of parliament paſſed in the twenty · ſeventh 
year of 1 is governed by à high ſteward, an officer of great ſtate 
and dignity, WBO is y one of che firſt peers of the realm, and js choſen 
for life, by the dean and chapter of a collegiate church in this city, dedicat | 
St. Peter, and called the abbey church; an under ſteward, who likewiſe holds hi 
office for life, is nominated by the high ſteward, and confirmed: by che dean; and 
an high bailiff, whoſe office is alſo for life, named by the dean and chapter, and 
confirmed by the high ſteward. "Beſides theſe officers, here are ſixteen burgeſſes 
and as many aſſiſtants, and a high conſtable, chofen by the burgeſſes at the court 
leet, which is held by the high ſteward or his deputy. Out of the fixteen hur- 
geſſes two chief burgeſſes are choſen, one for each of two precincts, into which 
Welſttuaſter is divided. The high &eward, or his-deputy, es as chairman at 
the quarter ſeſſions of this vity and its liberties. The high bailiff is a perſon/ al- 
ways ſuppoſed to be converſant in the law; he. has the power of-a ſheriff, ſum- 
mons jurſes, preſides over all the bailiffs of this city, and liberties, ſuperintends 
elections for members of patliament, and ſits next the under ſteward in ̃ 
where he receives all the fines and forfeitures to his own: uſe; the to chief bur- 
geſſes ſit next him. Other inferior officers are a town clerk, an afferour, and a 
Crier. | | 


The dean and chapter are inveſted with an eccleſiaſtical and civil juriſdiction 
within the liberties of Weſtminſter, St. Martins le Grand, near Chea a „ in the 
city of London, and ſome towns in Effex, which are exempted both from the ju- 
riſdiction of the biſhop of London, and archbiſhop of Canterbury. N 


In queen Elizabeth's time, Weſtminſter had but four -pariſh churches, St. 
Margaret's, St. Martin's in the Fields, the Savoy church, and St. Clement's Danes; 
but now, beſides the two pariſh churches of St. Margaret and St. John, the ori- 
ginal diſtrict of the city, it has ſeven churches, St. Clement's Danes, St. Paul's 
Covent Garden, St. Mary's le Strand, St. Martin's in the Fields, St. Anne's, St. 
James's, and St. George's, Hanover Square. 0 | 


St. Margaret's church was founded by Edward the Confeſſor, ſince. which time 
it has been frequently rebuilt and repaired ;' and in 1733, it was not only re- 
paired, but its tower was caſed, at the expence of - 3,5001. granted by parlia- 
ment, in conſideration of its being the church where the houſe of commons at- 
tend drYine ſervice on ſtate holidays, as the peers do at Weſtminſter Abbey. 

In 


The church of St. John the "Evangeliſt was built in 1728, and is remarkable 
having ſunk while it was building, which occaſioned an alteration in the 
On the north and ſouth ſides of this church are magniffeent particos, hp” 
by vaſt ſtone pillars, as is alſo the roof of the church. At each of the 


. 
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The maſt remarkable ſtructure in Weſtminſter is the abbey church of St. Peter. 
The earlieft mention of a church and convent here, js about the year 850, when 
the convent was deftroyed by the Danes. It was however rebuilt by king Edgar, 
e and the preſent magnificent was 
in the of king Henry the Third. It fuffered much by fire in 1274, 
but was repaired by Edward the Firſt, Edward the Second, ant the aber. "i 
1700, this church being much decayed, the parliament granted money for re- 
pairing it, as it has done often fince. © x thn , POP , tity e 


The form of the abbey church is that of à long croſs; its is 489 feet, 
and the breadth of the weſt front 66 feet; the length of the croſs ifle is 89 fer, 
and the height of the roof 92 feet. At the weſt end are two towers: the nave 
and croſs iſle are ſupported by fifty ſlender pillars of Suſſex marble, about twelve 
feet and a half aſunder, beſides pilaſters. There are ninety- four windows in the 
upper and lower ranges, aft which, with the arches, roofs, and doors, are in the 
ancient Gothic 928 The Fry of ae ae . than the 
dutfide; the Ive is parti that of t and iſle?: the choir, 
from which there is a by ſeveral ſteps, to a fine jece, is paved lo- 
zengewiſe with black and white marble, _ has twenty-eight Ralls on the north, 
as many on the ſouth, and eight at the weſt end. > F 


In this church, which is the depoſitary of our illuſtrious dead, there are twelve 
ſepulchral chapels, containing ſeveral ancient and curious monuments of the kings, 
s, and nobility of this country: theſe are the chapels of Edward the Con- 
for, Henry the Seventh, St. Benedict, St. Edmund, St. Nicholas, St. Paul, St. 
John Baptiſt, St. Eraſmus, St. John the Evangeliſt, St. Michael, St. Andrew, and 
St. Blaiſe. Beſides the monuments, contained in thoſe chapels, there are many 
worth obſervation in the ſeveral iſles of this church, in memory of our poets, phy- 
loſophers, heroes, and patriots. | PIT 20707 


Near the abbey church is the king's ſchool, uſually called -Weſtminſter ſchool. 
It was originally founded in 1070, and founded a ſecond time by queen Eliza- 
beth, in 1560, whence it is ſometimes called the Queen's college, for a head. maſ- 
ter, a ſecond maſter, and forty ſcholars, who are ealled king's ſeholars, and fitted 
for the univerſity ; they are provided with all neceſſaries except cloathing, of 
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which they have only a gown once a- year. This is now become one of the great- 
eſt ſchools in the kingdom; it has not only a firſt and ſecond maſter, but five 
uſhers; and beſides the boys upon the foundation, here are between three. and 
four hundred young gentlemen, moſt of them the children of perſons of the firſt 
fortunes and Amit in the kingdom. Out of this ſchool ſix or more boys are 
elected yearly for Trinity college in Cambridge, and Chriſt's Church in Ox- 
ford. | WOT : . N 2 Hann 


Near the weſt gate of the abbey church, is a building called the Gate-houſe, 
which is uſed as a priſon, both for debtors and felons, and was erected in the 
time of king Edward the Third. | | | HARA 

In a place called Tothill-fields, in the pariſh of St. Margaret, there is a bride- 
well or work-houſe; and in the ſame parith, an hoſpital, founded by king Charles 
the Firſt, for poor orphans, . beſides ten alms-houſes, and ſix charity ſchools. a 


On the north-eaſt ſide of the abbey church, is an old Gothic building, called 
Weſtminſter-hall, firſt built by William Rufus, as an addition to a royal palace 
there, and afterwards rebuilt by king Richard the Second, in the year 1397. It 
is reckoned one of the largeſt rooms in Europe, being 270 feet long, 74 feet 


broad, and go feet high, ſupported only by buttreſſes, without one pillar ; the roof 


is timber, and was a few years ago ſlated, the old covering of lead being thought 
too heavy: the pavement is of ſtone. In this ſpacious room the kings of Eng- 
land have generally held their coronation, and other ſolemn, feaſts. It is gener 

uſed for the trial of peers ; and here, ever ſince the reign of Henry the Third, 
the three great courts of chancery, king's bench, and common pleas, have been 
generally held at the four terms of the year; and the court of exchequer is held 
above ſtairs, 1 | 


Adjoining to the ſouth-eaſt angle of Weſtminſter-hall, is a building formerly 
called St. Stephen's chapel, from its having been dedicated to St. Stephen: it was 
founded by King Stephen, and in 1347, rebuilt by king Edward the Third, who 
converted it to a collegiate church; but ever ſince it was ſurrendered to Edward 
the Sixth, it has been uſed for the aſſembly of the repreſentatives of the com- 
mons of England, and is now generally called the houſe of commons. It is a 
neat room, capable of holding 600 perſons, and has commodious -apartments 
about it, as the ſpeaker's chamber, rooms for committees, and other offices. The 
benches for the members, which gradually aſcend one above another, as in a 
theatre, are covered with green cloth; the floor is matted, and there are wain- 
ſcot galleries around it, ſuſtained by cantilevers adorned with carved work, where 
ſtrangers are often permitted to fit and hear the debates, : 


Adjoining to Weſtminſter-hall, on the ſouth ſide, is an edifice called the houſe 
of lords, or the houſe of peers, from being the place where the peers of Great 
Britain aſſemble in parliament. This houſe ſtands ſouth and north, as that of the 
commons does eaſt and weſt. It is an oblong room, ſomewhat leſs than 
that in which the commons meet, and is hung with fine old tapeſtry; 
with hiſtorical figures, repreſenting the defeat of the Spaniſh Armada in 1388; 
the gift of the States of Holland to queen Elizabeth. Here is a throne 


for 
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for the king, with ſeats on the right and left for ſuch princes of the blood as are 


peers of the realm. Before the throne: are three broad ſeats, ſtuffed with wool ; 


on the firſt of which, next to the throne, fits the lord chancellor, or keeper of the 


great ſeal, who is ſpeaker of the houſe. of peers ; and on the other two fit the 
judges, the maſter of the rolls, or the maſters in chancery, who attend occaſion- 
ally to be conſulted in points of law. The two archbiſhops ſit at ſome diſtance 
from the throne, on the right Rand, and the other biſhops in a row under them. 
The benches for the lords pp and temporal are covered with red cloth; and 
there is a bar acroſs the houſe, at the end oppoſite to the throne. 


| Adjoining to the Houſe of Lords is an apartment called the Prince's Chamber, 
where the king is robed when he comes to the houſe ; and there are other apart- 
ments in which the peers put on their robes, : 


Between the Houſe of Lords and the Houſe of Commons is an apartment called, 
the Court of Requeſts, where ſuch as have buſineſs in either houſe attend. L 


Another apartment, called the Painted Chamber, ſtands alſo between both 
houſes : This is ſaid to have been Edward the Confeſſor's bed-chamber, and the 
room in which the parliaments were anciently opened. Conferences are often 
held here between the two houſes, or their committees, there being a gallery of 
communication for the members of the houſe of commons to come up without. 
being crouded. ” bet Lajton 


But the principal public building in Weſtminſter is a bridge called Weſtmin- 
ſter-Bridge, built over the Thames, from a place called the: Woolſtaple, near New 
Palace-yard, to the oppoſite ſhore. It is accounted one of- the fineſt bridges in 
the world, and extends in length from wharf to wharf 1223 feet, being full 300 
feet longer than London Bridge. It is forty-four feet wide, a commodious — 
way being allowed for paſſengers on each ſide, of about ſeven feet broad, raiſed 
above the road allowed for carriages, and paved with broad moorſtones. The in- 
termediate ſpace is ſufficient to admit three carriages and two horſes to go abreaſt. 


This bridge conſiſts of thirteen large and two ſmall arches, with fourteen inter- 


mediate piers: Each pier terminates with a ſaliant right angle againſt the ſtream, 
both upward and downward: the two middle piers are each ſeventeen feet wide, 
at the ſpringi g of the arches, and contain 3000 cubic feet, or near 200 tons of 
ſolid ſtone an 

The arches of this bridge are all ſemicircular, and {pring from about two feet 
above low-water-mark. The middle arch is feventy-lix feet wide, and the reſt 
decreaſe in width equally on each ſide by four feet. There are ſemi- octangulat 


towers, which form receſſes in the foot-way. The whole is lighted by lamps, and 


fenced on each fide with a wall and baluſtrade. 


The free water-way under the arches of this bridge 1s 870 feet ; ſo that there is 
no ſenſible fall of water. | | | X 


The firſt ſtone was laid the 29th of January 1738--9; the building was finiſhed 


the 10th of November 1750,-and the bridge opened the 17th following. | 
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the others decreaſe in width equally on each ſide, by one foot. 
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to thoſe of St. Martin's in the Fields, was 4 called Whitehall, originally 
built by Hubert de Burgh, earl of Kent, before the year 1244. It afterwards 
came to the archbiſhops of York ; whence it was called York Place; and conti- 


7 3 &2 V1 0-2. 
On the bank of the Thames, at the confines of St Margaret's pariſh, and next 


nued to be the city reſidence of the archbiſhops, till it was purchaſed by ki 
Henry the Eighth of cardinal Wolſey, in 1530 then it became the place of 
dence for the court, and continued fo till the year 1697, when by accidental fire it 
was all burnt down, except the part called the —_— -houſe, which had been 
added to the palace of Whitehall by king James the Firſt, according to a deſign 
of Inigo Jones. This Banquetting-houſe is an elegant and magnificent ſtructure, 
built of hewn ſtone, adorned with an upper and owner range of pillars, of the 
Ionic and Compoſite orders: the capitals are enriched with fruit 05 foliage; and 
between the columns are the windows. - The roof is covered with lead, and ſur- 
rounded with a baluſtrade. The Banquetting-houſe chiefly conſiſts of one room, 
of an oblong form, forty feet high, and a proportionable length and breadth. 
The cieling is painted by the celebrated Sir Peter Paul Rubens. It is now uſed 
only as a chapel-royal, and the reſt of the houſe ſerves for ſtate offices. 


- Oppoſite to the r is a modern edifice, in a very manner, 
called the Horſe- guards, from the king's horſe- guards, who, while his majeſty 
reſides at St. James's palace, do duty here, two at a time being conſtantly mount- 
ed, and compleatly armed, under two ſlope porches, detached from the building, 
and erected to ſhelter them from the weather. This ſtructure conſiſts of a center 
and two wings. In the center is an arched paſſage into St. James's Park; and 
the building oyer this has a pediment, on which are the king's arms cut in bas 
rehef. The wing on each ſide of this center is a pavilion, and in the middle riſes 
a cupola: the wings are plainer than the center, and conſiſt each of a front, pro- 
jecting a little, with ornamented windows, in the principal ſtory, and a plain one 
in the ſides; each has its pediment, with a circular window in the center. 


Near the Horſe-guards is the Treaſury, under the government of five lords com- 
miſſioners, one of whom is called firſt lord of the treaſury : under theſe are two 
joint ſecretaries, four chief clerks, and ſixteen under clerks, with other officers. 
This building fronts the Parade in St. James's Park, and conſiſts of three ſtories. 
It has a court on the inſide, ſurrounded with buildings. The office of trade and 
plantations 1s alfo 12 here, under the government of eight commiſſioners, and 
other officers, whoſe buſineſs it is to examine the cuſtom-houſe accounts of all 
the goods exported and imported to and from the ſeveral parts of the kingdom; 
in order to diſcover the advantages and diſadvantages of the trade of this nation 
with other kingdoms and ſtates, in regard to the balance of trade; and alſo to 
benefit our plantations, by promoting their trade, and encouraging ſuch branches 
as are moſt conducive to their reſpective intereſts, as well as that of the kingdom 
in general. 


The church of St. Martin was ſo called from having been dedicated to St. Mar- 
tin: It is alſo diſtinguiſhed by the name of St. Martin's in the Fields, from its 
ſituation, which was formerly a field, with only a few houſes about it; though 
now it is nearly in the center of that vaſt maſs of buildings which has connected 
"Weſtminſter with London, and runs out collaterally to a very great extent. Tho 
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1 
church of St. Martin 90 decay 1 nry 
afterwards rebulle ule e 5g ons rk 5 25 We 
conimodare the inhabitants, it was augmented in of ah 
5 eldeſt ſon of James che Firſt, and ſeveral of the nobility 
reparations, it was entirely taken down in 1720, 3 to an 
parliament, and a new church begun, which was finiſhed in 1726. This is . 
elegant edifice, built of ſtone. It has a noble portico on the weſt front, of C 
5 columns, ſupporting. a Fee in which are the royal arms cut in bas 
The aſcent to this portico is ht of ver ſtepe The length 
of a dis church is about 140 feet, the wt 60, the height 45: it has a 
fine arched roof, "ſuſtained b 8 ſtone columns. The ſteeple has a 
—— * 1 and one of the rings of bells in London. The pariſh of St. 
ich is ſuppoſed to have been originally taken out of St. Margaret's, 
has 2 199 both in in Rouſes and inhabitants, that it is now one of the largeſt 
and moſt populous in the bills of mortalit ty : and though the pariſhes of St. Paul's 
Covent Garden, St. Anne's, St, ames's, and St. George's Hanover Square, 
have been taken out of it, the number of its houſes 1 is computed at no leſs than 
4000. 


The Admiralty- office is in this pariſh, and is a magnificent ſtructure, built 
with brick and ſtone. The eaſt front has two deep Wings, and a very lofty por- 
tico, ſupported by four very large ſtone mg Beſides a hall, and other com- 
mon rooms, here are ſeven ſpacious houſes for ſeven commiſſioners of the Admi- 
ralty. The wall before the —_ has been lately rebuilt, in an elegant manner : 
a piazza, conſiſting of beautiful columns, runs almoſt from one end to the other, 
and each ſide of the gate is ornamented with a ſea-horſe, not ill cut in ſtone. = 
this office 2 tranſ: ed all affairs belonging to the juriſdiction of the admiralty ; | 
admirals, captains, and other .naval officers. are e and orders, iſſued for 
the tral of oſe who have failed in their duty. | 


9's 


In the pariſh of St. Martin, where ſeveral capital ſtreets terminate is a large 
opening called Charing-croſs, from one of the croſſes which king Edward the 
irſt .cauſed to be erefted in memory of his queen Eleanor, and Charing, the 
name of a village which ſtood on the ſpot where the croſs was built. The croſs 
continued till the civil wars in the reign of Charles the Firſt, when it was entirely 
deſtroyed by the fanatics, as a monument of -popiſh ſuperſtition ; but after — 
reſtoration, an equeſtrian ſtatue of king Charles t the Firſt was ſet up in its ſtead: 
this ſtatue ſtill remains; it is of braſs, and very finely executed. It ſtands on a 
pedeſtal ſeventeen feet high, and is ſecured by a- palliſade, incloſing an area of 
thirty feet diameter, which is elevated about twelve inches above the ſtreet. 


Near Charing-croſs, upon the eaſt ſide, 1s Northumberland-houſe, ſo called 
Hom its having been in poſſeſſion of the earls of Northumberland for more than 
a hundred years. It was originally built in the reign of king James the Firſt, by 
Henry Howard earl of Northampton, and is ls the only houſe of the ancient 
nobility remaining in London. It originally conſiſted of ons ſides only, but is 


now a ſpacious quadrangle, with a garden and fine walks behind it, extend- 
ing almoſt to the Thames. | 


SC Near 


A ( 
Near Charing-croſs, on the north fide, is a place called the Mews, now con- 
taining ſtables for the king's horſes, Mews is a name given to places where hawks 


are kept, and is derived from Mew, a term uſed among falconers, ſignifying to 


moult, or caſt feathers; and this place was uſed for the accommodation of the 
king's falconers and hawks, fo early as the year 1377; but the king's ſtables at 
Lomeſbury, now called Bloomſbury, being deſtroyed by fire in the year 1537, 
king Henry the Eighth cauſed the hawks to be removed, and the Mews to be en- 
larged, and fitted up for his horſes; and it has continued to be the king's ſtables 
ever ſince. The building conſiſts of a quadrangle ; which being greatly decayed, 


the north ſide was rebuilt in a magnificent manner by king, George the Second, 


in the year 1732. 


Near the Mews are. a public ſchool and library, belonging to St. Martin's pa- 
riſh. This ſchool was endowed, and the library well furniſhed with books, in 
the reign of king James the Second, by Dr. Tenniſon, then miniſter in this pa- 
riſh, and rend. archbiſhop of Canterbury. ö | 

In the pariſh of St. Martin is an old building, called St. James's houſe, to 
which the court removed upon the burning of Whitehall in 1697; and it has 
continued to be the reſidence of our kings ever ſince. An hoſpital, founded by 


the citizens of London before the Conqueſt, for fourteen leprous maids, for- 


merly ſtood on this ſpot ; and from this hoſpital the panes which was built 


by king Henry the _ ſoon after the general diſſolution, derived its name. 


It is an irregular buil ing, of a mean appearance from without, but it. contains 
many beautifal and magnificent apartments. The chapel of the hoſpital was con- 
verted to the uſe of the royal family, as it remains to this day, and is a royal pecu- 
liar exempted from all epiſcopal juriſdiftion. The ſervice of the chapel is like 
that in cathedrals ; and for that end there belongs to it a dean, a lord almoner, a 
ſubdean, forty-eight chaplains, who preach in their turns before the royal family, 
twelve gentlemen of the chapel, two organiſts, ten children, a ſerjeant, a yeo- 
man, a groom of the veſtry, and a bell-ringer. 


=> 


When this palace was built, it abutted in the ſouth-weſt upon an uncultivated 


| . tract of ground, which the king incloſed, and converted into a park, 
r 


called from the palace St, James's Park : he alſo laid it out into walks, and col- 
lected the water into one body. It was afterwards much enlarged and improved 
by Charles the Second, who planted it with lime trees, and formed a beautiful 
viſta, near half a mile in length, called the Mall, from its being adapted to a play 
at bowls ſo called. He alſo Firmed the water into a canal of 100 feet broad, and 
2800 feet long, and furniſhed the Park with a decoy, and other ponds for water 
fowl. This Park, which is near a mile and an half in 3 and ſur- 

rounded with magnificent ſtructures, is ary jy open, and uſed as a thorough. . 


fare by all ſorts of people. At the eaſt end is a ſpacious parade for the exerciſe of 
the horſe and foot guards. | 


In a line with St. James's palace, on the eaſt ſide, is Marlborough-houſe, which 
belongs to the duke of Marlborough, and is a very large brick edifice, orna- 
mented with ſtone, and built in a peculiar taſte. It has two wings, and a very 
ſpacious court before it: the front, which is very extenſive, has only two ſeries 


of 


Fs. 
— * 


W 
of windows: the building is terminated by a baluſtrade on the top: and the apart 
ments are magnificent, well diſpoſed, and richly furniſhed, wad 


On the weſt ſide of St. James's Park, fronting the Mall and grand canal, ſtands 
the Queen's Palace. It was originally known by the name of Arlington-houfe; 
but being purchaſed by the late duke of Buckingham's father, who rebuilt it, 
in 1703, from the ground, with brick and ſtone, it was called Buckingham-houſe 
rill the year 1762, when his preſent majeſty bought it; and it began to be called 
the Queen's Palace, from the particular pleafure the Queen expreſſed in the retire- 
ment of this houſe. It is in every reſpect a fine building, and not only commands 
a proſpect of St. James's Park in front, but has a park, lately much enlarged, and 
a canal, belonging to itſelf behind it, together with a good garden, and a fine ter- 
race, from whence, as well as from the apartments, there is a proſpect of the ad- 
jacent country. It has a ſpacious court-yard, incloſed with iron rails, fronting 
St. James's Park, with offices on each fide, ſeparated from the manſion-houſe by 
two wings of bending piazzas, and arched galleries, elevated on pillars of the 

Tuſcan, Doric, and Ionic orders. Each front of this houſe has two ranges of 
pilaſters, of the Corinthian and Tuſcan orders. | | . 


North-weſt of Buckingham-houſe, at the ſouth-eaſt corner of Hyde-park, in 
a fine ſituation, and a clear and pure air, is a neat plain building, which formerly 
belonged to Lord Laneſborough, but was, in the year 1733, taken and fitted up 
by a charitable ſociety, for the reception of the ſick and lame, by the name 
St. George's hoſpital. It was firſt opened for the admiſſion of patients. on the fi 
day of January 1734, and has ever ſince been ſupported by voluntary ſubſcrip- 
tions and donations, and ſo well attended and managed, that now it is one of the 
moſt flouriſhing hoſpitals in the kingdom. The governors of this charity are 
about 300. | 


Near St. George's Hoſpital is a Lock Hoſpital, erected for the reception of 
perſons afflicted with venereal diforders, and ſupported by voluntary ſubſcriptions. 
and donations. | 1 | 364 api 


Beſides many noble private buildings in the pariſh of St. Martin, that have not 
been mentioned here, but would in a larger work merit particular notice, this. 
pariſh contains the following additional public ones; two charity-ſchools, two. 
alms-houſes, a pariſh work-houſe, a round-houſe, and a play-houſe. | 


St. James's Church was built in the reign of Charles the Second, at the expence- 
of Henry earl of St. Albans, and other neighbouring inhabitants; and was made 
parochial by act of parliament in 1685. The building is of brick and ſtone, 
about eighty-five feet long, ſixty broad, and forty-five feet high, with a. handſome 
ſteeple 150 feet in height, 1 5 


St. James's Square is in the pariſh of St. James's, and is an area of at leaſt four 
acres, built round chiefly with noblemens houles, in the modern taſte. In the 
middle of the ſquare is a fine baſon, ſurrounded with a gravel walk, and incloſed: 
with an iron paliſade. 8 : 


In a ftreet called Piccadilly, in the pariſh of St. James's, is Burlington-houfe, ſo 
called from its being the reſidence of the earls of Burlington: it is fenced from 
| | | the- 
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the ſtreet by a brick wall, about 220, feet in length, in which are Foe coach gies. 
The front of the houſe is of ſtone, and is remarkable for the beauty of the deli 
and workmanſhip. It has two wings, joined by a circular collonade of the Do 
order. The front was built by the late earl of Burlington: the apartments are in a 
fine taſte ; and the ſtair-caſe painted with great ſpirit, by Seb. Ricci. Behind the 
Houſe is a ſpacious garden. - | | e | 


In Piccadilly are ſeveral other magnificent houſes, as Su nderland-houſe, Devon- 
ſhire-houſe, and two new houſes, one erected by the earl of Bath, and the other 
by the earl of Egremont. In this pariſh there are two chapels of eaſe, three cha- 
rity-ſchools, two ſquares, two markets, part of a third, and a workhouſe for the 
pariſh poor. 


The Church of St. George the Martyr is a beautiful ſtructure, near a ſquare 
called Hanover ſquare. This was one of the fifty new churches erected within 
the bills of mortality, by act of parliament, in the reign of queen Anne. The 
ground for the church was given by the late lieutenant-general Stewart, who alſo 
Fee 4000 l. to the pariſh, towards erecting and endowing a charity-ſchool ; which, 
by the additional benefactions and ſubſcriptions of the pariſhioners, is become 


very-conſiderable. In this-pariſh are four chapels of eaſe, a workhouſe for the 
poor, and a market for meat and herbage. A 


Here are two ſpacious quadrangles of magnificent houſes, called Hanover and 
Groſvenor Squares. Hanover Square conſiſts of an area of about two acres: 
Groſvenor Square contains about five acres, and is laid out with gravel a 


nd gre 
walks, and quickſet buſhes, It is incloſed with a baluſtrade upon a dwarff wall, 
and adorned in the center with a gilt equeſtrian ſtatue of king George the Firſt, 
on a pedeſtal. | | 


In Duke-ſtreet, Greſvenor's Square, in this pariſh, is a Lying. in Hoſpital, for 
' unmarried as well as married woinen. It is ſupported by voluntary contributions, 
and any woman recommended by a governor or ſubſcriber is received, and pro- 
vided with aſſiſtance, and all neceſſaries, during the laſt ſtage of her pregnancy, 
and the month of lying-1n. | 


Near Oxford road, in this pariſh, is a plain but commodious brick building, 
called the Middleſex Hoſpital, for the reception of the ſick and lame, and 97 
lying- in married women. The firſt inſtitution of this charity was in Auguſt 1745, 
in two houſes adjoining to each other, in Windmill ſtreet, Tottenham- court 
road, in this neighbourhood : but the number of patients greatly increaſing, this 
building was begun in 1755. The apartments for the reception of lying-in 
women are remote from thoſe for the ſick and lame. This Hoſpital is ſupported 
by charitable contributions. The number of beds at preſent is ſixty-four; and the 
number of patients admitted, from the firſt inſtitution to the beginning of June 
1751, is 15,039, of whom 1829 were ſick and lame, 11,785 were out-patients, 


and 1425 lying-in women. | 


St. Anne's pariſh being taken out of St. Martin's pariſh, by act of parliament 
in 1678, a church, dedicated to St. Anne, was finiſhed in/ 1686, of brick and 
ſtone. The great ornaments of this pariſh are two ſquares, one called Soho 
Square, and the other Leiceſter Square. Soho Square is an area, of three acres, 


ſurroun led 
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4 1 is an area of be- 
emecn _ and three acres: on the north ſide is Saville-houſe, the winter reſi- 


Leto houſe ie majeſty, while prince of Wales; and n 
ſe, the 


The greateſt part of the 1 iſh of St. Paul Covent-garden was e a gardeks; 
belonging to the abbat and convent of Weſtminſter, and was then ly called 
Convent. garden, a name ſince corrupted into Covent, and ſometimes arden.. 
In 1552, king Edward the Sixth gaye it to John carl of Bedford, together with 
a field near it, formerly called the Seven acres, but — rarnogrineg a long 
root, it is called Long-acre: | 


In 1640, Re coiled ded tenants in 
and about Covent n, which 1 is now the pariſh chi 
this precinct was ſeparated, by act of parliament, from the 
and conſtituted an independaat pariſh, The church was byilt by Inj | 
is eſtcemed, by the beſt judges, one of the moſt Apis ect pieces of 
architecture in the world. In the front is a plain portico of the Tuſcan order: 
the columns are maſly, and the intercalumniation large. This portico is defended 
bRan iron paliſade, and iron gates, the gift of the d duke of 
ſingular in the building is, that it has no pillars to 
tower, — Mel On aach fide of the front is 


There is a ſquare before the church, called 8 market, of which 
the church forms almoſt all the weſt fide. This ſquare contains about three acres 
of ground, and is the beſt market in England for herbs, fruit and flowers. It is 
ſurrounded by a wooden rail, and a column i is erected in the middle of it, on the 

of which are four ſun-dials. There 1s a magnificent Piazza on the north and. 
alt 1 * this ſquare, deſigned by Inigo Jones, which, if carried round it, ac- 
lan of this celebrated e would render it, beyond diſpute, 

— the 2 ſquares in Europe. 


There are two charity-ſchools in this periſh, a theatre called Corea gue y- 
* and a bee ph 


| Next to the of St. Paul Covent - garden is that of St. Mary le Strand, che 
church of which pariſh was called St. Mary le Strand, from its having been built in a. 
capital ſtreet called the Strand, and dedicated to St. Mary. This is one of the 50 new 
churches that were erected within the bills of mortality by act of. parliament: i in the 
reign of queen Anne, and the firſt of them that was -finiſhed. It is a 
though not a very extenſive piece of arehitecture. At the entrance on the we fide: 
is an aſcent by a flight of * cut in the * of a circle: theſe lead to a 


40 
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lar portico of Ionic columns, covered with a dome, which is crowned with a vaſe: 
the columns are continued along the body of the church, with pilaſters of the ſame 
order at the corners; and in the intercolumniations are niches handſomely orna- 
mented. Over the dome is a pediment, ſupported by Corinthian columns, which 
are alſo continued round the body of the ſtructure, over thoſe of the Ionic order: 
between theſe are the windows, placed over the niches: theſe columns are ſup- 
ported on pedeſtals, and have pilaſters behind, with arches ſprung from them: 
and the windows have angular and circular pediments alternately. A handfome 
baluſtrade is carried round the top of the church, and its ſummit is adorned with 
vaſes. The ſteeple is light, though ſolid, and ornamented with compoſite co- 
lumns and capitals, / / | | 

The moſt remarkable building in this pariſh is a royal palace called Somerſet- 
houſe, built by the duke of Somerſet, uncle to king Edward the Sixth, upon 
whoſe attainder it fell to the crown ; and Anne of Denmark, queen to king James 
the Firſt, kept her court here, whence it was called Denmark-houſe during that 
reign; but it ſoon after recovered the name of the founder. It was the reſidence 
of queen Catharine, dowager of king Charles the Second, and was ſettled on the 
hte queen Caroline, in caſe ſhe had ſurvived his late majeſty. It conſiſts of ſeveral 
courts, and has a garden behind ſituated on the bank of the Thames. The front 
towards the Strand is adorned with columns and entablature of the Doric order. 
The firſt court is a handſome quadrangle, built on all ſides with free-ſtone. - On 


the ſouth ſide is a piazza, before the great hall or guard-room. Beyond this are 


other courts, which lie on a deſcent towards the 8 and the Thames; and on 
the ſide of the river, king Charles the Second added a magnificent ſtructure of 
free ſtone, with a noble piazza built by Inigo Jones. This new building contains 
the royal apartments, which command a beautiful proſpect of the river, and the 
country beyond it. The garden was adorned with ſtatues, ſhady walks, and a 
bowling- green: but as none of the royal family have reſided here ſince queen Ca- 
tharine, ſeveral of the officers of the court, and its dependants, are permitted to 
lodge in it; and great part of it has been lately uſed as barracks for ſoldiers and 
recruits. The garden is totally ruined, and the apartments are become ſuitable to 
their new gueſts. 


The pariſh next to St. Mary le Strand is St. Clement's Danes, ſo called from its 
church, which is ſuppoſed to be dedicated to pope Clement the Firſt, who ſuffered 
martyrdom in the reign of the Roman emperor Trajan, and to be the church, or 


' elſe the common 'coemetery of the Danes in London. A church has been ſituated 


in this place ever ſince the year 7co at leaſt ; but the preſent ſtructure was begun 
in 1680. It was deſigned by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and is one of the beſt of all 
that were built before the fifty new churches. It is built of ſtone, has two ſeries - 
of windows, the lower plain, and the upper well ornamented, and the termination 
is by an Attic, the pilaſters of which are crowned with yaſes. On the ſouth fide is 
a portico, covered with a dome, ſupported by Ionic columns; and oppoſite to this 
is another. It has a beautiful ſteeple, carried to a great height. 


In this pariſh there are three inns of chancery, Clement's Inn, New Inn, and 
Lyon's Inn. 8 | 


Clement's 
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Clement's, Inn is ſo called from its ſituation in the neighbourhood. of St. Cle- . 
ment's church; it belongs to the Inner Temple, and confiſts. of a and three 


courts, where the ſtudents of the law have had lodgings ever ſince the year 1478. 


New Inn was ſo called in contradiſtinction to an old inn which belonged to this 
ſociety, in Sea-coal Lane, near Fleet-ditch. - It is ſituated in Wych- and 
Joins to Clement's Inn, It is ſpacious. and airy, conſiſting only of one well-built 
court, with a handſome hall, and ſmall garden. This Inn belongs to the Middle 
Temple, and is governed by a treaſurer and twelve ancients. ow 


Het bos low 
Lyon's Inn is oppoſite to New Inn, and is ſaid to have been in poſſeſſion of the 
ſtudents and practitioners of the law, ever ſince the year 1420. It belongs to the 
Inner Temple. 3 EP | | EONS 4.1% | 


In this pariſh is an excellent market for butcher's meat, poultry, and all forts | 


of garden ſtuff, It is called Clare-market, from the family. of Clare, .dukes of 
Newcaſtle, who were the original proprietors of it. 5 PBS od 


Exeter Exchange is one of the moſt remarkable buildings in this pariſh. It had 
its name from its ſituation in the place where formerly the manſion-houſe df the 
earls of Exeter ſtood. It is a large building, erected for the benefit of trade, and 
conſiſting of a lower and upper floor. The lower floor is laid out into little 
ranged on each ſide a long room; and the upper one is now. uſed for auctions, and 
other ſuch purpoſes. 7 8 


Near Exeter Exchange is an ancient building, called the Savoy, from Peter 
earl of Savoy and Richmond, who firſt erected a houſe here in 1243. This houſe 
afterwards came into the poſſeſſion of the friars of Montjoy, of whom queen Elea- 
nor, wife of king Henry the Third, purchaſed it for her ſon Henry duke of Lan- 
caſter. The duke afterwards enlarged and beautified it at an immenſe expence: 
and in the reign of Edward the Third this was reckoned one of the fineſt palaces 
in England; but in 1381 it was burnt to the ground, with all its ſumptuous fur- 
niture, by the Kentiſh rebels, under Wat Tyler. Henry the Seventh began to 
rebuild it in its preſent form, for an hoſpital for the reception. of an hundred di- 
ſtreſſed objects; but the hoſpital was ſuppreſſed by Edward the Sixth, who grant- 


ed its furniture, together with 700 l. azyear of its revenues, to the hoſpitals of 
9 — and Bridewell. The Savoy has ever ſince belonged 


Chriſt's church, St. | 
to the crown, and conſiſts of a large edifice, built with free-ſtone and flint, in 
which detachments of the king's guards lie, where they have a priſon for the con- 
finement of deſerters and other offenders, and lodgings for recruits. A part of 
the Savoy was allotted by king William the Third to the French refugees, who 
have {till a chapel here, which was the ancient chapel or church of the hoſpital. - 


Beſides the cities and liberties of London and Weſtminſter, which have been 
now deſcribed, there is a ſuburb to the north of vaſt extent, running the whole 
length of both: this muſt next be traced, beginning at the weſt, and proceeding. 
eaſtward to the end. EL ric. | COD > 


The next pariſh to the liberties of Weſtminſter, on the eaſt, is that of St. 


Giles in the Fields. The church of w_ pariſh was built in 1734, and is one of 
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| 92 this p one of t geſt and moſt beautiful AAR 1 if n not 
37 Yr Eire Piel. It was 'originally Mid out by the cele- 

d Johes : the 33 colin our wy l ih che middle of which is 

ey, OT ma 8 R Walks, encompaſſed with an 
kN n panne Bed up *. — This 1d N oh the north, 
weſt, and ſouth, with Macke dünn * IW. en with the wall 
of Lincoln's Inn-gardens. Between theſe bounds and the palliſades, is a ſpacious 


Uetthe for carriuges, and à path for fobt allen ers, aved th broad flat ftones, 
And Tectifed by Be. ue paßer Mfnde 5 * 


In Brownlow-ſtreet, Long Acre, in this parifh, is a « lying-in hoſpital, reel 
By ctaritable Contttbutions, for the rellef of p poor wotrien, where ſuch 
Married \wortien as afe odjets of charity, * — — Filled with cotrifnodious 
apartments and beds, good nu e Aer, t, proper medicines, and 
the advice and aſſiſtance of ntlemen of ſkill 75 ber in midwifery, as well 
us the attendance of midwfves, in "the alt ſtage ef their pregnancy, and during 
the month of lying-in. 


There are in this — 700 ittity NThock, An Ans: honſe, a \wotk-houſe: for 
me poor, amd tler CHaritable foundations. 


The church of St. George, Bloomſbury, is one of the ity n new dies ereQted 
by At of 'pailiathent, a dine from all the feſt by ſtanding ſouth and 
dorch. by the ftatile of king orge the Firſt at the top of its ſpire. 


In A Fa is the Biitſh Muſeum, fotmerly called M Houſe, from 
paving been tlie tefidente of the dukes of Montague. It was built in 1677 ; and 
In 17 53, tie Parliament having paſſed an act for purchaling the mufeum of the 
late Sie He Sloane, rid the tion of manuſcripts of the late lord Oxford, 
called che Harfeian Eibrity, for the (uſe of the public, twenty-ſix truſtees were 

appointed and incorporate „in order to Provide a repoſitory for theſe and ſome 
other collections, Which re dofitory was to be called the Britiſn Mufeum. "Theſe 
truſtees elected Fifteen other truſtees, and having bought Montague houſe, 
repaĩred and fitted it up for the recepti on of theſe collections. They alſo ap- 
pointed proper officers t ſuperintend che muſeum, and having ordained certain 
ſtatutes with reſpect of the uſe of the collection contained in it, the public were 
admitted to view it in 1757. 


The Britiſn Muſeum is x large and magnificent building, and has a garden of 
near cight acres behind. it. The collection of Sir Hans Sloane conſiſts ot -a very 
great number of natural and artificial curioſities, valuable remains of antiquity, 
and a large library, which, together, coſt the proprietor 50,0001. It was pur- 
chaſed bypartament for 20.600 l. 10, ooo 1. was paid for lord Oxford's manu- 
2 10,000 I. more was laid out for the purchaſe of Montague Houle, 1 5,000 J. 
wed ent in repairs, alterations, and conveniencies, and 30, ooo l. was veſted in 


tic funds, for ſupplying falaries for officers, and other neceſſary expences. - 
R LG. 
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In Great Ormond-ftreet, in * 


. 
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In Lamb's Conduit Fields, in this pazih, js a large Rs re 
called che Foundling Hoſpital, for the geception of e Thee 5 and deſerted 115 
It conſiſts of to wi and a chapel in * 4 t a bh 
fore e e piece ground, an cach 52 uhh i 6 cond 

cat length, which 2 towards two ga 19s rh N by 81 2 3 
ch a manner, that coaches pas and f the ſame time ; 


Ie es is à dgor wur ive E rb 
gate and the hoſpital is adorned with ts, 13 l, an 5 
upon handſome poſts ; and behind it are two handſome — 


| This laudable charity was fiſt eRed by ſeyergl eminent ne merchants, | in 
rejgn of queen Anne, Who ft proj erect An hoſpital f or the hg ff. 5 
ſerted infants, and to ęmploy them in ſuch a A, 45 al er hemp ue 

members of ſociety ; they rope, a et e ee A 

thaugh they did not ſucceed at that time, ſome qt Ebay e tor .t 

ule af fuch an hoſpital, in caſe ir could. exer be gre 


This circumſtance coming to the knowledge of Mr. Th * 
mander of a ſhip in the merchants rwe, BP. app plied - Than ſolicit wo 8 
for the eſtabliſnment of ſuch a charity; and wi en aſſiduity, ſpent "he 
remainder of his life, in promoting this deſign. | 


nag pee a recommendation of his ſcheme, from ſeveral | ons of ai . 
tinction, he procured not ony a large ſubſcription . to on che 25 

upon a petition to the king, his maſeſty granted a Lale eſtabliſh ſhing.t this 1 
pital, 8 the 1 45 of OBaber, 1739 39 3 and afterwards 5 Act. 4 „ec 
was obtained to confirm and en e powers granted by his. majeſty, to the 
vernors and guardians of che hoſpit ital. nk 5 # » A me 


As the building an hoſpital would eren take up much time, the gover- 
2 nors 
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nors hired a large houſe in Hatton Garden; nurſes were provided, and it was re” 
ſolved that ſixty children ſhould' be admitted, which was , accordingly done, on 
the 25th of March 1741.' The foundation of the hoſpital being laid the 16th of 
September, 1742, one wing was finiſhed in 1745, upon which the children were 
removed from the houſe in Hatton Garden, to the new hoſpital. A chapel bein 
now much wanted, the firſt ſtone of one was laid the firſt day of May, 1747, — 
the building was compleated on the 29th of March, 1749. a e 


The general court being informed of the increaſe of benefactions to this cha- 
rity, * of the great number of children already in it, were of opinion, that the 
boys ſhould be kept ſeparate from the girls for which end they gave directions 
for building the other wing of the hoſpital; and by the diligence of the gover- 
nors, and the bounty of the public, the whole was compleated before the firſt of 
January, 1732. The . however found it neceſſary to limit the number 
of children taken in. But on the roth of March, 1756, they petitioned the par- 
liament for pecuniary aſſiſtance, that they might enlarge their plan: upon this, 
the parliament granted them 10, ooo l. and ordered, that all children under two 
months old, that ſhould be brought before the 3 1ſt of December then next, ſhould 
be admitted. On the 17th of January, 1757, the parhament granted them the 
farther ſum of 30, ooo l. and ordered, that all children, under fix months old, 
that ſhould be brought before the iſt of January 1758, ſhould be admitted. From 
the time this charity was made general, about 6,000 infants were annually re- 
ceived ; but it appearing, that nearly one third of them died at nurſe, and that 
further aſſiſtance, to a ſtill larger amount, would be neceſſary, the parliament, 
either becauſe the inſtitution was not thought to anſwer its end, which was the 
preſervation of life, or becauſe the neceſſary ſums were thought too la 


rge to bur- 
den the public with, ordered the hoſpital to be ſhut. up on the 25th of March 


1760. 


Gray's Inn is one of the four 8 inns of court, which, though it lies 
within the limits of the pariſh of St. Andrew, Holborn, is yet without the li- 
berties of the city of London. It took its name from a noble and ancient family 
of the name of Gray, which formerly reſided here, and in the reign of Edward 
the Third, demiſed it to ſome ſtudents of the law; but it is ſaid to have been 
afterwards conveyed to the monks of Shene, near Richmond, in Surry, a few 
miles ſouth-weſt of London, who leaſed it to the ſociety of the inn, by which 
tenure they held it, till the diſſolution of monaſteries, when Henry the Eighth 


granted it to them in fee farm, for the ſame rent which has been paid to the crown 
ever ſince. | 


This inn conſiſts chiefly of two very handſome quadrangles, one of which is 
called Coney Court, and was built in 1687, and one fide of it contains a hall, a. 

| chapel, and a library. The hall is a fine old ſtructure, well built of timber, in 
the form of a college hall. The chapel is a Gothic building, lately - beautified 
and repaired. The library is well furmſhed with books in various faculties and 
languages, for the uſe of the ſtudents. But the chief ornament belonging to this 
inn is a ſpacious garden, conſiſting of gravel walks, between lofty trees, of graſs- 
plats, agreeable ſlopes, and a long terrace, with a portico at each end. The 
terrace is aſcended by a handſome flight of ſteps. 


Lin- 


| ove M 1 0 lb 5 Liz - 
Lincoln's Inn, another of the four principal inns. 
palace of Ralph Nevill, biſhop of Chicheſter, and 
the year 1226. | * 1 
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mere hi ts tl 


the city, came afterwards into the poſſeſſion. of Henry, earl of Lincoln, who 
converted it into a court for the ſtudents of the law, about/the year 1310. From 


him it was called Lincoln's Inn, and conſiſted only of what is now called the Old 


Square, which is entered from Chancery Lane. This ſquare. has ſince received 
ſeveral additional buildings; and now contains, beſides buildings for the ſtudents, 
a large hall; where the lord chancellor hears cauſes in the ſittings after term, and 
a chapel, built in the Gothic ſtile, upon pillars, by Inigo Jones, in the year 1623 : 
the windows are painted with the _ of many perions mentioned in the 
cred writings, at full length, and the arms of ſeveral members of the ſociety ; 
and under it there is an ambulatory, or walk, paved with broad. ſtones. In this 
ſquare 1s allo a good library. „ 1 K 105 | R 


The New Square contains three rows of ſpacious and elegant buildings; one 
on the ſouth, one on the eaſt, and one on the weſt ſide: the north fide is open 
to a large garden, which has a terrace, commanding Lincoln's Inn Fields, of which 
-it makes one compleat fide; the ſouth and weſt fides are in the pariſh of St. Cle- 
ment's Danes, the eaſt ſide is in the Liberty of the Rolls. THIEF 


AS. 


In the middle of this ſquare is a fluted Corinthian column, which ſtands in the 


center of a ſmall baſon, ſurrounded with iron paliſades: at the four corners of 


the baſe. are four boys, through which the water of the baſon uſed to riſe, and fall 
back in a fountain of four jets; and on the top of the column is a ſun dial, with 
four ſides. The ſquare is ſeparated from the gardens by iron paliſades; and the 
28 part of the weſt ſide is taken up by the offices belonging to the ſtamp 
N js, re 


St. James's church, Clerkenwell, was part of a church belonging to an an- 
eient priory, dedicated to St. James the Leſs. This church was rebuilt about the 
year 1623. Clerkenwell- was ſo called from a celebrated fountain at one end of 
a green, called Clerkenwell Green, at which the pariſh clerks of London uſed 
to meet annually and exhibit dramatic repreſentations of certain ſcripture. hiſ- 
tories, before the lord mayor, citizens, and ſome. of the nobility. 1 4 


13 Cold Bath Fields, in this pariſh, is a very plain, but neat ſtructure, called 
the Small Pox Hoſpital, for the relief of the poor in that diſeaſe, being the only 


hoſpital of the kind in Europe. It was inſtituted in 1746, and is ſupported by 


voluntary contribution. | 

It has a houſe belonging to it, in the lower ſtreet of Iſlington, in this. neigt- 
bourhood, for preparing ſuch patients as are to be inoculated. The ſums re- 
ceived for the ſupport of this hoſpital, from its. firſt inſtitution, to the 25th of 
March 1759, amount to 18,9261,, There have been received into the houſe dur- 


ing that time, 3946 patients, who had the ſmall pox the natural way, of whom 


2916 have been cured, and 1030 have died; 1698 patients have been 1 
of whom ſix only are ſaid to have died. 


chancellor of England, about 


Sauth- 
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South-eaſt ef Br. Jaines's church is « ſquare, called St. John's Square, being 
bwin on the Gte of an hoſpital or religious houſe, belonging to the knights of St. 
John of Jeruſalem. The ſquare, which is of an irregular figure, co of three 
piles of building, which form the north, the weſt, and the eaſt ſides. In the eaſt 
ſide, near the forth end, is the church of St. John, Clefkenwell, which was till 
lately a chapel ef cafe to St. James's. The fouth fide conſiſts of the old gateway 
of the hoſpital, in form of a caſtle, with battlements at the top, and a ſquare 
toter on Fach fide ; it is called St. John's Gare, and has been well known theſe 
laſt thirty years 45 the telidence of Mr. Cave, the editor of a monthly pamphlet 
called the Genttemun's Magazine, which was the firſt of the kind ever publiſhed 
in this Kifgdenm and has been always "pay 149106 a cut of the old gate printed 
on the cover of blue paper, in which it is ſtitched. | 


In this parith is à building called Hicks's Hall, being the ſeſſion houſe for the 
juſtices o ED for the county of Midditefex. This building had its name 
from Sir Baptiſt Hicks, a mercer in Cheapſide, and a. juſtice of the „ who 
erected it in 1612. Here the grand jury meet eight times Lo to find bills of 
incdtcrrment againſt the criminals who are v0 be tried at the ſeflions houſe in the 
ON Bailey. Hicks's Hall is a plain brick building, with à portico at the 


In this pariſh are an alms-houſe, three charity ſchools, a market for 
ſkins, two work-houſes, a houſe of correction, a priſon, and the New River 
witer-works. | 1 


In che fame pariſn of St. James, Clerkenwell, is an Hoſpital called the Char- 
terbbuſe, Which is a corruption of the word cburtreux, a name formerly uſed for 
a convent or priory of the Cartbuſians. Such a priory this building was, till the 
diſſolutiön of iribnaſteries, after which it fell to the earl of Suffolk, who dif 
of it to Thomas Sutton, Eſq; a citizen of London, in the time of king James 


the Firſt, for 13,0001. and Mr. Sutton deſigning it for an hoſpital, applied to 


King James för a pätent, which he obtained in 1671, and which was con- 
firmed by parlament in 1628. Mr. Sutton having ſpent 7000 l. more in 
fitting up the buildings, endowed it by the name of King James's Hoſpital, with 
lands to the amount of near 4;500'1. a-year, for the maintenance of eighty -gentle- 
men, merchanrs or ſoldiers, who ſhbuld be fallen into misfortunes, and forty boys, 
to be inſtructed in cſſical Boon The men are provided with haridſome 
apartments, and all the neceſſaries of life, except cloaths, inſtead of which each of 
them is allowed a Fawn, and 7 I. per mum. The boys are alſo ſupported in the 
hovſe, where they have handſome lodgings. Of theſe boys twenty-nine are at a 
proper time ſent to the univerſity, and have each an allowance there of 20 l. a- year 
for eight years. Others, who are judged more fit for trade, are put out appren- 
tices, and the ſum of 401. is given with each of them. As a farther encourage- 
ment to the ſcholars, there are nine eecleſiaſtical preferments in the patronage of 
the governors, | | | | 


The penſioners and youths are taken at the recommendation of the governors, - 


who appoint in rotation, and are ſtæteen in number, ef whom the king is always 


one, and the reſt are generally noblemen of the firſt rank. To chis hoſpital be- 
long a maſter or governor, a preacher, two ſehoolmaſters, a phyſician, a regiſter, 
| a re- 
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the revenues i — 
and four boys have been added to 7 the orginal number 


The Þuildiogs, which are anomaly rude « and i Jar, have but their 
convenience and ſituation to recommend em is a dme 12 
en: à con- 


of good houſes, called Charterhouſe Square, 3 behind is a large gard 
Gderable ares an the miclelle of che Square, L dat with ien © ues. 
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eſtate of 401. a-year, of which the company is truſtee. 
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__ reſiding in Great Britain.“ pe ag 
men and women, of whom above one half are upon the 1 and, onde 
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with all neceſſaries at the expence of the hoſpital; but the reſt are by 
their, friends, at g 1. a ear each. By this charity a. large infirmary is alſo pra- 


vided:for lun ; +: 498 other proper . of 
— — 259d phylcin, u pe 3 


In: Peſthouſe Fields, in this pariſh, is an houſe, eroded. in 1672, hy _ vi 
teſs Lumley, for the accommodation of ſix poor women of Aldgate and Bi — 
gate pariſhes, with an allowange of 4.1. and twelve buſhels of coals a * 


. 


In Peſthouſe Lane is an alms-houſe, founded, in 1616, by Edward Alleyn, 


a comedian, for ten poor men and women, who receive ſix-pence a-week. each, 
and every other year a coat or gown. 


In George-yard, Old-ſtreet, in this pariſh, an alms-houſe was cares in 1655, 
by Suſan Ama as of London, widow, for the habitation of eight poor ſingle men 
or women, who are allowed, as a body, twenty ſhillings a- year for water, and 
61. a ear for coals; each of them has a ſeparate allowance of 4 l. a- year; 
and n ſhillings a- year is gl ee. of the cight to read prayers every day. 


k 
10 | 
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In this pariſh there are three charity-ſchools, one free ſchool, and a work-honſe 
for the reception of the poor. ee wt Oy re 0 
St. Leonard's church, in Shoreditch, is ſaid to have been a place of worthip | 
in the time of the Saxons; but the old church being much decayed, the preſent 
N. N E nd 


ſtructure was begun in 1736. 


One df the moſt conſiderable public —_— in this pariſh is an hoſpital called 
the Haberdaſhers Alms-houſe, or Aſke's hoſpital, from its having been erected 
in 1692, by the company of haberdaſhers, purſuant to the will of Robert Aſke 
Eſq; one of their members, who left 30;000 I. for the building, and the relief of 


twenty poor members of the company of haberdaſhers; beſides the maintenance 


and education of twenty boys, ſons of decayed freemen of the ſame company. This 
is a ſumptuous edifice of brick and ſtone, 400 feet long, with an ambulatory-in 
front of 340 feet, under a piazza, elevated on ſtone columns of the Tuſcan order. 
In the middle of the building is a chapel, adorned with columns, entablature, and 
pediment of the Ionic order; and under the pediment is a niche; with a ſtatue. of 


the founder. The men, who are all to be ſingle, have each an apartment of three 
rooms, with proper diet and firing, a gown once in two years, and 31. a- year in 


money. The boys have alſo a ward to themſelves, with all neceſſaries: their ma- 
ſter, who reads prayers twice a-day in the chapel, has, beſides a houſe, 401. 
annum, which, together with the ſalaries of the clerk, butler, porter, and other 
domeſtics, amounts to about 800 l. a-year. | Sk ini 4 


Ironmongers hoſpital, or, as it is often called, Jefferies's alms-houſe, is a large 
handſome building in Kingſland road, in this pariſh. It is built of brick, and is 
two ſtories high. It conſiſts of a ſpacious front, with two wings, and a chapel in 


the center, and was erected by the company of ironmongers, in 1713, purſuant to 
the will of Sir Robert Jefferies, formerly lord mayor of London, for the reception 
of fifty-ſix poor members of the ironmongers company, who, beſides a convenient 


room and part of a cellar, have each 61. a-year, and a gown. A chaplain, who reads 


Prayers every day, has a falary, and a diſtinct apartment. No man is admitted un- 
der fifty-ſix years of age; and if married, his wife may cohabit with him, and be 


elected in his room when he dies. 


In this pariſh there are eight alms-houſes, two charity-ſchools, and a large work- 
houſe for the poor. —— 5 | 


Chriſt's church in Spittlefields is one of the fifty new churches. The foundation 
of it was laid in 1723, and it was finiſhed in four years. In this pariſh there are 
two French and two Engliſh alms-houſes, two charity-ſchools, and a workhouſe 
for the poor. FI. = 


In the pariſh of St. Mary, Whitechapel, and near a place called Whitechapel- 
mount, is a large and commodious brick building, called the London Infirmary, 
erected very lately by voluntary contributions. This charity was firſt inſtituted 
in November 1740, and is ſupported by charitable donations, for the relief of all 
ſick perſons. For ſeveral years the patients were received into four large houſes 
in Preſcot-ſtreet, Goodman's-fields, fitted up with 136 beds; but / in order to ex- 
tend and perpetuate the charity, the governors thought fit to erect this Wau 
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yer" furniſhed, and fitted up with about 160 beds, for the reception 
ſociety that ſupports this charity conſiſts of a preſident, two 

ice- 9p 7-9 Be and a reaſuret, annually elected out of the molt conſiderable be- 
rs. By giving thirty guineas, or more, at one time, a perſon becomes a 

for life; thoſe who ſubſcribe five guiticss or more & year, are gbvern- 

5 during fuck — | 


The building in Preſcot - ſtreet, Goodmiat?s -Hittds, Much ws formetly the 12 
* Infirmary, is now applied to the tion — nitent proſtitutes, and is called 
the Magdalen-houſe. Its is aplain neat a wall, and a ſmall area before it. 
To prevent theſe penirents 1 view, the windows next the 
rel ue Sees by undd wen, ng up from the bottom of each, ſo as to 
admit the light only at the top: the fides are alſo inclofed. This excellent W 8 
commenced in the year 1758. 5 


In a fireet called Roſemary. lane, in this patiſh paih, is « dll fir, commonly 
known by the name of Rag-fair; and here is a y building called the Ex- 
change, where great ſums of money are returned in cloaths. 


In the pariſh of St. Mary are two free ſchools, two alrits-howks: 4 Court of re- 
cord, a priſon, and « workhouſe for che poor, 


Near the Tower of London is a church dedicated to St. Catharine, which an- 
ciently belonged to an hoſpital founded by Matilda, conſort to king Stephen. 
This church, which is a very antique building, is tilt collegiate, and has a maſter 
and three brethren, who have 401. three who have 20 l. and ten beads- 
women, who h u enen. [EIN 


ue pariſh of St. Catharine ail, remains « diſtin liberty, having i its proper 
_ Reward or judge, and a court within the precinct for the trial of civil cauſes, wich 
2 priſon for debtors; nor can any 2 25 be arreſted here without an- order from 
the board of green cloth. 


2 John's pariſh f in Wapping was Aae out of $ St. Mary 3 Whitechapel, in the 

of king William the Third, and is almoſt entirely inhabited by mariners, or 

as depend upon them. In conſideration of the numerous poor in this pariſh, 

= its having been a third part of the-pariſh of Sr. Mary Whitechapel, it is en- 

titled to one third of all the gifts and legacies given to the mother pariſh. Here 

are two charity-ſchools, a workhouſe for the Poor, a yard for ſhip-building, and 
two docks, one of which is for the execution of pirates. 


In St. Paul's pariſh, Shadwell, there are two churches, a preſbyterian charity 
ſchool, a workhouſe for the poor, an alms-houſe, and a dock for building ſhips, 


St. George's church in the Eaſt is one of the fifty new churches erected accor- 
ding to act of Parliament. It was begun 1 in 1715; and finiſhecł in 1729, and is a 

maffy building, in a very ſingular taſte. In this pariſh there is an hoſpital, tw 
charity -ſchools, a workhouſe for the poor, and an alms-houſe. : 


: Se. Anne s church, Limehouſe, 1s another of the fifty new beben It was 
begun in 1712, and finiſhed.in 1724; and is a building of a very ſingular con- 
o. II. on: fruction. 
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ſtruction, In this pariſh, there are ,a work houſe for the poor, and two docks. for 
ſhip-building ; and this, as well as the two pariſhes immediately preceding, are 
chiefly inhabited by ſea- faring people, or ſuch as depend on them. - 


St. Dunſtan's church in Stepney is an old Gothic ſtructure. Here was a church 
ſo long ago as the time of the Saxons; and Stepney appears to have been a manor 
in the time of William the Conqueror. This is a very large pariſh, containing 
ſeveral: hamlets, each of which p a chapel of. eaſe, belonging to Stepney 
church, | | | . 

On the ſouth ſide of the church- yard is an alms-houſe, founded in 1691, by the 
relict of Sir Samuel Mico, a citizen and mercer, for ten poor widows of the mer- 


. cers company, who have each 81. 13 8. 4 d. a-year. 


At Mile-end, in the pariſh of St. Matthew Bednal or Bethnal-green, is an 
hoſpital belonging to the corporation of Frinity-houſe, of which an account has 
been given in the deſcription of Kent. This hoſpital was founded in 1695, for 


twenty-eight decayed or ancient ſeamen, who have been maſters or pilots of ſhips, 


and for their widows, each of whom receives fixteen ſhillings the firſt Monday in 
every month, beſides twenty ſhillings. a-year for coals, — a gown every other 
year. This is a noble edifice, built of brick and ſtone, conſiſting of two wings, 
and containing twenty-eight apartments. In the center, between the two wings, 
is a chapel, lack riſes conſiderably higher than the ather buildings. 


. In 1735, the drapers company erected here a beautiful alms-houſe, a ſchool 
and chapel, . purſuant to the will of Mr. Francis Bancroft, one of the lord mayor's 
officers, who bequeathed to that company upwards of 28,000 J., for purchaſing a 
ſite, and building upon it an alms-houſe, with convenient apartments for twenty- 


four alms-men, a chapel, and a ſchaol-room for 100 poor boys, and two dwelling- 


houſes for two ſchool-maſters, and alſo for endowing the ſame ; ſo that each alms- 
man ſhould have 8 I. and half a chaldron of coals yearly, and a gown of baize 
every third year; that the ſchool-boys ſhould be cloathed, and taught reading, 
writing and arithmetic; that each of the maſters ſhould have a ſalary of 30 l. 
a- year; and that both ſhould have the yearly ſum of 20 J. for coals and candles 
for their own uſe, and that of the ſchool; together with a ſufficient allowance 
for books, paper, pens and ink; every boy put out apprentice is entitled to 4 1, 
but only 2 1. 10 8. if put out to ſervice. IF | 


Here are alſo eight alms-houſes belonging to the drapers company, twelve be- 
longing to the ſkinners company, twelve to the vintners company, and twelve 
alms-houſes known by the name of Fuller's alms-houſes, from their having been 
founded, in 1392, by a judge of that name. In Dog-row, near Mile-end, is an 
alms-houſe, built in 1711, by captain Fiſher, for the widows of fix maſters of 
ſhips. - 


At Bethnal-green is an alms-houſe, founded by Mr. Bermeeter, for ſix poor 
WOmen.. | | a | 

SouTHWARK, the third diviſion, or ſouthern ſuburb of the metro alis, is in 
the county of Surry; the Saxons called it Southwerk, that is a Work, or building to 


* 
1 


r 


the /outh, on account of its ſituation with e dae eee hope 
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The earlieſt mention of this Place in e is in \ the year 105 3. when it was a 
diſtinct corporation, governed by its on bailiff; and it continued ſo till the year 
1327, when a grant was made 1 it to the city.of London, the mayor of which was 
inted the bailiff of this borough, and might govern it by his deputy. Some - 
time afterwards, the inhabitants recovered their former privileges z- but in the. 
reign of Edward the Sixth, the crown granted it to the city of London, for 647 l. 
2 8. 1d. and in conſideration of a farther ſum of 500 merks, paid to the crown by 
the city, it was annexed to the city, with a reſervation of certain privile es enjoyed 
there by the archbiſhop, of Canter ury, and ſome other eccleſiaſtics. By virtue of. 
that grant, it continues ſubjected to the lord mayor of London, and * ſteward 
and bailiff; and is governed by one of the twenty-ſix aldermen of the city, under 
the name of Bridge Ward without. But as Southwark is divided into two parts, 
this is to be underſtood of the diviſion called the Borough liberty, which conſiſts, 
of three of the ſix pariſhes belonging to this town, together with the part 
of a fourth pariſh. For the city diviſion, the lord mayor, by his ſteward, holds a 
court of record every Monday at the Seſſions houſe on St. Margaret's n in this: 
borough, for all debts, damages and treſpaſſes within his limits. 


The other diviſion is called the Clink, or the Manor of 1 and 13 ab- 
divided into the great Liberty, the Guildhall, and the King's Manor, for each of, 
which ſubdiviſions a court leet is held, where the conſtables, aleconners, and fleſh-* 
taſters are choſen, and ſuch other bulineſs tranſacted, © The Clink liberty, is under 
the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Wincheſter, who, beſides a court-leet, . 


court of record here, by his ſteward; and bailiff, for pleas of debt, | Roth 
Arbe 


treſpaſſes. Court-leets are alſo kept at e Bermondſey, and 
three ſmall diſtricts belonging to 75 borough. .. ee 


The military government of Southwark i is by the lord nete of che e 
. and eleven deputy-licqnenants. 


Southwark Sonlilts of the iſhes of St, Olave, St. 'S pee: at. Haorſleydown, . 
St. Saviour, commonly called St. 0 2 Oyery, St. George, St. Thomas, and 
Chriſt-church. Theſe, together with 85 acent pariſhes of St, Mary at Lam- 
beth, St. Mary Magdalen Permontdy Y, Mary. Newington, and St. Mary 
Rotherhith, compoſe a diſtrict of the mecropols which extends itſelf along the 
ſouth bank of the T hames, from Vauxhall to Deptford- bridge, about ſix miles 
twenty - three poles i in length, and about a mile i in readth, from London- bridge 
to the extremity of Newington: and though this darict“ is only a ſuburb of Lon- 
don, yet for 110 extent and number of inhabitants, its charitable foundations, 


trade and wealth, few cities in England are equal to it. 


In Southwark there is a compter for the bailiwick, and another priſon foe , 


the Clink liberty, beſides the en S- men e and che. Wer 72 and 
court. *. 


f T he principal-pariſh check: in Southwark is that of St. Saviour, which was for- 
_ a priory of regular canons my Og * to the Virgin ar — 
tuate 


CC 
fituated on the bank of a ſmall river called the Ree, had the name of St. Mary Over, 
Ree, or Overy, given it, by which name it is ſtill commonly known; notwit ing 
the name of St. Mary Overy was changed to that of St. Saviour, in the reign, of 
Henry the Eighth, when it was united, by act of parliament, to two one Peet 
one called St. Margaret's, and the other St. Mary Magdalen's. This church is 
wut; of the manner of a cathedral, with three iſles, from eaſt to welt, and a croſs. 
ile, It is thought to be the largeſt pariſh church in England; the iſles, from caſt 
to weſt, meaſuring 269 feet in length, and the croſs ifle 109: the height within 
is 47 feet; and i has four ſpires, and a tower 150 feet big | WRT 


In the pariſh of St. Saviour is the Seſſions Houſe, on St. Margaret's Hill, which: 
was buxnt down in 1677, but rebuilt in 1686; and on the fouth fide has a niche, 
in which is a ftatue of king James the Second. | 


Jn this pariſh are four charity ſchools, four alms-houſes, and a work-houfe for 
poar, 


The church of St. George is a good building, erected in 1736, the old church 
being ruinous. In this pariſh there are a charity ſchool, an alms-houſe, a work- 
Ga and a county bridewell, called the White Lion Priſon. 


Here alſo is an hoſpital called St. Peter's, founded by the fiſh-mongers com- 
pany, for twenty-two ng It is neatly built, and conſiſts of three qua- 
drangles, with a chapel and a garden. The perſons admitted are obliged by. the 
ſtatutes, to bring houſehold. furniture with them, and to leave it to the houſe, 
when they die, in order to defray the charges of their- interment, and for the be- 
nefit of the alms- people who attend them in their ſickneſs. They have each two- 
very good rooms, three ſhillings a-week, and fifteen ſhillings at Chriſtmas, with a 
chaldron of coals, and a gown, once a-year ; and one of the penſioners, who reads 
prayers twiee a-day in the chapel, has an additional allowance of forty. ſhillings 


a-year . 


Contiguous to St. Peter's. hoſpital, is Hulbert's. alms-houſe, founded in 171 9, by 
the fiſh-mongers company, for twenty poor men and women, who have much the 
ſame accommodation and allowance with thoſe of St. Peter's, and are under the 
direction of the ſame company. | | FC 


In Blackman-ſtreet, in this pariſh, there are eight alms-houſes, founded in 1651, 
for ſixteen poor people, one half to be put in by the drapers company, and the 
other half by the pariſhioners. Here is a chapel, which has been uſed alſo as a 
charity ſchool, for the poor children of the pariſh. — 


St. Thomas's church was firſt erected by king Edward- the Sixth, for the uſe? 
of the hoſpital of the ſame name, to which it is contiguous; but on the great in- 
creaſe of the houſes and inhabitants in the inct of? the hoſpital, the church 
was made parochial, and a chapel was croied: in the hofpital, for the uſe of its 
patients, This church being decayed, was rebuilt in 1702. * 


In this pariſh, beſides an alms-houſe and a charity ſchoo}; there are the hoſpi- 
tals of St. Thomas and Guy, two of the nobleſt endowments in England. 
| * | St. 
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St. Thomas's was firſt erected in 2215, by Peter de Rupibus, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, who dedicated it td St. Thomas the Apoſtle, and endowed it with. 
land to the amount of 3431. a from ado ü it was held of the abbats 
of Be ; ont of hom, in 1428, bt» Ie che Waker of the Ruf. 
pital, to hold all the lands it was then in poſſeſſion of, belonging to the faid abbat 
and convent, the whole revenue of Which ad not exceed 2661. 1 78. 6 d. al 
annum. In the 1551, after the Citizens of London had — of kin 
Edward the . _ of 15 and its ap A rpm ur np .0h which this' 
| hoſpital was a part, out 1100 4 an — a the hoſpital, 
mb — received into it 260 poor, ſick, ny ns a Aa 
—4 king, in 1333, incorporated this hoſpital with thoſe. A Chu Chriſt Church and 
n in the city of London:. Fhe building being much decayed, three beau- 
er) ſquares, wt: A with. colonades, were erected in 1693, by a voluntary ſub-- 
ſcription ; to which, in 1732, the governors added a. magnificent building, con- 
ſiſting of ſeveral wards, with proper offices. Though there was no eſtate belong- 


ing to this hoſpital when the city purchaſed it of king Edward the Sixth, yet, by | 


the bounty of the citizens, the. annual diſburſements have for many 
amounted to 8000 k. and it appears, that. from 1728, to 1734 T . 
number of patients admitted into. this hoſpital” amounted. to 35, 
2,097; were cured and diſcharged. The number of 
Baade the lord mayor and aldermen, is uncertain, but they . 
than 260. The officers and ſervants are, a preſident, treaſuter, three phyſicians, . 
three ſurgeons, a clerk, a receiver, an apothecary, a ſteward, and a chaplain, be- 
fides the miniſter of the pariſh, who is paid by the hoſpital, a matron, a brewer, 
eee. 2. cook, aſliſtant and. ſervant, an ſtaut clerk in the. com . 
o porters, four beadles, nineteen ſiſters, as many, nurſes ani — wom 
hide clerk. and ſexton, and one watchman. The houſe contains ninereat 
wards. and 474.beds. 


* {34 


Guy's hoſpital ſtands very near St. Thomas's, and is perhaps as mod An 
five charitable foundation, that ever was eſtabliſhed by E. Man in private life. 
The founder, Thomas Guy, a bookſeller in Lombard ſtreet in London, livedito 
ſee the building roofed in; and at his death, in 1724, left 238,292 l. 16s. in- 
eluding the expence of the building, to finiſh and endow it. This hoſpital con- 

fiſts of two ſpacious ſquares, - containing twelve wards and 435 beds. In the area, 
dhe principal ſquare. is a. ſtatue of the founder. Eifty-one gentlemen, of the 
43 nomination, were, together with-his nine executors, made a. body cor- 
rate by act of parliament, with the title of preſidemt and vernors of Guy' S ; 
hoſpital, the number of governors not to Steed ſixty; out of this 1 omit 0 
tees are choſtn, who fill up the vacancies of governors ast they happen. Four 
Hundred: andi two patients were at firſt admitted, according to the founder's will,” 
and Handſbme ſalaries and wages. were ſettled on the officers and ſervants of the 
Rofpitali. The number of patients admitted into it, from-1728;-.to' 1734 incluſive, . 
was 12, 402, of whom there were diſcharged 10,343. In July 1738, there were; 
„us patients in the hoſpiral beſides 1, 660 out- patients; and the total diſburſen 
ments on account of the houſe, amounted: to 75978 l. 148. 1 d. per annum. 
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Newington, or Newton, to diſtinguiſ-it from another town of the faine name, 
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formerly uſed to ſhoot, and which was ſet up in this, as well as in many other 
towns in England, to exerciſe the inhabitants in the art of archer x. 


e are a charity ſchool, three alms-houſes, and a 
work-houſe. In this pariſh alſo is Kennington. Common, the place where crimi- 


nals, convicted of capital offences in the borough of Southwark, are executed. 


At Lambeth the archbiſhops of Canterbury have long had a palace, the north 
part of which, conſiſting of a tower, called Lollard's Tower, a chapel,” a guard 
room, the archbiſhop's apartments, a library, and cloyſters, is ſuppoſed to have 
been built before the year 1250. The gate of, this palace, and a gallery in the 
eaſt part of it, with ſome adjoining rooms, were erected by cardinal Pole; and 
the whole palace, at the reſtoration of king Charles the Second, was repaired by 
archbiſhop Juxton. | N "BY." | 45 


Near Lambeth is a hamlet, called Vaux-Hall, where there are ſome ſpacious. 
gardens that formerly, about the year 1736, were opened for a ridotto al freſco, an 
Italian entertainment, commencing late in the evening, and continuing till mid- 
night, which is altogether unſuitable to our climate. The ridotto was of ſhort 
continuance ;z but the gardens have been ſince adapted to an evening entertain- 
ment of another kind: an orcheſtra was built for a band of muſick, perſons of 


both ſexes were hired to ſing; the walks, were embelliſhed with ornaments of va- 


rious kinds; a large area round. the orcheſtra was furniſhed with boxes for com- 
pany z the whole garden was illuminated with lamps, and the company, that were 
admitted for a ſhilling a- piece, to walk in the gardens and hear the muſic, were 
furniſhed with wine and a cold collation, at a reaſonable price. This entertain- 
ment {till continues, for two or three months in the Summer ſeaſon ; but 4 it is 
leſs faſhionable,” the company conſiſts principally of perſons of a lower claſs than 
formerly ; however it {till brings great gain to the proprietor. 


| In the pariſh of Lambeth are two charity ſchools, two alms-houſes, and d 
A for the reception of the poor. 1 y 


To this account of the cities, liberties, and ſuburbs of London and Weſtmin-, 
ſter, it is proper to add a brief deſcription of ſuch remarkable buildings as dif- 
tinguiſh the villages in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, after which the mar- 
ket towns of the county will be mentioned in their order. | 


Kenſington, a large and populous village, about two miles weſt of London, is 
remarkable for a royal palace, Which, from the village, is called Kenſington Pa- 
lace, and which has been many years the chief ſummer reſidence of the court. It 
was originally the ſeat of the earl of Nottingham, from whom it was purchaſed 
by king William the Third, who. greatly improved it, converted it to a royak 
palace, and made a road to it n St. James's and Hyde parks, with lamp 
poſts erected at equal diſtances on each ſide. Tlie building is irregular; but the 


. 


* . 


royal apartments are ſumptuous, and contain ſome very fine paintings, 


The gardens belonging to this palace are three miles and a half in compaſs, 
and are kept in good order. They were firſt enlarged by queen Mary, conſort, 
of William the Third, and greatly improved by her ſiſter, queen Anne; but prin- 

| | cipally 
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c by the late queen Caroline, conſort of king George the Second, who added. 
cp 44 their extent, and brought into Cork 85 Hyde Park, a river, called 
the Serpentine River, which, about five and thirty irs was made navi- 

ble and ſerpentine, with a view to teach his royal highneſs the duke of Cum- 

rland navigation, but was never applied to. that uſe. ed ond is 
At Chelſea, a large and populous. village, pleafantly ſituated on the banks 
of the Thames, 2 miles iobth. weft of — hate is an edifice for the 
reception of old ſoldiers or invalids, in the land ſervice, called Chelſea Hoſpital, 
the Royal Hoſpital, and ſometimes Chelſea College. It was originally a college 
founded by Dr. Sutkliff, dean of Exeter, in the reign of king James the F 5 
for the ſtudy of polemic divinity, and was endowed in order to ſupport a provoſt 
and fellows, fr ths inſtruction of youth in that branch of learning 


The king, who laid the firſt ſtone of the building, gave many of the materials,, 
and promoted the work by a large ſum of money; and the clergy were very li- 
beral on the ſame occaſion: but the ſum ſettled upon the foundation by Dr. Sut- 
kliff, being far unequal to the end propoſed, the reſt was left to private contri- 
butions; and theſe coming in ſlowly, the work was ſuſpended, and ſoon fell to 
ruin. At length, the ground on which the old college was erected, coming to 
the crown, king Charles the Second began to erect the preſent hoſpital, which 
was carried * 2 James the Second, and compleated by William and Mary. It 
was built by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, is a molt magnificent ſtructure, and one of 
the beſt foundations of the kind in the world. 1 „ 


The principal building conſiſts of a large quadrangle, open to the Thames. 
The front, in the middle of which is a gate-way leading through it, contains a 
chapel on one ſide, a hall on the other, and a noble pavilion between them, with, 
a fine gallery facing the river, ſupported by ſtone pillars. The two ſides or wings, 
which are four ſtories high, are divided into wards or galleries, two in every ſtory, 
containing each 3 diſtinct apartments. At each of the four corners is a. 
fine pavilion, one for the governor's lodgings, and. the council chamber, and the 
other three are appropriated for offices. eien wn vl th | 


Beſides the principal building, there are two other large ſquares, which conſiſt 
of apartments for the officers and ſervants of the houſe, for old maimed officers of 
horſe and foot, and of an infirmary for the ſick, with other conveniencies; and- 
in the area which 1 to the Thames, there is placed, upon a marble pedeſtal, 
a very fine ſtatue of king Charles the Second, in braſs. NET < 


The number of ordinary penſioners in this hoſpital, is between four and five 
kundred; but the extraordinary or out- penſioners, are between eight and nine 
thouſand, and are allowed 71. 12 8. 6d. a- year, each. They wear red coats, lined 
with blue: they perform duty as in a garriſon, and are provided with cloaths, 
diet, lodging, waſhing, fire, and one day's pay every week, for their pocket 
money. Every man admitted into this hoſpital, muſt. give proof of his having 
been diſabled in the ſervice of the crown, or his having ſerved twenty years in 
the king's army. To 8 vaſt charges of the houſe, the army pays und- 
age, and every officer and ſoldier gives one day's pay every year towards the ſup: 


— 
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port of it; and when there is any deficiency, it is fupplied by a grant from par- 


. hament. 


To this hoſpital -belong a . a deputy-governor, a treaſurer, five com- 
a 


miſſioners, a ſteward, two chaplains, a phyſician, a ſecretary, and many other 
-officers, with liberal ſalaries. | 


Near Chelſea hoſpital is Ranelagh Houſe and Gardens, now a of public 
-entertainment, but formerly the ſeat of the earl of Ranelagh, In the garden, not 
far from the houſe, is a circular amphitheatre, the external diameter of which is 

185 feet; round the whole is an arcade, and over that a gallery, with a balu- 
ſtrade, except where the entrances into the houſe, which are four, break the 
-continuity ; over this are the windows, and it terminates with the roof : the inter- 
nal diameter is 150 feet, and the architecture of the inſide correſponds with that 
of the outſide, except that over every column, between the windows, termini 
fupport the roof. One of the entrances is filled by an orcheftra, which was 
originally placed in the middle of the area, where there is now a chimney with 
four faces, in which is a fire, whenever the weather makes it neceſſary. The en- 
tertainment conſiſts of a fine band of muſic, with an organ, accompanied by the 
beſt voices, and is frequented by perſons of the firſt diſtinction. N 

At Chelſea, the company of apothecaries of London have a ſpacious phyſic 
garden, with a large building, conſiſting of a green-houſe, over which are apart- 
ments for the company to meet in; and over theſe convenient rooms for drying 
the ſeeds of plants. The ground-plat of this garden having been given to the 
company by the late Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. the company have erected a 
ſtatue to his memory, with an inſcription on the pedeſtal, expreſſing their gra- 
titude. ; | 


4 


At Fulham, a village about four miles ſouth-weſt of London, is a palace of | 


:the biſhop of London, and a wooden bridge over the Thames, to Putney, which 
is now dropping to pieces; not only horſes, coaches, and all carriages, but foot 
.paſſengers, pay toll for paſſing this bridge, both backward and forward, though 
they go and return many times in one day. 


Chiſwick, a village ſituated on the bank of the Thames, about ſix miles ſouth- 
weſt of London, is celebrated for a beautiful villa, which ſurpaſſes every thing of 
the kind in England. It was built by the late earl of Burlington, and has a garden, 
with a ſerpentine river and a bridge: parallel to the courſe of the river, are ſer- 


pentine walks, adorned with ſtatues; and the garden is decorated with ſeveral 


elegant buildings, a magnificent obeliſk, a caſcade, a baion of water, a wilder- 
neſs, an orangery, a terrace, flopes, and viſtas, = 


The aſcent to the houſe is by a grand flight of ' marble ſteps, on one ſide of 
which is a ſtatue of Inigo Jones, and on the other that of Paladio: the portico is 
ſupported by ſix fine fluted pillars, of the Corinthian order, with the richeſt cor- 
nice, frieze, and architrave. On each ſide of the court, before the houſe, are yew 


| hedges, in pannels, with termini, placed at proper diſtances ; and in the front 


are two rows of the Cedars of Libanus: the front towards the garden is plainer, 
| - but 
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but very bold and auguſt ; the ceilings on the inſide are richly gilt and painted, 
and here are many valuable paintings, and other curioſities © _ + 


In the ſouth-weſt part of this county, at the diſtance of twelve miles from 
London, is a royal palace, which, from Hampton, a neighbouring village, is cal-: 
led Hampton- Court. It is ſituated between two parks, which, with its 8 are 
about five miles in circumference, and are watered on three ſides by the river 
Thames, ſo that a more pleaſant ſituation can ſcarcely be imagined. This palace 
was originally built by Cardinal Wolſey, and is a very magnificent building. The 
furniture was then ſumptuous and coſtly in the higheſt degree; the chambers, 
which were adorned with rich hangings, contained 280 ſilk beds, for the re- 
ception of ſtrangers only, and the place abounded with gold and ſilver plate; but 
it raiſed ſo much envy againſt the cardinal, that he was obliged to reſign it to 
king Henry the Eighth, who erected Hampton-Court into an honour, and greatly 


enlarged it. King Charles the Firſt delighted much in this palace; and king 


William and queen Mary made till farther additions to it, and improved the 
gardens not only with walks, and a great vane of bowers, and other orna- 
ments, but with green-houſes, hot-houſes, and baſons of water. — 


, 


This palace now conſiſts of two large courts, beſides the baſs court for officers 
and ſervants. On one fide of the outward court is a chapel, built by queen Anne; 
and on the other ſide is a portico, 1 by Doric pillars, that leads to the 

reat ſtairs, which are finely painted by Verrio, a famous Italian artiſt. The in- 
Ward court was built by king William, who furniſhed the apartments in a 
taſte. In the great gallery hang the five famous cartoons of Raphael Urbin, 
brought by king William into England. Fheſe pieces are called cartoons from 
thelt beini painted on Paper 3 the word cartoon, in the French original, ſignifyin 
thick paper or paſteboard. In another gallery there are many fine paintings, with 
other curioſities : moſt of the chimney-pieces are adorned with the originals of 
Vandyke ; and there is a picture of king William on horſeback, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. Queen Anne began an 4,08 Ae for prince Soong of Denmark, which 

was finiſhed by king George the Firſt, and is finely painted. N 


- 


On the ſouth ſide of this palace, a garden, incloſed with an iron baluſtrade, 
was ſunk ten feet, to give a view of the river from the apartments. The eaſt 
front is all of free-ſtone, and looks into the park, over a parterre half a mile 
long, adorned with ſtatues and vaſes, and ſeparated from the park by an iron 
baluſtrade, | 1 7 4 


In a little walled garden, on the north, is a labyrinth or wilderneſs; and a grand 
terrace walk runs along the ſide of the river, from the palace to the bowling- 
green, at each corner of which 1s a large pavilion. The two parks adjoining are 
well planted, ſtocked with deer, and adorned with fine canals, pleaſure houſes, 
fiſh-ponds, and water- works. OR” | | 


| ; 1 f 
An account of the market towns of this county follows. . 


Baxrrokp derives its name from a little river called the Brent, which runs 
through it, and falls here into the Thames. It is ten miles diſtant from London, 
and is divided into the new and the old towns. In the new town of Brentford is 
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a market-houſe and a church, which was firſt built in the reign of king Richard 
the Firſt, and is only.a chapel to Great LG: a village about a mile diſtant. 
Here are two charity ſchools; and the place being a great thoroughfare to the 
weſt, and lying ſo near London, and upon the Thames, has a conſiderable trade, 
articularly in corn, On the north ſide of this town, at a pleaſant airy place, cal- 
ed the Butts, the poll is always taken for the knights of the ſhire. 
EDpcwaRE is a little town, on the borders of this county, at the diſtance of 12 


miles north of London, conſiſting only of one ſtreet z and except a charity ſchool, 
containing nothing of note. Ay | 


ExexrtLp derives its name from, Enfen, or Infen, a name by which it is called 
in ſome old records, and which was given it from its ſituation in a piece of 
ground that was formerly fenny and moortſh, though it has been drained fo much 
for many years paſt, that, except the part called Enfield Waſh, it is now become 

ood land. Enfield is diſtant from London 11 miles, and was formerly famous. 

r the tanning of hides. It is a pleaſant town, with ſeveral ſtreets, in a good 


air; on account of which, here are many gentlemen's ſeats, and ſeveral boarding 
ſchools. | | 


Near this town is a royal chace, called Enfield Chace, which abounded for- 
merly with deer, and all ſorts of game; and here is a ſumptuous lodge for the 
ranger, who is put in by the king. 


 STanss derives its name from the Saxon word Sxrana, which ſignifies a fone, 
and was applied to this place from a boundary ſtone, anciently ſet up here to 
mark the extent of the city of London's juriſdiction upon the Thames. It is 
19 miles diſtant from London, and being a lordſhip belonging to the crown, is 
governed by two conſtables and four headboroughs, who are appointed by his. 
majeſty's ſteward. It is a pleaſant populous town, with feveral good inns, and 
has a bridge and a ferry over the river Thames. 


UxzBRI1DGE, originally Woxbridge, or Oxbridge, ſtands upon the bank of 
the river Colne, at the diſtance of 18 miles from London, and confifts chiefly of 
one long ſtreet, with ſeveral good inns, this being the chief-baiting place be- 
tween London and Oxford. It is not a pariſh, but a member of Great Hilling- 
don, a village about a mile diſtant from it, though independant as to its govern- 
ment, which is by two bailiffs, two conſtables, and four tything-men, or head- 
boroughs. It has a church, or rather a chapel, which was built the twenty-ſixth 
year of Henry the Sixth, and a ſtone bridge over the Colne. On this water are 
ſeveral corn mills; and the chief trade of the place is in meal, of which great 
quantities are ſent to London every week. | | 
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The natural curioſities that principally diſtinguiſh this county, are a great num- 
ber of medicinal. ſprings, particularly in and about London. 


The village of Eaſt Acton, about fix miles from London, is famous for its. 
wells, the water of which is brought in conſiderable quantities to that metropolis, 


and. 


and drank at the fountain by numbers of people, eſpecially in the months of ” 
May and June. 1 0 


On the night of the roth of June 1212, about four years after London bridge Dreadful di- 
was finiſhed, a great fire broke out in Southwark, which was communicated to alter from a 
the ſouth end of the bridge, and which a ſtrong ſoutherly wind ſpread to the 40% Pie 
north end, before the middle part took fire, fo ſuddenly, as to ſtop the * 
return of a great multitude of le, who had run from the city in dy to 
aſſiſt at the extinction of the fire in the Borough : by this accident, 3000 perſons, 
incloſed between the two fires, are ſaid to have been burnt on the bridge, or 
drowned, by crowding in ſuch numbers into the veſſels in the river, that ven- 
tured to their aſſiſtance, as to ſink them. / | 


But the moſt dreadful conflagration that perhaps ever happened in any nation, The fire of 
broke out about one o'clock in the morning on the 2d of September 1666, at London. 
Pudding Lane, a part of the town cloſe built with wooden and pitched houſes ; 
the fire therefore burnt with great fury, and by means of a violent eaſterly wind, 
was ſpread ſo far before day, that it could not be maſtered by engines ; and ſuch was 
the diſtraction of the inhabitants, that care was not taken in time to prevent the 
further diffuſion of it, by blowing up houſes with gunpowder, ſo that it kept 
burning all that day and the night following, with the utmoſt fury; and conti- 
nued more or leſs, from Monday morning till Thurſday night. It burnt from 
Pudding Lane, not far from the foot of London Bridge, all the way weſtward to 
the Temple church; and in other directions, to Holborn Bridge, N Corner, 
Alderſgate, Cripplegate, near the end of | Coleman-ſtreet, Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, 
Leadenhall-ſtreet, Fenchurch-ſtreet, Clothworkers-hall in Mincing Sch the 
middle of Mark Lane, and the Tower Dock. | 


It deſtroyed the buildings on four hundred and thirty-ſix acres of ground: it 
burnt down four hundred ſtreets, lanes, and courts, thirteen thouſand. two hun- 
dred houſes, the cathedral church of St. Paul, eighty-ſix lor churches, and 
ſix chapels, the magnificent buildings of Guildhall, the Royal Exchange, Cuſtom- 
houſe, and Blackwell-Hall, divers haſpitals and libraries, fifty-two of the compa- 
nies halls, and a vaſt number of other ſtately edifices, together with three of the 
city gates, four ſtone bridges, and the priſons of Newgate and the Fleet, and 
the Poultry and Wood-ſtreet compters ; the loſs of which, together with the mer- 
chandize and houſhold furniture, by the beſt calculation, amounted to ten millions 
ſeven hundred and thirty thouſand and five hundred' pounds; and yet, notwith- 
ſtanding this terrible devaſtation, only ſix perſons loſt their lives by the fire. 


The diſtreſs to which this dreadful calamity reduced the inhabitants, is ſcarcely 
to be conceived, the far greateſt part of them being. deprived of their habita- 


tions, and „ to retire to the fields, deſtitute of almoſt every thing, where 


they were expoſed to the inclemencies of the weather, till a ſufficient number of 
huts could be built for their accommodation. "EXE 


Whether this fire was the effect of accident or deſign, has been the ſubje& of 
much controverſy; but at the time when it happened, it ſeems to have been 
taken for granted, that it was the effect of deſign ; and the only controverſy was, 
| | ty | 1 ; * a 


by 
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by which of the parties that the nation was then divided into, it had been done. 
It was mutually charged by all upon each other, with the utmoſt bitterneſs of re- 
roach ; and it being thought 1 to bring every poſſible diſgrace upon the 
opiſh party at the revolution, the fire was charged to their account, by all who 
wiſhed well to the new eſtabliſhment, or hoped to receive advantages from it. 
This charge was favoured by an inſcription on the Monument, that has been al- 
ready mentioned, which was firſt cut, upon finiſhing that noble column, in 1677, 
purporting, that the fire was begun and propagated by the Popiſh faction. This 
inſcription was however eraſed, upon the . acceſſion of James the Second to the 
throne, but was reſtored in the reign of king William, ſoon after the revolution; 
but as the ſpirit of party is now at an end, reaſon has determined this contro- 
verſy, to the advantage of all parties, by imputing the fire of London to acci- 
dental and natural cauſes, | 


It is certain that nothing could have happened of greater benefit to poſterity, 
becauſe before the fire, the ſtreets were narrow, crooked, and incommodious ; the 
houſes, which conſiſted of wood, were dark, irregular, and ill contrived, with 
their ſeveral ſtories jutting out, or hanging over each other, by which the cir- 
culation of the air was obſtructed, and noiſome vapours harboured, which pro- 
duced frequent peſtilential diſorders. But the ſtreets being enlarged, and the 
houſes conſtructed with flat fronts, upon rebuilding. the city, there is ſuch a free 


circulation of the air throughout, that offenſive vapours are expelled, and few 
Places in the kingdom are more healthy than London. 


Great plague The plagug, which before the fire of London had made frequent and dreadful 
of 1625, ia havock in this city and ſuburbs, in 1625, carried off 35,470 perſons; and fo 
London. many died of other diſtempers, in the ſpace, that the bill of mortality for that 

year amounted to 34, 266. | ES 


REF The plague broke out again about the beginning of May, in 1665, which, be- 

1668. fore the end of September following, raiſed the weekly burials in the city and 
ſuburbs, to 7,165, and it deſtroyed in the whole 68,596 perſons; and the bill 
of mortality for the year, amounted to 97, 306. | 


Sweating In the beginning of the reign of Henry the Seventh, an epidemic diſeaſe 'ap- 

ſickneſs, peared in London, called the ſweating ſickneſs; it carried off vaſt numbers of 
people, who died within twenty-four hours; for thoſe who ſurvived that time, 
generally recovered. Of this difeaſe two lord mayors and one ſheriff died in one 
year. | 


| Maſkicreof On the 2d of September, in the year 1189, the day preceding the coronation 
the Jews, of Richard the Firſt, there was a dreadful maſſacre of the Jews in this city. Pub- 

| lic intimation had been given to them not to appear at the ceremony of the coro- 
nation; notwithſtanding which, many endeavouring to ſatisfy their curioſity, at- 

tempted to get into the abbey church of St. Peter, at Weſtminſter, where the 

ceremony was to be performed, but being repulled by his majeſty's domeſtics, a 

rumour ſpread, that the king had given orders for cutting off all the Jews in his 

dominions, upon which the mob immediately murdered all preſent, and then haf- 


zening to the city, maſſacred all they could find there, and afterwards plundered and 
| burnt 
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burnt their houſes. . The principal actors however of theſe horrid barbarities were 
ſcized the next day, and immediately hanged. - - | 


In the year 1381, the fifth of Richard the Second, this metropolis ſuffered Tyler's re- 
greatly by a rebellion, : called Tyler's rebellion, from having been raiſed by one belliou. 


Walter Hilliard, a tyler of Dartford in Kent, who, from his trade, was commonly 

called Wat Tyler. This man, exaſperated at the impudence and inſolence of the 
collectors of a poll tax, one of whom behaved rudely to his daughter, under pre- 
tence of ſeeing whether ſne was arrived at the age of puberty, and liable to the 
duty, after killing the collector, excited the people to join him in defence of their 
daughters, and to aboliſh the taxes, which were thought extremely burthenſome. 
Many were prevailed upon to riſe, with whom he marched to Blackheath, and 
their number was ſoon increaſed to 100, ooo men. ö 


This prodigious mob entered Southwark on the roth of June, ſet at liberty the 


riſoners in the King's bench and Marſhalſea priſons, and levelled the houſes of all 
awyers and queſtmen to the ground; and while one party went to Lambeth, 
where they burnt the archiepiſcopal palace, with the rich furniture, books and re- 
giſters, another deſtroyed the common ſtews along the bank-ſide, then kept by 
Flemiſh bawds, who farmed them of the city. . 
In this dreadful confuſion the lord mayor cauſed the gate of London- bridge to 
be ſhut and fortified; but the next day the rebels were admitted into the city, and 
the ſhambles and wine cellars ſet open for their accommodation. Being now joined 
by the city rabble, they haſted to the Savoy, then the duke of Lancaſter's palace, 
which was the moſt magnificent edifice in the kingdom, and burnt it with all its 
rich furniture to the ground. They then marched to the Temple, which at that 
time belonged to Sir Robert Hales, the lord high treaſurer, and burnt that build- 
ing, with all the records in chancery, and the books and papers belonging to the 
ſtudents of the law. They burnt alſo the other inns of court. 


After this, dividing into three bodies, one proceeded to the rich riory of St. 


John of Jeruſalem, of which the high treaſurer was prior, which they likewiſe 


burnt ; and then burnt a ſtately manſion-houſe of the high treaſurer at Highbury, 
north of London. The ſecond diviſion marched to the Tower, which they en- 
tered, notwithſtanding it was guarded by 600 men at arms, and 600 archers ;. and 
there ſeizing Simon Sudbury, IL of Canterbury, and the high treaſurer, 
they cauſed them both to be beheaded on Tower-hill. The third diviſton-pro- 
ceeded to Mile-end, where they were met by the king, who agreed to all their de- 
mands; upon which they diſperſed the ſame day, and returned home. 11:9 


But Wat Tyler, with the reſt of this tumultuous rabble, continued to commit the 
reateſt diſorders in London and Weſtminſter; and under the pretence of reform- 
ing public abuſes, they ſet open the priſons of the Fleet and Newgate, murdered 
many of the moſt eminent citizens, and dragging the Flemiſh merchants from the 
churches, where they had taken refuge, beheaded them in the ſtreets, making 
proclamation for the beheading, not only all lawyers and perſons concerned in the 
exchequer, but even all who were able to write. me 


At length the king, encouraged by his ſucceſs at Mile- end, ſent to let Wat Ty- 


let 
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ler know, that he would be glad of a conference with him in Smithfield; upon 
which Tyler marched ſlowly thither, at the head of his men, and upon ſight of the 
king boldly rode up to him, leaving his men behind. His behaviour and propoſals 
were equally brutiſh and abſurd ; for he would be ſatisfied with nothing leſs than 
a commiſſion to behead all lawyers, and the abolition of all the ancient laws of 
the kingdom. The king not only refuſed to comply, but ordered William Wal- 
worth, the lord mayor, to arreſt him; and Walworth immediately gave him ſuch 
a blow upon the head with his ſword, that he fell wounded from his horſe, and was 
ſoon diſpatched. | 
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The rebels, in the mean time, obſerving what was done, cried out, . Our captain is 
* murdered; let us revenge his death; and immediately bent their bows ; upon 
which the king, tho? but fifteen years of age, rode up to them, and addreſſed them 
thus, © My friends, will you kill your king ? Be not troubled for the loſs of your 
leader: I will be your captain, and grant you what you deſire.” Upon this they 
changed their reſolution, and marched under his conduct to St. George's Fields ; 
where finding a thouſand citizens-completely armed, they were ſtruck with ſuch 
a panic, that, throwing down their arms, they begged for mercy ; which being 
granted, they immediately diſperſed. | 
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Ancient inha- This county, with that of Eſſex, was, in the time of the Romans, inhabited 
bitants. by the Trinobantes, of whom mention has been made in the account of Eſſex: 
and under the Saxon Heptarchy it was part of the kingdom of the Eaſt Saxons. 


Antiquities When, or by whom, London was founded, does not appear from hiſtory. Ma- 

CLI ny have ſuppoſed, that before the arrival of Cæſar in Britain, London was the 
ancient emporium or mart of the Britiſh trade with the Pheenicians, Greeks and 
Gauls. There was however no building either of brick or ſtone in this place, till 
it was inhabited by the Romans; for the dwellings of the Britons before that time 
were only huts, formed of twigs wattled together. London N thought 
to have been founded in the reign of the Roman emperor Claudius; and the firſt 
mention of it in hiſtory is by Tacitus, who lived in the time of Nero, when this 
place was famous for the multitude of its merchants, and the extent of its traffic. 
It appears that London, about this time, was too large to be defended by an 
army of 10,000 Romans; on which account it was abandoned by Suetonius Pau- 
linus, the Roman general, to the fury of the Britiſh queen Boadicea, who burnt 
it to the ground, and put all the inhabitants to the ſword, 


London ſoon recovered from this cataſtrophe ; for Herodian, in his account of 
the life of the emperor Severus, written a few years afterwards, calls it a great 
and wealthy city. About this time it was made a prefecture by the Romans, in 
"imitation of Rome itſelf, probably from its being the capital of the Britiſh domi- 
nions, and called Auguſta, 


It muſt however be obſerved, that Ptolemy, and ſome other writers of great 
antiquity and authority, have placed Londinium in Cantium or Kent, on the ſouth 
de of the Thames: and ſeveral modern writers are of opinion, that the Romans 

| , might 
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might probably have a ſtation there called Londinium, to ſecure their conqueſts on 
that ak of the river, befure they reduced the Frinobantes. The place fixed up- 
on for this ſtation is a large plat of ground, called St. George's Fields, fituated 
between Lambeth and Southwark, where many Roman coins, bricks, and chec- 
quered pavements have been found. Three Roman ways from Kent, Surry, and 
Middleſex, interſected each other in this place; and an urn filled with bones was 
dug up here not à century ago. This therefore is 5 to be the original 
Londimum, which, it is thought, became neglected after the Romans ſubdued 
the Trinobantes, and ſettled on the other ſide of the Thames. r 


Buy whom London was firſt walled in is uncertain: ſome think by Conſtantine 


the Great, others by his mother Helena; but there is great reaſon to believe it 
was by the emperor Valentinian the Firſt, about the year of Chriſt 368. It is be- 
lieved that theſe walls quite ſurrounded the city, as well upon the ſide of the 
Thames, as upon the land ſide; but that part of the wall next the river has been 
deſtroyed by the tide ſo long ago, that there are now no traces even of its ruins. 


The extent of the walls, or the circumference of the ancient city within them, 
is three miles, one hundred and ſixty-five feet: theſe walls were compoſed of lay- 
ers of flat Roman brick, and rag ſtones alternately. From the remains of the Ro- 
man work ſtill to be ſeen in the city walls, it is conjectured that their original 


height was twenty-two feet: they were fortified with ſeveral voy towers, the 


number of which, upon the land fide, was fifteen. The remains of two of theſe 
towers are ſtill to be ſeen; one in a ſtreet called Shoemaker- row, near Aldgate, 
and the other on the weſt ſide of a neighbouring ſtreet, called Houndſditch. 


The remains of theſe two towers are thought to be the moſt conſiderable pieces 
of Roman architecture now in Britain: one of them ſtill conſiſts of three ſtories, 
and is twenty-ſix feet high, though greatly decayed, and ſplit in ſome parts from 
top to bottom: the other is twenty-one feet high, perfectly ſound, and very beau- 


tif ul, the bricks being as good as if newly laid, though the ſtones are in ſome 


parts crumbled away. In a ftreet called the Vineyard, not far from theſe towers, 


1s the baſis of another Roman tower, about eight feet high, ſupporting a new: - 


building of three ſtories high. From the remains of theſe towers it is conjectured, 
that their height was about forty feet. | 


In the reign of king Henry the Second, the walls of this city were conſiderably 
raiſed; in the reign of Richard the Firſt, great 2 of them was demoliſhed to- 
make room for the ditch round the Tower of London; and being much decayed in 


the reign of king Henry the Third, he obliged the citizens to repair them at a very 
great eXPence. © =» | A 


In the reign of king John, the city of London was fortified by drawing a dee 
moat or ditc 0 2 . round the walls. This ditch 4 Jr ets in 1 
reign of king Richard the Second. And it appears, that the crown uſually grant- 
ed the magiſlrates of London a duty on certain goods, to defray the expence of 
cleaning the ditch, and repairing the walls. Io : 


In the reign of Edward the Fifth, great part of the city walls was rebuilt at the 
charge of the city companies: in the reign of Henry the Eighth. the ditch was 


* 
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cleaned; and in the reign of queen Elizabeth it was twice cleaned, and part of it 
widened. But all this ditch has for many years been filled up, and covered with 


buildings; and ſo much both of the walls and ditch has been appropriated by the 
city to public uſes, that there are few parts in which either of them can be ſeen to 


advantage. 


Some remains of the walls ſtill ſubſiſt between the houſes on the eaſt ſide of Poor 
Jewry-lane, and the Minories, and along Houndſditch, from the place where a 
gate called Aldgate lately ſtood, to that in which another gate called Biſhopſgate 
ſtood. From the ſite of Biſhopſgate, the ruins of the walls may be traced to the 
place in which a gate called Little Moorgate ſtood ; from the fire of Little Moor- 
gate to Aldermanbury, and from thence behind the houſes to the place where 
ſtood a gate called Cripplegate : from hence the walls extend on to the back of St. 
Giles's | = and run , 8p] the back of the houſes in Crowder's Well Alley, 
and are viſible almoſt to the place where Alderſgate lately ſtood ; from the ſite 
of Alderſgate they run along the back of the houſes in Bull and Mouth ſtreet; 
but from this ſtreet there is ſcarce any part of them viſible to Newgate ; from 
Newgate they are in ſome places of a conſiderable height, extending in a pretty 
regular line on the back of the houſes in the Old Bailey, almoſt to the place where 
Ludgate ſtood. 


The original gates of this city, or thoſe erected at the ſame time with the walls, 
are ſuppoſed to be four, Newgate, Cripplegate, "Aldgate, and Dowgate ; but 
Dowgate has been demoliſhed fo long, that even the ſite of it is not exactly 
known. Theſe four original gates were erected over the three great Roman mili- 
tary ways, in this part of Britain : the Roman way, called Watling Street, which 


would have interſected the Thames from Surry, entered London through Dowgate, 


and croſſing the city, paſſed through Newgate. The military way called Ermine- 
ſtreet is ſuppoſed to have pointed to Cripplegate, and the Vicinal way to have run 
through Aldgate, 


In the reign of king Henry the Second, the walls had ſeven gates, which were 
Aldgate, Biſhopſgate, Cripplegate, Alderſgate, Newgate, Ludgate, and a poſtern 
near the Tower; but that part of the wall next the Tower bein demoliſhed in the 
reign of king Richard the Firſt, the poſtern having loſt its old ſupport, fell down, 
and was afterwards ſupplied by a mean wooden building, which went alſo to decay 
many years ago. As for thoſe places called Botolphigate, Billingſgate, and the 
Watergates, near the Tower and Cuſtom-houſe, jt does not appear that they ever 
were real gates, but wharfs only. | 13 


All theſe ſcven gates ſtood till very lately, when an act of parliament having 

aſſed for widening and improving the ſtreets of this city, they were conſidered as 

lo many incumbrances, and all taken down, in the years 1760, and 1761, except 
Newgate, which is ſtill ſtanding. | | 


Aldgate is a name ſuppoſed by ſome to have been derived from the antiquity of this 


gate, which was certainly one of the original gates of the city, and is mentioned in 


a charter of king Edgar, as far back as the year 967. It ſtood on the eaſt ſide of 
the city, but being ruinous, was rebuilt in 1609. On the top of the gate was a 


yane, ſupported by a gilt ſphere, on each ſide of which, upon the top of the up- 
| per 
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battlements, in the eaſt front, ſtood the ſtatue of a ſoldier; 
his hand. Beneath theſe, in a large ſquare niche, 1 
Fiſt in gilt armour, with a lion and unicorn couchant at his feet 


Front, was a ſtatue of Fortune, gilt, ſtanding on a — with a ſpreading ſail over 


her head; a little lower, on the ſouth fide, was a Fe of Peace, with & dove on 


one hand, and a gilt wreath on the other; and over againſt that, on the north ſide, 
was a figure of Charity, with a child at her breaſt, and another in her hand. 


Biſhopſgate, on the north ſide of the city, is ſuppoſed to have been ſo called 
from the figures of two biſhops, one on the north and another on the ſouth front. 
When it was 25 firſt built is uncertain; but it was kept in repair by the company of 
merchants of the Hanſe-towns, reſiding in this city, in conſideration: of certain 
privileges granted them. This company rebuilt it in 14796 and; it en 
tor the laſt time, in 1735, 


holding a bullet in 


Alderſgate, the moſt ancient A of this city, was rebuilt in 161 7: On 
the north front of it was a ſtatue of king James the Firſt on horſeback; with two 
other figures, one of the prophet Jeremiah, on one ſide, and the other of the pro- 
—.— on the other ſide. Over the king's head were the arm of England, 

and; and Ireland. On the ſouth: front of the gate was a figure of the ſame 


the Firſt, ſitting in his robes, throne. This being damaged 
by th — London, — repaired. im 8 | 8 


te ſtands in the north · weſt — nee 


the common jail for felons taken in the city of London or the county of Midulleſex,. 


ever ſince the year 1218: and ſo lately as the year 1457, Newgate, and not the 


Tower, was a priſon for the nobility.and great officers of ſtate; Newgate having 


been much damaged by the fire of — the preſent ſtructure was erected; the 
weſt- ſide of which is adorned winh three ranges of pilaſters of the Tuſcan order, 
with their entablatures; and in the imtercolumniations are four niches, with as 
many ſigures as big as the life, and well executed. The eaſt front of the gate is 


adorned with a range of pilaſters, with entablatures; and in three —_ are Spd 


figuresof Mercy, Juſtice and Truth, 


Ludgate was the weſt gate of this city, and, was rebuilt in 1586; it was how- 
ever ruined by the fire of London, but repaired and beautiffed in 1699. The eaſt 


ſide of it was adorned with four pilaſters of the Doric order, with their entabla- 


tures; and in the intercolumniations'were placed the figures of a pretended Britiſh 
king, called Lud, and his two ſons, Androgeus and eomantius, in their Britiſh 
habits. Theſe figures were firſt ſet up in the year 1260, when it was believed that 
the fititivus king Lud had firſt built this gate, whence it was called Ludgate. 


The welt fide was adorned with two pilaſters of the Ionic order, with their entabla- 


= alſo r and a pediment, adorning a niche, in Which was placed a 


nern Elizabeth in her robes; and over it was the queen's arma, 


mr * — ters. This gate had been part of a priſon for ſuch debtors 
as were freemen of the city, ever fince * ear 1378, till 1760, when the priſon 
was demoliſhed, 2 Pri n 
Lace n 


vor. * © Moor- 


king James te * 
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Moorgate, which ſtood between Biſhopſgate and Cripplegate, was firſt built in 
1415, upon the ſide of a moor, from which it was ſo called, and over which 
cauſeways were raiſed from hence, for the paſſage of the citizens into the fields. 


It was rebuilt after the fire of London in 1666, with a magnificent gateway, the 
arch of which was near twenty feet high. 


Cripplegate ſtood between Moorgate and Alderſgate, and is fu; poſed to have 
been thus called from having been anciently a place where lame and infirm perſons 
uſed to beg. It was a very plain ſold ſtructure, without any ornament... 


In digging the foundation of Aldgate, when it was rebuilt in 1609, ſeveral 
Roman coins were found; and under the foundation of the city walls, in many 
places, a great number of Roman coins and medals have been dug up, among 
which ſome were of Helena, the mother of the emperor Conſtantine the Great; a 
circumſtance that ſtrongly favours the opinion of the walls having firſt been erected 
by her, or by her ſon Conſtantine, at her requeſt, 7 


In clearing the foundations of St. Paul's cathedral, after the fire of London, it was 


found to have been anciently a great burying- place; for under the graves of mo- 
dern times were diſcovered the graves of the Saxons, who caſed their common dead 
in chalk ſtones, and buried perſons of eminence in ſtone coffins: below theſe were 
the graves of the ancient — as appeared by a great number of ivory. and 
wooden pins found among the duſt: for it was cuſtomary with the ancient Britons 
to pin Lv corpſe in woollen ſhrouds, and lay it, without any other covering, 
in the ground: at a ſtill greater depth was diſcovered a great number of Roman 
urns, diſhes, and other veſſels, ſound, and of a beautiful red, like ſealing wax: 
on the bottom of ſome of theſe veſſels were inſcriptions, by which they appeared 
to have been drinking veſſels : ſome of them were beautifully embelliſhed on the 
outſide with raiſed work of various figures; ſome were inſcribed with the names 
of deities, heroes, and judges ; and the matter of which they were made vied in 
beauty with poliſhed metal. Here were alſo diſcovered ſeveral Roman coins, and 
a number of teſſelæ, of various ſorts of marble, in the form of dice, which were 
uſed by the Romans in 1 the prætorium, or general's tent: whence ſome: 
have thought, that this was the fite of the Roman prætorium in London, 


In 1669, was dug up near Ludgate, a ſepulchral ſtone, engraved with the 
figure of a Roman ſoldier, and an inſcription in remembrance of Vivius Marcia- 
nus, a ſoldier of the ſecond legion, ſtiled Auguſta, to whoſe memory this monu- 
ment was erected, by his wife Januaria Matrina, 


In digging the canal of Fleet ditch, between Fleet priſon and Holborn bridge, 


ſeveral Roman utenſils were diſcovered, N n with a vaſt number of Roman 


coins, in ſilver, co per, and braſs. At Holborn bridge were dug up two braſen 
figures of Roman deldies, one of Bacchus, and the other of Ceres, and each about 
four inches long. Here were alſo found ſeveral antiquities of later times, as 
arrow- heads, ſcales, ſeals engraved with Saxon characters, ſpur-rowels, keys and 
daggers, together with a conſiderable number of medals, and other matters. 


* 
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-One of the moſt remarkable pieces of wes 4 in-this city, is a great ſtone, now 
ſtanding in a ſtone caſe, on the north ſide of Cannon-ſtreet, cloſe under the ſouth 
wall of St. Swithin's church, in Walbrook ward, called London Stone. 7 It was 
formerly pitched edgewiſe on the other fide of the ſtreet, facing the place if now 
ſtands in, fixed deep in the ground, and ſtrongly faſtened with iron bars; but, for 
the conveniency of wheel-carriages, it was removed to this place. It has been 
carefully preſerved from age to age, and is mentioned by the name of London 
Stone, ſo early as the time of Ethelſtan king of the Welt Saxons. . It is ſtrange 
that this Stone ſhould have been ſo carefully preſerved, and yet ſo little mention- 

ed, that the original cauſe of its erection, — the uſe for which it was intended, 
are entirely unknown. It is conjectured, that as London was a Roman city, this 
Stone might be the center, and might ſerve as the ſtandard from which the num- 
ber of miles was computed to other conſiderable cities or ſtations in the province; 
and this conjecture ſeems to be well ſupported, for, on clearing the foundations ß 
the church of St. Mary le Bow in Cheapſide; the walls, with the windows and 
pavement of a Roman temple, were found entirely buried below the level of the 

reſent ſtreet; and near this temple was diſcovered a Roman cauſeway of rough 
—5 four feet thick, cloſe and firmly cemented. This is ſuppoſed to be the — 
ern boundary of the Roman colony, the extent of which, from north to ſouth, is 
ſuppoſed to have been from this cauſeway to the Thames; eaſt and weſt, from 
Tower-hill to Ludgate ; and the principal or Prætorian way is judged to have 
been Watling-ſtreet : whence London Stone appears to have been nearly in the 
center of the ancient city, as it appeared before its deſtruction by queen Boadicea, 
and before it was encompaſſed with walls. | ral 01. 


In the Tower of London is {till to be ſeen the ſilver armour of John of Gaunt, 
which ſhews him to have been between ſeven and eight feet high. | 


3 


In Playhouſe- yard in Whitecroſs-ſtreet, are the ruins of a theatre, ſuppoſed to 
be the firſt that was erected in or near London, though there was another perhaps 
of a date not much later in Barbican. Nor is it to be wondered at that theatres 
were formerly built here, when it ap from Bridgewater Square in Barbican, 
Thanet, and Shafteſbury houſes, in Alderſgate ſtreet, that this part of the town 
was the reſidence of the court and nobility, | en 


That part of the metropolis now called Weſtminſter, was anciently called Antiquities 
Thorny-ifland, from its having Fern covered with thorn buſhes, and encompaſſed of Weſtmin- 
by a branch of the Thames, which is ſaid to have run through the ground now ber. 
called St. James's Park, from weſt to eaſt, and to have fallen again into the ri- 
ver at Whitehall: hence the original name of the abbey or monaſtery founded 
here, and afterwards called Weſtminſter Abbey, was Thorny Abbey, for the con- 
venience of which a few houſes were probably firſt erected, and theſe at length 
increaſed into a village or town, diſtin from London, which was confined within 

its walls at a conſiderable diſtance. The ſtreet now called the Strand was the road 
from London to this town, and was open on one ſide to the Thames and on the 
other to the fields. In the year 1385, the Strand was paved, after which many 
houſes belonging to the nobility were built in 4t. | 4dr tes 


© . e Weeſtminſter, 


vs 
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Weſtminſter, till the general diſſolution of religious houſes, was fubje& to the 
arbitrary rule of its abbat and monks; but in 1541, king Henry the Eighth, up- 
on the ſurrender of William Benſon its laſt abbat, not only raiſed it into an honour, 
but to be the fee of a biſhop, with a dean and pron ue pn and appointet 
the whele county of Middleſex, except Fulham, which belonged to the biſhop of 
London, fo its dioceſe! Upon this-occafion Weſtminſter became a city; as no- 
thing tore ie required to eonſtitute a city, according to the lord chief juſtice 
Coke, than the name of a biſhop's ſee : but as Weſtminſter never had more than 
one biſhop, becauſe: the biſhopric was, ſoon after its inſtitution, diffolved by Ed-- 
ward the Sixth, it could no longer be properly called a city, though by the 
public courteſy it has retained that diſtinction ever ſince, except in acts of parlia- 
ment, and other public deeds, where it is ſtiled the city or borough of Weſtmin- 
ſter. | | 


Weſtminfter, many years before it was made a biſhop's fee, had been the feat 
of a palace, of the high court of parliament, and of our law tribunals. 
Moft of our ſovereigns had been crowned, and had their 8 in the abbey 
church. And an ancient palace, built by Edward the Confeſſor, which ſtood near 
the abbey, being almoſt deſtroyed by fire in the reign of king Henry the Eighth, 
that prince purchaſed the palace of Whitehall of Cardinal Wolfey : he al Pulle 
the palace of St. James, ineleſed St. James's Park for the accommodation of 
both palaces, and erected a gate in the Gothic manner, which ftopd near the Ban- 

ting-houſe till the year 1759, when it was taken down to enlarge the ftreet. 
To this gate he added a magnificent gallery, for the accommodation of the 
family, the nobility and gentry, to ſee the juſtings, and other military exerciſes in 
the tilt-yard, which was over againſt it; and E. afterwards the ſame prince 
erected, contiguous to that gate, a tennis- court, a cock-pit, and places for bowl. 


ing. 


Antiquities of In the pariſh of St. Saviour, in the borough of Southwark, is an inn ealled. the 
the borough Talbot Inn; and on the main beam of a room in this inn is an inſeription, import- 


of South- 
wark, and 
pariſhes ad- 
_ JaCelik, 


ing, that Sir Jeffrey Chaucer, and twenty-nine pilgrims lay here, in the year 
1383, on their journey to Canterbury. This inn was much frequented —_ 
by the nobility and gentry z and though the ſign is now the picture of a dog c 6 
a Talbot, yet the original ſign was the repreſentation of a coat without ſleeves, 
ſuch as is worn by the heralds at arms, and called a Tabard. By the fatne corrup- 
tion, the Poll, or Head, which was the ancient ſign of a barber's ſhop, is converted. 
into a painted 8:ic&, or Pole, ayd the Belle Savage into a Bell and nated Man. 


In this pariſh was a ſeat, built in 1103, by William Giffard biſhop of Wincheſ⸗ 
ter, and called Wincheſter-houſe ; but it has long diſappeared, and the fite of it, 
together with an adjacent park, has been converted into dwelling-houſes, which 
form ſeveral ſtreets {till called the Park, and which are held by leaſe of the biſhop 
of Wincheſter. | | | 


On the bank-ſide, near Wincheſter-houſe, there were formerly ei teen houſes, 
called the Stews, licenſed by the biſhop of Wincheſter, with the ion of an act 


of parliament, for keeping public whores, under certain regulations, who were 
commonly called Wincheſter Geeſe. | 
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In of Chriſt Church iz a stin vfifniR: called Ae l. ep 
Garden, in which were formerly two bear gardens, ſuppoſed ade bra te cu 


of that kind in or near London. 
ws agg 


In the of Bt. — ere e n 
to the-duke of Suffolk, which inte the han of king Men 
— bod u l. che Mint. 
Near a ſrreet called Kent-ſtreet, | in this pariſh, was a Roman dans forwels, the 


he erected a mint an at, from whi 
foundations of which being dug up in 4685, here were found, er 
two plllars, on cach 8 head. 


In Lambeth Marſh, in the pariſh of Lambeth, are ſtill to be ſeen ſome remains 
of the thtch-or channel eut by Canute, the Dane, when he be ñoged London, to 
88 ext de of che plaozn which London Bridge ar af 
King's Barge- ts the er err was f. 
ter wards bat. | yu, 


In Lanibeth Will, in che kene pailſh, ir 2 ices of ground, now built. 
containing more than an ,acre, and called Pedlar's Acre, Oil cent "avis er 
2 been conveyed to the of Lambeth by a pedlar, on condition 
that a picture of himſelf, and of his dog, mould be 31 

ted glaſs, in one of the windows of Lambeth church; and in the ſouth- 
ed window of the middle Me of this church, theſe pictures may be Feen at 
this day. | 


| Near Vahl are ftitl-ro'be ſeen dhe remains of 2 baſtion and lines, caſt up - 


by the Romans, which, in the civil wars under king Charles the Firſt, were W 
for the ſecurity of London. 


Near Bermondſey- ſtreet, in the pariſh of St. Mary Magdalen, Bermon 
are the ers Ras, Tort, as IE IR when it mas Kk G. 
molifhed. 


From the river Thames, at Lambeth, a line or trench, cut by the Romans, 
may be traced to the ſame river at Deptford, in Kent; which, together wich the 
forts already mentioned, were, without doubt, intended to prevent the incurſions 
of the Britons into Kent, before the Romans croſſed the Thames and conquered 
the Trinobantes. 


1d-ftreet, in the pariſh — St. Luke, in 1 ſuburbs af London, is part t Antiquities of 
112 miſitary way, that ran along che north fide of London, 2 . ſuburbs of | 
eaſt to weſt throughout the iſland. „ 


Spi piraficlds appears ro have been a. coemetery in the time of the 8 for 
in 1576, ſeveral urns were dug up here, containing aſhes and human bones: many 


copper coins of Roman emperors, ſtatues of Roman * deities,” lamps, cups, and 
Sun 


other utenſils, have alſo been found 1 in this place. 
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Sun Tavern Fields, in the pariſh of Shadwell, were alſo a Roman coemetery, 
_ in 1613, coffins, urns, Roman coins, and other remains of antiquity, were 
dug up. | 1 70-61; rat 


Here was found a lead coffin, incloſed in a ſtone one, containing the body of 
a woman, with a cupid cut in ſtone, upon her breaſt, an ivory ſcepter in each 
hand, a large urn at her head, and another at her feet. Here were alſo ſeyeral 
{mall urns, and a great number of glaſs veſſels, full of white liquor. 


In a north-weſt porch of Stepney church, is a ſtone, which, from an inſcrip- 
tion on it, y ars to have been brought from, ſome magnificent ruin, in the an- 
cient city of Carthage, in Africa, 44 7 4 


Antiquities of In the pariſh of Iſlington, almoſt contiguous to London, is a field, called the 
other places Reedmoat, and alſo Six Acre Field, from the contents of it, which appears to 


in thi; 
county. 


have been an ancient . fortreſs, incloſed with a rampart and ditch; and from its 
form, and the manner of the fortifications, is ſuppoſed to have been the Roman 
camp occupied by Suetonius Paulinus, after his retreat from London. Out of 
this camp, it is thought, he ſallied upon the Britons, under the conduct of their 

ueen, Boadicea, when he totally routed them. In the ſouth-weſt angle of the 
eld, is a ſquare partition, or diviſion, commonly called Jack Straw's Caſtle, 
which is ſuppoſed to have been the Roman general's prætorium, or tent. 


Near Uxbridge are the remains of an ancient camp, which is ſuppoſed to be 
Britiſh. ; $4: 3h 


At Sheparton, upon the banks of the Thames, ſouth-eaſt of Stanes, is a piece 


of incloſed ground, called Warre Cloſe, in which ſpurs, ſwords, human bones, and 


other remains of antiquity, have been dug up; and on the weſt of Warre Cloſe, 


part of a Roman camp is ſtill viſible, | 


Near King's Arbour, north-eaſt of Stanes, is a Roman camp, conſiſtin of a 
ſingle work, and not large; and at about the diſtance of a mile from this, is 
another Roman camp. | in f . 


The Roman military way called Watling-Street, which runs over Hampſtead- 
heath, north of London, from Old Verulam, in Hertfordſhire, is viſible at Edge- 


ware, in the county of Middleſex. L 


At Enfield there was formerly a royal ſeat, of which there are ſtill ſome re- 


mains; and by the coats of arms, yet viſible in ſome parts of it, it appears to have 


been built by Sir Thomas Lovel, a knight of the garter, and ſecretary of ſtate 
to king Henry the Seventh. Rab | | 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


In the year 604, Melitus being conſecrated biſhop of the eaſt Saxons, fixed his 
epiſcopal ſee at London, in a church founded by Ethelbert, king of Kent, and de- 


dicated to St. Paul, which having been frequently rebuilt, ſtill continues _—_ 
g 
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chedral of this dioceſe. To the cathedral of St. Paul; belong a biſhop, a dean a2 
precentor, a chancellor, a treaſurer, five archdeacons, thirty prebendaries, twelve 


petty canons, ſix vicars choral, ten ſinging men, ten choriſters, an organiſt, and 


other officers. | 


In St. Martin le Grand, not far from Newgate; in this city; there was a col- 


lege, which, according to ſome writers, was founded about the year 677, by the 
Britiſh king Cadwallein, or by ſome” Britons, in m of that king : . but there 
is greater reaſon to believe, that this college was founded in the year 700, by Vic- 
tred, or Wythred, king of Kent, and rebuilt, and chiefly endowed, by two Saxon 


noblemen, Ingelricus, and his brother Girard, about the year 1056. This foun- 


dation was confirmed by William the Conqueror in 1068, and the church of the 
college made a royal free chapel, with ſeveral privileges annexed to it. The ad- 


joining precinct was ordained a ſanctuary, and exempted from eccleſiaſtical and 


civil juriſdiction. Here was a dean and ſeveral ſecular canons, till the college, 


and all the lands belonging to it, were given, by king Henry the Seventh, to 


the abbat and convent of in 1302. | q 3+ 57 


Sir Jordan Briſet gave fourteen acres of land in Clerkenwell, to one Robert, his 
upon 


chaplain, for building a religious houſe on it, for nuns or, Grey 
which there was a priory founded for Benedictine nuns, about the year 1100, and 


dedicated to God and the: aſſumption of the Virgin Mary. This nunnery was 


valued, upon the diſſolution, at 2621. 19 8. a-year. 


Near Weſt Smithfield, the ſame Sir Jordan Briſet, about the year , os a. 
n of Jeruſalem - 


ed an houſe or hoſpital, for the Knights * of St. Jo 
the lord prior of which had precedence of all the lay barons 


iament, and 


in parl 
chief power over all the preceptories, or ſmaller houſes of this = throughout 


England. 


On a ſpot of ground, within Aldgate, where one Syred had formerly begun to 
build a church, dedicated to the Holy Croſs and St. Mary Magdalen, queen 


7% 


* 


Maud, in 1108, founded a monaſtery for Canons Regular of the order of St. 


Auſtin. This houſe was dedicated to the Trinity, and was ſo rich, that it ſur- 


paſſed all the priories in London and Middleſex. It was ſurrendered the twenty- 


third of Henry the Eighth ; but the valuntion is not recorded. 


At St. Giles's, in the ſuburbs of London, there was an hoſpital for a maſter : 


and ſeveral leprous perſons, founded by queen Maud, the maſterſhip of which 
was, in the twenty-ſeventh year of Edward the Firſt, granted to the, monaſtery 
of Burton Lazars, in Leiceſterſhire, and continued ſubordinate to that monaſtery, 
till the time of the diſſolution, | 


Raherus, who founded St. Bartholomew's . hoſpital, in London, | began, in the 


year 1123, on the eaſt ſide of Weſt Smithfield, a church or monaſtery for Black 
canons, *which was finiſhed in 1133, and dedicated to St. Bartholomew. The 


revenues of this monaſtery were valued, upon the diſſolution, at 6531. 15 8. per. 
annum. | 


Is 
. 
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Fr Hafwell Fickls; off the weſt fide of —— 1 without the gute, 
Nobert Fitz Geffan, canon of St. Paul's cathedral; the year 1140, built a 
pfiory; whith was dedicated to St. John Baptiſt, and valued, upon the diſſolution, 
at 294 J. per annum. . | 


The order of the brethren of the Temple of Solomon at Jerafalem, commonly 
called Feiriplars; of Knights of the Temple, having ſeveral manors. and eſtates 
in moſt counties of England, did, abour the Beginning of the reign. of king 
Stephen, ſettle in à houſe near Holborrt Bars, called the Old Temple, which then 
became the chief houſe of their order in this kingdom. In that building they 
continued till the year 1185; when à more comm̃odious habitatiom was erefted 
for them in the- place now called tlie Temple; and here they flouriſhed under the 

ovetnment of a maſter; Wo was head of all the preceptoties and houſts of the 

der in 9 till they were ſuppreſſed all over Europe, about the year 13123 
upon whith tüte Temple, with the greateſt part of their other eſtates, was gramee 
to the Rhights Hoſpitalets of St. Jolin of Jeruſalem, who leaſed it tu the (fudge 
On tlie north fide of Cheapſide; in the city of London, Themas Fitz: Theo- 


of the common law, in whoſe poſſeſſidn it {i} continues. a 

Gall, and Agnes, His wife, ſiſter to Thomas Becker; archbiſhop: of "Canterbury 
about the end or the reign of king Henry the Setond, founded am hoſpital, dls: , 
dicated*to the Virgin Mary; and to thie ſame archbiſhop Becker; who war cattonized 
as a ſaint and a martyr. It was built upon the ſite of houſes formerly belomgitx 
to, Gilbert Becket, father of the archbiſhop ; and here the archbiſhop was born. 
Tits hoſpital, part of which is now Mercer's Chapel; was called: the — ua of 
St. THomas'of Acon; or Acres; and confiſted-of a maſter and ſeveral brethren; of 
tHe ortitt of St. Auſtin, but of a particular ſect of that order, which, abbut this 
titne, was inſtituted in the Holy Land, and denominated An, Hoſpitulit S. 
Thome Martyris Cantuarienſis de Acon, being a branch of the Templars. The re- 
venues of this hoſpital, upon the diſſolution, were valued at 2771. 13 8. 4 d. per 
annum. i 


Henry de Northampton, canon of St. Paul's cathedral; fvunded an hoſpital, 
within the precincts of that church, before the year 1190. — : | 
In Spitalfields, Walter Brune, and Roſeia, his: wife; about the year 1197, 
founded an hoſpital of the order of St. Auſtin. It was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary; and valued, upon the general diffolution; at 478 J. 6's. 6d. per annum. 


On London Bridge there was antiently a chapel, founded by a maſon, dedi- 
cated to St. Thomas the Martyr, and endowed for two prieſts and four clerks. 


In a court called St. Hellen's, on the eaſt ſide of Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, there was 
2 ng hut Benedictine monks, founded by William Fitz-William, a goldſmith, 
abdut the year 1210, and dedicated to the Holy Croſs and St. Hellen. The re- 
venues of this priory, before the diſſolution, were valued at 3 10 l. 28. 6 d. per 


9 
* 


The Black Friars coming into England, about the year 122 1, obtained an ha- 
Bitation near Holborn, on the weſt fide of Chancery Lane, in or near the place 


4 where 
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Where Lincoln's-Inn now ſtands. Here they lived about fifty-five years, and then 
obtained ſome ground in Caſtle Baynard ward, in the city, now called Black Fri- 
ars, where, by the help of king Edward the Firſt and his queen, Robert Kil- 
wardby, archbiſnop of Canterbury, and other benefactors, they built a handſome 


church and convent, and at the ſuppreſſion had yearly revenues to the amount of 


1041. 15s. 4d. 


The Grey Friars coming to England in 1224, John Travers, one of the ſhe- 
riffs of London, built a houſe for them in Cornhill, which proving too ſmall, 
John Ewin, mercer, gave them ſome ground, which is now the ſite of Chriſt's 
Hoſpital, near Newgate, and here they erected a priory, in which they continued 
till the diffolution. | „ "7 5 


On the north ſide of Threadneedle: ſtreet, in 1231, there was a ſynagogue of 
the Jews, which king Henry the Third gave to the brethren of St. Antony of 
Vienna, in France, who converted it into an hoſpital, conſiſting of a maſter, two 
prieſts, a ſchoolmaſter, and twelve r brethren, beſides proctors and other offi- 
cers and ſervants. The revenues of this hoſpital were valued, upon the ſuppreſ- 
ſion, at 35 l. 6s. 8d. a-year, MER . 
In Chancery Lane, in Farringdon Ward withont, king Henry the Third 
founded an hoſpital about the, year 1231, for the inſtruction and maintenance of all 
ſuch Jews as ſhould be converted to the Chriſtian faith. This houſe was under 


the government of a maſter, and two or three chaplains, and had a church, dedi- 


cated to. the Virgin Mary, which is now the chapel of the Rolls. | 
H . . +.” 4 bw 5 


In a place ſtill called White-Friars, on the ſouth ſide of Fleet · ſtrect, between 
the Temple and Saliſbury Court, the Carmelite or White Friars had an houſe 
and a church, built about the year 1241, by Sir Richard Gray, knight, and en- 
dowed upon the diſſolution with yearly revenues valued at 63 l. 118. 48. 


Simon Fitz-Mary, alderman, and ſheriff of London, in the year 1247, upon 
the ſite of Bethlehem Hoſpital, founded a 2 or hoſpital, for a prior canons, 
brethren and ſiſters, of the order bf Bethlehem, or che Star, in which'the' biſko 
of Bethlehem, in Judea, was to be entertained, whenever he came into England; 
and to the viſitation and correction of the biſhop of Bethlehem, all the members 
of this houſe were ſubjefted. 7 ex "a"; 9 oy? "Il 


On the north ſide of Broad-ſtreet, near Bethlehem Hoſpital, in a place ſtill 
called Auſtin Friars, Humphrey Bohun, earl of Hereford and Eſſex, in 1253, 
founded a priory for Friars Heremites of the order of St. Auguſtine, which, upon 
the diſſolution, had yearly revenues valued at 37 I. os. 4d. „ 


The Friars of the Sack, ſo called from ſackcloth, the habit of the order, came 
to London in the year 1257, and ſettled firſt on the outſide of Alderſgate; but 
king Henry the Third, in the 5 1272, the fifty-ſixth year of his N 
them a Jewith ſynagogue, on the ſouth fide of Lothbury, not far from —— 


of the Auſtin Friars, where they continued till their order was diſſolved 
council of Lyons, in 1307. 


CY 1 11954. + * 
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In the time of Edward the Firſt, an hoſpital of the French order, was founded 


in Whitecroſs-ſtreet, not far from Bethlehem Hoſpital, and dedicated to St. Giles; 
but it was diſſolved by king Henry the Fifth, and given, with its poſſeſſions, to 


a friary of St. Giles. 


In the time of Edward the Firſt there was an hermitage or chapel, dedicated 
to St. James, and called St. James's Chapel on the Wall, from its fituation near 
London Wall, at the north corner of Monkſwell-ſtreet, which ſtreet took its name 
from a well in it, belonging to the monks of this chapel. | 


The chapel of St. James was in poſſeſſion of the abbat and convent of Gerondan, 
in Leiceſterſhire, who kept two Ciſtertian monks of their houſe in it. ITS 


Blanch, queen of Navarre, wife to. Edmund, earl of-Lancaſter, having encaur- 
aged ſome. poor ladies of the order of St. Clare or Minoriſſes, to come to Eng- 
land, her huſband, Edmund, in 1293, built, an abbey for them on the eaſt ſide 
of the ſtreet now called the Minories, without the city walls. It was, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary and St. Thomas, and had annual revenues, which upon the 
ſuppreſſion were rated at 311 l. 15s. 1d. 


A houſe of Friars of the Holy Croſs, was founded in the pariſh of St. Olave, 
Hart-ftreet, near Tower-Hill, in a place {till called Crutched Friars, about the 
ear 1298, by Ralph Hoſier and William Saberns, and was endowed at the diſſo- 
tion with 52 l. 138. 4d. per amum. | 


On the ſite of the college now called Sion College, William Elſing, citizen and 
mercer, in 1329, founded a college for a warden, four ſecular Joel, and two 
clerks, together with an hoſpital, for the lodging of one hundred old, blind, and 

or perſons of both ſexes; blind, paralytic, diſabled prieſts to be preferred; 
— in 1340, he changed the ſeculars of this college into five regular canons of 
the order of St. Auſtin. This houſe was dedicated to St. Mary, and endowed 


upon the ſuppreſſion with 1931. 15 8. 5d. per annum. 


Sir John Poultney, who had been ſeveral times lord mayor of London, in the 
year 1332, founded in Cannon: ſtreet, a college 9 of a maſter or warden, 
thirteen prieſts, and four choriſters, dedicated to Jeſus and Corpus Chriſti. 
The income of this college was rated, upon the ſuppreſſion, at 79 l. 178. 11 d. 
per annum. | | | $A 


It is faid that there were three hoſpitals, one near St. Andrew's church in Hol- 
born, another in a ſtreet on the outſide of Alderſgate, and a third near Cripple- 
gate, all alien priories, and cells to the houſe of Cluny in France, but ſuppreſ- 
ſed by king Henry the Fifth, among the other alien priories. 22 


In the church- yard of Trinity church, on the eaſt ſide of the Tower of Lon- 
don, king Edward the Third, in the year 1349, founded a Ciſtertian abbey, 
which was made a royal free chapel, and was poſſeſſed, upon the diſſolution, of 
yearly reyenues valued at 5461. Os. 10d, | 


Near 
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Near the church of St. Martin Vintry, ia Vintry ward, chere were thürteen 


alms-houſes, erected in 1357, by Sit Jokn Stodie, a of London. 


in a royal free chapel, dedicated to St. Peter, Kahin che Tower of N 
king Edward the Third erected a college, in which he ſettled four chaplains, un- 
der + the government of a rector. | 


© } 5 #14 


On the ſite where the Charterhouſe" tal 15 Pony hw Rand, Sir Walter 
de Manny, a knight of the garter, in 1 1967 founded a priory for twenty - four 
Carthuſian monks, who were poſſeſſed of revenues valued u of the Mo. 
at rf God. 4d. per annum, This priory was nn datos 
ther 


In a chapel dedicated to $2. Mary Magde dad All Saints, near Guildhall, 
Adam Francis and Henry Frowick, in 1368, founded a college, conſiſting of a 
warden, ſeven prieſts, three clerks, and four choriſters, with revenues | Yaued on 
the ſuppreſſion at only 121. 15 . 9d. fer ame. 


In 1380, William Walworth, lord mayor of London, who flew the rebel Wat 


Tyler, founded a college .in the church of St. Michael, Crooked Lane, for 2 


maſter and nine prieſts. 


Twelve minor canons, belonging to the cathedral TERS of St. Paul, were incor. 
porated in the eighteenth year of king Richard the Second, and made a body we 
litic, with a warden and common ſeal. 


1 


Mr. Roger Holme, chancellor of the cathedral of St. Pavl, before the year 
1395, founded a college, conſiſting of ſeven prieſts, in a certain chapel, ſituated 
near the north door of this cathedral, and dedicated it to the Holy hoſt, - 


A building called Lancaſter College, in the pariſh of St. Gregory, near the ca- 
thedral of St. Paul, was granted the ſecond year of Edward the Sixth, to Wil- 
liam Gunter; and is ſuppoſed to be the lodgings and common hall of the Chantry 


2 eſtabliſhed by king Henry the Fourth, and by the executors of John of 


Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, in a 778 2 on the north ide of the choir of bore 
Paul's. 


On the caſt ſide of the quadrangle of Leadenhall, in the city of London, Wil- 


liam W John Riſby, and Thomas Aſhby, prieſts, in 1466, m a fra- 


ternity of ſixty prieſts, beſides other brethren and fiſters. 


In the church of St. Michael Royal, in Vintry ward, Sir Richard Whitingdon,” 


ſeveral times lord mayor of London, before the year 1424, founded a' college, de- 
dicated to the Holy Ghoſt and the Virgin Mary, for a maſter and four lows, 
beſides clerks and choriſters; and alſo on the eaſt fide of the college, he founded 
an hoſpital for thirteen poor 
revenues of this college were valued, _ the nee ac no mare ien 
20 J. 18. 8 d. * anuum. 
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people, the chief of whom was called tutor. The, - 
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Near Grocer's Hall, in a ſtreet called the Poultry, about the year 1429, ſeven 
alms-houſes were built for the relief of ſo many poor aged. brethren” of the -Gro- 
cers company. | | | EE RIFT | 


In 1430, William Oliver, William Barneby, and John Stafford, Chantry mom 
in London, founded an hoſpital near the church of St. A ine in the Wall, 
for poor impotent prieſts and brethren of the Papey. It belonged to the frater- 
nity. of St. Charity and St. John the Evangeliſt. | 


King Richard the Third, having rebuilt the chapel of our Lady,, within the. 
church of All-hallows, Barking,. near. the Tower of London, founded a. college in. 
it, conſiſting of ſecular prieſts. | | hs | 


There was a. college of prieſts, called Jeſus Commons, in Dowgate ward, near 
Skinners Hall. | 4 | 


Adjoining to the eaſt ſide of Crutched Friars church, near the. Tower of Lon-- 
don, fourteen alms-houſes were founded in 1521, by Sir John Milborn, lord 
mayor of London. 1 , 


The collegiate church of St. Peter Weſtminſter, is ſaid to have been firſt built. 
about the year 610, by Sebert, king of the Eaſt Saxons, on the ruins of a Ro- 
man temple, dedicated to Apollo; but being deſtroyed in the Daniſh wars, it was. 
rebuilt. by, king Edgar in 958, when twelve monks were placed in it, who were. 
but meanly provided for, till king Edward the Confeſſor, in 1049, began to re- 
build the church and abbey, which he finiſhed and endowed before the year 1066, 
from which time it continued in the hands of monks of. the order of St. Benedict, 
till the general diſſolution, , when its poſſeſſions were. valued at 30331.. 17 8. per, 
annum. | | 


King Henry the Eighth, in the thirty-ſecond year.of his reign, erected here a 
biſhop's ſee, and converted the abbey church into a cathedral, with a dean and, 
twelve prebendaries. The. biſhopric was however ſuppreſled in the year. 1550,, 
but the chapter continued. | bo 


In 1556,. king Philip and queen Mary reſtored the abbat and monks ; but in: 
1560, the abbey was a ſecond time ſuppreſſed, and the church made collegiate, as 
it ftill remains, with a dean and twelve ſecular prebendaries, together with petty 
canons and- other members of the choir, to the number of thirty, befides two: 
ſchoolmaſters, forty king's ſcholars, twelve alms-men, and many, officers and ſer-. 
vants. | — 


On the ſite of St. James's palace, ſome citizens of London, before the Con- 
queſt, founded an hoſpital for the reception and maintenance of fourteen leprous 
women, to whom were afterwards added eight brethren, to perform divine ſer- 
vice. This houſe was dedicated to St. James, and rebuilt in the time of king 
Henry the Third: it was under the government of 'a maſter, till king Henry the 
Sixth granted the perpetual cuſtody of it to Eton College. At the diſſolution, it: 
was valued at 1001. per annum. 

William 
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William , Mareſchal, earl of Pembroke, in the time of king Henry the Third, 


founded, an. hoſpital or chapel near;Northumberland-houſe in the Strand. This 


hoſpital was dedicated to St. Mary, and was a cell to the priory of Rounciyal, in 
the dioceſe of Pampelon in Navarre. It is ſaid to have been ſuppreſſed among the 
alien priories in the time of Henry the Fifth, and to have been reſtored the fifteenth. 


The friars of the order of St. Mary de Areno had a houſe in the Strand, 
which was built for them by William de Arnaud, im the fifty-frſt year of Henry 
the Third; and here they continued after the ee of the minor mendicant 
orders, in 1 7 till the death of Hugh de Ebor, the laſt friar of this order, in the 
roth year of ward the Second. $5 FM, 30 SERIE} Mb LES Fm 


t has-beer-already obſerved, that the Houſe of Commons, in the city af Weſt-- 
minſter, was originally a chapel, built by king Stephen, and dedicated to the faint 
of that name. 
twelve ſecular canons, thirteen vicars, four clerks, ſix choriſters, and other officers 
and ſervants, who were endowed with revenues, valued,. upon the ſuppreflion,. at 
1085 I. 108. 5 d. per annum. nn | Sl 


Within the Almery of the abbey; over againſt the old chapel of St. Anne, the 
lady: Margaret, mother to king Henry the Seventh, erected an alms-houſe for poor 
women, which is now converted into lodgings for the ſinging men of the college. 


- 


About the year 1505, king Henry the Seventh founded an hoſpital in the Savoy; 


for a maſter, . four n and one hundred poor people. It was dedicated to 
Jeſus, the Virgin „ and St. John the Bap 
ſion, at 329 l. 58. 7 per mum. 


Some writers mention an houſe for lanatics in the pariſk of St. Martin's in the 


Fields, near the old village of Charing. 


At Bermondley, near the borough. of Southwark, Aylwin Child, a citizen o 


London, about the year 1082, founded a church, dedicated to Jeſus Chriſt, roge- 


ther with a convent. of manks.of the Cluniac order, who were procured from the 


riory de Caritate in France. This conyent was made denizen in 1380, erected 


into an. abbey in 1399, and endowed, before the diſſolution, with a yearly income 


of 474 l. 148. 4 d.. 1 
The church. of St. Saviour, in the borough: of Southwark, was founded long 


before the Conqueſt, as a houſe of ſiſters, by a maiden lady named Mary, who 


endowed PR with the profits of. a ferry-croſs the. Thames; but the priory 
8 


was afterwa 


prieſts, who inſtead of the ferry, erected a timber bridge; a ſtone bridge was 


afterwards built at the ſame place, and is now called London bridge, In 1106, 


this priory was again founded for canons regular, by William Pont de le Arch, and: 


William Dauncy, Knights, and was valued,. upon the ſuppreſſion, at 6241. 68. 
6 d. per annum. | 46a . 1 
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t was made collegiate by king Edward the Third, for a dean, 


tilt, and valued, upon the ſuppreſ- 


converted, by a noble lady named Swithen, into a college of. 


7. 
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At Bermondſey there was an hoſpital dedicated to our Saviour, not long after 


the death of archbiſhop Thomas Becket, for Agnes his ſiſter, and Theobald his 
nephew, were benefactors to it. SCORED 990 . 


In 1213, Richard, prior of Bermondſey, built an alms-houſe or hoſpital, adjoin- 
ing to the wall of his monaſtery, dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury, for con-: 
verts and poor boys. | 


Near the borough of Southwark; there was, in the time of Edward the Second 
an hoſpital for leprous perſons, dedicated to St. Leonard. | 


At Stratford le Bow, or Bromley, rear London, in the county of Middleſex, a 
Benedictine nunnery, dedicated to St. Leonard, was founded by William biſhop 
of London, in the reign of William the Conqueror. At the general diſſolution, 
here were a prioreſs nine nuns, whoſe yearly revenues were 108 l. 18. 11 d. 


At Riſlip, near Uxbridge, in this county, Ernulph de Heding, in the time of 
William the Conqueror, or William Rufus, founded a priory ſubordinate to the 
abbey of Bec in Normandy, but afterwards ſubject to the convent of Okeburn in 
Wiltſhire, | 


At Kilborn, a village northweſt of London, Herebert, -abbat, and Oibert de 


Clara prior of Weſtminſter, about the end of the reign of king the Firſt, 


founded a nunnery, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and St. John the Baptiſt. It 


| was of the Benedictine order, and ſubordinate to the abbey at Weſtminſter, and 


had revenues valued, upon the ſuppreſſion, at 741. 7s. 11 d. per annum. 


The lady Joan, relict of Sir Robert Gray, the manor of H ampton 
to thè Hoſpitalers ; and here ſeems to have been a houſe for ſome ſiſters of that or- 
der before the year 1180. 1 1 | 


At Hounſlow, a village ſouthweſt of Brentford, there was a priory before the 
year 1274, conſiſting of a maſter, chaplains, and brethren, or a prior and convent 
of friars, of the order of the Holy Trinity, for the redemption of captives, This 
priory was endowed, at the diſſolution, with 741. 8s. 1 d. per annum, 


At Sion, near Brentford, king Henry the Fifth,' m the year 1414, founded a 
monaſtery of the order of St. Auguſtine, which conſiſted of fixty nuns or ſiſters, 
one of whom was the lady abbeſs, thirteen prieſts, one of whom 8 over the 
men by the name of Confeſſor, four deacons, and eight lay brethren. It was de- 


dicated to Jeſus Chriſt, the Virgin Mary, and St. Bridget, and was endowed, up- 


on the ſuppreſſion, with yearly revenues valued at 1731 J. 8s, 4d. 


In a chapel at the weſt end of Sion abhey, John Somerſet, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and king's chaplain, in the 25th year of Henry the Sixth, founded a 
friary, hoſpital, or fraternity of the nine orders of Angels, conſiſting of a maſter 


and ſeveral brethren, wha, at the diſſolution, had 401. per annum. 


Upon the top of a hill at Highgate, a village about four miles north of 3 
| a | don, 
2 


r 
don, there was an hermitage; and one William Pool, yeoman of the crown, 
founded an hoſpital below the hill, in the reign of king Edward the Fourth. 
At Knightſbridge, near London, there was an ancient hoſpital. | 
MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for. ths COUNTY. 


This county ſends eight members to | parliament, two knights of the ſhire for 
the county, four repreſentatives for the city of London, and two for the city of 
Weſtminſter. The borough of Southwark ſends alſo two members to parliament, 


but theſe are generally reckoned among the repreſentatives for the county of Surry. 
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This county is bounded by Herefordſhire on the north, by Gloceſterſhire on bonds 
the eaſt, by the river Severn on the ſouth, and by the two counties of Brecknock 
and Glamorgan, in Wales, on the weſt. Its length from north to ſouth is twenty- 
nine miles; its "breadth from eaſt. to weſt, twenty miles; and its circumference 
eighty- four miles: Uſk, which is nearer the middle of it than any other market 
town, is diſtant 130 miles nearly weſt from London. ea e 


„ 4 ö Fl »? © 2 


KR «rg pats | 
This county is abundantly watered with fine rivers, the rincipal of which are 
the Severn, the Wye, the Mynow, 1 and the Uſk. The Severn * * 
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derived its name from its having been the ſtation of the 


Mer HSM I MN 
the Wye have been already deſcribed in the account of the ſhires of Gloceſter 
and Hereford. The Mynow, Mynwy, or Monow, riſes in Brecknockſhire, and 
running ſouth-eaſt, and dividing this from the county of Hereford, falls into the 
river Wye at the town of Monmouth. The Rumney riſes alſo in Brecknock- 
ſhire, and running ſouth-eaſt, and dividing this county from Glamorganſhire, 
falls into the Severn. The Uk riſes likewiſe in Brecknockſhire, and running alſo 
ſouth-eaſt, and dividing Monmouthſhire into two almoſt 'equal parts, falls into 
the Severn near Newport, a conſiderable market town of this county. 


AIR, SOIL, NATURAL PRODUCTIONS, and 


MANUFACTURES. 


The air of Monmouthſhire is temperate and healthy, and the ſoil fruitful; the 
eaſtern parts are woody, and the weſtern parts mountainous; the hills feed cattle, 
ſheep, and goats; and the vallies produce plenty of hay and corn: the rivers 
abound with ſalmon. trout and other fiſh : here is great plenty of coals ; and the 
principal manufacture is flannel, „ + $88 


CIVIL and;ECCLESTA'STICAL: DIVISIONS. 
SON c AT PI 1 OP Wb | 
This county is divided into ſix hundreds, and contains ſeven ma Les ens, ; 
having no city. It lies in the dioceſe of Landaff, and province of Canterbury, 
and has 127 pariſhes, 


4 MARKET TOWNS. 


Phe market towns are Abergavenny, Caerleon, Chepſtow, Monmouth, New- 
port, Pontipole, and Uſk, - | 


ABERGAVENNY, in the ancient Britiſh language, ſi niſies the mouth of the Ga- 
venny, a ſmall river, which at,this town falls into the Uſk. It is 142 miles diſtant 
from London, and is governed by a bailiff, a recorder, and twenty-ſeven bur- 
geſſes. It is a large, populous, and flburiſhing town; it is ſtill ſurrounded by a 


| wall, and it had once a caſtle. It has a fine bridge over the Uſk, conſiſting of 


fifteen arches: it is a great thoroughfaro from. the welt parts of Wales, to Briſtol, 
Bath, Gloceſter, and other places, and is therefore well furniſhed, with aecom- 
modation for travellers, and carries on a conſiderable trade in flannels, which are 


brought hither from the manufactories in ather parts of the gounty-to ſel. 


_ CarnLeoN, which in the ancient Britiſh language ſignifies h tet of the Legion, 
1 Legio Secunda Britannica, 
in the time of the Romans. It is 141 miles diſtant from London, and had for- 
merly three churches, In the time of the Britons it was a ſort of univerſity, and 
an archbiſhop's ſee; and 9 Arthur is ſaid to have held his court here. In the 
time of the Romans it was elegantly built, and ſurrounded by a brick wall, about 
three miles in compaſs. It is ſituated upon the river Uſk, over which it has a 


wooden bridge, and is now a ſmall inconſiderable town. 


Chxr- 


It has a fine timber over the Wye, 
the ſurface of the water, BY the . gs 
ſtand 
La yo 
Lug; ſhips of * bu n may come he 5 
rapidity, ee en "ve und s tf 


1 3 be 


It is 12 miles from London, — _ 
dee. by two bailiffs, Aten — by 


ds between the rivers Monow and W 
and à third over a ſmall river 
almoſt cloſe to the mouth of che MO 22 
been conſiderable ever ſince the Conqueſt : it had a caſtte, which was 6 
edifice, - but is now in ruins, The church is a handſome building, the eaſt — 
of which is much admired. The thief trad n wo 15" WOE Agr: 
Wye chat runs into the Severn. | | 


Nxwroxr had this name in reſpeft to the old port, Cent out of the-ruige 
of which it aroſe : it ſtands upon the Uſk, between the mouth of that river and 
Caerleen. It is a conſiderable won, with 2 good haven, and a Ane ftone 
bridge over the e mites diſtant from London, 


| PonT1POLx, or Powrv- voor, ftands at the diſtance of Pry miles from Lon: 
don, and is a ſmall town, remarkable-onjy-for ſome iron mills. 


Usx ſtands the river of the ſume name, and betwixt it and Auer bl 
1 i ce of 190 miles from London, but contains nothing 'wotthy 
notice. | | 


North of Uſk is Ragland" Caſtle, a 6 ſear beloaging to the duke of Beaufort. 


| This county u ver diſtinguiſhed by many ee e remarkable anti- 
 quities, or memorable events. 


CURIOSITIES 


In 1607, a fenny tract of country called the 1 near the mouth of . inunds- 
Uſk, was, by a tide, overflowed by. the. Severn, which ſw ns rag: many tion. 
houſes, and deſtroyed a great —— * inhabitants, and mu 
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84 MONMOUTHSHIRE 


An extraordi- At Pontipole, in the year 1697, there fell a ſhower of - hail; which did 2 
8 miſchief, ſeveral of the hail-ſtones meaſuring eight nano r gh 

1 378 A ic r moth 
Gold nt An eminence near the mou of the ; Foy and; a little eaſtward of the mouth 
of the Uſk, is remarkable for glittering ſtones, Which, when the ſun ſlines have 

the appearance of gold, whence this __ has obta:ned-the name af wy 
ne Derne 1 2d I. 4 11 
Remarkable The moſt remarkable perſons who were natives of this county, are Geoffrey of 


Perlons of this Monmouth, a celebrated Britiſh hiſtorian, and * e ge Fifth, who was 


county. eee Monmouth from the fügen of bis birth. | HY © 
| 57 


I CU 


Ancient inha- This county was, in the time of the Romans, part of the territory inhabited by | 
Litants, the Silures, of whom mention has been made in the account of Herefordſhire, 
which alſo was a part of that diſtrict, Monmouthſhire was by the ancient Bri- 
tons called Gwent, as is thought, from an ancient city of the ſame name, . which 

probably was the Laue or Venta Silurum of the Romans. t O94 yd 1151 


The inhabicans. were cruelly haraſſed after the Ramans came into England, 
by the lords of the marches, to whom the ana of Eagland granted al all the — 4 
they. could n from this people... 1 8 


\ This county was originally conſidered. as part of Wales, 4 Fry . to be 
ſo, till near the end of the reign of king Charles the Second, when it was reck- 
oned an Engliſh county, becauſe the Jude ges then began to keep the aſſizes here 
in the Oxford circuit. f I E bor f 


Roman anti- At the diſtance of four miles from Chepſtow, are the remains of the Roman 

qulties. town called by Antoninus Venta Silurum; and at this day, by the Welch, Caer Went, 
or the City Veuta. The ruins of this city are ſtill about a mile in compaſs; and 
here, in the year 1689, three beautiful Roman pavements were diſcovered, _ 
ther with ſeveral coins, bricks, and other Roman: antiquities. | Z 


The town of Abergavenny appears to. have been the Gobannium of Antoni- 
nus; and the town of Uſk, which he places at the diſtance. of twelve miles from 
Gobannium, is his Burrium. 


Caerleon is the town he calls Iſca, and places at the diſtance of twelve miles 
from Burrium. Geoffrey of Monmouth relates, that in his time, there were many 
remains of the ancient ſplendor of this city, ſuch as ſtately palaces, very high 
were ruins of temples, theatres, hot baths, aqueduèts, vaults and ſudatories. 


In 1602 here were found a chequered pavement, and a ſtatue in a Roman ha- 

bit, with a quiver of arrows, but the head, hands, and feet, were broken off: 
from an inſcription on a ſtone found near it, the ſtatue appears to have been that 
of Diana. At the ſame time the fragments of two ſtone altars, with inſcriptions, 
were dug up, one of witch appears to have been erected by. Fin lieu⸗ 
. . © renant 


MO NMOU'T'H('S'HA1 RE: 


tenant general. of Auguſtus, and proprætot of the province of Cilicia. Here alſo 
was found a votive altar, from the jniription, of which the name the the em- 
peror Geta ſeems to baue been craſed. 4.7, n fl e 


a .b*® _ + Ot; tai (EET : 1 O48 pix? | Ti 


; inſcribed 
e (nals 


3. che laſt e was fund in Ruhe church of e. 
led Tredonock, about three miles from Caerleon, a fair and entire monument of 


a Roman ſoldier of the geg way 117 en nn ars by the care 
of his wife. 


} 4 


Near this place v were Finds ſome other eme! inſcriptions; and Roman 


bricks are frequently du up, with this 11, ah ; LEG. I. vy which is 
not cut in, but erhbofled.. 1 


$£3707% £11 | | | 

In 16925 a chiquered pavement was mad, near Caerleon, ah fourteen 

feet long. It was compoſed of cubical ſtones, of various Nen and „e 
into ſeveral ſhapes of men, beaſts, birds, and cups. 


Between Caerleon and a ſinall village in its neighbourhood, called Chriſt- 


Church, a free- ſtone coffin was diſcovered laſt century, in which was incloſed an 


iron frame, wrapped up in a ſheet of lead; and within the frame was a ſkeleton, 
ſuppoſed to be that of ſome perſon of very great diſtinction, from a gilt alabaſter 
ſtatue that was found near it, repreſenting a man in armour: in one hand of the 
ſtatue was a ſhort ſword, in the other a pair of ſcales; in the right hand ſcale 
was the buſt of a woman, which was eee by a globe | in the other ſcale. 


Ha have been found likewiſe ſeveral ancient 8 veſſels on one of which 
was repreſented, in curious figures, the ſtory: called the Roman Charity, a lady 
nouriſhing her father, who had been condemned to be ſtarved to death, with the 
milk of her breaſts, through the N Err the Priſan in ae he was confined. 


ECCLESIASTICAL, ANTIQUITIES. 


u is ee d by ſeveral writers, that {long before the Saxons came into this: 
country, there were three magnificent churches at Caerleon, built by the ancient 
Britons, one of which, dedicated to the Martyr-Julius, had a convent of religious 
virgins z another, dedicated to his companion, St. Aaron, had a choir of Canons, 
and the uy had monks, and was the metropolitan nn of all Walen * 


It is more certain, that after the Conqueſt, here was an abbat and thonks of + 


the Ciſtertian order, whom king John, wall earl of Morton, privileged to de 
free of paying toll at in | 


7 Balon, or Baladun, one of thoſe who came over with the Conqueror, 
about the end of that prince's reign, founded a priory at Abergavenny, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary. One of his poſterity, William de Breoſa, in the time of 
ws Jobs; gave the tithes of the caſtle. and other * on Condition that 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE 
the abbat of St. Vincent, at Mans in France, ſhould ſend over hither a convent 
of Benedictine monks. It ſeems therefore to have been for ſome time an alien 


priory to that foreign houſe, but was not diſſolved till the general ſuppreſſion, 
when here were a prior and four monks, who had revenues wore gk 15 8.8 1 | 


Fer annum. 


At Llandony, among thoſe hills in the north-weſt corner of this equnty, called 
Hatterel Hills, not long after the year 1108, was ſettled a priory of canons Naar of 
the order of St. Auſtin, dedicated to St. John Baptiſt, and founded by Hugh 

At firſt here were about forty religious, but the greateſt part of them — 
firſt to the biſhop's palace in Hereford, and 4 — in 1136, to a place near 
Gloceſter, which, from the mother monaſtery, was alſo called Llandony. The 
revenues of the firſt Llandony, were upon the ſuppreſſion valued at 57 . 98. 5 d. 


Per annum. 


In the year 1113, Robert de Chandos founded and ales; A church at Gold 
Cliff, dedicated toSt. Mary Magdalen, and gave it to the abbey of Bec, in Normandy. 
After the ſuppreſſion of alien priories, this was annexed to the abbey of Tewkſ- 
bury in — and afterwards to Eaton college; and at the general ſup- 
preſſion it was valued at 1441. 18 8. 1 d. per anuwum. , | 


' Wihenoc de Monmouth, in the time of Henry the Firſt, brought over a con- 


vent of Black monks from St. Florence, near Salmur in Anjou, and placed them 


firſt in the church of St. Cadoc, in the town of Monmouth, and afterwards in the 


church of St. Mary. This alien preg ny made deniſon, and continued till the 
general ſuppreſſion, when it was valued at 56 l. 18. 11 d. per ammum. 


About the year 12405 John of Monmouth, Te founded here the —_ | 


of the Holy Trinity and that of St. John. 


At Tintern, on the bank of a ream hit falls into the Wye, between Mon- 
mouth and Chepſtow, Walter de Clare, in the year 1131, founded an abbey for 
Ciſtertian monks, dedicated to St. Mary. Here were thirteen religious about the 
time of the diſſolution, whoſe revenues were rated at 1 92 J. 18. 4d. per annum, 


At Malpas, near Caerleon, there was a cell of two Cluniac monks, belonging 
to the priory of Montacute, in Somerſetſhire, which was s valued _— the diſſo- 
lution at 14 l. 9 8. 11 d. per ann. 


At Strogle, five miles weſt of Chepſtow, FEA was an. alia priory of Benedic- 
tine monks, belonging to the abbey of Cormeil, in Normandy, as early as the 
reign of king Stephen. It was dedicated to St. Mary, and at the time of the diſ- 
folution had three religious, and CITE of 321. 1 annum. 


At Llannoyth, north-weſt of Monmouth, there is a church, which, ther 
with the manor of the place, was given before the year 1183, to the abbey 0 of Lira, 
in Normandy, which placed here a cell of Black monks. 


At Gracedieu on the Trothy, ſouth-weſt of Monmouth, ** was a ſmall ab- 
bey of 9 order, built in 1226, by John of Monmouth, knight, and 
© i - | . 


MONMOUTHSHIR R. 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, Here were only two monks at the ſuppreſſion, 
who had 191. 148. 4 d. per amm. 1 5 


At Uſk, there was a priory of five Benedictine nuns, founded before the year 
1236, who, at the ſuppreſſion, had 551. 4s. 5d. per annum. 


At Llantarnam, near Caerleon, there was an abbey of the Ciſtertian order, in 


which were ſix monks, at the diſſolution, with a revenue to the amount of 
711. 38. 2 d. per annum. 


MEMBERS of PARLIAME NI for this COUNTY. 


This county ſends but three members to parliament : two knights of the ſhire. 
for the county, and one repreſentative for Monmouth, the county town. 
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ORF 0 LK, or NORTHE OLK, derived its name from its northern tu. 


ation in reſpect of Suffolk : it was ud to ac "_ * People, or 
northern branch of the Eaſt Angles. 


2 - 
* # 


BOUNDARIE'S,. EXTENT, and SITUATION. 


This county is bounded by the German ocean on the caſt and north, by Cam- 
bridgeſhire on the weſt, — by Suffolk on the ſouth. It is above 57 miles in 
length from eaſt to weſt, 35 in breadth from north to ſouth, and 140 in circum- 
ference; and Eaſt Dereham, a conſiderable market town, near the center of the 
. is diſtant 97 miles north-caſt from eden. 
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The princi pal rivers of this county are the Greater and the Smaller Ouſe, the 
Yare, and 8 Waveney. The Greater Ouſe riſes in Northamptonſhire, and run- 
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ning through the counties of Buckingham, Bedford, and Cambridge, and dividing 
this laſt county from Norfolk, falls into a part of the German ſea called the 
Waſhes, at Lynn Regis, a conſiderable borough-town of this county. The 
Smaller Ouſe riſes in Suffolk, and ſeparating that county from Norfolk on the 
ſouth-weſt, diſcharges itſelf into the Greater Ouſe, near Downham, a market 
town of Norfolk. The Yare riſes about the middle of this county, and running 
eaſtward, paſſes by the city of Norwich, and falls into the German ſea at Yar- 
mouth, a very conſiderable borough and ſea-port. The Waveney riſes in Suffolk, 
and runs north-eaſt ; and parting that county from Norfolk, falls into the Lare 
near Yarmouth, | 


AIR and SOIL. 


The air of this county, near the ſea-coaſt, is aguiſh, and otherwiſe unſalutary ; but 
in the inland parts, it is both K moons though frequently piercing. The 
ſoil is more various than perhaps that of any other county, and comprehends all 
the ſorts that are to be found in the iſland; arable, paſture, meadow, woodlands, 
light ſandy ground, deep clays, heaths and fens : the worſt: of theſe, however, 
are far from being unprofitable, the ſandy heaths feeding ſheep and breeding rab- 
bits, and even the fens affording rich paſture for cattle.” 0 


NATURAL PRODUCTIONS and MANUFACTURES. 


The natural productions of this county are corn, cattle, wool, rabbits, Ss 
.  faffran, herrings, and other ſea fiſh, in great abundance ; ind 2” ths _— 


caught a delicious fiſh, peculiar to itſelf, called the Ruffe. Jet and ambe 8 
are ſometimes found on the coaſts of this county: and the principal manufactures 


are worſted, woollens, and ſilks, in which all the inland parts are employed; the 
Norwich ſtuffs being a very conſiderable article in our tra dle. 


CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS, >. 


This county is divided into thirty-one hundreds, and contains one city, ani 
thirty-two market towns. It lies in the proyince of Canterbury, and dioceſe of 
F ˙ By: ig Srcy # op Lt EOWIG Fw 


* 


Norwich, and has 660 pariſhes. 
| CITY and MARKET TOWNS. 
The city is Norwich, and the market towns are Aleſham, Attleborough, Buc- 


kenbam-New, Burnham, Caſtle-rifſing, Caſton, Clay, Cromer, Dereham-Eaſt, 
Diſſe, Downham, Fakenham, Foulfh, 


am, Harleſton, Harling-Eaſt, Hickling, 
Hingham, Holt, Loddon, Lynn Regis, Methwold, Repeham, Sechy, Snet- 
ſham, Swaffham, Thetford, Walſham, Walſingham, Watton, Windham, Wur- 
ſted, and Yarmouth, | f | 


Norwica was by the Saxons called Non ðpic, which, according to different 
interpretations of the termination pic, fignifies a northern bay, a northern ſtation or 
harbour, or a northern caſtle or fort. It may be conſidered as a bay of the river 
Lare, and its ſituation is north, in relation to another very ancient caſtle or fortified 
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town, about three miles diſtant, which is ſtill called Caſtor, and from the ruins of 
which Norwich 1s generally believed to have . Wins; 


This city is 208 miles diſtant from London. den ſpoiled and burnt by Sueno 
king of Denmark, but ſoon recovered itſetf; ſo that in Edward the Confeflor's 


has it had 1320 burgeſſes. ry 2 


cil men, with u Won clerk, fond beater, and other mferior officers. The mayor 

is always nominated on May-day, the freemen, who return two aldtrmen to 

their court, one af whom is . 

on the Tueſday before Midſummer- eve. The mayor, his mayoralry, = 

recorder, and the ſteward for the time being, are each a of 'the —_— 

* the quorum, within the city and its liberties: and the mayor, after or- 
alty, is juſtice of the peace during life. The ſheriffs are — ns 
one by the aldermen, the other by the freemen, on the laſt Tueſday in Au 

orn September 29th ; the common-council ara Pg 


2 

Norwich ftands upon the ide of a hill, . 
from north to ſouth, one mile in breadth, and ſix miles in compaſs. - Though it is 
a populous city, yet the houſes are but thinly ſcattered ; and from the intermix- 
-ture of gardens and trees, it has been — to a city in an orchard. The 
town, upon the whole, is Wa 3 but the vgs ben public and private, 
are very neat and beautiful. | | 


This city had a flint ſtone wall, which ys Knol in 3509, nd ts row Tei | 
much decayed ; but has, however, n in it; it is three miles in com. com- | * 
Paſs, and had forty towers. # | F 


Here formictly were fifty-cight pa edt Aenne oy thapels theſe are now 
reduced to thirky- ſix churc befides the cathedral. This is a large, venerable, 
ancient ſtructure, of excellent workmanſhip, founded in the year 1096, by biſhop 
Herbert, who laid the firſt ſtone. © The choir is fpatious, and the cept rong, 
and very high. The roof is adorned with hiſtorical paſſages of Scripture, ſed 
in little images, well carved. The biſhop's 75 with the prebends 


round the cloſe of this cathedral, make a yeey yoo pearante. The church of 
St. Peter of Mancroft has an admirable ring of eight bat, and is reckoned one of 


the fineſt pariſh churches in England. A of che churches, however, are 
thatched ; and all of them are cruſted with flint ſtone, curiouſly cut, in the manner 
that the churches in Italy are cruſted with marble. There are two churches here 
for the Dutch and French Flemings, who have had PUNE, ey W 
them, which are carefully * 


5 | This 


N O R F O L. . 

This city has a ſtately market - croſs of free ſtone, and a beautiful town-houſe 
near the market-croſs; and on. a. hill near the cathedral, in the heart of the city, 
there is a caſtle, ſurrounded by a deep ditch, over which there is a ſtrong bri 
with an arch of an extraordinary ſize. This caſtle is ſuppoſed to have been built in 

the time of the Saxons, and is now the common gaol for the county. On the 
hill near this caſtle ſtood the ſhire-houſe of the county, which having been burnt 
down by accident ſome. years an act of parliament paſſed in 1746-7, for 
holding the ſummer. afſizes, general quarter- ſeſſions, in the city, till a new 
2 boldiag could be built, and for raiſing money to defray the charges of ſuch 
a building. | | 


Here is an ancient e, belonging to the duke of Norfolk, which was for- 
merly reckoned one of the largeſt houſes in England. | 


Here is alſo a houſe of correction, or Bridewell, which is a beautiful ſtructure, 
built of ſquare flint ſtones, ſo nicely joined, that no mortar can be ſeen. And 
there is a grammar ſchool, founded by king Edward the Sixth, the ſcholars of 
which are to be nominated by the mayor for the time being, with the conſent of 

the majority of the aldermen. | 


There are twelve charity ſchools in this city, where 210 boys, and 144 girls, 
are taught, cloathed, and ſupplied with books. Here are alſo four hoſpuals, 
one of which, St. Helen's, founded originally for the entertainment of ſtrangers, 
was, by king Henry the Eighth, appropriated for the poor of the city, and main- 
tains eighty poor men and women, who are all cloathed in and muſt be ſixty 
years of age before they can be admitted. Another e ' hoſpitals, - called 
Doughty's, is for ſixteen poor men, and eight women, cloathed in purple: of the 
-other two hoſpitals, one is for the teaching, maintenance, and apprenticing thirty 
boys, and another for making the ſame proviſion for thirty girls; each founded 
by a mayor of this city. | 4 e e 45 mona 


There is now but-ane parochial church in the ſuburbs of this city. The river 
Yare, which runs through the middle of it, is navigable to Norwich, without. 
locks, though no leſs than thirty miles diſtant from its mouth. 


Here are ſix bridges over the river; and on the banks of it two houſes and. gar- 


dens were opened ſome years ago, called Spring-gardens, for the entertainment of 
the public, in the manner of Vauxhall gardens near London. 7 5 


The worſted manufacture, for which this city has been long famous, and in 
which even children earn their ſubſiſtence, was firſt brought hither by the Fle- 
mings, in the reign of king Edward the Third, and afterwards very much im- 
proved by the Dutch, who fled from the duke of Alva's perſecution; and being 
ſettled here by queen Elizabeth, taught the inhabitants to make great variety of 
worſted ſtuffs, as ſays, baize, ſerges and ſhaloons, in which this town carries on a 
vaſt trade, as well foreign as domeſtic. Camblets, druggets, and crapes are woven 
here in great perfection, beſides other curious ſtuffs, of which it is faid this city 
vends to the value of 200, oco l. a- year. Four wardens of the worſted weavers are 
choſen yearly out of the city, and four out of the neighbourhood, who. are ſworn 
to take care that there be no frauds committed in the manufacture. 


2 | | Here 
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Here is alſo a body of-woollen manufacturers, 8 who 
employ perſons in all the counties around to ſpin yarn for them. | 


© There is likewiſe a ſtocking manufacture here, of which, ha ee compar 
this city vends to the value 60,000 1. a-year. 


The inhabitants of Norwich are generally .o em in their manufactures 
within doors, that this city looks as if it was —_— on Try and 
holidays, when the ſtreets ſwarm with people. 


The markets of this city are affirmed to be the greateſt in England, being 
furniſhed with corn, live cattle, and prodigious 1. of all ſorts of pro- 


viſions, with abundance of yarn, worſted, leather, 4 whatever elſe a market 
can afford. 


conn a Ks cy paid in the year 1726, dnia Aide are laid on goods 
for "7 


brought into re RI I Oy a" waſtes, - 
 wharts and roads. oO - * 


ALzSHAM is 119 miles from London, and is a populous, but poor town, inha- 
bited chiefly by knitters of ſtockings. Here is a court kept for the duchy of Lan- 


caſter, the manor having been en Edward the Third, to John of 
- Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, | x 


ATTLEBOROUGH 1$ 93 miles diſtant "ER London, 5 was anciently not only a 
city, but the chief town of the county, and had a e and a collegiate church. 


It is ſtill a conſiderable town, and hs d good male for far bulcks, hep, and 
other cattle. 


RBucnzAn All- Na w is thus catted by way of aiftinion from Old Buckenkan, 
a village in its neighbourhood ; and they are ſuppoſed to have derived the name of 
Buckenham from the great number of bucks in i the neighbouring woods. This 
town is ſeventy- nine miles diſtant from London. Here fo ormerly _ a fine ſtrong, 
caſtle ; and the lords of this manor claim the privilege of being butlers at the coro- 
nation of our kings. 

F SR is thus called on account of its being a market-town, and 
to diſtinguiſh it from ſeven villages in its neighbourhood, all known by the name 
of Burnham, and diſtinguiſhed from each other by the name of the ancient lord of 
the manor. This town ſtands in the northweſt part of the county, on the ſea-ſide, 
at the diſtance of ninety miles from London; it has a fine harbour, and, together 


with the other villages of the ſame name, drives a great trade in corn to Hol- 
land. 


*, 


CasTLE-RISING took its name Ig an old caſtle near it, which, n 
the town, is ſituated on a high eminence. It is diſtant 97 miles from London, 


is an ancient borough by preſcription, ed by a mayor and twelve aldermen; 
and though now ths are ſcarce ten Files in it, was formerly a conſiderable: 
place, till its harbour was choaked up with ſand, Here, however, is an hoſpital 
for tas pooy men, and an * for twenty-four poor widows, both 


founded 


94 


F 8-8 
founded by the family of the Howards. Tn the neighbourhood of this town there 
is a park, and a large chace, with the privileges of a foreſt. 


. Casrox, or Cawsron, is a {mall town, diſtant 128 miles from London, only 
remarkable for a bridge over a little river called the Bute. 


Cray is 11 5 miles from London, and is a port .with large ſalt-works, whence 


falt is not only vended all over the county, but ſometimes * in conſiderable 
9 to Holland and the Baltic. 


| Crows is diſtant 127 miles from London! it has a Nabe 4 was formerly 


a much 9 town than it is now, having had two pariſh churches, one of which, 
with many 


1 was ſwallowed up by an inundation of the ſea. It is, however, 


ſtill a pretty XI. chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen, eſpecially for lobſters, 
which — =. FM ein great n and carried to Norwich, and ſometimes 
to London. 


DEREHAM, MarkeT-DEREHAM, or DzxzHAu-Easr, thus diſti from 
a 2 named Dereham, near Downham, is 97 miles from London, and is a 
fine large town, with ſeveral hamlets belonging to it. 


Drisv is fituated on the river Waveney, in the möſt ſoutherly part of this coun- 


* the diſtance of 93 miles from London, and has 2 charity —_— the only 
thing worthy of notice. 


Downnam took its natne from its hilly fituation, and is 8 called 
Downham-Marker, becauſe of its being a market town. It ſtands upon the 
Great Ouſe, at the diſtance of 89 miles from London. It has a bridge, though 
but an indifferent one, over the Ouſe, and a-port for barges. 


FakxENHAM is diſtant 110 miles from London, and had. ancie V Gle-vi 


though ſix miles from the ſea, On a hill in the neighbourhood of this town are 
kept the ſheriff's term, and a court for the whole county. 


FovLSHAM, at the diſtance of 102 miles from London, is a little obſcure town, 
.of no note. 


% 


HaRLESTON is a little dirty town, fituated on the river Waveney, over r which 
it has a bridge, at the diſtance of 94 miles from London. 


 HaxLmo-EasT is thus diſtinguiſhed in reſpect of its ſituation to two villages 


lying weſt of it, and called 5 . - and Middle-Harling, It is diſtant - 


88 miles from London, and has a mar et, chiefly for linen yarn and linen 
cloth. | 


Hiexiino is a {inall town, diſtant 119 miles from London, and contains no- 
thing worthy of notice. 


Hincnam, at the diſtance of 94 miles from London, had the misfortune, 
about the beginning of this century, to be burnt down; but it was ſoon rebuilt 


in 


in a much handſomer manner, and the inhabitants were, not many years | 
reckoned a genteel ſort of le, and fo faſhionable, that this town was 3 903 a 6 
the neighbourhood Little London. | ; | * f | 


Hort is a ſmall obſcure town, 116 miles diſtant, from London, in which there. 
is nothing that deſerves notice. "7 | N 


Loppox is diſtant from London 105 miles, and contains nothing that merits. 
notice. | | | | | adde bp be ru. 


Lynn Rzc1s, or Kinc's Lyyn, is thus called by way of diſtinction from three 
villages in this county, called Weſt-Lynn, North-Lynn, and Old-Lynn. Lynn 
Regis, or King's Lynn, was formerly called Biſhop's Lynn, becauſe it belonged. 
to the biſhop of Norwich; but having come by exchange into the hands of king: 
Henry the Eighth, it aſſumed its preſent name. A 


This town is 98 miles from London, and was a borough by preſcription. 
before the time of king John, who, becauſe it adhered to him againſt the ba- 
rons, made it a free borough, with large privileges, appointed it a provoſt, and ; 
gave it a ſilver cup of about eighty ounces, doubly lh and enamelled, and fur 15 
Iarge ſilver maces, that are carried before the mayor: King Henry the Eighth's 
ſword, which he gave to the town, when it fell into his hands, by exchange with 
the biſhop of Norwich, is alſo carried before the mayor. King Henry the Third 
made it a mayor town for its ſervices to him againſt the barons ; and, in the late 
civil war, it held out for king Charles the Firſt, and ſuſtained a formal ſiege 
againſt upwards of 18,000 men, for aboye three weeks ; but for want of relief 
was obliged to ſurrender, and pay ten ſhillings a-head for every inhabitant, and a. 
month's pay to the ſoldiers, to prevent it from being plundered. - 


z 


This town has had fifteen royal charters, and is governed by a mayor, high-- 
ſteward, under-ſteward, recorder, twelve aldermen, and eighteen common- coun- 
cil men, with other inferior officers : and every firſt Monday of the month, the 
mayor, aldermen, the reſt of the magiſtrates, and the preachers, meet to hear ang. 
determine all controverſies between the inhabitants, in an amicable manner, in: 
order to prevent law ſuits. This cuſtom was firſt eſtabliſhed in 1588, and:is called 
the Feaſt of Reconciliation. _ * 


' Lynn is a rich large town, well. built and well inhabited; and, from the ruins = 
the works demoliſhed in the late civil wars, it appears to have been a ſtrong place. 
It has a ſpacious market-place, in the quadrangle of which is a ſtatue ef king 
William the Third, and a fine croſs, with a dome and gallery round it, ſup-- 
by ſixteen pillars. The market-houſe is a free-ſtone building, after . = 
modern taſte, ſeventy feet high, and adorned with ftatues, and other, embelliſh- 
ments.. 7 


J 


Here are two pariſh churches; St. Margaret's, which has a fine library, and. 
All Saints: there is alſo a chapel of caſe, dedicated to St. Nicholas, which is rec- 
koned one of the handſomeſt of the kind in England; it has a bell tower of free- 
ſtone, and an octagon ſpire over it, which together are 170 feet high; and there 
is a library in it erected by ſubſcription: Here alſo is a Preſbyterian. and a Quaker. 

| meeting 


ſhips; but they have been long demoliſhed ; ſo that t 


OS 4 CS | . 
meeting-houſe, with a Bride well, or work-houſe, and ſeveral alms-houſcs, a free 
ſchool, a good cuſtom-houſe, and a convenient quay and warehoules. 


In the pariſh of All Saints there is a ſmall hoſpital, where four men live rent 
free; and another called St. Mary Magdalen's, which was anciently a priory, but 
rebuilt in 1649, and now under the care of two ſenior aldermen, choſen by the 
other governors. In 1682, a ruinous old chapel here was turned into a work- 
houſe, where fifty poor children are taught to read and to ſpin wool, and at a fit 
age are put out apprentices: it is by an act of parliament ſettled in the guardians 
of the poor. In September 1741, the ſpires of both churches in this town were 
blown down by a ſtorm of wind, but both have been ſince rebuilt. Here is a. 
town-houſe, called Trinity-hall, which is a noble old fabric: and there is an ex- 
change of free ſtone, with two orders of columns, built at the expence of Sir 
John Turner. | : * | „ 


The fortifications of this town are not ſo much demoliſhed but that they 
might eaſily be repaired, and the town made defenſible in a very few days. A 


platform at the north end of the town, called St. Anne's platform, mounts twelve 


great guns, and commands all the ſhips paſſing near the harbour; and towards 
the land, beſides the wall, there are nine regular baſtions and a ditch. 


Four rivulets run through this town, and the tide of the Ouſe, which is about 
as broad as the Thames at London bridge, riſes twenty feet perpendicular. The 
town is ſupplied with water by conduits and pipes. 


The ſituation of this town, near the fall of the Ouſe into the ſea, gives it an op- 


portunity of extending its trade into eight different counties, ſo that it ſupplies 


many conſiderable cities and towns with heavy goods, not only of our own pro- 


duce, but imported from abroad. It deals more largely in coals and wine than 
any other town in England, except London, Briſtol and Newcaſtle. In return for 
theſe commodities, Lynn receives back for rtation all the corn which the 
counties it ſupplies them with produce ; and of this one article Lynn exports more 
than any other port in the kingdom, except Hull in Yorkſhire. Its foreign trade 
* conſiderable, eſpecially to Holland, Norway, the Baltic, Spain and Portu- 


The harbour is ſafe when once ſhips get into it; but the paſſage having many 
Rats and ſhoals, it is difficult to enter. * | : | 


The king's Staith, or key, where the greateſt part of the imported wines is 
landed, and put into large vaults, is a handſome ſquare, with brick buildings, in 
the center of which is a ſtatue of king James the Firſt. | 


MEeTaworLD is diſtant 97 miles from London, and is remarkable for breeding 
excellent rabbits, called Mewil rabbits. | a 


RepeHam is 111 miles diſtant from London, and was formerly famous for 
having three fine churches in one churchyard, gs to three ſeveral lord- 


ere is now only the m_ 
of 
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of one remaining. The chief trade of this town is in malt, of which great quan- 


tities are ſold in its market. 


SECHY, or Sxzcume, is diſtant 94 miles from London, and is remarkable 


only for a good market once a fortnight, for the ſale of fat bullocks. 


SNETSHAM, at the diſtance of 99 miles from London, was once a royal de- 
meſne, with many privileges. | ar | 


SwAFFHAM is 94 miles diſtant from London, and ſtands in an air highly com- 
mended by phyſicians : it has a very ſumptuous church, the north iſle of which 
is ſaid to have been built by a travelling pedlar. This town is famous for the 
manufacture of ſpurs, and in the neighbourhood are frequent horſe races. 


THETFORD took its name from its ſituation upon a ſmall river called the Thet. 
It is divided by. the Little Ouſe, which alſo divides the counties of Suffolk and 
Norfolk, and ſtands in a pleaſant open country, at the diſtance of 80 miles from 


London. In 672, the archbiſhop of Canterbury held a ſynod here: the Saxon | 


kings made it the metropolis of the kingdom of the Eaſt Angles, but it Was three 
times ruined by the Danes. The chief magiſtrate found here at the Conqueſt, 
was ſtiled a conſul, whence it is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman town. In the 
twelfth century it was the ſee of a biſhop, and then was a place of great note, 

but declined on the tranſlation of the ſee to Norwich ; yet in the reign of Henry 


the Eighth, it was a place of ſuch conſequence as to be made a ſuffragan ſee to 
Norwich, but it continued ſo only during that reign. 555 


[ | 
It had formerly a mint, and was incorporated by queen. Elizabeth, with a 
mayor, recorder, ten aldermen, twenty common council men, tw6 of whom are 
generally chamberlains, a town clerk, a ſword bearer, and two ſerjeants at mace ; 
and the Lent aſſizes for Norfolk are commonly held in its guildhall. 


It is a pretty large town, though not ſo populous as it was in the time of Ed- 
ward the Third, when it had twenty churches, ſix hoſpitals, and eight monaſ- 
teries : all the churches now left here are only one on the Suffolk, and two on 
the Norfolk ſide of the town. In the reign of king James the Firſt, an act of 
parliament paſſed for founding an hoſpital and a grammar ſchool here, and for 
maintaining a preacher, to preach four days in the year for ever, agreeable to 
the will of Sir Richard Fulmerſton : Sir Joleph Williamſon, ſecretary of ſtate to 
king Charles the Second, built a council-houſe here, and gave the corporation a 
mace and a ſword. Here are a common gaol, a bridewell, and a work-houſe ; 
and there is an hoſpital for ſix poor perſons, built and endowed by Sir Charles 
Harbord, and his ſon William, for ninety-nine. years. b 


The chief manufacture in this town is woollen cloth. The Ouſe is navigable 
hither from Lynn, by lighters and barges. | | 


This place has been honoured with the preſence of many of our ſovereigns, 
particularly Henry the Firſt and Henry the Second. Queen Elizabeth, and king 
James the Firſt made it one of their hunting ſeats; and king James had a palace 
here, which is ſtill called the King's Houſe. 
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Warsnam NorTn, thus called to diſtinguiſh it from a village not far from 
this town, called South Walſham, is 121 miles diſtant from London, . and has a 
plentiful market for corn, fleſh, and all forts of proviſions. 


WALSINGHAM is diſtant 116 miles from London, and is a pretty good town, 
famous for the ruins of an ancient monaſtery, where was a ſhrine of the Virgin 
Mary, as much frequented at one time, as that was of Thomas Becket at Canter- 
bury z and here are two wells ſtill called by her name. The foil round this town 
is remarkable for producing good ſaffron and ſouthernwood. ; 


WarTrTon is 89 miles diſtant from London: it has a church which is only twenty 
yards long, and eleven broad; and the ſteeple, which has three large bells, is 
round at bottom and octangular at top. In 1673, a dreadful fire happened in 
this town, by which upwards of ſixty houſes were burnt down. Great quantities 
of butter are ſent from hence to Downham-bridge, from whence it is ſent by 
water to London. ' 


WixpHamM, or WIMUNDHAM, is 99 miles from London. This is a ſmall town, 
and the inhabitants are generally employed in the making of ſpiggots and foſſets, 
ſpindles, ſpoons, and 42 wooden ware: they enjoy their writ of privilege, as an 
ancient demeſne, from ſerving at aſſizes or ſeſſions. Here is a houſ: of correction, 
the keeper of which, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, had forty ſhillings a-year 
paid him by the treaſurer of the county. There 1s a free ſchool in this town, 
founded and well endowed by king Henry the Firſts butler ; and Matthew Par- 
ker, archbiſhop of Canterbury, gave a ſcholarſhip in his college of. Corpus Chriſti 
in Cambridge, in favour of a ſcholar born in this town, provided he continued 
in Windham ſchool two years, without interruption, and was fifteen years old. 
Here is alſo a charity ſchool for teaching thirty children. | | 


WouxrsTED, or WorsTED, is diſtant 117 miles from London, and is remark- 
able for the invention or firſt twining of that ſort of woollen yarn or thread, which 
from hence is called worſted. Here is a manufacture of worſted ſtuffs ; and ſtock- 
ings are in great quantities both knit and woven in this place. | 


YARMOUTH, called GREAT YarMouTH, to diſtinguiſh it from a fmall village 
in its neighbourhood, called Little Yarmouth : it took its name from its ſitua- 
tion at the mouth of the river Yare, | 


This town is diſtant from London 122 miles, and was anciently one of the 


cinque ports. By an old cuſtom, Yarmouth appoints certain bailiffs, as commiſ- 


ſaries, who, in conjunction with the magiſtrates of the town, hold a court dur- 
ing a fair here, called the Herring fair, to determine all controverſies, execute 
Juſtice, and keep the peace. Yarmouth had a provoſt granted it by king Henry 
the Firſt, and was made a borough by king John. It began to ſend members to 


| parliament in the time of king Edward the Firſt, and was walled and ditched 


round in the time of king Henry the Third; and in that of Edward the Third, 
it ſent forty-three ſhips, and 107g ſeamen to the ſiege of Calais. King Richard the 
Second gave it leave to build a key, after which it had great quarrels with the 
cinque ports, for being excluded out of their number, and conſequently deprived 
of their td By a charter of king Henry the Third, it was governed by 

: two 


— 
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two bailiffs and a recorder, who were juſtices of the peace. The inhabitants were 
about 5000, at the acceſſion of king James the Firſt, who incorporated it by the 
name of a bailiff, aldermen, and commas council: king Charles the Second 
granted it a new charter, by which the bailiffs were changed into a mayor; and ir 


is now governed by a mayor, ſeyen aldermen, a recorder, and thirty-ſix commgn / 


council men: the mayor returns the members elected to repreſent it in parlia- 
ment, who are choſen by the freemen, in number about goo. 


The corporation has particular and extenſive privileges : it has a court of re- 
cord and admiralty: in the court of record are tried civil cauſes, for unlimited 
ſums ; in the court of admiralty they can try, condemn, and execute, in ſome 


caſes, without waiting for a warrant, The mayor and aldermen are conſervators 


of the river Ouſe, in this county; the Humber, the Derwent, the Wherfe, the 
Air, and the Dun, riyers of Yorkſhire. | | 


This town is bound by its charter, granted by Henry the Third, to ſend to 
the ſheriffs of Norwich, every year, one hundred herrings baked, in twenty-four 
paſties, which the ſheriffs are to deliver to the lord of the manor of Eaſt Carlton, 
a village near New Buckenham; he gives the ſheriffs his receipt for them, and 
by his tenure, is obliged to preſent them to the king wherever he is. 55 


This town, which makes a very good appearance from the ſea, is the neateſt, 
the moſt compact, and the moſt regularly built of any town in England; the 
ſtreets being ſtraight, and parallel to each other, and there is a view croſs all the 
ſtreets, from the key to the ſea, the town ſtanding in a peninſula, between the ſea 


and the harbour. Yarmouth is walled, but the chief ſtrength by land is the 


haven, or river, which lies on the weſt fide of it, with a drawbridge over it; the 
port or entrance ſecures the ſouth, and the ſea the eaſt, but the north, which 
Joins it to the mainland, is open, and only covered with a ſingle wall, and ſome 
old demoliſhed works. Here is a market place, the fineſt and beſt furniſhed of 
any in England, for its extent; and the key is the handſomeſt and largeſt of any 
perhaps in Europe, that of Seville in Spain only excepted : it is ſo commodious, 
that people may ſtep directly from the ſhore into any of the ſhips, and walk 
from one to another, as over a bridge, ſometimes for a quarter of a mile together; 
and it is at the ſame time ſo ſpacious, that in ſome places it is near a hundred yards 
from the houſes' to the wharf. On the wharf is a cuſtom-houſe and town-hall, 
with ſeveral merchants houſes that look like palaces. A1 


Here are two churches, of which St. Nicholas, built in the reign of kin Heng 
the Firſt, has ſo high a ſteeple, that it ſerves as a ſea- mark. There is a fine hoſ- 
pital in this town, and two charity ſchools for thirty-five boys and thirty-two girls, 
all cloathed and taught, the boys to make nets, and the girls ſpinning, knitting, 
and plain work. . Ts ory 


There is a ſmall platform of guns on a flip of land, at the entrance of the har- 
bour, which is all the ſecurity of this town; the. great guns that were round the 
walls of the town having been removed by king Charles the. Secon qa 
The ſeamen employed by the merchants. here, are reckoned the. beſt. in Eng- 
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land. 
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great many ſhips are built every year. 
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The ſituation of this town is exceedingly commodious for trade: it ſtands upon 
the German Ocean, at the mouth of the Yare, which 1s navigable from hence to 
Norwich; beſides, there is a navigatioh from this town by the Waveney, to the 
ſouth parts of Norfolk, and the north of Suffolk, and by another river called the 
Thyrne, which falls here into the Yare, it trades to the north part of the county. 


Though Yarmouth is not ſo large a town as Norwich, it is generally ſuperior 
in traffic and wealth; and upwards of half a century ago, above 1100 veſlels 
belonged to this port, beſides the ſhips which its merchants were owners of, or 
concerned in, at other ports. | | 


This is the chief rendezyous of the colliers between Newcaſtle and London ; 
the roads on the eaſt fide of the town are ſo ſafe, that they are very much fre- 
quented by veſſels that paſs and repaſs, though there are ſome dangerous banks 
of ſand in the neighbourhood ; and it coſts the inhabitants of Yarmouth between 
2 and 30001. a-year to keep the harbour clean. | * 


This town carries on a great trade to France, Holland, and the north and the 
eaſt ſeas, and exports ſuch quantities of corn and malt, that they are ſaid to have 
amounted many years ago to more than 220,000 quarters a year. Yarmouth has 
the whole herring fiſhery of this coaſt, in which it _— 150 veſlels, and be- 
tween forty and fifty fail in the exportation: 50,000 barrels of herrings, which 
ſome magnify to 40,000 laſts, containing no leſs than forty millions herrings, 
are generally taken and cured here in a year. Theſe herrings are for the moſt 
part exported by the merchants of Yarmouth, the reſt by thoſe of London, to Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, which, with the camblets, crapes, and other Norwich ſtuffs. 
which the merchants of this town export, occaſion much buſineſs, and employ 
abundance of hands and ſhipping. 0 


The fiſhing fair here, or the ſeaſon for catching herrings, begins at Michael- 
mas, and continues all the month of October, during which time, every veſſel 
that comes to fiſh for the merchants, from any part of England, as many do from 
the coaſts of Kent, Suſſex, and other counties, 1s allowed to catch, bring in; and 
ſell their fiſh, free of all duty or toll. ' 


In the ſpring, here is almoſt as great a fiſhing for mackarel ; beſides which, this 
town has a fiſhing trade to the north ſeas, for white fiſh, called the north ſea 
cod; and it has a conſiderable trade to Norway and the Baltic, for deals, oak, 
pitch, tar, and all naval ſtores, which are moſtly conſumed in this port, where a 


Except Hull in Yorkſhire, Yarmouth has more trade than any other town 44 
the caſt coaſt of England, | 


CUE 80:41:31: 46:3 


The Greater Ouſe in this county, is remarkable for its ſudden and impetuous 
inundations, particularly at the full moon, in the autumnal and vernal equinoxes, - 


, when a valt body of water from the ſea, runs up againſt the ſtream, through the 


chan- 
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channel of this river with prodigious violence, overflowing the banka, and ſweep- | 
ing off every thing in its way. - „tie Ht 6d 


In the year 1348, near 58,000 perſons were carried off at Norwich by a peſti- pires and 
| lence; and in 1507, this city was almoſt entirely conſumed by fire. _ _ _ - | , pcſtilence. 


In the reign of king Henry the Third, a peſtilence raged at Yarmouth, which 
ſwept off ſeven thouſand of the inhabitants in one year. Mrs”, 3 


The town of Windham was ſet on fire June the 11th, 1615, by certain incendi- | 
aries, when above 300 dwelling houſes were conſumed; and in 1631, it was vi- 
ſited by a ſevere peſtilence. 1 n 
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This county is part of the diſtrict anciently inhabited by the Iceni, of whom ancient in. 
an account has been given in the deſcription, of Cambridgeſhire, | Ls — 


Caſtor, near Norwich, was the Venta Icenorum, or capital city of the Iceni, Roman anti- 
the broken walls of which contain a ſquare of about thirty acres ; in theſe walls quities. 
there are ſtill viſible the remains of four gates and a tower; and ſeveral Roman 
urns, coins, and other relics of antiquity, have, at different times, been found in 
this place. i175 rs | 
Yarmouth is generally believed to have riſen out of the ruins of an 2 
Roman city, called Garianonum, where the Stableſian horſe lay in garriſon agai 
the ancient Britons ; but the ſite of the ancient Garianonum is thought to have 
been at Burgh Caſtle, on the other ſide, of the river Yare, about two miles from 
Yarmouth. $4 | | | . | 


Thetford aroſe from the ruins of the ancient Sitomagus, a Roman city, which 
was deſtroyed by the Danes. Here are ſtill viſible many marks of great antiquity, 
particularly a large mount called Caſtle-Hill, thrown up to a great height, and 
tortified by a double rampart, ſuppoſed to have been a Daniſh camp. We 


At Oxenhead, a little way ſouth-eaſt of Aleſham, in 1667, there were diſ- 
covered ſeveral urns, about three quarters of a yard under the ſurface of the 
ground; alſo a ſquare piece of brickwork, each fide of which meaſured near two 
yards and three quarters: there were upwards of thirty holes in it, each about 
two inches diameter; and as it was one intire piece, without any joining, it was 
thought to have been formed and burnt in the place where it was found. Upon 
breaking it open, there appeared ſeveral ſtories or apartments, one above ano- 
ther, in which were placed ſmall pots, and in the lower partition was one larger 
than the reſt, with a very ſmall mouth, and containing near two gallons of water, 
which was clear, and without either ſmell or taſte; after the water was poured 
off, there remained in the veſſel a heavy lump of a cruſty ſubſtance. | 


Brancaſter, in the north-weſt part of this county, and near Burnham, was the 


ancient Brannodunum of the Romans, and the ſtation for a body of DURO 
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was hanged by the Conqueror for his treachery. 
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horſe. Several coins have been found here, and the remains of a Roman camp 
are ſtill viable. | | 


At Thurton, near Loddon, ſeveral Roman coins have been dug up at differ. 
ent times, ; | | 


At Gimmingham, not far from Cromer, is ſtill preſerved the ancient tenure by 


ſoccage, that is, inſtead of money, the tenant pays his rent by a certain number 
of days labour, in huſbandry or other ſervice. | 


he qgy woes and fome of the neighbouring pariſhes, retain the old orman 
cuſtom, by which all teſtaments muſt be proved before the parſon of the pariſh. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 
The kingdom of the Eaſt Angles, from its firſt converſion to Chriſtianity, was 


under one biſhop, till about the year 673, when it was divided into two dioceſes, 


and one of the epiſcopal ſeats was fixed at North Elmham, a village on the north 
fide of Repeham. Here was a conſtant ſucceſſion of ten biſhops, till the mar- 
tyrdom of Humbert by the Danes, in 870, About the year 950, the other ſee, 
which was at Dunwich, a „ Areg of Suffolk, appears to have been united 
with this at Elmham, the juriſdiction of which extended over the whole kingdom 
of the Eaſt Angles. This biſhopric was tranſlated from hence to Thetford, in 
1075, and from thence it was ſoon after remoyed to Norwich ; and this manor 
continued part of the revenues of the bifhopric of Norwich till the diſſolution. 


* 


At Eaſt Dereham, St. Witburga, the youngeſt daughter of king Anna, founded 
a monaſtery before the year 743, which was deſtroye by the Danes. 
St. Bennets in the Holme, ſouth-eaſt of Repeham, was given by a petty prince 
called Horn, to a ſociety of religious Heremites, under the government of one 
Suneman, about the year 800, who built a chapel here; but thoſe religious were 
all deſtroyed by the Danes in 870. In the next century a religious named Wol- 
fric, brought ſome other religious to this place, and rebuilt the chapel and houſes, 
and before the year 1020, king Canute endowed this Ro for an abbey of Black 
monks, dedicated to St. Benedict; the revenues of which, upon the diſſolution, were 
valued at 5831. 17 s. per annum. This monaſtery was ſo fortified by the monks, that 
it was more like a caſtle than a cloiſter, and held out ſo long againſt William the 
Conqueror, that he could not take it, till it was betrayed to him by one of the 
monks, on condition that he ſhould be made an abbat; but infiead of that, he 


A famous chapel. dedicated to the annunciation of the Virgin Mary, was built 
at Walſingham in 1061, by the widow of:Richoldis de Favarches, in imitation 
of the chapel at Narazeth, and here were placed a prior and a convent of Black 
canons, by her ſon, Jeffrey, in the time of William the Conqueror. The poſ- / 
ſeſſions belonging to this monaſtery were valued, 1 r e diſſolution, at 
3911. 118. 7 d. per annum, beſides the offerings to our Lady, valued in one ma- 
nuſcript at 2601. 12 8. 4 d. per annum; but in another, at 261. 15 8. only. 


Robert 
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Robert Pigot, by his will, dated in 1492, gave an houſe in or near this 
for the uſe of twelve leprous perſons, of good Euuilics. 4 town, | 


In the church of St. Mary at Thetford, there was a ſociety of religious ons 
as early as the reign of king Edward the Confeſſor, if not before; and hirher Ar- 
faſtus, biſhop of the Eaft Angles, removed his epiſcopal ſeat from North Elm- 
ham, in 1075, as was obſerved already: but it continued here only nineteen or 
twenty years, and then was tranſlated to Norwich; after which, about the 
1104, a monaſtery for Cluniac monks was built here, by Roger Bigod, or Bigot, 
and made ſubordinate to the abbey of Cluny, in France; but this houſe and 
place being found inconvenient, the ſame Royer 7 a moſt ſtately mo- 
naſtery, without the town, and on the other ſide of the river, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. This monaſtery was finiſhed in 1114, and was made deniſon the 
fiftieth of Edward the Third, and upon the diſſolution, found to be endowed with 
yearly revenues to the amount of 312 l. 148. 4d. | 


A priory of canons regular, of the order of the Holy Sepulchre or the Croſs, 
was founded in a church here, dedicated to St. Sepulchre, by Wilkam, third eatl 
of Warren, in the time of king Stephen. Here were fix rehgious at the time of 
the ſuppreſſion, who had 391. 6 8. 8 d. per annum. 


On the Suffolk ſide of this town, there was an ancient houſe of regular canons, 
dedicated to St. George ; but being ruinous and forſaken, Hugh de Norwold, ab- 
bat, and the convent of St. Edmundſbury in Suffolk, placed nuns here; and at 
the diſſolution there was a prioreſs, and ten Black nuns, who had eſtates worth 

401. 118. 2 d. per annum. | | 


Without this town there was an hofpital, dedicated to St. Mary or St. Mary 
Magdalen, endowed upon the ſuppreſſion with no more than 11. 13s. 6d. per 
annum. Here was an hoſpital called God's Houſe, before the twenty-fourth of 
Edward the Firſt. | | NN 


A houſe of Friars Preachers is faid to have been founded in this town, by 
Henry, earl, and afterwards duke of Lancaſter, towards the beginning of the 
reign of king Edward the Third. | ro 


In the time of king Richard the Second, here was an houſe of Friars Auguſ- 
tines, founded by John of Gaunt, duke of Lancafter. | | 


Here was a ow conſiſting of a maſter and fellows, dedicated to St. Mary, 
and valued at 1091. Os. 7d. per annum, at the ſuppreſſion. only 


The manor of Wells, between Clay and Burnham, being given to the abbey of 
St. Stephen, near Caen in Normandy, by William de Streis, in the time of Wil- 
tam the Conqueror, here was fixed an alien priory of Benedictine monks. from 
that foreign houſe ; but king Edward the Fourth gave it to the dean and chapter 
of St. Stephen's, Weſtminſter, who enjoyed it till the general diſſolution. 


At Pentney, ſouth-eaſt of Sechy, Robert de Vallibus, or Vaux, one of thoſe 
who came over with William the Conqueror, built a priory of Black * de- 
. | | | EA - dicated 
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dicated to St. Mary Magdalen. About the time of the diſſolution, here were 
twelve canons, who had yearly revenues to the value of 170 l. 48. 9d. | 


At Caſtleacre, north-eaſt of Pentney, William Warren, firſt earl of Surry, in 

or before the year 1085, built a priory for Cluniac monks, dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary, and ſubordinate to the houſe of Lewes, a borough town of Suſſex, the 
. yearly revenues of which were valued upon the ſuppreſſion at 3061. 11 8. 4d. 


The manor of Horſted, a village ſouth-weſt of Wurſted, and the advowſon of a 


church here, were given by king William Rufus, to the abbeſs and nuns of the 
Trinity, at Caen in Normandy. BY | 


Herbert Loſing, biſhop of Thetford, having obtained, near the caſtle of Nor- 
wich, ground on which to build a church, a biſhop's palace, and offices for 
monks, in 1094, tranſlated the epiſcopal fee hither. Two years after he began the 
cathedral in this city, which he dedicated to the Trinity; and on the ſouth ſide of 
it he built houſes for a prior and ſixty Benediftine monks, who were ſettled here 
about the year 1100, and continued till the general diſſolution, when the yearly 
revenues of the biſhopric were valued at 10501. 17s. 6d. and the revenues of 

the prior and convent were rated at 10611. 14s. 3d. per annum. 


On a hill near the city, in Thorp-wood, biſhop Herbert built a little priory and 
church, dedicated to St. Leonard, in which he placed ſeygral monks, whilſt the 
cathedral church and priory were building, and a ſucceſſion of others was conti- 
nued here as a cell to the great monaſtery, till the diſſolution. 


An hoſpital for leprous perſons, under the government of a maſter or warden, was 
built and endowed about half a mile out of this city, towards the north-eaſt, b 


biſhop Herbert, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, and valued upon the diſſolution 
at 100, per annum. 


A hoſpital dedicated to St. Paul, called alſo Norman ſpitel, was begun in this 
city by the prior and convent, and finiſhed in 1121, It was under the govern- 
ment of a maſter or warden, appointed by the monks of the cathedral. 


Here was an ancient hoſpital or nunnery, dedicated to St. Mary and St. John, 
to which king Stephen having given lands and meadows without the South Gate, 
Seyna and Leftelina, two of the ſiſters, in 1146 began the foundation of a new 
monaſtery called Kairo, or Carow, which was dedicated to the Virgin Mary,. and 
conſiſted of a prioreſs and nine Benedictine nuns, who were endowed upon the 

. ſuppreſſion with 641. 16 8. 6d. per annum. Sabin | 


On the weſt ſide of Conisford-ſtreet was Hilburn, or Hildebrond's ſpitel, ſome- 
times called Jvy Hall, or St. Edward's Hofpital, founded about the year 1200, by 
Hildebrond le Mercer, citizen of Norwich. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
and had a maſter or warden, and ſome brethren, but was ſo decayed, that the reve- 
nues of it upon the ſuppreſſion, were valued at no more than 14 8. 2 d. per annum. 


The Black Friars came firſt to this city about the ear 1226, and were firſt ſeated 
an the church of St. John Baptiſt, by the favour ff 


5 


Sir Thomas Gelham, knight, 
| h and, 
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and other benefactors; but about the firſt of Edward the Second, they obtained 


by gift of that king, the l on the ſouth fide of the river, in the pariſh. of 


St. Andrew, where. the Friars de Sacco had their houſe; and here theſe Black 
- Friars built a noble church, and all proper offices for the convent.” . 
8 _— I RIOT Of 4 £3 877 | 


The Grey Friars coming to this city in the year 1226, one John de Haſting- 
North Conisford. * 


ford is faid to have founded a houſe for them, which was upon the eaſt ide of | 


Walter de Sufficld, alias Calthorp, biſhop of Norwich, before the year I 249, 


built and endowed an hoſpital near his palace, dedicated to St. Giles, for a maſter, 


ſome prieſts, and lay brethren; the revenues of which, upon the diffolution, were 


rated at 1021. 13 8. 2 d. per annum. 


In the fields on the ſouth-weſt part of this city, about the year 1250, 4 chapel 
was built and dedicated to the Virgin Mary, by one John Broun, a prieft, which 


at firſt was deſigned only for an hoſpital, but in a ſhort time became a noble col- 
lege, conſiſting of a dean, chancellor,  precentor, treaſurer, four prebendaries, ſix 


chaplains, and other officers,” whoſe revenues, upon the ſuppreſſion, were valued 


only at 861. 16 8. per annum. 
The White Friars came to this city in 1256, when Philip Cougate; a mer- 


chant here, founded a houſe for them, between the river and St. James's church, 


on the caſt. ſide of a ſtreet anciently called Cougate. 


The Friars de Pica, who had a houſe in Conisford, are mentioned in the tax of 


Walter, biſhop of Norwich, about the fortieth of Henry the Third. 
The Friars de Sacco, who ſettled here about the year 1266, had a houſe, partly 


in St. Andrew's pariſh, and partly in St. Peter's of Hungate, which, upon the 
ſuppreſſion of theſe friars, was given to the Black Friars, and became part of 


the ſite of their new houſe. 


The Friars Auſtins were ſettled here, between the pariſhes of St. PererPermoes: a 
tergate, and St. Michael in Conisford, before the eighteenth of Edward the Firſt. 


It 1s not agreed who the founder of this' houſe was. 
| 7 | * 


1 ' 


About the end of the reign of king Edward the Third, mention is made of ſeveral 
De the reception of leprous people, without the 


hoſpitals, ſpittels, or lazar houſes, 
gates of this city, which were every one of them under the government of a maſ- 
ter, and ſupported by the voluntary alms of the inhabitants. | 


At Weſt-acre, to the weſt of Caſtle-acre, there was a priory of Black Canons, | 


who afterwards became canons of the order of St. Auſtin, begun by Oliver, the 
pariſh prieſt, and his ſon, Walter, in the time of William Rufus, and dedicated to St. 


Mary and All Saints. Its annual revenues upon the ſuppreſſion were» valued at 


2601. 13 8. 7 d. 


The manor of Leſingham, north-eaſt of Wurſted, was given by Girard de ) 


Vol. II. P ..- Gour- 
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Gourney, in the time of William Rufus, to the abbey of Bec, in Normandy; upon 
which here was an alien priory, which was ſubordinate to Ogborn, on the north 


ſide of Marlborough, in Wiltſhire ; but it was given by king dward the Fourth, 
to King's College in Cambridge, to which it ſtill belongs. | 


At Lynn there was a cell of a prior and three Benedictine monks, belonging 
to the cathedral monaſtery of Norwich, founded by biſhop Herbert, about the 
year 1100, and dedicated to St. Margaret. | ; 


Petrus Capellanus founded an hoſpital here in 1145, for a prior and twelve 
brethren and ſiſters, nine of whom were to be ſound and three leprous. It was 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, and is ſtill in being. 


About the year 1261, a convent of Grey Friars was founded here by Thomas de 
Fletſham. | | ; 


The Friars de Poenitentia Jeſu Chriſti, were ſettled in this town before the fifth 
of Edward the Firſt, and continued here till the ſuppreſſion of that order. 


In the time of Edward the Firſt, if not before, here was the hoſpital of St. 
John Baptiſt, conſiſting of a warden or maſter, and ſeveral poor brothers and 
ſiſters, the revenues of which were valued on the diſſolution at 71. 7s. 1d. per 
annum, | 


There was alſo in this town a houſe of Auſtin Friars in the reign of king Ed- 
ward the Firſt, valued upon the diſſolution at only 11, 48. 6 d. per annum. 


Here was a houſe of Black Friars before the twenty-firſt of Edward the Firſt, 
ſaid to have been founded by Thomas Gedney, the valuation of which, upon the 


diſſolution, does not appear. 


Not far from the town-houſe, called Trinity-Hall, but nearer to the river, here 
was a college of twelve prieſts, founded about the year 1300, by Thomas Thurſ- 
by, mayor of this town. 12 | ; | 


— 


On the north ſide of St. Nicholas's church at Yarmouth, biſho Herbert, before 
the year 1101, placed a priory of three or four Black monks, ſubordinate to the 


monaſtery at Norwich, 


At the ſouth end of this town there was a houſe of Black Friars, built about 


the Bfty-fifth year of Henry the Third. 


Here was an hoſpital dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in the beginning of the 
reign of king Edward the Firſt, It was founded by Thomas Falitoff, and con- 
ſifted of a warden, eight brethren, and eight ſiſters. 93 | 


There were alſo in or near this town, two ſpittels or houſes for the maintenance 
of poor lazars or lepers, before the year 1374. 
; 1 4 , | At 


— 


N O 1 
At Horſham St. Faith's, north of Norwich, there was a priory of Black monks, 
dedicated to St. Faith, the virgin and martyr,” by Robert Fitz-Walter, and Sibill 
his wife, about the year 1105. Its revenues, upon the ſuppreſſion, were valued 
at 1621. 19s. 11 d. per annum. + | | 
Here was an hoſpital, b. - formerly to the knights of St. John of Jeruſa- 
lem, and by them granted to the prior and convent of St. Faith. | | 


Peter de Valvines, nephew to king William the Conqueror, and Albreda his 
wife, in the beginning of the reign of king Leaf the Firſt, gave the church of 
St. Mary, and the manor of Binham, near 
bans in Hertfordſhire, to the intent that here might be ſettled a priory of Bene- 
dictine monks. This cell, about the time of the F'&lution, had 1 monks, and 
_ eſtates to the value of 140 l. 5s. 4d. per annum. | | 


Before the year 1107, William de Albini, or Daubeney, chief butler to king 
Henry the Firſt, founded at Windham a priory of Black monks, from the abbey 
of St. Albans, to which it was a cell till 1443, when it was made an abbey, Ir 
was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and at the diſſolution had ten or twelve monks, 
whoſe yearly revenues were valued at 2111. 16s. 6d. | | 


The manor and church of St. Margaret of Toft-monachorum, eight miles 
ſouth-weſt of Yarmouth, were given by Robert earl of Mellent and Leiceſter, 


in the time of king Henry the Firſt, to the abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul at 


Preaux in Normandy. 


Biſhop Herbert, or Agnes de Belfo, the wife of Robert de Kia, in the time of 
king Henry the Firſt, gave the church of St. Mary at Aldby, ſouth-weſt of Lod- 
don, upon the borders of Suffolk, to the cathedral monaſtery of Norwich; upon 


which here were placed a prior and three Black monks, as a cell to that houſe, 


which continued till the diffolution. 


At Baketon, or Bromholm, ſouth-weſt of Norwich, William de Glanvill, in 
1113, built a priory for Cluniac monks, from Caſtle-acre, to which this houſe was 
for ſome time ſubordinate. It was dedicated to St. Andrew, conſiſted of ſeven or 


eight monks, and was endowed, upon the diſſolution, with 100 J. 5 8. 3 d. per 


annum. 


Upon, or at the end of, a cauſeway between Fakenham and a village to the 


ſouth of it, called Hempton, there was an ancient hoſpital dedicated to St. Stephen, 


which afterwards became a ſmall priory of three or four canons of the order of St. 
Auſtin. It is ſaid to have been founded by Roger de St. Martino, in the time of 
Henry the Firſt, and its poſſeſſions, upon the diſſolution, were valued at 321. 14 8. 
8 d. per annum. F | E 

William de Albini, earl of Chicheſter or Arundel, in the time of king Stephen, 
built a priory of Black canons, dedicated to St. James the Apoſtle, at Old Buc- 
kenham, near. New Buckenham. About the time of the diſſolution here were 
2 prior and eight canons, who had revenues to the yearly value of 108 I. 10s. 2 d. 


alſingham, to the abbey of St. Al- 
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In the church of St. Mary, at Eaſt Rudham, between Walſingham and Caſtle- 
riſing, William Cheny founded a priory of regular canons, of the order of St. 
Auſtin, early in the reign of king Stephen, who were, about the beginning of the 


reign of king Henry the Third, removed to the extremity of the pariſn, eaſtward, 
to a place called 


Cokesford, dedicated alſo to the Virgin Mary: and here a prior and about nine 


Black canons continued till the time of the diſſolution, when their income was va- 
lued at 121 l. 18s. 10 d. per amum. : 


At Linge, ſouth of Foulſham, there was a nunnery at or near the chapel of St. 


Edmund, from whence the religious were moved, in 1160, to Thetford. 


Sir Ralph Meyngaryn, knight, in the time of Henry the Second, founded a 
ſmall priory of Black canons at a place in this county formerly called Waburn, It 
was at firſt ſubordinate to Weſt-acte, was dedicated to the Virgin Mary and All 
Saints, and had eſtates, -which, upon the ſuppreſſion, were rated at 24 J. 198. 6d. 
At Normanneſberch, in the pariſh of South Rainham, near Fakenham, was a 
cell of Cluniac monks, belonging to the priory of Caſtle-acre, dedicated to St. 
Mary and St. John the Evangeliſt, and founded by William de Liſewis, about 


the year 1160. | 


In an old hermitage, dedicated to St. John the Evangeliſt, on the ſouth fide of 
the pariſh of Wignell St. Mary Magdalen, there was a nunnery of the order of 


St. Auſtin, founded by Roger, prior of the convent of Rainham, about the year 


1184. It was made ſubordinate to Caſtle-acre; and here were a prioreſs and fix 
or ſeven nuns, the revenues of whom were rated, on the ſuppreſſion; at no more 
than 241. 19 8. 6d. per annum. = | | | 


Maud, counteſs of Clare, having given the churches of St. Peter and St. John 
«Baptiſt; at Carbrook, near Watton, to the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, in the 
time of Henry the Second, ſome ſiſters of their order were placed in an hoſpital near 
the ſmaller church; but they were afterwards removed, and a preceptory of a 
maſter and ſeveral brethren continued here till the diſſolution; when the eſtate be- 


. 


longing to it was valued at 651. 28. 11 d. per annum. 


The church of Sheringham, near Cromer,” being given by Walter Giffard, earl 
of Buckingham, in the time of king) Henry the Second, to the abbey of Nuthall 


in Buckinghamſhire, here was a cell of Black canons for ſome time, belonging to 


L 


that abbey. AIP Ep 
At a place called Blackborough, in the pariſh of Middleton, ſouth-eaſt of Lym 
F chte Roger de Scales, and Muriel his wife, in the time of Henry the Second, 
kuilt a priory dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. Catharine, in which there were 
religious of both ſexes; but Robert, ſon to the ſaid Roger de Scales, before the 


year 1200, ſettled this houſe upon nuns of the order of St. Benedict, who bein: 


about ten in number, continued here till the general ſuppreſſion, - when their 8 
nues were rated at 42 l. 6s. 7 d. per annum. is | 
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In the chapel of St. Mary de Bello Loco, ſaid to lie near Downham, there was a 


priory of Benedictine monks, who, in the twenty-fourth year of Henry the Sixth, 
were united to the monaſtery of Ely in Cambridgeſhire. | | 


At Weſt Somerton, between Hickling and Yarmouth, there was an hoſpital for 
thirteen leprons perſons, founded by Ranulph de Glanvill, and Barta his wife, in 
the time © IM Henry the Second, and annexed to their monaſtery at Butley, 
near Orford, a borough town of Suffolk, in the firſt year of Henry the Fourth. 


At Hickling there was a priory of Black canons, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
St. Auſtin, and All Saints, and founded in the year 1185, by Theobald de Valen- 
tia, Here were nine or ten religious, endowed, upon the ſuppreſſion, with roo l. 
18 8. 7 d. per annum. 1 


Maud de Harſcolye, in the time of king Henry the Second, gave the manor of 


Fieldawling near Holt to the abbat and convent of Savigny in Normandy; 
which there came over hither ſome Ciſtertian monks of that houſe, to which 
this was a cell or priory, as it was afterwards of Long Benington in Lincolnſhire. 


In 1188, Hubert, then dean of York, but afterwards archbiſhop of Cantet- 
bury, built at Weſt Dereham an abbey for Premonſtratenſian canons; dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, and valued, upon the diſſolution, at 228 1. per annum. 


At Shouldham, ſouth-eaſt of Sechy, Jeffrey Fitz-Piers, earl of Eſſex, in the 
time of king Richard the Firſt, founded a Gilbertine monaſtery for canons and 
nuns, under the government of a prior. It was dedicated tb the Vir 
and endowed, at the ſuppreſſion, with 138 1.\ 18's. 1 d. per annum. 


At Langley, north of Loddon, in 1x98; an abbey of Premonſtratenſian canons 
was built and endowed by Robert Fitz-Roger Helk, dedicated to the Virgin. 


nues were rated at 1041. 165. 5 


Mary,. in which were fifteen ＋ at the tuppreſſion, when their yearly reve- 


At Wormgay, or Wrangey, near Sechy, there was a priory of Black canons, 
built by William, the ſon of Reginald de Warren, in the time of king Richard 
the Firſt, |or king John, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, the Holy Cro 8, and St. 


John the Evangeliſt; and in 1468, united to the priory of Pentney. 


At Flitcham, on the eaſt ſide of Caſtle-riſing, there was a priory or hoſpital of 
the order of St. Auguitine, ſubordinate to Walſingham, to which it was given by 


Dametta de Flitcham, niece to Emma de Bellofago, in the time of king Richard 
the Firſt. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and endowed, at the diſſolution, 
with 35 l. 5 8. 6 d. per annum. b | | Tb They $41 


In the pariſh of Wearham, ſouth-eaſt of Downham, there was a Benedictine 
priory, as ancient as the time of king Richard the Firſt, or king John, ſubordi- 
nate to the convent of Muſterell, in the dioceſe of Amiens in France; which 
convent fold it, in 1321, to one Hugh Scarlet of Lincoln, who gave it to the 
abbey of Weſt Dereham. It was dedicated to St. Winwaloe, or St. Guenolo. 


Near 


* 


gin Mary, 
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Near Cokesford, north-weſt of Fakenham, Hervey Belet, in the er Guy 
the reign of king John, founded an hoſpital for a warden, being a prieſt, and thir- 
teen poor people, dedicated to St. Andrew. ._ | 


At a place formerly called Peterſton, in the pariſh of Burnham, there was a | 
houſe of canons, of the order of St. Auſtin, before the year 1200: it was dedicated 
to St. Peter, and ſubordinate to the monaſtery of Walſingham, to which it was 


wholly annexed in 1449. | 


At Montjoy, ſouth-weſt of Repeham, William de Giſneto, in the time of king 
John, founded a chapel, dedicated to St. Laurence, and gave it to the prior 
convent of Windham, who ſettled in it a prior and ſeveral Canons. 


On a field near North Creke, not far from Burnham, in 1206, a church was 
built, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, by Sir Robert de Nerford, governor of Do- 
ver caſtle in Kent; who ſome time after founded here alſo a chapel, dedicated to 
St. Bartholomew, with an hoſpital for a maſter, four chaplains, and thirteen poor 
lay brethren ; which being further endowed by his widow, it was changed into a 
priory of regular canons, of the order of St. Auſtin. About the year 1226, king 
Henry the Third, in the 15th year of his reign, made it an abbey ; but it was 
diſſolved about the twenty-ſecond year of king Henry the Seventh, and its land 
and revenues ſettled by that prince's mother upon Chriſt's College in Cambridge. 


In a meadow near Beeſton, not far from Wurſted, the lady Margery de Creſſy, 
about the end of the reign of ww John, built a ſmall monaſtery for a prior and 
abbat, and four Auſtin canons, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and valued, upon 
the diſſolution, at 431. 28. 4d. per annum, 4 


At a place called Weybridge, in the pariſh of Accle, between Norwich and Yar- | 
mouth, there was a ſmall priory of Auſtin canons, founded by ſome of the family 
of Bygod, but at what time 1s uncertain. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary ; 
and the revenues of it rated, on the ſuppreſſion, at 7 Il. 13 8. 4 d. per annum. 


At the head of a cauſeway, in the pariſh of Great Hobbies, ſouth-weſt of. 
Wurſted, Sir Peter de Alto Boſco, knight, in the reign of king John, or king 
Henry the Third, founded a hoſpital for a maſter and ſeveral poor people. It 
was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. | 


The manor of Choſſel, north-eaſt of Snetſham, belonged to the brethren of St. 
Lazarus, who had a maſter or preceptor of that order here. It was afterwards an- 
nexed to Burton Lazars in Leiceſterſhire, | 


At Sporle, on the north ſide of Swaffham, there was an alien priory of Black 
monks, belonging to the abbey of St. Florence, near Salmur in France, dedicated 


to the Virgin Mary. 


\ There is mention of a priory at Docking near Snetſham, which belonge 1 
ſo3.e abbey in Normandy. : | 


In the begirning of the reign of king Henry the Third, one William de Bec- 
7 founded 


3 n . 
founded a chapel and an hoſpital in the pariſh of Billingford, near Harleſton, de- 


dicated to. St. Thomas the martyr, It had thirteen beds for accommodating poor 


travellers with lodgings. 


At Modney, in the pariſh of Helgay, near Downham, there was a ſmall priory 


of Black monks, which was a cell to Ramſey abbey in Huntingtonſhire. 

At Horning, ſouth-eaſt of Wurſted, in the beginning of the reign of king 
Henry the Third, there was an hoſpital, dedicated to St. James, under the go- 
vernment of the almoner of St. Bennet's abbey in the neighbourhood. 


At a place called Sleveſholm, then an iſland in the pariſh of Methwold, William 


earl Warren, about the year 1222, placed aprior, and ſome Cluniac monks ; and here 


was a cell or hoſpital dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and ſubordinate to Caſtle-acre. 


At Bromhill, near Methwold, there was a priory of Auſtin canons, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, and St. Thomas the Martyr, in the beginning of the reign of 


king Henry the Third, but ſuppreſſed in May 1528, by a bull of pope Clement. 
At Burnham, in 1241, there was a houſe of White or Carmelite friars, founded 


by Sir Ralph de Hemenhale, and Sir William de Calthorp, knights, valued upon 
the diſſolution at 2 1. 5 s. 4 d. per annum. 


At Marham, weſt of Swaffham, there was a nunnery of the Ciſtertian order, built 
and endowed by Iſabella de Albini, counteſs of Arundel, in 1251, and dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary; and here, about the time of the diſſolution, there were an 


abbeſs, and eight nuns, who had yearly revenues to the amount of 131. 6s. 1 d. 
At South-Lynn, near King's Lynn, mention is made of a houſe of White friars, 


founded in the thirteenth century; but the foundation is aſcribed by different au- 
thors to different perſons. It had a prior and ten brethren upon the diſſolution, 


and was valued at only 11. 15 8. 8 d. per annum. 


At Wendling, on the weſt ſide of Eaſt-Dereham, there was an abbey of the 
Premonſtratenſian order, built by William de Wendling, clerk, before the fifty- 
ſecond year of king Henry the Third, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Not long 
before the diſſolution, here were an abbat and four canons, who had revenues va- 

lued at 35 l. 18 8. 4 d. per annum. | 


At Blakeney, north-weſt of Holt, about the deen bund of Edward the Firſt, 
Richard and John Stormer, and Thomas Thober, built and endowed a church 
and habitation for friars of the Carmelite order. ; 
At Hardwick, in the pariſh of North Rungton, near Sechy, there was an hoſpi- 
tal for leprous perſons, dedicated to St. Laurence. The 


At Raveningham, ſouth-weſt of Loddon, Sir John of Norwich, knight, about 
the ſeventeenth of Edward the Third, founded a chantry or college of eight ſecu- 
lar prieſts, who were to perform divine offices in the partſh church of St. Andrew. 
But this college was, not long after, removed to the neighbouring village of Norton- 


Sub- 


* 
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Sub-Croſs, where a chapel, and other neceſſary buildings for the prieſts, were 
erected, the number of which, in 1387, were thirteen; but in the ſeventeenth 
year of Richard the Second, they were once more tranſlated to the caſtle of Met- 
tingham, near Bungay, a market town of Suffolk. 1 


At Ruſhworth, on the ſouth-weſt fide of Eaſt-Harling, bout the year 1342, 
Sir Edmund de Gonville, rector of this pariſh, upon the fire of the parſonage 
houſe, built a chapel or college, for a maſter or warden, and ſix ſecular prieſts. 
It was dedicated to St. John the Evangeliſt, and rated, on the ſuppreſſion, at 85 I. 
13 8. per annum. 6 ky 


At Little or Old Walſingham, north of Great or New Walſingham, there 
was an houſe of Franciſcan friars, . founded about the year 1346, by Elizabeth de 
Burgo, counteſs of Clare, and the foundreſs of Clare-hall in Cambridge. It had 
houles and gardens, valued, upon the diſſolution, at 3 1. per annum. 


In the twenty-third of Edward the Third, Sir Thomas de Shardelow, knight, 
and his brother John, eſtabliſhed and endowed-a perpetual chantry or college, of a 
maſter and five chaplains, in the pariſh church of Tompſon, ſouth of Watton, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary and All Saints, and upon the diſſolution endowed 
with 521. 13 8. 7 d. per annum. . 


A college, or priory, of the order of the Trinity, for the redemption of cap- 
tives, was founded by Sir Miles Stapleton, about the year 1360, in che pariſh 
church of Ingham, near Hickling, which he rebuilt, and procured to be made 
collegiate. This religious ſociety conſiſted of a prior, ſacriſt, and ſix canons, 
who were endowed, at the ſuppreſſion, with 611. 9 8. 7 d. per annum. 


At a place called Newbridge, north-eaſt of Methwold, there was a chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Mary and St. Laurence, with a ſmall religious houſe adjoining, in 
which lived a maſter and brethren, lepers, about the year 1373; but Itter. 
wards, a maſter, wardens, and friars heremites, about 1449; and in proceſs 
of time it ſo decayed, that, upon the diſſolution, it was valued, as a free chapel, 
at only 31. 7 s. 6d. per annum. - 1-48 | | 


At a place called Queen-gate, in the pariſh of Snoring-parva; near Walſingham, 
there was a lazar-houle in 1380. „ | | J 


The executors of Sir Robert Mortimer, knight, according to his will, built a 
chantry or college, in the pariſn church of Attleborough, dedicated to the Exalta- 
tion of the croſs, and endowed the ſame for a maſter or warden, and four ſecular 
prieſts, about the ſeventh of Henry the Fourth: the revenues of. it, upon the diſ- 
ſolution, were valued at only 211. 16 8. 3 d. per annum. 


There had been an ancient free chapel in the manor-houſe of Caſtor, near Yar. - 
mouth, dedicated to St. John Baptiſt, as early as the reign of Edward the Firſt. 
And there is {aid to have been a chantry in Caſtor-hall, of the foundation of Sir 
John Falſtoſf, knight, which, upon the diſſolution, was valued at 2 l. 13 8. 4 d. 
Per annum. ö 7 


According 
8 


N * R F n K. 


According to the laſt will and teſtament of Hugh Attefenne, made in 1475, a 
college or hoſpital, called God's Poor Alms-houſe, was founded at Heringby, near 
Yarmouth, for a maſter, three prieſts, eight poor men, and two ſervants, which 
was valued, upon the diſſolution, at 231. 6s. 3 d. per annum. 


At Walſoken, upon the borders of Cambridgeſhire, and near Wiſbech in that 
county, there was a college or hoſpital, dedicated to the Trinity, and ſaid to have 
belonged to the abbey of Ramſey in Huntingtonſhire. ; 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for this COUNTY. 


This county ſends twelve members to parliament, two knights of the ſhire for 
the county, two citizens for Norwich, and two burgeſſes for each of the followi 
boroughs, Lynn-Regis, Yarmouth, Thetford, and Caffle-rifing. N 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE: 


NAME. 
1 . EW Aan 
2 county took its name from Northampton, the county town, 


„ 


SITUATION, FORM, BOUNDARIES, and EXTENT. . f 


Northamptonſhire is nearer the middle of England than any other county, and 

as it runs into a narrow tract, towards the north-eaſt, much in the form of a boot, 

it borders upon more counties than any other in this part of Britain: on the north, 73 | 
it is bounded by Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire, and {incelntire on the caſt, by Kher 
Bedfordſhire, Huntingtonſhire, and 3 on the weſt, by Warwick - 

ſhire and Oxfordſhire; and on the ſouth, by Buckinghamſhire. It meaſures from 

ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt near 35 miles, from eaſt to welt, in the broadeſt part, 26 

miles, and 125 miles in circumference; and the town of Northampton, which is . 
near the middle of it, is diſtant 66 miles nearly north of London. | | 7 

OR 1 Q 2 | 4 RIVERS 
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This county is well watered with ſeveral rivers, of which the 0 al are the 
Nen, the Welland, the Ouſe, the Leam, and the Charwell. The Nen, Leam, 


and Charwell, ſpring out of one hill, ſouth-weſt of Daventry, a market town of 
this county. . | 1 | 
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The Nen, formerly called Aufona, the ancient Britiſh name for a river, runs 
almoſt due eaſt, till it paſſes the town of Northampton; and then, by various 
windings, directing its courſe. north-eaſt, , and traverſing the whole 2 of the 
county, it runs on in the ſame direction, an l Cambridgeſhire from 
Lincolnſhire, falls into a bay of the German Ocean, called the Waſhes, or Lynn 
Deeps, from Lynn Regis, in Norfolk. The Leam, directing its courſe weſtward, 
into Warwickſhire, and the Charwell ſouthward; into Oxfordihite will be farther 
taken notice of in the deſcriptions of thoſe counties. The Welland riſes in Lin- 
colnſhire, as has been obſerv@#in the Yeſcription of that county; and running 
north-eaſt, and f Northamptonſhire from Leiceſterſfiire, Rutlandſhire, 
and Lincolnſhire, falls into the Nen, north- SA of Peterborough, a city of this, 
county. ' 64 1 ih |. i - | 3+ "hi d 6 4 * | e ky 2 


The Quſe riſes near Brackley, a borough town f Worries and run- 
ning north-eaſt, through the counties of Buckingham, Bedford, Cambridge, 
and Norfolk, falls into the German Ocean at Lynn Regis, in Norfolk, as 
been already mentioned in deſcribing that county. 
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The air of Northamptonſhire is ſo pure and healthy, that the nobility and gentry 
have more ſeats here, than in any other county of the ſame extent in England;; 
and it is ſo crowded with towns and villages, that in ſome places thi ſteeples 
may be ſeen at one view. There is however a ſmall tract of country called Fen- 
land, about Peterborough, bordering on Lincolnſhire and Cambridgeſhire, which 
is often overflowed by great falls of water from the uplands, in rainy ſeaſons ; but 
the inhabitants do not ſuffer the water to ſtay ſo long upon the | 
winter, as to affect the air, of which the healthfulneſs 
deniable proof. 


round, even in- 
of the inhabitants is an un- 


SOIL ad NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The ſoil of this county is fruitful both in corn and graſs, but produces ve 
little wood; and as it is an inland county, and few of its rivers are navigable, the 
inhabitants find it very difficult to ſupply themſelves. with fuel. The rivers how- 
ever yield great plenty of fiſh, and the county abounds with cattle and ſheep: it 


produces alſo much ſaltpetre, and many pigeons. The face of the county is 
level, and leſs of it lies waſte than of any other county in England. 


0 e ne 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
MANUFACTURES. 


FR. he manufactures of this county are ſerges, tammies, ſhalloons, boots and 
OCS, 8 5 | | } 


CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS, + 


Northamptonſhire is divided into twenty hundreds, and contains one city and 


eleven market towns. It lies in the province of Canterbury and dioceſe of Peter- 
borough, and has 3 30 pariſhes, | 


C1TY and MARKET TOWNS. 


The city is Peterborough ; and the market towns are Brackley, Daventry, Hig- 
ham-Ferrers, Kettering; Northampton, Oundle, Rockingham, Rothwell, Thrap- 
ſton, Towceſter, and Wellingborough. © 9 


PETER BOROV OH took its name from an ancient monaſtery, founded as early as 
the year 685, and dedicate&to St. Peter. It is 76 miles from London, and is 
reckoned the leaſt city, and its ſee the pooreſt biſhopric in England. It is go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, and aldermen, according to a charter granted by 
king Henry the Eighth. Kath 


The juriſdiction of this city extends over thirty-two towns and hamlets, in 


which the civil magiſtrates, 


2 by the royal commiſſion, are veſted with 
the ſame power as judges of aſſize, 


This city ſtands upon the river Nen, over which it has 4 wooden bridge. The 
air here, by reaſon of the neighbouring fens, is not accounted very healthy, but 
the water of the river is freſh and good, and the higheſt ſpring tide never comes 
up within five miles of the town, which, is plentifully ſupplied with water by ex- 
cellent ſprings : the ſtreets are well built, and there 15 a handſome market-houſe, 


over which are kept the aſſizes and ſeſſions. 


Here is a cathedral, and but one pariſh church: the cathedral was the Abbey 


church, and is ſaid to be more than a thouſand years old, though it appears to be 


much leſs. It is one of the nobleſt Gothic buildings in the world; it is 479 feet 


long, and 203 broad, in the tranſept, from north to ſouth ; the breadth of the 


nave and fide iſles is 91 feet. The weſt front, which is x56 feet broad, is the 
moſt magnificent in England, being ſupported by three noble arches, with columns, 
curiouſly adorned. The windows of the cloiſters are finely ſtained with ſcripture 


hiſtory, the figures of the founder of the monaſtery and its ſucceſſion of abbats. 


This church was greatly defaced in the civil wars, and deprived of many con- 


ſiderable ornaments. * Among other monuments, here is one of queen Catharine, | 
that was divorced from king Henry the Eighth, and another of Mary queen of 


Scots, who were both buried in this cathedral; though the body of the queen 


of Scots is {aid to have been removed to Weſtminſter Abbey, by her fon, king 


James 


e, and hold their quarterly ſeſſions in this city. 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


James the Firſt, Here is lixewiſe a monument of one Scarlet, the ſexton, who 


died at the age of ninety-five, after having, as his epitaph declares, buried both 
the queens, and two ſucceſſive generations of all houſe-keepers in the town. The 


abbat of Crowland, in Lincolnſhire, and his monks, flying to this monaſtery for 


protection from the Danes, in 870, were overtaken and murdered in a court of | 
the abbey, called the Monks church-yard, becauſe they were all buried in it; 


and their effigies are {till to be ſeen upon a tomb-ſtone, which was erected over 
their common grave. | 


Beſides the biſhop, dean, and chapter, there belong to this cathedral eight 
petty canons, four ſtudents in divinity, one epiſtler, one goſpeller, a ſub- dean, 
ſub- treaſurer and chanter, eight choriſters, eight ſinging men, two chancellors, a 


ſchoolmaſter, uſher, and twenty ſcholars, a ſteward, organiſt, and other inferior 
officers. | 


Here are two charity ſchools; one founded and endowed by Mr. Thomas 
Deacon of this city, for twenty boys, who, after being taught to read and write, 
are put out apprentices; and another for teaching forty poor girls to ſpin and 
read, the charge of their education being chiefly defrayed by their own labour. 


The river Nen is navigable to this city by barges, in which coals and other 
commodities are imported, and from hence 6000 quarters of malt are in ſome years 
exported, beſides other goods, particularly cloth, ſtockings, and other woollen 
manufactures, in which the poor are conſtantly employed. 


BrackLey ſtands in a place full of brake or fern, whence it may probably have 
taken its name. It is 57 miles from London, and was once famous for tilts and 
tournaments : it was alſo formerly a great ſtaple for wool. It is ſuppoſed to be 
the third borough erected in England; and is governed by a mayor, fix alder- 


men, and twenty-ſix burgeſſes. The mayor is choſen annually by the burgeſſes 
at the court leet of the lord of the manor. | 


This town ſtands near the head of the Ouſe, with which it is pleaſantly watered. . 
Here are two pariſh churches, and a free grammar ſchool. The family of the 
Zouches built a college here, which, work. mueh decayed, is kept from falling 
into ruins by Magdalen College in Oxford, as a retreat in times of trouble an 


infection; and it ſerves as a charity ſchool, The markets here are for fat hogs, 
boots and ſhoes. X 


/ | 
DavexTRY, or DainTRY, is diſtant 73 miles from London; and being a great 
thoroughfare, it has many good inns, which are its chief ſupport. It is go- 


verned by a mayor, aldermen, ſteward, and twelve freemen. Here is a charity 
ſchool; and near the town is a courſe for horſe races. 


Hicnam-Ferness, or FERR1S, ſignifies the High houſe of Ferrers, and is a 
name derived from a caſtle upon a riſing ground here, anciently in poſſeſſion of 
the family of Ferrers, the ruins of which are ſtill viſible. It is diſtant 59 miles 
from London, and ſtands on the eaſt fide of the Nen: it was made a borough 


in the reign of Philip and Mary, and the corporation conſiſts of a mayor, ſteward, - 
+ recorder, 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 
recorder, ſeven. aldermen, thirteen capital burgeſſes and commonalty. It is a 
ſmall, but clean, healthy, and pleafant town; and is a royal manor, as part of the 
dutchy of Lancaſter, Here is a handſome, church, with a lofty ſpire, a free 
ſchool, and an alms-houſe for twelve men and one woman. 


KeTTERING ſtands upon a ſmall river that runs into the Nen, at the diſtance of 
72 miles from London. It is a handſome populous town, with a ſeſſions-houſe 
for the county, a ſmall hoſpital, and a charity ſchool for twenty girls, employed 
in ſpinning jerſeys. - Near 2000 hands are ſaid to be employed in this town in the 
manufacture of ſhalloons, tabbies, and ſerges. The woollen manufactory was in- 
troduced here in the laſt century, by one Mr. Jordan; and the trade of this 
town is now very conſiderable, | 


Among the-many noble ſeats in this county, is the ificent houſe at Bough» 

ton, within two iniles of this town, built by the firſt duke of Montague, after 
the model of the palace of Verſailles, with: noble paintings, ſtatues, fountains, 

canals, wilderneſſes, terraces, and a fine caſcade and river. 


= Non xnaur ron was anciently called Hamiun, as appears by the Saxon annals; 
the prepaſition Nertb, was added ſoon after the Conqueſt, to diſtinguiſh it from 
Southampton, which was alſo, before that time, known by the name of Hamtun 


Northampton is diſtant 66 miles from London, and appears to have been an ob- 
ſcure place till after the Conqueſt ; it has however ſent members to parliament 
ever ſince the reign of Edward the Firſt ; and as it lies in the heart of the king- 
dom, ſeveral parliaments have been; held there. In this town the barons began 
their rebellion againſt e the T bird who.took it by aſſault: and ſome 
diſcontented ſcholars. came hither from Oxford and Cambridge, about the en 
that reign, and with the king's leave, ptoſecuted their ſtudies here gcadetimcalx 
for three years; ſo that there was the 'appearance of an univerſity in Northamp⸗ 
ton, till his ſociety was . pared A Pee | 


univerſities. This town 


by 
old charters of incorporation, which were con- 


ial- prohibition, as injurious te Ben 


firmed, by King James the Firſt; and it is now governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, 2 


ed magiſtrates, à recorder, a tow- m 


four aldermen, twelve officęrs, Keren | 1 
ei v jeants. ** 


clerk, a common council, with 
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walled, and within the walls, which were two miles in compaſs, there were ſeven 
churches, and two without : of theſe churches four only remain, the largeſt of 
which, called Alhallows, ſtands in the center of the town, at the meeting of four 
ſpacious ſtreets ; it has a ſtately portico, ſupported by eight lofty Ionic columns, 
with a ſtatue of king Charles the Second on the baluſtrade. Here is a ſeſſions arid 

aſſize houſe, which is a beautiful building, in the Corinthian ſtile; and a market- 
place, ſo regular and ſpacious, as to be accounted one of the fineſt in Europe. 
On the weſt ſide of the town are ſtill to be ſeen the remains of an old caſtle. 
Here is a county gaol, and three hoſpitals, and an inn, called the George-Inn, the 
building of which coſt 20001. It was. however given by John Dryden, Eſq; to- 
wards the endowment of a charity ſchool, for thirty boys and ten girls. 1 1 


, FRE. 
This town has two bridges over the Nen. On a neighbouring down, called 
Pye-Leys, there are frequent horſe races; and in and about the towh are great 
numbers of cherry - gardens. , Pe of 


Here is the moſt conſiderable horſe market in the kingdom; and being fitu- 
ated between York and London, it is the rendezyous of the jockies of both 
places. The principal manufactures of Northampton are ſhoes and ſtockings, of 
which great quantities are exported. This town is a great thoroughfare both to 
the north and weſt countries trom London, which contributes greatly to its wealth 
and populouſneſs, F | | W 

At Althrop, about four miles from Northampton, there is a noble ſeat, be- 
longing to the family, of Spencers, built by Robert earl of Sunderland, in the 
middle of a charming park, laid out and pruned like Greenwich Park, in Kent, 
on the ſkirts of a beautiful down. This houſe is , particularly remarkable for a 
magnificent gallery, furniſhed with curious paintings, by the beſt hands; and for 
a noble piece of water, on which is a fine Venetian gondola. | 


' OunDLE is a corruption of Avondale, or the River-dale, the original name of 
this town. It is diſtant 65 miles from London, is neatly and uniformly built, and 
is almoſt ſurrounded by the river Nen, over which it has two good ſtone bridges: 
one of theſe, called the North Bridge, is remarkable for the number of its arches, 
and a fine. cauſey leading to it. Here is a neat church, à free ſchool and an 
alms-houſe, both founded by Sir William Laxton, lord mayor of London, and 
ſupported by the Grocers company of that ay Here 1s a charity ſchool for 
thirty boys, and another for twelve girls ; and here alſo is another alms-houſe, 

built by one Nicholas Latham. | 4 765 | 


| RockinGHAM is fituated on the river Welland, at the diſtance of 83 miles 
from London. Here is a charity ſchool for twelve boys; and upon a hill in a 
foreſt, called Rockingham Foreſt, there was. formerly a caſtle, built by William 
the Conqueror. This foreſt, in the time--of the ancient Britons, - extended almoſt 
from the Welland to the Nen, and was famous for iron works. Its extent, ac- 
cording to a ſurvey in 1641, was fourteen miles in length, and five miles in 
breadth, but now it is broken into ſmall parcels, and divided into three bailiwicks. 

In ſeveral of its woods a great quantity of charcoal is made of the tops of trees, 

of which many waggon-loads are ſent every year to Peterborough. © - 


RoTnweLL, or RowELL, ſtands at the, diſtance of 69 miles from London, on 
the {ide of a rocky hill, whence it is plentifully ſupplied with ſprings of pure wa- 
ter. It is a pretty good town, with a great horſe fair, and a fine market-houſe, 
conſiſting of a ſquare building of aſhler ſtone, adorned with the arms of moſt of 


the nobility and 7 the county, carved under the corniſh on the out: ſide, 
the contriyance of Sir Lewis Treſham. | | | 


THRAPSTON is a corruption of the original name Thorpſton,. and ſtands at the 
diſtance of 65 miles from London, in a pleaſant valley, upon the river Nen, over 
which it has a fine bridge. The water, air, and foil of this place are fo good, 
that there can ſcarce be a more eligible retreat for thoſe who chuſe a country life. 


| The 
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The river Nen having been made n . 


boats callic: up" Wi the firſt ume in November . Sw St | 
daten eee, a fu belonging 40 the em of IR 
rann e ten Ab. . 


Toweksxxx, or Tosserrrzn, probabl beiin cook its. name > from uber, a "nr or 

town, and « ſmall ſtream on-which, it. called the Tove, r the 
Wedon, which almoſt ſurrounds it, and over . — it hag three 
61 miles diſtant from London, and is a handſome lous town, 


able antiquity Nee ier 
inhabitants of this CO NN Oye in the manufactures 
and here are ann 


vt 


F tis or hte A ers 
by the famous Inigo Jones, where there was a: magnificent collection of N 
Greek, Roman, and Egyptian ſtatues of white marble, being the moſt orna- 
mental part of the Marmora: Atindelians; r the coun- 
tefs dowager of Pomfret to the nnn of Oxford. op: 


WzxLLINGBOKouon is chonght to have ken, its name 18 11 t number 
of wells and ſprings in and near it. It ſtands — wang miles from 
London, on the ſouth ſide of a hill, about a quarter of a mile from the river Nen. 
It is a large, populous, trading town, and has a handſome church, and a charity 
ſchool for forty children, who are maintained, cloathed, and taught to read and 
write. As this town ſtands in a great corn country, its chief trade is in corn. It 
has a conſiderable C0000 
a-week into the town, one week with another." : 


At Burleit igh, on the confines of this coun 2 8 8 

— the earl of Exeter has a moſt magnificent ſeat, called Burleigh 

Houſe. It has the appearance rather of a town than a houſe : its towers is fk 

nacles look like thoſe of churthes, and a large ſpire covered with lead, riſes 

that of a cathedral, over the clock, in the center: there is an uninterrupted proſ- 
pagan} near thirty miles, over Stamford into the fens of Lincolnſhire. 

In the great hall chere is a fn portrait of om of che carls of Exeter, done in Ital aly's 

and here Shi ſo excellent a painting of Seneca bleeding to death, that it is ſaid | 

late French king offered 6000 les for it. There are alſo ſeveral other very 

fine W in this houſe, 1 85 e celebrated Wenn ö 


„UR :£. 0 8 1 T B85 


One of the principal curioſities in this county is a well at Oundle, in which 1313 
is ſaid, is ſometimes heard a noiſe like the beat of a drum, which the people in nary well, 
the neighbourhood. regu. as a Preſage of ſome great calamity. 


* 


—. 


Wellingborough is celebrated for medicinal waters; and queen Mary; wite to Medicinal 
kin Charles the Firſt, is ſaid to have SOR mA weeks in this 8 F< ſprin 5s. 
or. II. | 
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the advice of her phyſicians, to drink them. . Aſtrop welk, on the borders of Ox- 
fordſhire, were once much recommended in ſcorbutic and aſthmatic caſes. 


A petrifyi Not far from Bt ton, near Kettcaing, tete is 4 ifying well, from 
-— "Ying whence a ſcull, pe y petrified, was in the laſt n ht to Sidney col- 
lege in Cambridge, where it is ſtill preſerved. 


Aſtroites. At Culworth, not far from Brackley, and in the neighbourhood, are e fund the 
aſtroites, or ſtar· ſtones, in great abundance. 


Ai At Oxendon, near Kettering, 3 formed by the l | 
echo of a church, that will repeat twckve or thirteen, ſyllables very diſtindtly F 


. Na 


8 the third of September 1675, a fire happened at No n, by which 
ar en th ateſt Eee and another fir broke out at Wel- 


12 — in July 1738, CT 
Nen T 1 E 8. 


Ancient inha- This county, in the time of the Romans, was part of the territory inbabired by 
bitants, the Coritani, of whom mention has been made already in the account of voy J 
ſhire ; ant under the Saves i» belonged to the ingaam ef Miowin.; - 


Roman and  Towceſter is ſuppoſed to have been the Tripontium of Antoninus. It 1 at 

ocher anti- this day three bridges over three ſtreams, into which the little river it ſtands upon 

is here divided. Many Roman coins have, at different times, been dug up in this 
place; and the military way, called Watling Street, runs through it, and may be 
traced in many parts between this town and Stony Stratford in Buckinghamſhire. 


At Daventry Roman coins have often been dug up; and upon Borough-hill, 
about half a mile from this town, are ſtill to be ſeen the ruins of an old Roman 
fortification, three miles in compaſs. The Roman military ways: called TOE 
Street, runs through this town in its courſe to Warwickſhire. 


Weedon on the Street, ſouth-eaſt of Daventry, was the ancient Bannayenna 
mentioned by Antoninus, and a military way goes directly by .. 


Caerdyke, or, as it is commonly called, Cordyke, near Packs is an 
ancient trench of the Romans, a great work for draining the fens, and facilitating 
commerce in theſe parts, its dimenſions being ſufficient to render it navigable. 


There is a Roman road, called, from its breadth, Forty-foot-way, which by 
gins at Peterborough, and paſſes by Burleigh park-wall, into Stamford in Lin- 
colnſhire. 


Caſtor, about three Ne from Peterborough, is er bend u. to have been part of 
the ancient city called by the Romans Durobrivæ, and by the Saxons Dorman- 
ceſter: it extended anciently on both ſides of the river Nen, though the remains 
of it, now called Caſtor, are on the northſide only of that river. Checquered 
pavements, Roman copper coins, urns, bricks and tyles, have been found here. 
; And 
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nd e ll; upon which a church e EY the 
ſeat of the Roman governor. ont ee anode νπN mne 4 


At Guileſborough, north-weſt of enen — 4 am — of a Roman | 
camp, the fituation of which is the more remarkable, as it is between the Nen 
and the Awol a river of Warwickſhire, 1 from the north to the fourth 

of England not intercepted by any river. is camp was ge you one. by a 
Engls intrenchegent; but that was very broad and deep | 


At Cheſter, near Wellingborou h, there are the traces of a 8 of 
near twenty acres, incloſed with a ſtone wall. In the area of this camp there 
have been found Roman pavements; cole bricks, and other remains of antiquity. 

Lylborn, near Daventry is ſuppoſed: to have been a Roman ſtation, by its 
ſituation on 24 ſtreet, and by Roman payements, — ruins — 
| mga rb nee tary mounts of various dimenſions, at or near this 

but more eſſ y from the traces of a fort, at a mount called the Rou . 
Upon digging a barrow here, there were found ſome coals, from whence ſome 
have concluded that the barrow was raiſed for a — eser e 
ſome ancient writers, who mention ſuch a cuſtom. 


Within half 2 mile of the town of N eee 
— by king Edward the Firſt, in memory of his queen Eleanor, whoſe 
here in its way to Weſtminſter: and at «Call ditance 9 the north of 

thinoatls r rr err 1 ys 


Fotheringhay Caſtle, near Oundle, is a very ancient « building, where 
Richard the Third was born, and Mary queen of Scots beheaded. < king 


About four miles ſouth-weſt of Towceſter, there are ſome old fortifications 
oped Cello dikes, which ako. wp] go; clown: ay, of and on the 
„ wy the ground have been found the ruins of a fortreſs. In ſearching 
—— ſtones, two rooms were diſcovered, of which one had ſtone walls an 
an arched roof, but from the other iſſued a 1 0 like chat of r carcaſſes 8 
which 9 any farther examination. 1 |; 


At Mil- cotton, not far from Higham Fernen there are the remains of a Komen 
encampment z mn we OO TOO coms age! en been 
dug up. | | 


fas 


houſes have 
here call Danes Money e The 


near Ae, about three * * from Daventry, old — of 


fon numbers of Roman coins, which the * 
oman Watling-ſtreet runs near this town, 


At Cogenhoo, upon the river Nen, not far from Northampron, «family urn, 
and ſeyeral Roman coins, have been dug up. Arn 


At Chipping- Warden, not far from Daventry, there are the remains of a ram- 
part of earth, which is ſuppoſed to have been a fence raiſed by the Romans, from 
its form, and from the great number of Roman coins dug up here. : 

R 2 | In 
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In a field in the neighbourhood of Woodford, near Daventry, there are mani- 
feſt tokens of Roman buildings, ſuch as dice-like bricks, engrayen tyles, ae: 
ſome years ago a Roman urn was turned up here by the Plough. 


At Charlton, near Brackley, there is a fortification called Raintborough, which 
is ſuppoſed to have been a Daniſh camp. 


ECCLESIASTICAL A N 11 & UI 8 


At Peterborou Be Peada king of the Mercians began to build an abbey,” in 655, 
which was finiſh Wolfere 4220 Ethelred his brethren, and Kinneburga and 
Kinneſwitha his Aer, It was dedicated to St. Peter, and after it had flouriſhed-. 
about two hundred years, was deſtroyed by the Danes in 870, and lay in ruins gill 
970, when Ethelwold biſhop of Wincheſter, aſſiſted by king Edgar, and his chan- 
cellor Adulf, rebuilt it in a more ſtately and magnificent manner. The abbats 
were called to parliament in the time of Henry the Third, and had the honour of 
the mitre in 1400 : there were about forty "monks in it of the Benediftine order, 

about the time of the diſſolution, when it was converted into a cathedral. The 
revenues of the abbey were then valued at 1721 l. 14 8. per annum; and the, 
biſhopric is now charged in the king's books at 4141. 17 8. 8 d. per annum. 


A ſpittel, or ho . for leprous perſons, dependant on the abbey, occurs a as 8 
enly as the time of king Stephen. 


| Benedict, abbat of Peterborough, about the year 1180, founded an hoſpital at 
the gate of the abbey, dedicated to St. Thomas Becket. | 


At Caſtor there was a monaſtery, founded about the middle of che ſeventh cen- 
tury, and deſtroyed by the Danes in 1010. 


St. Werburgha, about the year 680, turned the 8 palace at Weedon on the 


Street to a monaſtery or nunnery. How long this houſe continued is uncertain, 


but ſoon after the Conqueſt, Roger de Thebovil having given a moiety of the ma- 
nor of this town to the convent of Bec in Normandy, 55 re was erected an alien 


priory, which was given by king 9 the Sixth as part of the endowment of 
Eaton college. a 


Briccleſworth, Bredon, Wermundſey, Repingas, and Wockingas, were all fo 
many daughter abbies, that had their riſe from the abbey of Peterborough, and 
were cells to it, or dependents upon it, about the year 690, and are ſuppoſed to 
have been near Peterborough, though the particular ſituations of them are not 
known. TREE were all 9 yed by the Danes in 870, and never reſtored. 


At Oundle there was 2 monaſtery before the year 711, 3 thought to 
have been founded by Wilfrid e of York : it afterwards became a cell 
to the abbey of Peterborough. | 


1 


In the churchyard of this place there was an alms-houſe, founded i by Robert 
Viate, in 148 5. 


\ 


At 
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At Peakirk, ſouthweſt of Peterborough, 
cell, which was afterwards improved into a 


and endowed by Edmund Atheling. It ſuffered very much from the Danes in 
870, and was | yed in 1013. 5 | * 


At Dean, about three miles from Rockingham, there was an ancient priory be- 
fore the Conqueſt, which was a cell to the abbey of Weſtminſter, aF 
preſſed ſoon after the Conqueſt. WOES THE | 


: 


At Little Billing, near Northampton, was a priory built by William the Con- 
queror, and dedicated ro St. Auguſtine, It was a cell to the priory of St, Andrew 
at Northampton. r eee N d. 45 


. 
. DLLE ATE 4 


* | N 


In 1084, a priory in - Northampton, dedicated to St. Andrew, was repaired, 


codowed,: ff, and \made Fore bake BAid 


abbey of St. Mary de Caritate, by Simon Seinliz, the firſt earl of ates... 
and Maud his wife. This houſe, was made deniſon the ſixth of Henry the Fourth, 
and appeared, at the diſſolution, to. have been endowed with 263 L. 7 8. 1 d. per 


: 1 Mir 


In tbe Welt pert ar th town, Wällen Fererell, matte Ln te Wisst the 
Conqueror, — 1112, built an abbey of Black canons, dedicated to 
St. James, which was valued, upon the diſſolution, at 2 J. 8 s. 2 d. per anπ.. 


Here was an hoſpital 8 and infirm perſons, founded about the year 1137, 


by Walter, archdeacon of orthampton, dedicated to St. John Baptiſt, and ra Q, 


on the ſuppreſſion, at 251. 68. 2 d. per annum. 


Without the walls of this town, there was the abbey de la Pre, for Cluniec 
nuns, founded in the time of king Stephen, by Simon Seinliz, ſecond earl of 


Northampton, and dedicated to St. Mary. At the time of the ſuppreſſion. 


here were ten nuns, who were endowed with 119 1. 98. 7 d. per annum. 


The friars minors, in 1224, hired an habitation in the pariſh of St. Giles, in 
this town, but fixed afterwards northward of the market- place, upon group 
given them by the town. This houſe was valued, upon the appel. at 61 
13 8. 4d. per annum. | „„ 
On the ſouth ſide of the town there was an hoſpital, dedicated to St. Leonard, 
for a maſter and leprous brethren, before the year 1240. It was valued, upon 
the diſſolution, at 101. per annum. EST) KEN WEN 


1.13 


In the horſe-markert in this town, there was a riory of friars preachers, before 


the year 1240, to which John Dabyngtop was either a founder or a conſiderable be- 
_ nefator, and which, upon the diffolution, was valued at 51. 7 s. 10 d. Per annum. 


; Here was a priory of White friars, founded by Simon Montfort a 0 
Chitwocd in 4271, and valued, on the diſſolution, at 10 J. 10 8. per annum, 


In 


St. in 714, ſettled herſelf in a 
ants au dedicated to the Trinity, 


was fup- 
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In Brigg-ftreet, near the ſouth gate in this' town, John ile, in 1322, 
—_ a — with the appurtenances, on which to build a chapel and priory” 


or friars An 


An hoſpital, near the weſt gate of this town, was founded about the year 1450 
by the citizens. | 35 | 


The college of All Saints here was valued, upon the diffolution, at 21. 
13 8. 4d. per annum. ä | | 1-86.42] 


— 


In the time of William the Conqueror, Hugh de Anaf, or de Chacomb, found- 
ed at Chalcomb, weſt of Brackley, a priory of Black canons, dedicated to St. Pe- 
ter and St. Paul; the yearly revenues of which, upon the ſuppreſſion, were rated 
at 83 l. 18 8. h 4. TT | 


In the church of Preſton Capes, near Daventry, Hugh de Leiceſter, ſheriff of 
the county, about the end of the Conqueror's reign, placed four Cluniac monks,” 
who labouring under great want of water, and being under other inconveniencies, - 
were in a few years removed to the town of Daventry, where the ſame Hugh, 
near the patiſh church, built a priory dedicated to St. Auguſtine, the monk ſub- 
ordinate to the foreign abbey of St. Mary de Caritate. It was diſſolved by cardi- 
nal Wolſey, when its revenues were valued at 2361. 7 s. 6d. per annum. 


At Luffield, a village partly in Buckinghamſhire and partly in Northampton- 
ſhire, a Benedictine priory was founded by Robert Boſſu earl of Leiceſter, in the 
time of king Henry the Firſt, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. It was ſup- 
preſſed in the year 1494, and its revenues annexed to the abbey of Weſtminſter. 


At a place called Wolthrop, not far from Oundle, there appears to have been 


a ſmall Benedictine nunnery, dedicated to St. Mary, as early as the reign of king 
Henry the Firſt. | 


q 
! 
| 
1 
I 
| 
J 
' | 
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At Weedon-Pinkney, on the weſt ſide of Towceſter, there was a Benedictine 
riory, dedicated to St. Mary, which was a cell to St. Lucian, near Beauvois in 
'rance, as early as the reign of Henry the Firſt. "=" FO. | 


At Fotheringhay there was anciently a nunnery, the nuns of which were tranſ- 
lated to De la Pre near Northampton, | | 


King Henry the Fourth, in 1411, began in this town a noble college, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary and All Saints, for a maſter, twelve chaplains or fel- 
lows, eight clerks, and thirteen choriſters. At the diſſolution it was ſeized of 
lands to the yearly value of 4991. 13 8. 9 d. | | 


— 


At Dingley, near Rothwell, there was a preceptory belonging to the knights . 
St. John of Jeruſalem, which had lands belonging to it that were valued, upon 
the diſſolution, at 1081. 13 8. 5d. per a m. "= I 


At 
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At Pipewell, near Rothwell, William de Bouterylein founded, in 1143, an abbey 
for Ciſtertian monks, dedicated to the Virgin er A ru 
on the ſuppreſſion, valued at 2861. 118. 94. 


Robert, earl of Leiceſter, about the year 115 - - 8 d in 3 of + 


Brackley to build an hoſpital on, which was obert bis ſon, and de- 
dicated to St. John the Evangeliſt. It conſiſted 2 


brethren 3 and in 1484, Wed OY err 2 DEE 
Hen was an hoſpital founded before che year 1291, dedicated to-St, Leonard. 


William de Wideville, in 1155, gave the church of Sulby, nur Fir rom Moth 


ampton, with ſome lands adjacent, to Robert de o, biſhop of Lincoln, 
— abbey of the Premonſtratenſian order. It was dedicated to the Vir- 


gin Mary, and valued upon the diſſolution at 2581. 8 8. 5d. n 
A place called Keyland, in the pariſh of Coneſbrook, near Sulby, was given 
to the abbat and canvent of that place, by William Bumevillan; and here as 
cell of Premonſtratenſian canons, dedicated to St. John. 


At a place "called. „Nobert de Leſtre, in the time of king 
Henry the Second, — — dedicated to the Virgin 


Mary. N ns ts here four religious, whoſe 
yearly income was valued but at 121. 6s. 7d. 1 


On the borders of Lincolnſhire, and the ſouth-eaſt ſide af Stamford, in oY 
county, William de Watervile, abbat of Peterborough, in the time of king Henry 
the Second, built a Benedictine nunnery ed to the Virgin Mary and St. 
Michael. This houſe was x har pod to the abbey of P and was 


endowed upon the ſuppreſſion with. yearly revenues to * amount of 5 J. 198. _ 


On the ſouth ſide of the bridge at Stamford, but in this county, ſtood an an- 
eient free chapel or hoſpital, dedicated te St. John and hm os Mover. 
conſiſting of a maſter and brethren; founded about the end of king Henry the 
1 reign, by Richard de Humet,  Betram de Verdun Syward, or Brandon. 
de F * | 


M . . 
pital dedicated to St. John and St. James, founded or endowed by 
ſon of Richard, and his ſon, Robert, in the time of Henry the Second, 


to Magdalen College in Oxford, in the year 1484. 


| At Rothwell there was a ſmall priory fax three or four nuns, dedicated to St. 
John the Baptiſt, and valued n the the aner at-5L 198. 8d. Per annum. 


At Cateſby, ſouth-weſt: of Daventry - Sako. the ſon of Philip de Eſſeby, as 


early as the de of king Riehard.ghe” Fin. buils cer of Ws dee anus, 
dedicated to St. Mary and St. Edmund. At the diſſolution here were ten reli-- 
gious, who had revenues to the amount of 1321. 108. 11d.. Per. annum.. 


Ar 
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At Aſhby Canons, near Daventry, there was a priory of Black canons, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin „ before the reign of king John: it is uncertain - who. 
the founder was; but about the time of the diflolution, here were thirteen reli- 
gious, endowed with 1191. 0s. 4d. per annum. 


At Kingsthorp, near Northampton, Walter, the prior, and the convent of 
St. Andrew's in the town of Northampton, in the year 1200, erected an hoſpital 
for the reception of pilgrims, and poor indigent” and ſickly perſons, to be taken 
care of by a procurator, two chaplains, and fix lay brothers. There were- two 4 
chapels in this houſe, one dedicated to the Trinity, the other to St. David. It 
was valued upon the diſſolution at 32 l. 4 8. 2 d. per annum. | 


At Finſhead, near Oundle, there was a priory of Black canons, founded 
Richard Engain, about the beginning of the reign of king John, and dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary. It was valued upon the diſſolution at 56 J. 10s. 11 d. per 
annum. | 75 | 


The manor of Everten, near Daventry, was before the year 1217, given to 
the abbey of Bernay in Normandy z and here was for ſome time an alien priory. - 


; At Cotes, near Rockingham, mention is made of an houſe for leprous perſons, 


At Armeſton, near Gibdle, Ralph de Trublevile, and Alice, his wife, founded 
an hoſpital, with a chapel, before the year 1231, dedicated to St. John Baptiſt. 


At Towceſter there was an hoſpital, dedicated'to St. Leonard, before the year 
1240. 2 | , , cans aan 


Here was a college or chantry, founded in the time of king Henry the Fourth, 
by William Sponne, D. D. and rector of this place, which, upon the diſſolution, 
was valued at 191. 6s. 8d. per annum. a Ln. 

At Oxney, near Peterborough, there was a priory of Benedictine monks, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, before the time of king Edward the Firſt. It was a 
cell to Peterborough. a „10 | 


At Wittering, not far from Oundle, there was 2 priory in the year 1308. 


In the pariſh church of St. Peter at Luffwick; north-weſt of Thrapſton, there 
was a college of ſecular prieſts, or rather a chantry, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
before the time of king Edward the Second. ee. 

At Barnack, in this county, near Stamford in Lincoln 
cient college, of which there is no particular account. 


At Cotterſtock, on the north ſide of Oundle, there is a church dedicated to st. ü 
Andrew, where John Gifford, canon of York, about the year 1336, founded a 
college or large chantry, conſiſting of a provoſt, twelve chaplains, and two clerks. 
* | Ip 


ſhire, there was an' an- 
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At 1 near Higham Ferrers, on the other fide the river Nen, there 
is a church, in which John Pyel, in the time of Edward the Third, began, and 
after his deceaſe his executrix, in the time of Richard the Second, perfected a 
college for ſix ſecular canons 2 and four clerks. This collegiate 
church was endowed at the diſſolution with yearly revenues to the amount of 
70 l. 168. 10d. - an, | 
” ; 4 * | 

At Higham Ferrers, Henry Chichele, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the laſt year 
of the reign of Henry the Fifth, founded a college for eight ſecular chaplains or 
canons, four clerks, and fix choriſters. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, and St. Edward the Confeſſor; and its revenues were 


valued upon the diſſolution at 1561, 2 8. 7 d. per annum. 
MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for ths COUNTY. 


. 


This county ſends nine members to 
the county, two citizens for Peterborough, two burgeſſes for each of the boroughs 


of Northampton and Brackley, and one for Higham Ferrers. 


Vor. II. 


liament; tvo knights of the ſhire for 
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Nopþan -Pumbep -lonv,. and ſignifies the Land or country north, of the river 
Humber; a diſtrict Sch, under the Heptarchy, was a diſtinct kingd 

and comprehended not only the county now called N orthomberiand, but Fut 
| hire, Durham, Lancaſhire, Weſtmorelahd and! Cumberlanjc. 


BOUNDARIES, | FIGURE, EXTENT and SITUATION. 


Northumberland, as now circumſcribed,” is divided "© Durham on. the fouth 


by the rivers Derwent and T yne, from Scotland on the north and weſt by the river 
Tweed, the Cheviot-hills, and other mountains: it is bounded by part of Cum- 


berland on the ſouth-weſt, and by the German ocean on the eaſt. Its general 
form is that of a triangle, the ſides of which are unequal. It meaſures from north 


to ſouth about 50 miles, from eaſt to weſt 40 miles, and is 150 miles 1 in circum- 
ference. Elleſdon, a market town near the. middle of due kr is diſtant 291 
miles north · weſt of London. 8 * eg 

Fr 


ORTHUMBERLAND is the old Saxon name of this county, written. 
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N ORT HU MB E R l. AN D. 
XIV E AS. 


This county is exceedingly well watered, with fine rivers, the chief of which 
are the two Tynes, the Tweed, and the Coquet. The Tynes run through a great 
art of this county; one is called the North Tyne, and the other South 
yne ; and they it at a great diſtance one from another. The South Tyne riſes 


near Alſton- moor, in the north-eaſt part of Cumberland, and running north-weſt 
to Fetherſton-haugh, near Haltweſel, a market town of this county, there forms 


ah angle, bending its courſe eaſtward, and after being joined by two ſmall rivers, 


Called the Eaſt and Weſt Alon, joins the North Tyne near Hexham, another mar- 
ket town. The North Tyne riſes in a mountain called Tyne-head, upon the bor- 


ders of Scotland, and running ſouth-eaſt, receives a ſmall river called the Shele 
then continuing the fame courſe, it is joined by a conſiderable ſtream called the 
Read, not far from Elleſdon, and joining the South Tyne, they both flow in one 
full ſtream to the German ocean, into which they fall at Tinmouth, nine miles 


* 


from Newcaſtle, a borough town in this county, © © 


The Tweed riſes in Scotland, and W northeaſt, is joined by the Bowbent, 
the Bramiſh, the Till, and other leſs conſiderable ſtreams, and parting England 
from Scotland, . falls into the German ocean at Berwick, a borough town of this 
county. | | | wn 


The Coquet riſes upon the borders of Scotland, a ſmall diſtance north of the 
ſpring of the Read; and running eaſtward, and being joined by ſeveral ſtreams, 
paſſes by Rothbury, a market town of this county, and falls into the German 
ocean about fifteen miles eaſt of that town. | BR 


* 


AIR, SOIL, am NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of this county is not ſo cold as might be imagined from its northern 
ſituation; for, as it lies in the narroweſt part of England, and between the Ger- 
man and Iriſh ſeas, it has the ſame advamtage over inland countries in the ſame de- 
grees of latitude, that the iſland of. Britain has over other countries on the conti- 
nent, in the ſame climate, that of being warmed by the vapours from the ſea ; 
this is the-reaſon why fhow ſeldom lies — ag this county, except on che tops of 
high mountains; the air is alfo more healthy than might be expected in a c 
bordering on the ſeas, as appears by the good health and try of the inhabi- 
tants: this advantage 1s attributed to the foil of the coaſt, ich being fandy and 
rocky, emits no ſuch noxious and noiſome vapours, as conſtantly riſe from mud 
and ouze. i 


The ſoil is different in different parts; that on the ſea coaſt, if well cultivated, 
yields great abundance of good wheat and qther grain, and along the banks of the 
rivers, particularly the Tyne, there are large and rich meadows; but the weſtern 
parts are generally barren, conſiſting chiefly of a heathy and mountainous country, 


which however affords good paſture for ſheep. | 


On the tops of ſome of the- mountains in this county, eſpecially thoſe tracts in 
the weſtern'parts of it, called Tyndale and Readſdale, from their ſituation along 
| | the 


N 0 R T H U MB. 
the courſes af the rivers-Tyne, and Read, there arc Nr 
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CIVIL and Laney pal Divisions. 


This county, like Cumberland, is divided into of which thete are fix, 
and Contains eleven market towns : it lies in the province of York, and dioceſe of 


Duran and has forty-lix pariſhes. 
MARKET Towns. 


| The market townd wee Alvenik WEReL Beats wile." Eures Hex: 
dan. neee Newcaſtle, Rothbury,. and Woller. Wm! 


commonly called Anwiek, „ En hh hop | 
the Alne, upon which it ſtands, Dp pr i biss de Se der Keen in the 
n Here is 8 good. Tous: e ee 


BT ETON is diſtant 32 7 miles from Landon, and is aa. town, that 
contains nothing worthy 


 ALvawick, 


Ne. a 


Ba Riek, or BaRwWIck, 3 to ſome, w y called Aberwick, 
which, in the ancient Britiſh language, is ſaid to * N 
river. According to others, the Saxons called this town Beonhica- pic, that is, 


the town f the Beruiciaus, becauſe this part of the country was angiengly Ning 


nicia; but it ſeems more probable that it was called Berwica,. a. 
Corn Farm, there being great plenty of graia in the country round it. 


Berwick is the-moſt northerly town in Engle nd, and is diſtant 339 miles from Lon- 
don : it formerly belonged to PR was the chief town of a county in that 
kingdom till called Berwickſhire, and was one of four towns where the royal boroughs 
of — held their convention. It was firſt taken from the Scots by king Edward 
the vs and has been ſeveral times taken and-retaken by both nations; but it 


2 has 
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NORTHUMBERL AN Db. 
has continued in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh ever ſince the Ef ing Edward the 
Fourth: its language and laws, however, are a mixture Engliſh, It 
had ſeveral charters, ſome as ancient as king H the Fifth, but was incor- 

rated by king James the Firſt, and is governed by a mayor, recorder, four 
ailiffs, and a common council, and is both a town and county of itſelf. _ 


Berwick was fortified with a caftle; which is now in ruins, and a wall built by 
order of queen Elizabeth encompaſſed it, Foc on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt ſides, 
where it is waſhed by the ſea, and on the ſouth-weſt by the river Tweed: It is a 
large, well built, populous place, has a fine church, a good town-hauſe, an ex- 
change, and a beautiful bridge over the river Tweed, 300 yards long, conſiſting 
of ſixteen arches, built by queen Elizabeth. This bridge leads to a ſuburb called 
Tweed-mouth, where there is another church: and between the town walls and 
the caſtle there is another ſuburb, called Caſtle- gate. The harbour here is but 
mean, and navigable only to the bridge, which is within one mile and a half of the 
bar at the — q of the river, though the tide- flows about four miles above the 
town. The bar is not low enough for any ſhips that draw above twelve feet water, 
nor is there any good ridings in the offings near it. Here 1s a charity ſchool. 


There is in this town a conſiderable manufacture of ſtockings, and a great 


fiſhery of ſalmon. 


Exzxsbom ftands in the middle of the county, but contains nothing worthy of 
notice. Deer BS ; | "5D bes 6.44 by Thi 1 | ; | 
HALTWESEL is ſituated on the South Tyne, at the diſtance of 257 miles 8 


London, and is a conſiderable town, with accommodations for travellers, 
between Carliſle in Cumberland, and Newcaſtle in this county, 8 


Hrxnam is 276 miles from London, and was the chief town of a diviſion of 
this county, formerly called Hexhamſhire, which was a long time ſubject to the 
biſhopric of York, and challenged the rights of a county palatine; but in the time 
of king Henry the Eighth, it became part of the crown lands, and was by act of 

arliament, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, annexed to the county. of Northum- 

erland, and ſubjected to the ſame judicature; this, however, is only to be un- 
derſtood of civil matters, for its eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction is not the ſame with the 
reſt of the county, it being ſtill a peculiar belonging to the archbiſhop of York. 


This town is ſaid to have been formerly a very magnificent place: it was an epiſ- 
copal ſee, and is now a corporation, governed by a bailiff choſen annually. It is 
a well built town, and has an ancient church built by the Saxons, the weſt par 


of which is demoliſhed, but the reſt ſtands. entire; it is till a very ſtately ſtruc- 


ture, though it was much damaged in the civil wars. = 
| ; | 


 LeaRMovuTH ſtands upon the river Tweed, at the diſtance of 326 miles from 
London. It is a handſome town, but contains nothing worthy of notice. 


MoxryeTn ſtands upon a ſmall river called the Wentſbeck, at the diſtance of 


292 miles from London; it is an ancient borough by preſcription, governed by 


two bailifis and ſeven aldermen; the two bailiffs are choſen out of tour perſons 
IF: preſented 
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N OR T EH u M BE Rs A N n. 
1 by the free burgeſſes to the lord of the:manor's ſteward, who holds a court 


ere twice a- year. This town has 4 bridge over the Wentſbeck, and had once a 


caſtle; now in ruins. It is a poſt town, and 4 thoroughfare to the north, 
has ſeveral good inns, and an e t town-houſe, built le earl of Carliſle. 
Here is great plenty of all ſorts en 
land for cattle, er n 


Nawoasrin had its name from a caſtle built here by Robert, the eldeſt” fon 
of William the Conqueror. This town ſtands upon the north bank of the river 
Tyne, at the diftance of 226 miles from London. In the time of the Saxons it 
was called Moncaſter, or Monkcheſter, and before the Norman conqueſt was in 
poſſeſſion of the Scots, whoſe kings ſometimes reſided here, It is a borough as 
ancient at leaſt as the time of king! Richardthe Second, ho granted it the pri- 
vilege of having a ſword carried before the mayor: king Henry the Sixth made 
it a town and county in of itſelf, independant of Northumberland à and 
it is by a mayor, ninetecnialdermen, a recorder, a-ſheriff, a town clerk, 
a clerk of the chamber, two coroners, cight chamberlains A rat pong & er 
bailiff, and ſeven ſerjeants. at mace. Toke”, 


. the:eliiloft ticks \ ahikas dt cad og jo che 
north of England: it is extremely populous, but the ſituation of it, eſpecially the 
moſt buſy part of the town, towards the river, is very une ven, it being built on 
the declivity of a ſteep hill, and tlie houfes very cloſe; together. The upper or 
north part of it, inhabited by the. genteeler ſort; t people, is much more pleaſant, 
and has three level, well built, and ſpacious: ſtreets. The town is encompaſſed 
with a ſtrong wall, in Which are ſeven gates, and as many turrets. with. divers 
cazemates, bomb proof: the wm which is ruinous, overlooks. the whole town. 
Here is a — — exc]  handiome manſionhouſe for the mayor, be- 
ſides fix churches or chape S.! 1 Glas, the? mdther /chutch, is a curious fa- 
bric, . a. cathedral, by-David | ing of Scotland, with a fine 
ſteeple of uncommon architecture. Here are alſ6 


Newgate: there is an hoſpital for decayed freemen and their widows, and ano- 
ther for chrer cler n's 1 and three merchants widows: Dr. Thomiio, - 
prebendary of St. Paul's in London, gave a liprary of above 6000 valuable books , 
to the co on; and ſettled a" ebe, e ponds a- Fear for ever for 
buying new books; and Walter Blacker} Eſq; has built a Wann Py” n 
and ſettled — pounds a- year for wer on a librarian. 


Here is a noble cuſtom-houſe, and the fineſt lies in England, except that at 


Yarmouth ; alſo a ſtately bridge over the Tyne, ling of ſeven arches, which 
are very large. This bridge is built upon on both ſides, and has a — gate- 

houſe on it, with an iron gate to ſhut it up: beyond this Sele the liberties of 
Newcaſtle do not extend, for which reaſon it © the arms of the town'caryed in 
ſtone on the weſt fide of i it, and thoſe of the biſhop of Durham on the eaſt; and 
yet there | is a ſuburb of Newcaſtle, called Gateſide ſituated on the * ſide of 
the river, in the biſhopric of Durham. 


Here is a conſiderable manuſuctuee ol. dads * 
houſes and ſhip-yards, where veſſels for the coal trade are 


uilt in great perfec- 


| ing-hooſesand-cha- 
my ſchools for +200 children, a fine: hall for the ſurgeons, and a large priſon, als 1 
] 
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The Cheviot One of the greateſt curiofities in this 


Hills. 


Coal pits on 
fire. 


Fine ſpars. 


An improb- 
able relation. 


G * 
NORTHUMBERLAND 
tion. The trade of this place in coal, excluſive af other trafpc, is ſo great, that 
it employs above 6000 keelmen, or coal lighter-men, who have formed 


5 
into a Rendiy ſociety, and, by their own contributions, built an hofpital Gr ſuch 


of their fate ap e ape bled either by accident or age. This is a famous 
place for grindſtones ; but the fiſh that is ſold in — — News | 
caſtle ſalmon, is taken in the Tweed, and fent to Sheals, a ſmall port near the 
mouth of the Tyne, where it is pickled, and | amt on board veſſels for 1 
tion. 


W ES 
of any town in England, bm A N 


The mouth of the river Tyne is defended by a caſtle, called Tinmourh Caſtle, 
about nine miles eaſt from Newcaitle, -fituated-ori a very high Took, inacceſſible 


on the ſea ſide, and well mounted with cannon. Here the river Tyne is not above 
ſeven feet deep at low water; and though the channel 4s from thence ta 
Newcaſtle, yet a ſand bank lies acroſs. the mouth of it, vent we 
gerous rocks about it, called the Black Middins ; but aer 
on them by night, there are light-houſes ſet up, and maintained by 
at Newcaſtle. Here is alſo another fort c 'Clifford's wks which Tri — in, 
1672, and commands the mouth of the river. 1b 

Rornzun v is diſtant a8 1 miles from London, and s only erde for 1 
charity ſchool, erected for teaching 120 children. 

WoLLzz is fituated on the bank of the river Till, at aeg -e mit 
from London. It f a ſmall mean place, with a thatched church. 0 


CURLIOSITIES, 1 ; 
is that famous range of mountains = 


near Woller, upon the borders of Scotland, called the Cheviot-Hills. Theſe 


mountains are ſo high, eſpecially upon the north fide, that ſnow may be ſeen in 
ſome of their cliffs till Midſummer: they ſerve as a land mark at ſea; and one of 
them, which is much higher than the reſt, looks at a diſtance hike the famous 
peak of Teneriff, and may be plainly ſeen at the diſtance of ſixty miles. On the 
top of this mountain there is a ſmooth hin, about half a mile in dia- 
meter, with a large pond in the middle of it. | 


At Fennam, a little village in the pariſh of Wand ſome coal pits have 
been burning ſeveral years. The flames are very viſible at night, and may be 
traced in the day, by the ſulphur on the ground. 


Dunſtaburgh Caſtle, on the fon fide; north-eaſt of e is famous for 
producing fine ſpars, like thoſe of St. Vincent's rock, near the city of Briſtol, 
mentioned among the curioſities of 'Gloceſterſhire, 


There is a marble chimney-piece in the hall of Chillingham Caſtle, near Wol- 
ler, with part of a cavity, in which it is ſaid a toad was found alive, at the ſawing 
of "uy! tone. n of the oe which contains the other part of the 


cavity, 


% 
* 
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cavity, anſwering the figure and dimenſions of 4 toad, is a chimney-picce, in Ker. 
ton Caſtle, north of Woller. M's Tn Sarde a EAT 


At Corbridge, a little to the eaſt of Hexham, but on the other ſide of the river, ; nes of « 
ſome human bones are ſaid to have been diſcovered towards the end of the laſt giganiic ſize. 
century, of ſo prodigious a ſize, that the ſkeleton to which they belonged, muſt. 
have been ſeven yards high, the thigh bone meaſuring two yards. THEE 

At Ailmouth, where the river Alne falls into the ſea, there have been found 
bones, faid to be human, of as gigantic a ſize. as thoſe at Corbridge; but theſe 


were ſo deep in the ground, that it is thought they have lain there ever ſince the 
deluge. 5 e — | : 


/ 


In 1743, two old men, the father, and the ſon, were ſubpoenaed to an aſſize, p,,.._.;_ © 
held at Newcaſtle, as witneſſes from a. neighbouring village ; the father was 125 nary inftances 
s of age, and his ſon 95, both of them hearty, and retaining their fight and of longevity. 
earing : and in 1744, one Adam Turnbull died in the town of Newcaſtle, aged | 
112, who had had four wives, and was married to. the laſt when he was near 


Sow Lp old. | | | ? 


Derne 


9 5 


In the year 1332, a fiſh was caſt aſhore at Tinmouth, not of the whale Kind, A monſtrous 
which meaſured from head to tail, ninety feet, and from back to belly thirty- fiſh. 
four feet; the mouth was; upwards of twenty-two feet long, with jaws propor- 
tionable; the ribs, which were thirty in number, meaſured each twenty-one 
feet in length, and a foot and a half round: it had fixe very large throats, and 
twenty- five ſmaller paſſages, into three vaſt bellies : it had two fins, each of 
which was about fifteen feet long, and Was a ſufficient load for ten oxen'; the 
eyes were not much larger than choſe 12 er but placed at the diſtance of two 
and twenty feet from each other. of teeth it had plates of a horney ſub- 
ſtance, and a tongue abqut. ſeven and twenty. feet long: the tail, which was 
forked, and indented like a, faw,\.meaſared fax and twenty feet in length.  _ 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Northumberland, with ſome of the adjaining'counties in Scotland, was in the Ancient in- 
time of the Romans inhabited by the Ottadini, or Oitatini, a le ſuppoſed to habitants. 
have been ſo. called from their ſituation apm, or beyond the river Tyne ; as the an- 

cient Britons called the country on the welt.of the river Conway, in the county of 
Caernarvon in Wales, by the name of Uch-Conway, and the country gn the weſt 

ſide of the river Gyrrow, in-Denbeighſhire,'by.the name of Uch-Gyrrow, and named 

ſeveral other particular diſtricts, from the river or mountain beyond which, with 

reſpect to them, ſuch diſtricts were ſituated, it is probable, that they gave the 

name Uch-Tin to the country bordering upon, or beyond, the Tyne ; and that from the 
Britiſh- name LDeb- Tin, or Deb. Dyn, che Romans formed Ottatini, or Otiadin. 


51 4 Y T3 +5 16 411 t- 440 U. Jenn ane 644 9 

But as it appears, that thoſe Britons who in the time of the Romans dwelt near 
the Picts Wall, of -which an account has been given in the deſcription of Cum- 
berland, were al: known by the general name of Meat, and it is thought that 
the Ottadini were a tribe or diviſion of the Mæatæ, ſome have conjectured, chat 
inſtend of Mæatæ, we ſhould read Neate, which name might be derived from 
. | T | Naid; 


aw 
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quities, 
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Naid, or Nawd, a word that in the ancient Britiſh lan ſignifies a defence of 
ſecurity, as the wall upon which they bordered might be termed. Be that as it 
will, the Mæatæ were the people, who in that memorable. revolt of the Britons 


againſt the Romans, in which the Caledonians were brought into the confedere 
acy, firſt took up arms. | | | 


Some time afterwards, this county ſeems to have been part of Valentia, a name 
conferred by Theodoſius on a large diſtrict in the north part of the Roman pro- 
vince, in honour of the emperor Valentinian, after vanquiſhing the Britons ; but 
in the Saxon times, the country north of the Humber, and between that and Scot- 
land, being erected into a ſeparate kingdom, took the name of Northumberland... 


The greateſt part of the Pitts Wall, the boundary of the Roman province in 
Britain, lng through this county, here are to be ſeen more numerous memo- 
rials of funerals and battles, and other antiquities, than in any other county in 
Britain. | 


Cheſter, in the Picts Wall, is thought to have been the Magna of the Romans, 
mentioned among the antiquities in the county of Cuniberlnd, 


it ſtands upon, and takes its name from the wall, but becauſe ſome altars and 


inſcriptions have been difcovered here, which prove its antiquity. 


Though Hunnum, mentioned by Antoninus, has left no traces of its name in 
theſe parts, yet the name of the Roman wing, called in the Notitia, Sabiniana, 
which reſided in it, has given ſome oped for believing it to have been Seavers 
ſhale upon the Picts Wall, nortfi-eaſt of HaltwefeL | FETs | 


Walwick upon the Wall, eaſt of Seavenſhale, was the Gallana of Antoninus. 
From an inſcripti6n upon a ſtone dug up at Rifingharn, upon the river Read, 
the 


near its confluence with the North Tyne, this place appears to have been the 
Habitaneum of Antoninus's Itinerary. 1 8 


Hexham, from its name, is thought to be the Alexodunum of the Romans. 
Pruddow Caſtle, to the eaſt of Hexham, is believed to be the ancient Propo- 
litia. Pontiland, or Pont-Eland, ſituated on a ſmall river called the Pont, about 
ſix miles north-weſt of Newcaſtle, rd from its name to have been the Pons 
Elii where Zlius Hadrianus built a bridge. K 


Old Wincheſter, on the north fide of the Pits Wall, about ſeven miles weſt of 


Newcaſtle, is ſuppoſed to be the ancient Vindolana, where the fourth cohort of 


the Galli kept garriſon. 


Gateſhead, a ſuburb of Newcaſtle, through which the Pitts Wall paſſed, was 
the Gabroſentum mentioned in the Itinerary of Antoninus. 


| Wall's End, about three miles eaſt from Newcaſtle, thus named from its ſitu- 
ation at the extremity of the Pits Wall, was the place called Vindobala in the 
Notitia, and Vindomora in the Itinerary of Antoninus. 


* Caer- 


not only becauſe 
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- Caervarran, Morpeth, is thought ancient Glanorens, 
ſignifying the bonk of the river Wen. TY * "_ the 


The river Alne is the Alaunus mentioned by. 
the Saxons Tunnaceſter, was the Tunnocellum of the 
ſea coaſt, near Tinmouth, was the ub r nel 


b Old Town, apo he river An, bun Gee. was th e 
Alone by the Romans. 


. outh, _ by 
Seghill, on the 


Corbridge, near Hexham, mas the ancient Corſtopitur, and probably che Cur 


a: 


Ottadinorum mentioned by Ptolemy. 
At Blenkenſop, near Haltweſel, r. bavtiful Roman es altar was 
many years ago, with the followin I. N DEABVS NYMP 
NT CLAVDIE V N. H. L. AI- IVS. 
Near Bladkenfop was (dug up anocher ſtone aka, inſrided as hes, DEO 
VITIRINE - - - - - LIMEO - - ROV*P. L. M. 

At Cheſter in the Wall, a ſtone was d 


up, 
DESIDIENLE - - LIANI PRA ET SVA. S. POSVIF vor- ——— - AO SO- 
LVIT LIBENS, TVSCO ET BASSO COSS*. K 


At the ſame place was alſo dug up a ſtone altar, inſcribed DEA SVRIE. svk 


CALPVRNIO AG ----- ICOLA LEG. AVG. PR. PR. A LICINIV 8 


Camden pi io be dane dhe e e thing: Des Sarie, ann cane Agric 
Legato 5 Proprætore, Licinius Clemens Præfectus. 


ä At Houſeſteads, near Cheſter, thaw ere d up, about the cloſe of the laſt 
century, ſeveral Roman ſtone altars: one was inſcribed thus: ET NVMINIBVS 


AVG. COH. T. TVNGROR. CVI. PRA EST Q. IVL. MAXIMVS PRAF. 


Another thus: - - - - - NI - - VENO —RI G - - OFERSIONIS — ROMVLO 
A - IMAHT - MANSVETI OSENI CIONI-- RE VINCE: QVARTIONIS 


ERE SI PROCVRAVIT. DELF VSRAVTIONIS. EX. G. S. and a third 
beautiful and fair altar was inſcribed as follows: I. O. M. . NVMINIBVS 
AVG. COHO. T. TVN GRORVM 3 woo RAEST. Q VERIVS | 


SVPERSTIS PRAFECTVS. 


On the weſt ſide of Houſeſteads there was diCovered, under a heap of rubbiſh, | 


a ſquare room, - ſtrongly vaulted at top, and paved with ſquare ones, and 
under this a lower room, the roof of which was nen y rows of quan py- 


lars, about half a yard high. bj 


At Rocheſter, upon the river Read, north-welt of Elleſdon, 3 was dug up 
a Roman ſtone altar, with the following inſcriptioa-: D. M. CIV, L. FLINCEN 


2 Veteribus et Junioribus. | * rhane nuncupavit hoc Lucius Apnigs, 
© P4uit libens merito. . . > E ve” the year 259. MI 
4 a. 2 : 


inſcribed thee :- PRO SAEVTE 


4 
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MI- LEG. VTV. F. and another ſtone altar, inſcribed thus: D. R. S. DVPL. 
N. EXPLOR. BREMEN. ARAM. IN STITVERVNT N. EIVS C. CAP 
CHARITINO TRIB. V. S. L. M. Camden reſtores the reading of this inſcrip- 
tion as follows: Duplares' Numeri Exploratorum Bremenii Aram inſlituerum Numini 
ejus Cæpione Charitino Tribuno votum ſolverant Libentes Merits. 


Camden tells us, that the inhabitants of Riſingham had a tradition, that their 
town was a long time protected by a deity called Magon, againſt a certain Sol- 
dan. That ſuch an opinion once prevailed, appears from the inſcriptions up6n 
two ſtone altars found here; one of which was inſcribed as follows: DEO MO- 
GONTI CAD. ET N. DN. AVG. M. G. SECVNDINVS BF. COS. FLABI- 
TANCI PRIMAS TA - - PRO * ET SVIS POSVIT. | | 


Here were alſo found a great variety of other ſtone altars, inſcribed to different 
deities, together with a long ſtone table, curiouſly engraven and inſcribed as 
follows: NVMINIB. AVGVSTOR COH. im. GAL. E Q. FEC. beſides a 
moſt beautiful altar of the ſame materials, with the following fair inſcription : 
FORTVNTE COHTBATAVOR CVI PRA EST MELACCINIVS 1 23 


CELLVS PRA. - 


Near Aydon, about five miles weſt of Hexham, a tone was Sr up, engraved 

with the figure of a man lying on a bed, and inſcribed as follows: NORICT. 
AN. XXX. - - ESSOIRVS MAGNYS FRATER EIVS DVPL. ALE. SA. 
BINIANZ. M. MARIVS VELLI A LONGVS AQVIS HANC POSVIT 
V. S. L. M. | 


At Benwell, near Newcaſtle, 23 were dug g up n urns with coins ir 
them; and one of the urns was A La in the library at Durham, where ir 
ſtill remains entire. 8 b as 


An ancien At Warkworth, near the mouth of the Coquet, there is a hermitage cut out 
hermitage. 4 a ſolid rock, conſiſting of a bed- chamber and rr with a ——__ and an 
tar. 


It is ſaid, that every one who takes up his freedom: in the town of Alwepick, 
is, by a clauſe in the charter of that place, obliged to jump into a neighbouring 
bog, in which ſometimes a perſon will ſink to the chin. This cuſtom is faid to 
have been impoſed by king John, who travelling this way, and his horſe ſticking 
faft in this very hole, — this method to puniſh the ith of the town, for not 
| keeping the road in better order. ; | 


An ancient 
_. cuſtom, 


3 Tinmouth is ena e for the Nately ruins of a chiiech, which belonged to 
Ancient ruins, the priory of Benedictine monks of that place; and Bamburgh caſtle, on the 
. coaſt, about fourteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Berwick, is an ancient ruinous building. 


F. 


In a large tract of country ſouth of the river Read, known therefore by the 
name of Readidale, there are ſeveral great 4 ſtones called Lows, which the 
— in the neighbourhood belices is to have been raiſed as monuments of ſome 


10S 8 ſlain in this place. Large ſtone pillars are alſo erected in ſe- 
EET vera | 


1 


4 
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veral parts here, in remembrance; as is ſuppoſed; of battles fought between the 
[UTR ESI rind 28 enen 


South and North Britons, | bs 
ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUIT1ES | 
In the year 63 5, king Oſwald gave to St. Aidan Holy Iſland, or as it was more 
anciently called, Landisfern, an iſland about three miles round, ſituated ſouth - eaſt 
of the mouth of the Tweed, upon which it was erected into a biſhop's ſee, to- 
ther with a chapter of an abbat and monks.” The cathedral was dedicated to 
t. Peter, and continued till the year 875, when. it was deſerted for fear of the 


Danes. In 1082, it was given tp the monaſtery at Durham; and here was a 


cell of Benedĩctine monks, ſubordinate to Durham, which was valued upon the 
diſſolution, at 481. 18s. 11d. per annum. - | | | 


St. Wilfrid having obtained © grave of the town of Hexham. from St. Ethel- 
dreda, queen to Ecgfrid, king of Northumberland, here were founded, about the 
year 674, a church and monaſtery, dedicated to St. Andrew, of finer buildi 
than was ever before ſeen in Britain. Some years after this, upon a diviſion of 
the dioceſe of the Northumbers, the ſee of a new biſhop was placed here, where 
it continued till the year 821, when it was reunited to Landisfern. This place 
was afterwards given by king Henry the Firſt, to the ſee of York, upon which 
here were placed a prior and a convent of regular canons, of the order of St. 
Auguftine, who were endowed at the diſſolution, when the religious conſiſted of 
about fourteen, with 122 l. 118. 1 d. per annum. ret. 428 


Here was an houſe. for leprous perſons, as old as the cime of king John, | Its 


revenues on the ſuppreſſion, were valued only at four merks per annum. 


At Coquet Iſland, a ſmall iſland oppoſite to the mouth of the river Coquet, 


there was a cell of Benedictine monks, ſubordinate to the monaſtery at Tinmouth. 


: 


E e 1 " - > 76 
At Tinmouth there was a monaſtery, ſuppoſed by ſome to have been founded 
by Oſwald, king of Northumberland, though others aſcribe the foundation to 


king Ecgfrid. The original church | way dedicated to the Virgin Mary, till the 


relicks of king Ofwin were removed hither, a ſhort time before the Norman 
Conqueſt, when it was dedicated anew to St. Mary and king Oſwin, by Toſti, 


earl of Northumberland. It was > cell for: Black monks, ſubordinate to St. Al- 
ban's Abbey in Hertfordſhire, and had ſeparate 
the amount of 3971. 105. .5d. per annum. | 


Newcaſtle is ſaid to bear ſuch a relation to the monks, that before the Norman 
conqueſt it was called Monkceſter, but there are no Fe accounts of theſe 
old monks. Near this town there was a ſmall Benedictine nunnery, as old as the 


time of William the Conqueror, which was dedicated to St. Bartholomew, and at 


the diſſolution had ten nuns in it, who had revenues to the amount of 36 l. os. 10 d. 
per annum. | 


Without the walls of this town there was a priory or hoſpital. of a maſter and 
brethren, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, and founded by king Henry the Firſt. 


This 


revenues on the ſuppreſſion, to - 


1 42 


that religious 
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This hoſpital is ftill in being, and conſiſts of a maſter and three poor brethren, 
who have each of them 31. 6s. per annum. 5 2 


Near the weſt gate of this town there was an hoſpital, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, as old as the time of king Henry the Third, conſiſting of a maſter and ſix 


| brethren, who had revenues, upon the ſuppreſſion, to the amount of 261. 13s. 4d. 


per annum. 


| There was another hoſpital in this town, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, ſuppoſed 
to have been founded in the time of king Henry the Firſt, but enlarged and en- 
dowed by one Aſſelack, about the end of the reign of king Henry the Second. 


It was annexed to St. Mary of Weſtgate. 


In the time of king Henry the Third, here was 4 prio 7 of brethren de pœniten-· 
tia Jeſu Chriſti, ſituated in a part of the town called ble Gertn. 
Between Newgate and Weſtgate, in this town, there was a houſe of Black friars, 
founded by Sir Peter Scot, and his ſon Sir Nicholas, about the year 1260. 


Near Pandongate here ſtood « houſe of Grey friars, founded before the year 
1300. 8 

At Brenkhorn, near Rothbury, there was a priory of Black canons, founded in 
the time of king Henry the Firſt, by Oſhert Colutarius, on a piece of ground, 

iven by William Bertram : this houſe conſiſted of ten religious upon the . 

on, who had revenues to the amount of 68 J. 198. 1 d. per annum. | 

King Henry the Firſt having given the churches of St. Oſwald and St. Allen 

in Bamburgh, on the coaſt, fourteen miles ſouth-eaſt of Berwick, with their cha- 
pels, to the priory of Noſthall, fouth-eaſt of Wakefield, a market town of York- 
ſhire, ſome _ canons of the order of St. Auſtin were placed here, as a cell to 


ouſe, who were endowed, upon the ſuppreſſion, with 1161. 12 8. 


5 d. per annum. Here was an houſe of friars preachers, founded by king Henry 
the Second, in the latter part of his reign. Here was an hoſpital dedicated to St. 
Mary Magdalen. C3 


In or near a place called South Berwick, near Berwick upon Tweed, David 
king of Scotland, who died in 1153, is faid to have founded a Benedictine nun- 
nery. | | | | 


At Newminſter, near Morpeth, Ranulph de Merlay, and Julian his wife, in 
1138, built an abbey of Ciſtertian monks, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. It had 


fifteen religious at the ſuppreſſion, and poſſeſſions of the yearly value of 100 l. 
8s. 1d. h os | 


At Alnewick there was an abbey of Premonſtratenſian canons, founded by Eu- 
ſtace Fitz John, in 1147. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and, at the ſup- 
preffion, had thirteen canons, with a yearly revenue of 189 J. 15 8. 


lere 
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Here wis an hoſpital dedicated to_&t. Levnartl, ounded.by the fannly wi. the 
Piercies, and annexed to the abbey in the fiſtierh of Edward the. Third. 1515 


At Blanchland, on the borders of Durham, ſo r Walter de 
Bolebeck, in che year 1165, built a Premonſtratenſian ab os ated to the Vir-. 
gin Mary, in which oy quando 
come was taxed gel os. 2 


At M ther hoſ ral for fck erſons, ti which Wi is de Maile: 
2 here was an ho pi e to w am de Mets 


At Lambley upon the Tyne, ſouth of Haftwefell, there was an abbey of Bene- 
dictine nuns, 
St. Patrick. It had fix religious women. in it abeut the time of the GAA 
when its yearly revenues were accounted worth 5 J. 6's. Ja. 


At Ovingham, upon the river Tyne, eaſt of Hexham, een 


Black canons, belonging to Hexham, founded by ——— — and valued, - 


upon the diſſolution, at 11 l. 2 8. 8 d. per annum. 
At Farn-iſland, one of ſeveral ſmall iſlands ſouth-eaſt of Holy-ifland, there was a 


priory of ſix Benedictine monks, ſubordinate to Durham. 5,00 valued, upon the - 


diſſolution, at 12 1. 17 8. 8 d. 1 g 


At Holyſtone, not far from Rothbury, ere Was a 12 for even or eight 


Benedictine nuns, whole yearly n en the di 
at 11 I. 5s. 7 d. 


At Holm, near Alnewick, d was the firſt wm of the Carmelite friars i in 
England, about the year 1240. + Ps gs 


At Berwick Sir John Grey founded a tour White Friars In 1270. 
Here was a houſe of friar preachers before-che year 3291. 


dlution, were valued only 


An hoſpital decheaee to St. Mary we in this . is mentioned! in the 


time of king Edward the Firſt. 


y 


The maſter * brabrep of God? 8 t. in cis own, are mentioned about 
the ſecond year of Edward the Third. ; 
| 


"a 


Here was an houſe "of the order of the Trxky; which þ being deftroyet An- 


thony Bec, biſhop of DHA, Wie and: Laurence Acton built a houſe here 
of the ſame order, and the religious were. 8 8 ards removed to Newcaſtle, near 
Pandon gate. It was called Walknoll, and al an hoſpital for a maſter, a war- 
den, and ſeveral brethren, of the order of St. Robert, or 2 the Holy Trinity, for 
the redemption of captives. It was dedicated to the Trinity, or, as others will 
have it, to St. Michael. / 


win e 


unded either by king John or Adam de Tindale, and dedicated to 


20 
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| At Warkworth, near the mouth of the river Coquet, there was a cell of Bene- 
dictine monks from Durham, founded by Nicholas de Farnham, biſhop of Durham. 
At Carram, upon the Tweed, near Learmouth, there vas an houſe of Black 
canons, which was a cell to the priory of Kirkham, near Malton, a borough town 
of Yorkſhire, as early as the time of king Edward the Firſt. Fu 
At Tweedſmouth there was an old hoſpital, the maſterſhip of which was in the 
biſhop of Durham. Bod Gilad een; | N 
MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for this COUNTY. 


This county ſends eight members to parliament, two knights of the ſhire for 
the county, and two burgeſſes for each of the following towns, Newcaſtle, Mor- 


* * 
; peth, and Berwick upon Tweed. (FIEPY 
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bun ARIES, EXTENT: and $1TUAT10: z 


| This count is bounded by Yorkfhire- on the north, _ wt 
ſouth, b Lifcolaſhire on the caſt, and by on the weſt; It extends in 
length, 1 north wo about forty-three miles; from caſt to weſt about 
twenty-four miles ; to miles in cireuniference: - Southwell, 'a market 


wk near eee of the . 114 miles eee 
London. e PH 
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+ Erwaſh | 
is a river of „ and has” been deſcribed” in the furvey of that county. 
The Idle, - or Iddle, riſes near Mansfield, a rifket ebe th a eas, 
fills into the Bun, a river of Lincoltſlive, on the well: ide of the Iſle of Axholim. 


AIR, SOIL, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of N amſhire is reckoned as good as that of ee in Ha 

alities of the ſoil, have divided the 2 under 9 

denominations. ſide, which. is very fruitful in corn and paſture, is cal- 

led the or þ this dien is ſobdivided into the North Clay and the South Clay: 
W 


_ oe ad nant we date ade 
e 


There is a large foreſt, called Shirwoed: Foreſt, Mick compretieats almoſt all 
the weſtern, parts of this county, and contains ſeveral parks, towns, and ſeats. 
The officers of this foreſt, in-1675, were a warden, his . and 2 
a bow-beater,. and a ranger, four verdurers, twelve ers, four | 
twelve keepers or foreſters, all under a chief foreſter : beſides theſe, there are ſe- 
veral woodwards for every W 1 the —_— and one for every pe 
wood, 


The weſtern: parts, however, beſides wood, yield ſome coal and lead. Here 
are alſo found marles of ſeveral forts, 'and a ſtone, not unlike alabaſter, but ſofter, 
which, when burnt,, makes a plaſter: harder than that of Paris; and this plaſ- - 
rer the inhabitants of Nottinghamſhire generally uſe for flooring. Other pro- 
ductions of this —_—y are * Sag _ abundance of _ and — water 


fiſh. 


- y [4 
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MANUFACTURES. 


The principal manufactures are ſtockings - glaſs and earthen wares. The: i in- 
abused de rake grout ginnen ft ali, and we bee a- 2% 


CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISFON's. 74 


This county is. divided into eigh t hundreds, or rather fix wapentakes, and two: 
liberties, and captains nine market tawng, hut no V. en Province: 
"nd de b eee 5 N 


MARKET ro W NS. 


The market towns are Bingham, Blith, Mansfield, Newark, Not D..3/ 
ford-Eaſt, Southwell, Tuxford, and Workſop. | tingharg, Red 


BncHam, diſtant 108 miles from London, is a ſmall town, with a charity 
ſchool, Re MO APO OTE, | ne 


OT TINGHAMbALS 
harm dass upon the borders of Yorkſhire,” at the ane & "144 
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from London, and was aneientiy Tabea Henty 
it a marker, and the 2 and r 
wood; and our kings forme 
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king Stephen, Alexander C i, 
275 nes e e e 
vn, thyidrs itfeif into two branches, which . 'Mand, by 25 
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— 9 two miles north 'of it. Nereatk is ſitusted one's aig branch 
e eee * eden ach. 


ſuppoſed to have h' x Roman town. Nenn Abb 
beet e North Ges, A U 
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— $55 P 5-6. Ee 25 N P og” 8 
Nor 035 is Eo oe m 85855 OR * 
fie 2 place with. caverns or N ung under grun 


being found cut with great art into apartments, with ines e ind 
other conveniencies, at the bottom of a ſteep rock under this town, which are 
ſyppoſed to have been OY by | the A dien inhabitants for . of re> 
treat. | 
| [ | | Ai 

Nottingham ſtands at the diſtance of 122 miles from Lakes on a fragt river 
called the Lind, and near its conflux with the Trent. Tr 1 is a bo h by pre- 
ſcription, and its firſt charter that appears 125 record, is from king Henry: the 
Second: it N charter from king John; and by a charter i” king Ed- | vj 
ward the Firſt, it was governed by a mayor and two, balliffs King Henry te 
Sixth made it a county of itſelf, changed the bailiffs into ſheriffs, and appointed 
it to be governed by a mayor and burgeſſes. It is now governed b a mayor, 
recorder, fix aldermen, two 2 two ſheriffs, two chamberlains, a cer 

2 =D erk, 


of a collegiate church; and there is a handſome town-hall, in which the ſeſſions 


der another. 


NOT TIN G H AMS HER R. 


clerk, and twenty: four cammon council- men, of hom there muſt he ſin ho 
have not ſerved. the offices either of ſheriff, or chamberlain: the mayor and.ſheriffs 
have each two ſetjeants at mace. . Here are two officers called pindars, one 
I ee — = fields, = ** of e the pindar of the fields is alſo 
woodward. of the town, which lies within the juriſdiction of the foreſt of Shir- 
wood, and he is like wiſe to attend the —— „Here is an. — 
ber of burgeſſes, called the cloathing, and about 1200 other burgeſſes. This cor- 
poration is poſſeſſed of ſeveral fine eſtates, ſame of which. are applied to: general, 
and others to particular uſ es. 
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gable by barges,,, Nogngham large. and well 
eats in it, W Pa . any other town of its, 
merly had a caſtle, which was be 

queror, or by his natural ſon, William Peyerel, 
about the time of the reſtoration of king Charles 


ſtately houſe upon it, 


v7 Ty 


" 


manner 


are Kep 
Hall, where the aſſizes and ele 9 ; 
Hall there is a town and county nel there is alſo a' ſpacious tn; 
two croſſes in it, and à free ſchool, befid cl 
for thirty-five boys and twenty girls, who are all cloathed and 
a famous hoſpital here, called Plumtree's Hoſpital, from | 
the reign of Richard the Second, built and endowed it for thirteen poor old wo- 


laſt century, gave eleven houſes for alms-houſes 


men; and William Gregory, the town clerk. of this place, about the end af che 


| | ita nt: 
The rock on which this town ſtands being ſo ſoft, as to yield eaſily to the 
pick- axe and ſpade, affords excellent cellaring, with two or three vaults, one un- 
This town has a ſtately bridge over the Trent, conſiſting of nineteen arches; 
and as that river ſometimes overflows the neighbouring meadows, there is a cauſe 
erected near a mile long, quite from the river to the town, with arches at proper 


diſtances. It has alſo a very handſome ſtone bridge over the Lind, which is kept 
in repair at the common charge of the town and county. | 


This town, being fituated in the foreſt of Shirwood, has the advantage of an 
excellent ſporting country around it ; and there is a fine plain on the north fide 
famous for horſe races. Few inland towns have a better trade than this, which 
chiefly conſiſts in its manufactures of glaſs, earthen ware, and ſtockings. The beſt 
malt in England is made here, and ſent by land to Derbyſhire, Cheſhire, Lan- 
| 5 IT | 2) * "CREE, 
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of ale. are alſo made in this 
— of Engl: . Mae fon lands hereabout ws feed with beer, 
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Redford, Wierer 


ne e auth wp 


.ondon, es a royal demeſne: : king Edward „ 
fri granted the = farm of king me _ = to chuſe'bailiffs 
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Here is a free grammar ſchool, and a good town-hall, in which aft Bel the let. 


ſions for the town, and ſommetimes for the . 29, ung N 
* e This cows e wi Ns 1 
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fir e e 117) 16 e 
It is ; diſtant 135 mi 
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Trent, about two miles ſouth of the ton. „ Here is. a church, Which is called 4 
minſter, and is both parochial and co agate it is ſuppoſed to have been founded 
by Paulinus, the firſt 7 rchbiſhop of York, about the year 630, and is reputed the 
mother church of the town * Nottingham. It was ſet on fire by 
lightning on des. 5th of November 1711, when all the body &f it it was burnt” ta 
the the choir. In this. fire u fine organ was conſumed,” a ſet of ex- 
other done to the value of 40001. It has 
ene been repaired, and is a plain Gothic ſtructure, built in form of 2 
croſs, with a hi rg tower in the middle, in which are eight bells: there are This 
ſpires at the weſt end. Its length from caſt to weſt is 306 feet, its breadth 9 
Go and the length of the. croſs iſle, from north to ſouth, 121 feet. T0 kg 
church belong ſixteen prebendaries or canons, fix vicars choral, an organift, fix 
ſinging men, fix — beſides ſix boys, who attend as probationers, a regi- 
ſter to the . a treaſurer, an auditor, a verger, and other officers. 5 


The chaprer has a A pow juriſdiction over twenty-eight pariſhes, to moſt or 
which it has the 5 N of preſentation, as well as to other pariſhes in e e 
is Juri 


and Yorkſhire. diction is exerciſed by a commiſſary or vicar- gene 


who is choſen by the chapter out of their own body, and holds viſitations twier 


a- year. Here are two annual ſynods, at which all the clergy of Nottingham at- 
tend; and a certain number of the prebendaries of this church, and other clergy- 


men, are by the wekdulliog of York appointed commiſſioners to FO. at theſe 
ods. 
* 8 | | Southwelt 


Aiſting guiſhed into the ſenior balliff, who 


have been bal 4 atenib 


townſhips, 


„NGT ENG HA MRAATHE _ 

""Southwell is divided" intro tech parts, one is killed ine Buriaige;/ or Burridge, 
where the inhabitants hold tr nds er tricks of the lord, at a;ctrtan yearly 
rent, and comprehends all that part of the town between the market place and the 


river Greet ; the gther” part is called tie Pie / 'arid-<onfiſts/ of the liger 
ties of the church,” The civil government here is Ainet from that of the county 
in general, and is called the Soke of Southwell i Sorbby, a town tear Blick; 


There are about twenty towns ſubjett to this juriſdictzon ; the euſtos rut 
and juſtices of the peace for it, are nominated by the archbiſhop of York, 
conſtituted by a commilſſioh undet the great feal, 2 SLIT 6 Jl 
wy Min enen en mi 93% Off WOODY 200 nei Th; 
; Adjoiaing to the church is 'ftte ſehod}; under the dare of the chapter: 
miſter, is choſen by the chaptet, and appfoved by the \archbiſhop'of Tork. There 
gre, th fellowſhips and two ſchollirfffips in St. John's Colteys in /Cambridge; 
founded by Dr. Keton, cahon of Salifory;” a tity of Wiki 
king Belly the Tanck to be reſented 


8, in the reigm of 
5 dhe maſter and fellows of that col- 

lege, to ſuch perſons as they fhafl think p 

church at Southwell. 11 lig ue Deu 0 Birth 7 


oper, who hive been chorifters of rhe 
p 4 - | 17 Wannen 37 21 413sFH 
Ait aer ene ca, Kea gti paldee; demoliſhed is che eivil wars under 
Chatles the Firſt. It betonged to the archbiſhop of York, and was ſuppoſtd to 
ep Booth, from che remains of a chapeh ill called 
Bobtli's his . The archbilbop of Lerk had three parks tere, which; choughidiſs | 
parked, ftilf retain The name of packs; und though the archbiſhops-Have notat here, 
they have ever finite chr Conqueft been lords ef the manor, and by grants from 
the kings of Englänc, ergpoy Brent piivildges in this place, for they have the ire» 
turns of writs on 1 * — — and fees; and beſides the ſeſſions of 
the, peace, kept by turns at Sottthw Wand at 'Scroby, by juſtices of their own o- 
mination,” they have # teck 16th) which they, Uo, 'or may, hold over ſeverdl | 
ge * ei eee, Cn! e . 21 bis Pry 
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Tuxronp ſtands at the diſtance of 131 miles from London, in . wp road 
London and York. Great part of it was burnt down on the 8th of Sep- 


between 

tember 1702. The ſituation is in a mirey clayiſn country, and the buildings are 
mean: here however is a good free ſchool, built by Charles Reed, and e | 
with 501. 'a-year, for a maſter and uſher, 201. a- year for the and each. 


ing four boys, the ſons of minifters, or decayed gentlemen, and 201. more for 
teaching the poor boys of the town. The mayor and aldermen of Newark, and 
fix other neighbouring gentlemen, are truſtees Ann. Bn tad 


Wonksor ſtands at the head of a ſmall river called the Ryton, at the dift- 
ance of 133 miles from London. Its market is remarkable for great quantities of 
liquorice and malt ; and northweſt of the town are a parcel of oak trees, called 
Shire oaks, and ſaid to be thas denominated from one particular large tree that 
ſpreads its boughs ſo as to occupy certain portions of Nottingh » Derby- 
hire, and Yorkſhire. {+ Fs bf 


| CENTOS 17 bn: 4 
| There is no record of any natural curioſity found in this county. | 
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_  Nottinghamſhireris off che wgvitary: awhichy.limaha/fiine ab che gras 4 inha- 
habe by. the — o prey mention bay been made — bin. | 


ne 55 SG FIT 7050 920 Wee N nb. ift, 4 INS 30 Montt e 


} Soi 48 a po S427 . 4 290 tc oo 
A Roman military Sei e Foſſe· way, 228 bonn Leck Roman and 
terſhire, N Willoughby en che Wo che borders of Leier. Britiſh anti- 
terſhire ; hence it es in · a direction north-eaſt, 2 — into duities. 
Lincolnſhire, and leaves e p at a vi called South Skarle, a few 
miles norch . eaſt of Newa. e n 1218390 ee e ene Aud . 


e et goagig eee eee ed - 


Neat this military way, os Wiloughb 0b the Would; ſeveral Roman'coins-Hive 
been dug vp; and at Newark, on dhe fide'-of the Fofle-way, babe been diſ- 
* Roman urns, and 8 braſs lar or houſthold god, an ineh and a half 
. with many other remains of antiquity. AS > nt 


At Eaſt Bridgefard, north, of Bingham,;.on ther\Folſeway; / there:are fill to be 
fren the remains of.a Roman tation, .whers alſo a great many Rowan comp end | e 
other relies of. ee e been found. bis mod 318 8 | f +, EET | 


nd n i 0 - | 70 


k a field at Collingham, near the F olle-way,, and north of Newark, there is 


the appearance of angthen R ee 0d rend coins of the omperon. Goo 3 
An have bed ound 4 N. Place. 0905 er; 
1161.58) 15 (LOTT, Hus 19 1. [1513 > (ih 1 655087 21 
At Stanford; en the dindersof Leiceſterſhire, 19d near Hasle in chat | 
"WO many coins an d other meins a Roman antiquity: ls ave: ne 181 


9310GH | id 


$144,241 158 ehre 48 
Wc gf * near. Nottingham, 6s pes wn Sag 00Þ-AY. FRR/*g 


ern, be de 55 
£1. WHT ET „ene 1802 p 
12 \ hit i in a field nes Barton, e Nottingham, . is cap, 
poſed 8 have been. B iſh, from ſeveral ancient coins faund in it. al” FE ig 
At Tilney, north. of Redford, there was found. not. long ago e Orcas * 
let, conſiſting of a Alone of an En folow. with & yel- | 


| was there. were at the ſame time — 


„ oman 
7 Nen , | Er. mer. * e 50 abs It MOTT | 


Fe lt aan ee thy rigs! Tat, b 00 n wide calf . ach 
which has been lang famous for a ferry ovet the nf, into Lincotnſhire, mn 
to have been a Roman town called Agelocum. : Seve etal*Rothan'pavemenits any. 

foundations of ancient buildings have been diſcovered. on. the eaſt ſide of the town, 


1357 


0 409% 6 part 


ee eit aer 
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part of which bas been waſted away by the fer. Wenn 
up here, eee e eee e B 
In 1718, two altars were found in this Ix. bunten of Mete 
coins have from time to time been diſcovered here, with r other remains of 
antiquity. On the eaſt ſide of the river, over againſt Li b, there are 
n een | | | 


Under the caſtle of roter ren and in the boek on which'it Moeck Mete are 
Kren olives,” cut out into nt apartments; one of which is remarkable for 
the hiſtory of Chriſt's paſſion, cut out * David the Second, king of Scotland, when 

riſoner here; and there is a winding ſtair-caſe leading almoſt to the bottom 
of the the rock, into another of theſe caves, called Morti Hole, from a ſuppo- 
ſition that Roger Mortimer, einn unge in e, before he was ſized 
— 2 Edward en. IN. W100 e en art en Rig: 
; K TRIO 2 W Nihon 
In a ok near this pro there is a ridge of Steben, Seele eut out tits 

a church, houſes, chambers, pigeon-houſe, and er conveniencies. The altar 
of the church is ſaid to be 2 rock, and the church appeuts to have been 
adorned with a ſteeple and pillars of the ſume materials, and cut in the ſame man- 
ner; and between the — and caſtle, thete'ls an ancient l cut E | 


of a rock. unt. {he 113%. 26844 
Acctene cl. By the ancient cuſtorms of the 'mikor6f MitheBield;”thi + tenants,” both men and 
F women, were at liberty to marry; the heirs of eſtates were declared to be at full 


age as ſoon as they were born; and the lands were n, divided dos the 
ſons, and if no ſons, among the daughters. 1 ble 
It is obſerved, that a cuſtom bal prevailed among "at nations, at eee 
44 the inhabitants of ſome particular ſpot as wa 5 for ſtupidity. oppro- 
Gotham. brious diſtrict among the Aſiatics, was Phrygia; among the Thracians, te e 
among the Greeks, Pabel And in EI and, it is Gotham, a village a lit 
the Woh of Nottinghact. Of the Gothamites, ironically called ak wiſe men of 
Gotham, many ridiculous fables are traditionally told; particularly, that hav- 
ing often heard the cuckow, but "never ſeen her, hedg ed in {butſh, whence 
her note ſeemed to proceed, that being confined within 105 ſmall a compaſs, they 
might at 1 * ſatisfy their curioſity. What gave riſe to this ſtory is not now re- 
membered, but there is at a place called Court-hill, in wig] Pariſh, a buſh ſtill 
called by the name of Cuckow-Buſh., 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 
; it. 

At Blith there was a. cis; of Benedictine monks, built by R r de Bui 
and Muriel his wife, about the. year 1088. It was dedicated to V uy | 
and was in ſome reſpetts ſubordinate to the abbey of the Trinity, in Can” 
rine's Mount, near Roan in Normandy : it however continued till the general 
eure when e e e were un to . worth 1131 vs. 


I 


- 


Here was an hoſpital for 
founded by William de Cre 
— The time of its 
diſſolution at 8 I. 14 8. per mum. 


At Workſop William de Luvetot, in che time re. Pea, vt 
tory of canons, dedicated to Sti Mary po mee pra ip} 


the « Tolution with a yearly revenue 'of py. 156. 94. Aae od 
WT FRY S000 03 
Ar Lenton, near Nottingham, i, te of dle reigns of ki | 
the Firſt, William Peverell built a priory dedicated to the Trinity, and en | 


to the abbey of Cluny in Normandy. © It was made dehifon in the fixreemth of 
Richard the Second, and continued to the general diffolution; when the 5. re- 


venues of it were valued at 3291. 15s. 0d. Here was an hoſpital 

St. Anthony, and a houſe of N EN en, but evo. are no bellen re- 

lating to them upon record. 1 5 
I T9004 


At Stoke, fouthavelt of Newdrk,- . Aten es 
St. Leonagfl, and conſiſting of a maſter and brethren, chaplains, _— * 
perſons, but valued on the diſſolution only at 9l. l eg 


— 


At Thurgarton, ſouth of Southwell, Ralph de Ayncourt, hour tho year 11 , | 
founded a convent, eonſiſting of a prior and canons of the Fa vr | 
who were endowed at the ſuppreſſion with 259L 9:3. 4 d. por; .. 


The manor of Fiſkarton, . 
Ayneourt, to the convent of Thurgarton, here was. a prioty of ſbme Black 
EF»»ꝛ»w»'wwwÜÜ Ü. 58 Virgin 

I 


At Rufford, north-eaſt of -Mlatafel Gilbert. ei ef Lineale, as ada 
1148, founded an abbey of Ciſtertian dedicated to the Your * 
valued vpor the diſſolution at 1761, LES: 6d. Per annum. 


| * | 
At Welbeck, about a mile and an half ſouth of Workſop, pi was an abbey 
for Premonſtratenſian canons, founded in 1153, by Thomas le Flemangh, and 


dedicated to St. James. ie ee ee, 0d va 
ee 2491. Cage 05 


At Brodholm, on the borderꝭ ot Lincolnſhire, eaſt of Tuxford, Agnes de * 
vile, wife of Peter Gouſla, founded a-priory, conſiſting of a pridteſs and nuns of 
the Premonſtratenſian order about the end of the reign of King Stephen. It was 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and had | 2x9 63 valued * the diſſolution. at 
161, 58. 2 d. VA e | 


At- Wallingwells;- horch of: Workdop; Ralph de eee the aa king 
Stephen, buik and endowed a ſmall Benedictine nunnery, dedicated to-the Virgin 


Mary, and valued * the diſſolution at 38 1. 4 s. 10 d. per annum 
Vos, I. X At 
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At Shelford, about two miles north-weſt of Bingham, there was a priory of the 
order of St. Auguſtine, built by Ralph Hanſelyn, in the time Li 
Second. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and not long before the ſuppreſ- 
ſion had twelve canons, who vere 1 with. yearly revenues to he amount 

of 1511. 148. 1d. | 


At Felley, ſouth of Mansfield, Ka was 2 convent of Black canons, Sed 
by Ralph Brito, in de Anneſley, his ſon, in 1156... It was dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, had five or ſix religious at ons + AN when 1 it was 


valued at 401. 198. 1 d. per annum. 


| At Newſted, ſouth of Mansfield, there was a A ck A bk 
about the year 1170, and dedicated to the Virgin 2 It had . revenues 
at the diſſolution worth 1671. 16 8. 11 d. ; 


At Newark there was an hoſpital founded by Alexander, 190 of Lincoln, 
about the end of the reign of king Henry the Firſt, and dedicated to St. Leon-- 
ard, It hid revenues on the ſuppreſſion valued xt 21. 13 8. 7 d. ger anmnin.. 


Here alſo was an ancient hoſpital for ſick perſons belonging. to the Knights 
Templars, before the year 1185. 


4 Here was an. houſe of Auſtin "Rr and 1 the Seventh, about the 


year 1499, is ſaid to have founded a canvent of Obſervant Friars in this place... . 


At Matterſey, neav Blith, there mas « priory. of: Gilbertn canons, founded by 
"the To of Ranulph. de Mareſa ore the year 1192, and dedicated o 
ellen. It was valued upon the uppreſſion at 55 l. 2.8. 5 d. ger annum. 


St. 


In tlie reign of king John there was an hoſpital in the town of Nottingham for - 
a maſter or warden, two chaplains, and ſeveral ſick poor perſons, dedicated. to 


St. John Baptiſt, and valued. upon the diffolution at 5 J. 6.8. 8d. per annum. 


Here was another hoſpital as old as the reign of king Henry 5 Third, dedi-. 
cated to St. Leonard. | 


wes - chapel here, dedicated to St. Mary, in the rock under: the caſtle, there. 
was a cell of two monks, about the time. of king Henry. the Third; and. about 
this time there ſeems alſo to have yoga a college of ſecular prieſts in the caſtle. 


In a place called Broad marſh, in the weſt part of this ton, there was a houſe 
of Grey friars, ſaid to have. been founded 'by king. Oey. the TOO in ge year 
1250. | 


Here was a houſe of 8 or White friars, of which Reginald, lord 1 
of ons and Sir John Shirley knight, were reputed Ane ut the year 
22 5 | 
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oy 6s. 8d. fer annum. 


At a place called Bradebuſk, in the pariſh of Gonalſton, near * Southwell, wil 
liam Heriz, in the time of Henry the Third, built an hoſpital dedicated to St. 
Mary Magdalen, which is ſtill in being, and is called n Spittle. 


At or near Southwell, there was an hoſpital dedicated amn 
as early as the year 1313. | 


At Sib Ant enk if Bing . TAY is a church dedicated to St. Peter, 
and in this church a chapel dedicated to St. Mary, in which chapel, in the time 
of Edward the Second, a chantry of ſeveral prieſts was founded by Geffrey le 
Scroop z and in the next reign this chantry was raiſed to a conſiderable collegiate 
body, conſiſting of a warden and eig Dt Bars worn Prints 4c frag 
other officers, by Thomas le Sibthorp, rector of Beckingham in Lincolnſhire. 
The yearly valuation of it upon the 1 e was rated at 31 I. 1 8. 2d. 


At Beauvale, north-weſt of Nottin Nicholas de Cantilupo, inithe ſeven- 
teenth year * Edward the Third, a Carthuſian monaſtery, | dedicated 


to the Trini About the diffolution here was a prior and about ninetern ä 
who had po valued at 196 1. 68. per annum. 

In the thirty-firſt of Edward the Third, John de'L s gave an advow- 
ſon to the priory at Newſted, on condition. that they find five chantry 


prieſts, nen Tuxford, and two in | A con- 


ventual church. 


At Ruddington, ſouth of Nottin 
of king Henry the Sixth, founded a college 


15 9/1 the time 
chaplains, 


| Wilkam n 
for a warden and 


which was cxageped pon the EE with revenues Ne 1 at gol. per 


annum. F 


Ar Cuffs upoa the Ng te dat ; for « warded 
and three prieſts, was begun Sir Robert, and finiſhed by his fon Sir Ger- 
vaſe de Chfton, in the time of Edward the Fourth. r 

Trinity, and valued upon the diſſolution at 21 J. 28. 6 d. per au m. 


At Bingham there was a college dedicated to St. Mary, valued upon the diſſo· 
lution at 40 l. 11 8. per annum. 
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BOUNDARIES, FIGURE, EXTENT, and SITUATION» 


* — — 


. OXFORDSHIRE, from the cy of Oxford; 2 


CE 4 


Oxfordſhire is bounded by Northamptonſkire on the north-eaſt)" and Warwicks, : 
ſhire on the north-weſt, by Buckin hamſhure on the caſt, by Gloceſterſhire on the 


welt, and by Berkſhire on Jen Its ape is very 


irregular, for on the north 


it terminates in a cone between Northamptonſhire and Warwickſhire, and on the 
>; between Buckin nghamſtyre and , 


ſouth-eaſt it runs out into a very narrow ffi 
Berkſhire. Its * 


# av 


greateſt length from north to ſous 
from eaſt to, weſt, 26 miles, its circumference” 130, and 
town 3 in the middle of 1 it, is ag N mm l from London. He 


* 
8 12 
Err 


h is about 42 miles its 3 
e 


-_ 
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0 x 8.3.9. 3:73:03; 
RIVER'S. 


The principal rivers of this coynty are the Thames or Iſis, the Charwel, the Even- 
ode, the Windruſh, and the Tame. An account of the name and origin of the 
Thames has been already given in the deſcription of BERKsHIXE, and its courſe has | 

, been traced among the ſeveral rivers of the other counties through which it paſſes, in 
its way to the German ocean. The Charwel riſes in Northamptonſhire, as has been 
mentioned in the deſcription of that county, and entering Oxfordſhire near Cley- 
don, the moſt northerly village in the county, runs ſouth, and falls into ihe 

Thames near Oxford. The Evenlode riſes in the north-eaſt part of Worceſter- 
ſhire, near a town of its own name, not far from Stow in the Would, a market 
town in Gloceſterſhire, and running; ſouth-eaſt through Oxfordſhire, falls into the 
Thames north-weſt of Oxford. The Windruſh riſes in Cotefwould-hills in Glo- 
ceſterſhire, and running ſouth-eaſt, entets Oxfordſhire not far from Burford, a 
market town, and paſſing by Witney, another market town, falls into the Thames 
weſt of Oxford. The Tame riſes in Buckinghamſhire, and touching upon Ox- 
fordſhire, at a market town of its own name, runs weſtward for ſome miles, part- 
ing this county from Buckinghamſhire, and then turning ſouthward, falls into the 
"Thames north of Wallingford, a borough town of Berkſhi „ 1 


Beſides theſe principal rivers, Dr. Plot, who wrote a natural hiſtory of Oxford- 
ſhire, reckons that there are no leſs than ſeventy conſiderable, though inferior 
ſtreams, that water this county. 


AI X. 


The air of Oxfordſhire is as good as chat of any other county in England, for the 
ſoil is naturally dry, free from bogs, fens, and ſtagnant waters, and abounding 
with quick limpid ſtreams, that neceſſarily render the air ſweet and healthy. 


| 


SOIL and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The ſoil in general is very fertile, both for corn and graſs; but there is a 
variety in it, and conſequently ſeveral degrees of fruitfulneſs. There are no leſs 
than five ſorts of wheat ſown in this county, all adapted to as many kinds of foils. \ 
Oxfordſhire abounds with meadows, which are not furpaſſed by any paſtures in 
England. Here is plenty of excellent river fiſh, of various kinds. The other 
productions of this county are cattle, fruit, free ſtone, and ſeveral forts of earths 
uſed in medicine, dying and ſcouring ; but it is thinly ſtrewed with wood, and 
fuel is canſequently very ſcarce, rr OE Rs N 
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| MANUFACTURES. 
Witney is remarkable for a manufacture of blankets. 
CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. 
This county is divided iow fourteen hundreds, and has one city and twelve mar- 


Ket towns. It lies in the province of Canterbury and dioceſe of Oxford, and con- 
tains 280 pariſhes, | 
CITY 
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View of OXFORD. 
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6. x70 x04 rk Kk- 
ci . Oxford, and] the. market. towns are Bain r 


rf; ing-N , Deddin H Ebene *. 
1 ny, and Wee TONY Names, Ip hare, 


on Whitey, ts apt watt OB — oled to 
have been derived from a ford or paſſage * over the river Thames at this 


place: the cities of Boſpborus upon the lake Mirotis/ in Greece, and Octenfurr,, | 


upon the river-Oder in. German Jays derive their names from the ſame origin, each 
ſignifying a ford for auen: the Wel 

ſignifies a ford for nen; and the city arms are an ox 
thought, that the ancient Jade this city was 
name by which. the river THames, by the Latins' Vis, appears to have been 
known: 12 and there are ſome iſlands, formed Lat: N nee * 


are een ug at 


is diſtant 5 miles Hou Loddon, n overt b « mayor, a 
PE. e aldermen, eight aſſiſtants, two 
two chamberlains, all that have ſerved the office of bailiff and r and 
twenty four common council men. The mayor, for the time being, officiates at the 
„55600000 and has a bade r e e<+ 
ee. 


The m 
the unive 
chancellor * year adminiſters an 
will e 67s the privileges of the u 
nually, the mayor and two of the citizens fe 
at a church here called St; . in lieu Te great fine laid upon the city, in the 
e e e eee Tu N 1 ſtudents" ah eaten 


Nac a ford: yet ſome have 


g fg ce is ſubjected 1 the chancellor or „be chancellor de” 
rr to the yy and the vice- 


ro the een and eriffs, that they 


bree . 


O ice u the? bank N. . near its 65 cer with — { 


e beautiful plain,” and a ſweet air. It is one of the largeſt cities in En 
land, including the buildings of the uniyerſity, which are about two thirds of It; 
The private buildings in general are neat, and the publie ones ſumptuous, the - . 
_ ftreets are clean and regular, and rere is a cathedral, with fburſten 
oe pariſh churches. © The cathedral, being one of the colleges of the univerſity,.. 
nown by the name of Chaſt-clurch College, will be taken notice ora deſcribing . 
the colleges; . 


The names-of the pariſh chica are, St. Mary's, All Saints, 8. Nies « or 
Carfax, St. Aldate's or St. Tole's, St. Ebb's, St. Peter's in the Bailey, St. Michael 
St. Mary Magdalen's, St. Peters in the Eaſt, Holiwel!'s, St. Giles 3, St. Thomas's, 
St. John's, St. Clements. Four only of theſe churches are worthy of obſervation, , 
which are, St: Mary's, All Saints, Zi. Peter's in the Eaſt, and St. John's. The 
church of St. Mary is that in which the univerſity hear divine ſervice rformed on 
Sundays and OO" Ichas a ns E tower, 180 ve gh, with a a 


- fure-- 


Ich name for this place is Rhid-Ychen, which alſo ; 
ord, a ford over the Ou, a 


ald on the loch of February. an- 
pay each one penny, 
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ſpire richly ornamented with Gothic orkpanſhip: it contains ſix remarkably 
large bells, by which notice is given to the univerſity for ſcholaſtic exerciſes, con- 
vocations, and congregations. This church conſiſts of three iſles, with a ſpacious 
choir; the pulpit. is placed in the center of the middle iſe; at the welt end of it 


ſtands the vice-chancellor's throne ; and at the foot of that are ſeared the thrones 


the two proctors; there are ſeats which deſcend on either fide, appointed for the 
doctors and heads of houſes ; and beneath theſe are ſeats for. the young nobility : 
the area of the church conſiſts of benches for the maſters of arts: on the weſt 
end, with a return to the north and ſouth, are galleries for the under- graduates 
and batchelors of arts. The church of All Saints is an elegant modern ſtructure, 
much in the ſtile of many of the new churches in London. It is 72 feet long, 
42 broad, and go feet high: it has a beautiful ſteeple in the modern taſte: ir is. 
ornamented both within and without with Corinthian pilaſters, and finiſhed with 
an Attic ſtory and baluſtrade. The church of St. Peter in the Eaſt was built by _ 
St. Grymbald, about 800 years ago, and is reported to be the firſt ſtone churc 
in this part of England. It was formerly the univerſity church, and is a curious 
piece of antiquity. St. John's church is the chapel -of one of the colleges of the 
univerſity, called Merton college, and will be taken notice of -in deſcribing the 
buildings of that college, „ wane i adey* + 


| Here is a town-hall, where the aſſizes for the county, and the city and county ſeſ- 
ions 875 held: it is a neat edifice, lately erected at the expence of Thomas Row- 
ney qz ; G | c eee 


There are in this city five or ſix charity ſchools, in which about 300 children 
are taught and cloathed; one is for $4 bo, and was founded by the univerſity ; 
and another for thirty boys and girls, founded by the cit/ /). 260 


Here is a ſtone bridge over the river Charwel, which is 600 feet long, and con- 
ſiſts of 20 arches: and there are two ſtone. bridges over the Thames, which is na- 


o 
Y os 


barges to London. 


vigable by barges to the city, the chief trade of which conſiſts in ſending malt by 


The univerſity of Oxford is one of the nobleſt in the world, particularly for the 
regularity of its conſtitution, the ſtrictneſs of its diſcipline,” the opulency of its en- 
dowments, and the conveniency of its manſions for ſtudy : it conſiſts of twenty 
colleges and five halls, and is a corporation governed by a chancellor, a high 


Keward, a vice-chancellor, two proctors, a public orator, a keeper of the ar chives, N 


a regiſter, three eſquire beadles, carrying ſilver maces gilt and wrought, 
three yeomen beadles, with plain ſilver maces, and a verger with a ves rod. 


The chancellor is uſually a peer of the realm, he is the ſupreme governor of the 


univerſity, and is choſen by the ſtudents in convocation, and continues in his of- 
fice for life. The high ſteward is named by the chancellor, but muſt. be approved 
by the univerſity. His office, which continues alſo for life, is to aſſiſt the chan- 
cellor in the government of the univerſity, and to hear and determine capital 
cauſes, according to the laws of the land, and the privileges of the univerſity. 


The vice- chancellor, Who is always in orders, and the head of ſome college, is 
appointed by the chancellor, and approved by the univerfity r he is hg chancel- 
. and exerciſes the power of 118 dale Dy. G2 he univ 

1 d 


werning er- 
rs out of the heads 
1 po! 
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ſity according to its ſtatutes : he chuſes four pro-vice-chance 


d e299) My ty; en Dau an had Ait Shad: Baided dba 
megane : 242115; Insel 
— flo „ m ainteined by the reven N 
is about too, . holars as live at thei own 
Cs about 2000 the my 3000 perſons, be des a 
great number of inferior officers and ſervants, he to the, ſeveral colleges 
and halls, which have each their ſtatutes and ry e ** theit 
8 S 4 HE: 1. hes 
1 Here are four terms eyery year far ablic alc Wes, ad a 1 1 28 | 
and ſet days and hours when; the 2 . ke bz faculty read 1 lectures; 


and in forme, A the colleges are publi Laue, to which EY, fra ron 


. The public ſchools i hk hore ix one, for every college, form 4 
ch, on 


apartments of a magnificent e inci Wet, I 
ſide, is 175 feet in Ps TY thi jo fo Phe" | N 


eſt apartments of whic pointed for aſtronomical obſervations and philoſd- 
Phical experiments. Thues tic * the upper ſtory of the — form one 
entire room, called the picture , which is furtiſhed wi of Wund- 
ers, ay + tp — eminent pe 8 This, q N was firſt, built. by 
queen Mary, and was re chiefly . ir Thomas Bodley, 
9 bf James the Firſt, who allo par I public library here, dich 
he furnlſhed with ſuch a number of books 15 ee that, with other large 
donations, it is now become one of the libraries in Europe, ; and is callcd 
the Bodleian library. The building is a part; or member of the picture gallery, 
over the public ſchoals,. and conſiſts of ſpacious and lofty rooms, dig eq 
in the form of the Roman H. 2 e one Was erected by Nene e E 0 | 
Gloceſterz aver the divinity ſchool, abqut the year ,1440,. and by Him furniſhed | | -4 
with books. The gallery on the welt was raifed at the expence of the univefſity, — 
together | with the convocation, houſe , beneath, in the time of king Charles the 
Firſt : and the veſtibule-or firſt: gallery, with the proſcholium under it, was built 
by Sir Thomas Bodley. In one of the ſchools are placed the Arundelian marbles, A 


and in, another an ineſtimable collection of- n . e 40 the ig iid 
by the c e ee e, Pon. cd gh i 5 


About half a century ago Dr. John Radcliffe, 4 ue of pd "WON 
left 40,000 |, to build a Hbrary 195 the Bodleian collection of books and manu- 
ſcripts, with a ſalary of 1501. a- year to a librarian, and 12001. a-year towards fur- 

niſhing it with new-books. In conſequence of this legacy, the firſt ſtone of a new 
building was laid; on the 17th of May 1737; and the library was opened with 

reat ſolemnity 7 of April 1745, by the name "if the New or Radclivian 
leer 11 ſtands in the middle * magnificent * formed * St. girl | 
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order; behind theſe arches are formed two circular galleries above an 
where the boaks are diſpoſed in elegant cabinets : the compartments of the ceilin 


in the upper gallery are finely ſtuceded: the nt is of two colours, and 
of a peculiar ſpecies of ſtone brought from Hat's Foreſt in Germany; and over 
the door is a ſtatue of the founder. The' finiſhing and decoratiotis of this Attic 
edifice are all in the higheſt taſte imaginable, oo * 


4 4 * 4 *{ * * . x 


* N N | 74 #14, 09 $2 $741 < 
There is belonging to this univerſity another moſt magnificent ſtructure called 
the Theatre, erected for celebrating the public acts of the univerſity, the annual 
with ſome other ſolemnities. The building 


commemoration of benefactors to it, 


is in form of a Roman D; the front of it, which ſtands oppoſite to the divinity 


ſchool, is adorned with Corinthian pillars, and ſeveral other decorations; the roof 
is flat, and not being ſupported by columns or, arch-work, reſts on the ſide walls, 
which are diſtant from each other 80 feet one way, and 70 the other; this roof is 
covered with allegorical painting. The vice-chancellor, with the two ; 
are ſeated in the center of the ſemicircular part; on each hand are the young 
noblemen, and doctors, the maſters of arts in the area, and the reſt of the univer- 
ſity, and ſtrangers, are placed in the galleries. 12 


This ſtructare wag, built by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in 1669, at the expence of 


Dr. Sheldon archbiſhop of Canterbury, then chancellor of che univerſity, who 
having beſtowed 15,0001. in building it, endowed it with 20001. to purchaſe 
lands for its perpetual repair. rae Ar as | 


On the weſt ſide of the Theatre is an elegant modern edifice, called the Aſhmo- 
lean Muſeum, built alſo by Sir Chriſtopher Wren in 1683, at the expence of the 
univerſity. Its front towards the ftreet is 60 feet in length; it conſiſts of two 
ſtories, and has a grand portico, remarkably well finiſhed, 'in the Corinthian 
order; the lower ſtory is a chemical elaboratory, and the higher a repoſitory of na- 
tural and artificial curioſities, and Roman antiquities, chiefly collected by Elias 
Aſhmole, eſq; and his father-in-law, Sir William Dugdale. | ö 


Near the Muſæum, and almoſt e = to the Theatre, there is another 
building, called the Clarendon Printing-houſe, which ſurpaſſes every thing of the 
kind in Europe. It was founded in 1711, and built partly by the money ariſing 
to the uniyerſity from the 45 of the copy of lord Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Grand 
Rebellion, the property of which was deviſed by his lordſhip to the univerſity. 
This is a ſtrong ſtone building, 115 feet in length, with ſpacious porticos in the 


— 


north and ſouth fronts, ſupported by columns of the Doric order; the top of the 


walls is adorned with ſtatues of the nine Muſes, and of Homer, Virgil, and Thu- 


cydides. The eaſt part of the building is chiefly appropriated to the printing of 
Bibles, and Common Prayer books; and the weſt is allotted to other books in the 
6 | lleamned 
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I. Univerſity Coll is a ious, ſuperb, * len W be 
1634, at the 705 Eee formerly a fellow here, E 0 
Si completed by Dt. John Radcliffe, "The, W 
north front of peru is extended 260 feet along the ſouth fide of a Rigs 
called the High-ſtreet, having two. ſtately rann! my a tower over each; 
weſtern leads to a handſome Gothic gz ee 100 feet ſquare; on oy 
pel an ball; there 1s 7 thi 


ſouth bee of the 5 . 1 N. pe . 
court of three EA which are. ut 80 det, This co ege nas 3 maſter 
be ON e ae 


twelve fellows, VOTED Ka 
the whole, 2 Rainey. 


U. Baliol College i is an old Gothic WPI: ; it maintains a maſter, 2 2 fel. 
lows, and 19 eee the whole number of the ſociety being abou. 
ninety. * 
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neat and 5 Sens The chapel of this college, which is alſo the par 
church of St. John, is a nificent edifice, with a tower in which are fix be 
This college maintains a warden and has twenty-four fellows, fourteen, poſtma- 
ſters, four ſcholars, two chaplains, A two e ie. number ad members in * 
whole being about one — "ey 


IV. 'Exents Callege ge ia a bulking chick of one Hands es ae: (TON 
center of the front, which is 220 feet in length, there is a beautiful. gate; of ruſtic 
work, with a handſome, tower: it maintains a rector, twenty-five fellows, a biblc- 
clerk, and to exhibirioners: the ſtudents of every by 1 about fifty · 


A; Oriel College « conliſts of of one uniform quadrangle, Le there. is FEA 
are a. provoſt, eighteen 


5 in all being about 
| Yu OO 99 vVh 
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very remarkable : Be 
fellows, and n ber 5 Al 2 


ninety. | Tp 
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- VI. Queen's College ſtands oppoſite to Univerſity College, on the north ſide of 
the Feet: en e is formed in che ſtile of the palace uf Luxem-. 
burgh, is at once magnificent and elegant: in the middle of it is a ſuperb cupola; 

under which is a ſtatue of the late queen Caroline, This beautiful college is one 
efirire piece of well executed modern architecture; the hole area on which it 
ſtands is an oblong ſquare, 300 feet in — naps breadth; which area 
being divided by the hall and chapel, is ed into two courts y the firſt, ar 
ſouth court, is 140 feet in length, and 130 in breadth; it is ſurrounded by a 
beautiful cloiſter, except u north ſide, which is formed by the chapel and 
hall, and finely finiſned in the Doric order: in the center, over a porti ing 
to the north court, ſtands a handſome cupola, ſupported by eight lonic columns 
the north court is 130 feet long, and go hroad; on the weſt ſtands the library, 
which is of the Corinthian order. This college conſiſts of a provoſt, twenty-two 
fellows, two ops wen eight taberdars, - twenty-two ſcholars, two clerks,' and fort 
t 


exhibitioners; the number of ſtudents of every ſort being above one hundred 0 
twenty. " ; 111 7 TL | @ £5, IH 1 os 1 uf ay 3 J Ke F * 1 I * 
1 4 — p ke © "ee $5.5, . 


ſeparated from 
Queen's College by a narrow lane on the ſouth: the firſt court is 168 feet in 
length, and 129 in breadth: in the center is a ſtatue of Minerva; the north fide, 
which conſiſts, of the chapel and hall, is à venerable ſpecimen of Gothic magnifi, 
cence ; the two upper ſtories of the eaſt ſide form the library, and or the weft are 
the lodgings of the warden: the chapel, for beauty and grandeur, exceeds all in 
the univerſity ; and near it is a cloiſter, 146 feet in length on two fides, and 10g 
the other two. Contiguous to it, on the north, is a large and lofry tower, with 
ten bells. From the firſt quadrangle there is a paſſage into another, called Gar- 
24 . the e area of WIL By 21 000 4 PEI of omg 
wings, diſplays itfelf gradually in approaching the en, from which it is ſepa- 
— by 4 iron needy I 2 eek 12 beth The members of this eollens Be. 
one warden, ſeventy fellows, ten chaplains, three clerks, ſixtèen choriſters, and. 
one ſexton, together-with many gentlemen commoners. M et $047 


VII. New College is ſituated eaſtward of the ſchools, and is 


VIII. Lincoln College conſiſts of two quadrangular courts, and maintains a. 
rector, twelve fellows, twelve exhibitioners, and fix ſcholars, with a bible-clerk, 
beſides the independant. members. In the building there is nothing very remark-- 
able. | {i 1.36, 0) 1 2 of . 144 | Tx 

IX. All Souls College is fituated*weſtward' of Queen's college, in a ſtreet called 
High-ſtreer, and conſiſts of two courts ; the firſt court is a Gothic edifice, 124 
feet in length, and 72 in breadth ; the chapel on the north fide is a ſtately pile; 
and the ball, which forms one fide of an area ta the eaſt, is an _— modern. 
room, adorned with many portraits and buſts. Adjoining to the hall is the but. 
tery, which is a welt proportioned room, of an oval figure, and an arched ſtone 
roof, ornamented” mich curious workmanſhip. The ſecond court is a magnificent 
Gothic quadrangle, 172 feet in length, and r$55 in breadth 3 on the ſouth are the 
chapel and hall, on the weſt a. cloiſter, with a grand portico, on the eaſt 
two Gothic towers, in the center of a range of fine apartments, and on the 
north a bbrary, which exceeds every thing of the kind in the univerſity; it is 
200 feet in ＋ * 30 in breadth, and 40 in height; and finiſhed i the moſt 
ſplendid and elegant manner, being founded by Colonel. Codrington, at the ex- 


* Pence 
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pence of 10, 000 I. This | 
three clerks, and fix choriſters. No independent ſtudents are admitted. 
| Ma 
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X. Magdalen College is ſituated; without the eaſt gate of the city, on, the bank. 
of the river Cherwel; a Doric portal, decorated 5 ſtatue of, 42 
leads to the weſt front of this college, which is a ſtriking ſpecimen of the Gothic 
manner. The firſt court is a venerable old quadrangle, ſurrounded by à cloiſter, 
on the ſouth {ide of which are the chapel and hall; the windows of. the chapel are 
finely painted; the hall. is a ately Gothic room, adorned with .fine paintings. 
From this court there is a narrow on the north, that leads to a — * 
opening, one ſide of which is bounded by a noble and elegant edifice, in the mo- 
dern taſte, conſiſting of three ſtories, do feet in length: two other ſides are 
to be added. This college is remarkable for a moſt beautiful ſituation, a charm - 
ing proſpect, pleaſant groves, and ſhady walks, and is reckoned one of the nobleſt 
foundations in the world. It has a preſident, fellows, thirty demies, a divi- 
nity lecturer, a ſchoolmaſter, an uſher, four chaplains, an organiſt, eight clerks, 
and ſixteen. choriſters; the whole. number of ts about one hundred and 
twenty. 5 Wann WSN | 


XI. Brazen-noſe College maintains a principal, twenty fellows, thirth-twoiſcho- 


lars, and four exhibitioners; there are about forty or fifty ſtudents beſides. The 
building conſiſts of two courts, but has nothing remarkable. Tit! 


XII. Corpus-Chriſti College is an ancient Gothic building, conſiſting. of two- 
courts. The preſent members are a preſident, twenty fellows, two chaplains, 
twenty ſcholars, two clerks, two choriſters,, and R Eterg obo Fe nonerg. . 
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XIII. Chriſt-church College has a ſtately. front, extended to the length of 382 
feet, and, terminated at each end by two correſponding turrets; in the center is a. 
grand Gothic entrance, the proportions and ornaments of which are remarkably 
magnificent; over it is a beaut ful tower, in which · are ten muſical bells, and a: 


4 


great bell called Tom, that weighs near 17,000 pounds, and on the ſound of 
which, every night at nine o'clock, the- ſtudents of the Whole univerſity are 


enjoined by ſtatute to repair to their reſpective ſocieties. This. college conſiſts. of 
four quadrangles, ane of which, diſtingyiſhed- by. the name of the. Graz * 
rangle, is 264 by 261 feet in the clear. The greateſt part of the ſouth ſi 
formed by the hall, which is conſiderably elevated above the reſt of the building, 
and, taken as a detached ſtructure, is a noble ſpecimen of ancient magnificence.. 
This room is probably. the largeſt, and certainly the moſt ſuperb of. any in the 
kingdom; it contains eight windows on each ſide, is 120 feet in length, 40 feet in- 
breadth, and its ceiling is 30 feet high: The church of this college is ſituated. at 


the caſt end of the Grand Quadrangle, and. is the cathedral of the dioceſe: it is an: 


ancient venerable ſtructure; its tower is that over the grand entrance in the front 
of the college, mentioned before; the roof of the ehoir is a beautiful piece of ſtone 
work; and ſome of the windows are finely painted. Peckwater court, tothe north- 
eaſt of the Grand Quadrangle, is perhaps the moſt. elegant edifice in the univer - 
ſity: it conſiſts of three ſides, each of which has fifteen windows in front. Eaſt 
af Peck water Court is Canterbury Court, originally Canterbury College. It is a. 
ſmall count, and chiefly. remarkable for its antiquity. The fourth quadrangle is 
Chaplain's Court, which ſtands north-eaſt of Canterbury Court. Thus * or 


e is 


: 


265, 


456 
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church conſiſts of a dean, eight canons, eight chaplains, eight ſinging men, eight 
choriſters, a teacher of muſic, and an organiſt: the dean is the head of the college, 
which maintains alſo, one hundred and one ſcholars. The whole number amounts 
to about one hundred and fifty. King Henry the Eighth, who founded this tol- 
lege, having appointed no ſpecial viſitor of it by any of his ſtatutes, it is only ſub- 
Jett to the viſitation of the ſovereign, or commiſſionets under the great ſel. 
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XIV. Trinity College conſiſts of two coutts. In the firſt court are the chapel, 
hall, Hbrary, and lodgings of the preſident. The ch Which was built 1 

1695, is a fine ſtructure, nchly and beautifully finiſhed.” The — 

t pile, performed by Sir Chriſtopher Wren. This college has a preſident, 
Gove follows, and twelve ſcholars; and theſe, together wi the independant 


members, amount to near eighty. 2 EY 
XV. St. John Baptiſt's College conſiſts of two l uadrangles, uniformly and 
4 built. En che firſt court are the . Hall = the nb brig 
and the preſident's lodgings on the eaſt. The eaſt and weſt fides of the ſecond 
court are ſupported by ſtately and beautiful piazzas. This college has a preſident 
and fifty fellows, two chaplains, one organiſt, five ſinging men, ſix choriſters, and 
two ſextons. The number of ſtudents is about ſeventy. enn 


* = 


XVI. Jeſus College ſtands with its front oppoſite to Exeter College. The 
buildings conſiſt of two courts, in the firſt of which is the hall, the chapel, and 
the principal's lodgings. The library is on the weſt ſide of the inner court, and 
the other three ſides are finiſhed in a decent and uniform manner. This college 
conſiſts of a principal, nineteen fellows, eighteen ſcholars, with ſeveral exhibition- 
ers, and independent ſtudents; the whole number about ninety. 


XVII. Wadham College is one of the moſt regular, uniform, and beautiful col- 
leges belonging to this univerſity, conſiſting of one noble quadrangle, which is 
nearly 130 feet ſquare. The windows of the chapel, which on the eaſt ſide 
of the court, are beautifully painted; the eaſt window is admirably done by one 
Van Ling a Dutchman; it repreſents the paſſion of our Saviour, and is ſaid to coſt 
15001. This ſociety conſiſts of a warden, fifteen fellows, fifteen ſcholars, two 
chaplains, two clerks, and ſixteen exhibitioners ; the number of ſtudents of every 
kind amounting to about one hundred. *' en | 


XVIII. Pembroke College is a building conſiſting of two courts : the firſt is a 
ſmall quadrangle, but neat and uniform; the ſecond court is an irregular area, 
on one fide of which ſtands the chapel; this is an elegant modern edifice, of the 


Ionic order. The members of this allege are one maſter, fourteen fellows; 
A 
It 


twenty-four ſcholars and exhibitioners. the ſtudents taken together are near 
ſixty. ; Wnt” 


= 
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XIX. Worceſter College is ſituated at the extremity of the weſtern ſuburb, on 
an eminence on the bank of the Thames. A grand court is the only buildings 
yet finiſhed, in which is a library, of the Ionic order, 100 feet long, ſupported 
ſpacious cloiſters, and well furniſhed with books. Here alſo are a cd ai | 
Juſt built, each of which is 50 feet long and 25 broad. On the weſt it is propoſed - 


to form a garden ſloping to the water: and when the whole of this "— 
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fully executed, it will be a well diſpoſed; elegant ſtructure. Fete are ® provoſt, 

twenty fellows,” and e eee 
nr ernte 

© 5 Hartford College ſtands oppaite to the grand of the ublic ſchools, 

and conliſts of one i 9 RD hid, Gm ae. 

modem e in th of this court conſiſts of a few 

modern b ale college is to be rebuilt, accor- 


- of which Wich a 
to a projected in the year 2747. The 
foundation conſiſts 1 A 1 3 5 ſenior flows, or tutors, and junior fel- 


lows, or aſſiſtants, beſides : Aa certain number of ſtudents or Wu. e 
members are about twent . 


The halls are; ieee. 8. Magdalen', St. Alban's, $1 Mary's, and 
New-inn Hall. 0 


Theſe halls are the only remains Fee which were the 
only academical hauſcs originally r en e abt gngey e 


Theſe ſocieties are neither endowed nor i ed; they are ſubject to their 
reſpective principals, whoſe ſalaries ariſe from the room rents of the houſes. The 
principals are appointed by the chancellor of the univerſity, that of Edmund Hall 
excepted, who. is nominated by Queen's College, under the patronage of which 


Edmund Hall ſtill remains. e TI Rs 5 on parti- 

cular colleges. | LE JA 
BAMPTON ſtands n a {mall river, that runs into the Thames at the diſtance of 

66 miles from Lo Here is a charity ſchool for 20 children, and a trade 


ſuperior to that of any other place in England, in leather jackets, gloves, breeches. 
and. ſtocking, which are go. far = =p in Feat quantities —— Witney, and. 
for the r of dere Wilt- 


other neighbouring places, 
hire, and Dorſetſhire. { 


 Banzury is 77 miles from London, ZE jolt firſt made-a borough inthe fitſt 
year of queen Mary, by whoſe charter it was governed by a bailiff, twelve alder- 
men, and twelve burgeſſes: in the reign of king James - 4 Firſt it was made a. 
mayor town, with twelve aldermen, and ſix capital burgeſſes, and in 1718 it had 


8 new charter from 1 ge the Firſt, and is now governed by a mayor, a. 
h ſteward, recorder, 


Gre ene and thirty aſſiſtants, a N 
a ſerjeant at MACE. IF. | 


It is a pretty large town, with, a handſome church, and two movtinghouſes;. . 
free ſchool? and two. charity ſchools, for teaching and- cloathing poor childs, 
one for. thirty boys, and the other for twenty girls. Here is a hoe] and: 
the place is famous for a particular kind of cakes, called Banbury cakes. The 
lands in the neighbourhood are remarkable for their fertility ; and a. fort of fair- 
held annually for hiring. of ſervants, which in other places is called a Statute, is. 
here called a Mop. Near this ear is an ancient caſtle called W Caſtle, 

built before the * of king Henry che Sixth. Thy 


| Masta * 
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 BrensrTEen, Bisszsrzx, Or BuRCESTER, is 52 miles from London, and i 


long ſtraggling town, with a church, a —— and a charity ſchoal for 


thirty boys. It is remarkable for excellent malt liquor. 1 * 
Bon ronp is 65 miles diſtant from London. It had à charter from king Henry | 
the Second, and till retains the appearance of a corporation, having a common 
ſeal, and being governed by two bailiffs, and other officers. It has a great mara 
ket for ſaddles; and on a heath Rear it, called the Seven Downs, there are frequent 
horſe · races. ür iti Ut eine nen (01G 


« 


To take a Burford bait” is a proverbial expreſſion, | which ſignifies not to ſtay | 
the ſtomach, but to overcharge it by an intemperate meal. 


Cutrrinc-Nox row took the addition Chipping from its having been a market 
or trading town in the time of the Saxons, (the word Ceapan, of which Chipping is 
a corruption, ſignifying to cheaper) and to diftinguiſh it from a town ſouthwelt of 
Witney, called Briſe- Norton. It is 76 miles from London, and ſent members to 
parliament once in the reign of Edward the Firſt, and twice in that of Edward the 
Third. It is a corporation, governed by two bailiffs, and other officers, who are 
impowered to hold a court, and to judge and determine actions under 4 l. value. 


Here is a handſome church, built after a curious model; and within the church 


are many funeral monuments, with braſs plates, inſcribed with the names of con- 
ſiderable merchants, which ſerve as a proof that-this town was formerly a place of 
great trade. On a heath near Chipping-Norton, called Chapel Heath, re are 
annual horſe- races. | | A 


DappincTo0N, or DEDDINGTON, is 62 miles from London, and was anciently a 
corporation. It ſent members to parliament in the reigns. of Edward the Firſt 
and Third, but never ſince: it is however ſtill governed by a bailiff, and is a 
pretty large town, with a charity ſchool for ſixteen boys and as many girls. 


HenLEy veon Trames, had the addition upon Thames from its ſituation u on 
that river, and by way of diſtinction from ſeveral other towns in E 


) ( ngland, called 
Henley. It is 35 miles diſtant from London, and is faid to be the oldeſt town in 


the county. It is a corporation, governed by à warden, burgeſſes, and other officers. 
The buildings are generally good; and here are two free ſhools, one a grammar 
{chool, founded and endowed by king- James the Firſt, and the other called the 
Blue-coat ſchool, founded by the lady Elizabeth Periam, for teaching and cloathin 
ſeveral poor children. Here is alſo an almsbouſe, founded by Dr. Longl 


bifhop of Lincoln; and a wooden bridge over the Thames, where, it is nid, 


there was anciently one of ſtone. The greater part of the inhabitants of the town 


are maltſters, mealmen, and bargemen, who inrich themſelves and the neighbour- 


hood, by ſending corn, malt and wood to London; 300 cart loads of Sale and 
corn are ſometimes told here on one market day. . Wi 


IsLir is 57 miles from London, and has a charity ſchool, and a good market | 
for ſheep. | 2113 | | 22 


Tau, or Tame, took its name from the river Thames, on the ſouth bank 


of which it ſtands, at the diſtance of .45 miles from London. It is ſaid to have 


been 


* 


fine vech and. ui foo ſchool, the 
and ſcholars of New College Ih Oxford 
1 | Mo ORE ORt* 
 Warumoton is e miles frog n Lydon,» 
n 


ſtreet about'a * 5 It is a pop 


for ſix poor blanket- ks vs A and a ſchool for twelve poor c found- 
ed in 1723, by John Holloway; and to the revenues of this ſchool a perſon 
F Om Te 
taught in it. e A 1 


This i town has 


which, from » pee are formed mto 2 corporation, , mich 19 all the looms, 
and governs the buſineſs of weaving blankets for twenty miles round. Here is alſo 
a conſiderable manufacture of du which are a yard and. three quarters wide, 

and are exported in great * uantities to Virginia and New England, for cloathing 
the 3 Indians, are now much wſed in Great Britain for winter wear. 
Cuts for hammocks, and tilt- cloths for barge - men, are likewiſe made in this town, 
and here are a great many fell-mongers, Who dreſs and ſtain ſheep ſkins, and 
make them anto reeches and | jackets, and ſell them at Bampton. 


Woopsrock ! its name immediacy from the Saxan, Wave which 
 ſighifies a woody place: it is generally known by the name of New WoopsTdcx, 


England. It is 60 miles diſtant from London, and is. ſaid to have been a. royal 
palace i in the days of king Ethelred. At this place kin Alfred tranſlated Bye- 
tius de Conſolatione Philoſephie', and here king Henry the Second built a labyrinth, 
called Roſamond's Bower, with a houſe in it, to ſecrete his concubine Roſamond 
Clifford, from Eleanor his queen, but now there are no traces either of the pa- 
lace or bower. | 5 


14 


This town is a corporation, governed by a mayor, 4 recorder, four aldermen, 
and ſixteen common council-men. It is well paved, has very good inns, three 
alms-houſes, and a ſchool, which was founded 1n the twenty-ſeventh year of the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, by Mr. Richard Cromwell, citizen and ſkinner of Lon- 
don. On a neighbouring courſe there are annual horſe races. 


great dener. B, and blake the 8 


but the reaſon does not appear, for is no other town called Woodſtock in 


Vol. II. - 3a Near 
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The honour and manor of the town and hundred of Woodſtock, were ſettled 
by parliament in the reign of the late queen Ann, upon John Churchill, duke of 
Marlborough, who , commanded the army of the grand alliance, formed by Eng- 
land, Holland, Portugal, and other powers, to at the union of the two mo- 
narchies, France and. Spain, and upon his deſcendants, male and female, as a 
reward for his military ſervices, which were 'more extraordinary than thoſe per- 
formed by any other man ſince the creation of the world; for it was his peculiar 
honour, never to fight a battle that he. did not win, nor beſiege a place that he 
did not take. A palace was alſo built for him at the * expence, in a moſt 
delightful ſituation, about half a mile diſtant from Woodſtock, which, to com- 
memorate the important victory which he obtained at Blenheim over the French 
and Bavarian forces, was called Blenheim Houſe. It was buiſt by Sir John Van- 
burgh, and is perhaps the moſt magnificent villa in the kingdom. It is adorned | 
with paintings and ſtatues, and furniſhed with the moſt curious and coſtly move- 
ables of every kind: ſome of the apartments are hung with tapeſtry that contains 
a repreſentation of the duke's principal victories; and there is a gallery, the ciel- 
ing of which is painted by La Guerre, and the other by Sir James 'Thorn- 
hill. There is an aſcent to this palace from the town of Woodſtock, over a bridge 
of one arch, which is 190 feet diameter, and coſt 20,000 l. and the gardens con- 
tain above one hundred acres of land. Several additions were made to this villa 
after the duke's death, by his dutcheſs; particularly a triumphal arch at the en- 
trance from Woodſtock, and an obeliſk in the chief avenue of Woodſtock park, on 
which is inſcribed a compendium of the duke's victories and character, drawn 
up by the late Dr. Hare, who had been his grace's chaplain, and was afterwasds 
biſhop of Chicheſter. | , 


The duke's deſcendants are obliged, by way of homage, for the tenure of this 


manor, to preſent annually a ſtandard to the Sovereign on the ſecond of Auguſt, 
the anniverſary of the battle of Blenheim, | 2 
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Dorcheſter It is ſaid that no viper or other venomous creature will live in the pariſh of 
fatal to veno- Dorcheſter, weſt of Watlington, between the ſtreams of the Thames and the Tame, 


men ani- Ind near their confluence. 
mals. . | 


Pyritz aurez. Near Banbury is dug up in great plenty, the foſſil commonly called pyritz au- 
| rex, or the golden fire-ſtone. | | * 


Medicinal Near Deddington there is a well of medicinal waters, of a ſtrong ſulphureous 
water, * ſmell, and highly impregnated with a vitriolic ſalt. In digging this well was found 
curious foſ- 


- Gt the foſſil called pyritæ argenteæ, a bed of belemnites, commonly called thunderbolts, 
4 and a conſiderable quantity of the ſilver coloured marcaſite. 


Perrifying At Aſton, ſouth of Deddington, there is a petrifying ſpring, the water of which 
ſprings. caſes the graſs, moſs, and other vegetable ſubſtances in its way, with a _ 
| | kin 
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kind of lime, which, while it 'hardens, conſumes the ſubſtance it has faſtened_ 


- upon, ſo that nothing n And at Summerton, « vill 

ſouth-eaſt of Deddington, there is another ſpring, the water of which >. 
« flony cult Ure s Nonack, Gov ces of all kinds, but without 

| ; that thy may ve drawn Gor "WI the 


Cleydon, e e g which A remark:- 

flows all the year, but moſt plentifully in dhe drieſt weather. Here likewiſe are bit Þriog, 

found the ** aureæ, or "the gol | fire-ſtone, and the "FRY aſteria, or ſtar- se. 
1. 18 1 1 1 g 


In Woodftock Park there wis un echo Ade at x cemvry ago, which, in | & tit} An echo. 
night, would repeat very diſtinctiy eighteen or twenty ſy ables, but it has been | 
much 1 by removing fone buildings. 


Edward the Confeſſor was a native of Tflip in this county; king Richard Remarkable 
the Firk, who, for his magnanimity, was furnamed Cæur de Lion, was born at Ox- perſons, na- 
ford; Geoffrey Chaucer, a famous Engliſh poet, is ſaid to have been born at der of this 
Woodſtock, where there is a houſe which fill retains his name; and at Milcomb, ONE. . 
ſouthweſt Js noe de e e e tha cl French, who, When 
married, was not three feet high, though ſtraight and proportioned. | 


"oo Kr 


This county, in common with Gloceſterſhire, was in the time of the Romans Anciint inhs- 
inhabited by the Dobuni, of whom mention has been made in the account of bitants. 
Gloceſterſhire. The Ancalites, 'a a 9 LY, Cæſar, ſeem to have in- 

habited theſe parts; and it is gen that they were ſeated on the 

louth fide of the county. | 


Ikenild-ftreet, one of che-four great Roman ways in En gland, often mentioned 13 ways. 
in this work, enters Oxfordſhire out of Buckinghamſhire, at a village called Chin- 
ner, ſouth-eaſt of Thame ; and running fouth-weſt, paſſes the river Thames into 
' Berkſhire, | at Goring, about half way between We and „ two 
market towns of that county. 


Akeman-ſtreet, a Roman confullir by: that Ae its name from Me 
ceſter, the ancient name of the city of Bath in Somerſetſhire, to which it leads, 
and where it terminates, enters the county of Oxford from Buckinghamſhire, near 
Biceſter; and running ſouth-weſt through Woodſtock Park, and croſſing the 
rivers Charwel, Evenlode, and Windruth, with ſeveral other leſs conſiderable 
ſtreams, enters Gloceſterſhire ſouth-weſt of Burford. 


There are alſo fill to be ſeen in this e the remains of one of the Roman 
Vicinal ways, or ſuch as are called by Antoninus Chemini Minores : it was by the 
Britons called Gualben, a word which ſignifies the Ancient Wall, and is now tab 
ied Grimes Dike. It enters this county ma Berkſhire, near Wallingford, croſſes 


the Thames, and running ſouth-eaſt, — croſſing Ikenild-ftrect, paſſes the Thames 


. ©? 
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Rowen coins, In fome geld near Banbury, . coins . whom 


Rallrich 
ſoucs. 


Four ſhire 
ſtones. 
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a ſecond time, near Henley, into Berkſhire. - It appears for the moſt/part # high 


cauſey or bank, and in ſome places divides into two ane with a en n 
between them. 


} | 4 


2 * 


y bed! _ . 
and ſeveral Roman coins and medals have been found at Dorcheſter, is a 
town of great —— and appears to have flouriſhed under the Romans. Ro- 


man coins are frequently Gag un at Chipping 3 Norton and a p un, 


coins was not many years ago 


Alcheſter, which in the Saxon language ſignifies an * caftle, ſtands ſouth-weſt 
of Biceſter, upon the Roman conſular way called Akeman-ſtreet : it was a fort 


* e Romans, and though the ſite of it r 


Britiſn temple; but the moſt general conje 


of a common held, yet the quadrangular compaſs of the fortifications is ſtill vi- 
ſible; and many Roman coins and other antiquities have been dug up here. 


At Stonesfield, about two miles north-weſt of Woodſtock, a large teſſelated 
Roman pavement was diſcovered in 1713, conſiſting of ſmall ſquare ſtones and 
bricks, of different colours, ſtrongly cemented : and near Great Tew, ſouth-weſt | 
of Deddington, another Roman pavement has been found, conſiſting of red,” 


white, blue, and yellow cubical * ſo diſpoſed as to form a Far of beau- 


tiful figures. 


In a common belonging to Ewelme, a village in this county, nnch en of Wal- 
Iingford, in Berkſhire, there were found near the Roman way called Ikenild- ſtreet, 


in the year 1720, an urn, containing copper coins, ſome of which were as ancient 
as the arrival of Julias Cæſar in Britain. ; 


At Wood Eaton, on the river Charwel, about four miles north fra Oxford, 
there were found —_ Britiſh coins of king Cunobeline, who reigned in this 


part of the iſland as ear = as the time of our Saviour's birth: on one fide was. 
the figure of a horſe, with that of an ear of corn above it, and the letters CYNO. 


for Cunobeline, under it: on the reverſe was alſo the figure of an ear of corn, with 


the letters CAMU. for Camalodunum, the "ume name of Malden in Eſſex, 1 
the coins were certainly ſtruck. 


At Dorcheſter ſeveral ancient Britiſh coins were found, among which was one 
og, king Cunobeline. 


4 
1 vo 


Northweſt of Chipping e upon the borders of Gloceſterſhire, hat „ 


an ancient monument, conſiſting of a circle of ſtones, moſt of which are about 


four feet and a half high, ſtanding upright, which the country people here call 
Rollrich ſtones, and concerning which there is a vulgar tradition, that they are 


petrified men. Some antiquarians are of L wg that they are the remains of a 


ure is, that they were intended for 
memorial of the advancement of one Rm, a Daniſh general, to the KANO 0 
England by his army. 


Near the Rollrich ſtones, and bi four miles from Chipping Norton, 422 
are four ſhire ſtones, contiguous to one another, each ofywhuch 1 is the boundary 


5 | of 
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of a ane Nane, en. 
meeting in this ſpot. 1 n M . eren 


Iflip Cake als ah Moe the Conf a 
in which he was baptized, till very; 22 when b — to e * > 


was taken away by ann 


At Deddington and Chipping Nr, there waer FIRE: 4 Fo Anleve - | 
ſame joy rages are e 1 bg tris er ann tg IM. 


At Burford there was an ancient 5 of carrying an artificial e about Ancient cut 3k 
the ſtreets on Midſummer gve, which is ſuppaled crying an to a certain banner on tom. 
which, a 3 dr 1 ted, that was 9 b * HER 
prince, Ae in a battle tin near 
place, which 18 ſtill „e Has ale Ege. . | wv *. 0 'S | P 4 


by On Dr. Plot wrote. his . hitory of hi Fun an a cs cate uh 
young men at marriages, was cont in. the an wid . 48 
The bridegroon ſet up a poſt perpendicular to the horizon, bo placed a ſlender _ ; 
piece of timber, 'moveabl upon a ſpindle, croſs, the top of it; at one end of 4 

moveable pie g a board, and a bag of ſand at = other. The you 

who 3 the bride and bridegroom, being mounted on horſeback, wi ck a 

a ſtaff in his hand, by way of lance, run at the board, as Knights were uſed to 2 $46 fy 
do at the ring, and he that firſt" broke it with his ſtaff, in his career, received 

ſome honorary prize: nor was this prize obtained without ſome danger to the ad- 
venturer, ig the crols piece of 8 7 V. one . of which . as 
turned ve ely upon its axis, a ſmart blow u board brought a . 
of ſand, which hung at the other end, round 9 proportionable violence, — 8 5% | 
which the rider generally received a hearty. bang upon his back, E or * | | 

and was frequently unhotſed, to the * merriment of the ſpectators. ee 


Hook Norton, vulgarly H Notre 1s thought to have been ENCE" a Hook Nor- 
royal ſeat; and Camden Ae t the inhabitants were formerly ſuch clowns and ton. 
churls, that 4% be born at Hogs N became a Parner. to denote e Fae. 


i- breding. ws Fo 


The fabulous hiſtory of Oxford carries its origin as high as one thouſand years Antquiicaof 

before the time of our Saviour, and aſcribes its foundation to a king of the Bri- Oxford; 
tons, named Memprick, from whom Oxford is ſaid to have been called Car 
Memprick, or the City of Memprict, a name which we are told was afterwards . 
changed to Care Be the city of Boſſa, and Again to Rhid-Yehen, a name ſynony- = 
mous with the Saxon, Oxen-popo, from which the preſent name. is derived; ved, This " 
city is alſo ſaid to have been, at different periods, called Bello/Stum and, Beaumont, 
names which allude to the beauty of its ſituation: and we are told, that being de- 
any by the Saxons, in their firſt attempt upon this country, it was reſtored to 
its former grandeur by» the Britiſh king hee they \ 5664 it was called Caer Vor- 

2 tigern, or the City o Figs wn 4 10 | 1971 19764 wind p iP : 

| But e wight be the ſtate. of this tay ava Brinn, it is certain that ; >, 

| it was a place of no great conſideration under the Saxons, till the time of Ie: 


-. 


1 
1 
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ginal gates, that to the north is now 


| King Alfred, towards the end of the ninth century; Alfred is therefore 
CO 


S8 XK F R d H Y Li'® 
Alfred, who founded, or rather refounded, an univerſity here in the year 886. 
This city was afterwards laid in aſhes by the Danes, in the reign of king Ethel- 
red, 'about the year 1002, and was again reſtored by Edward the Confeſſor. The 
inhabitants joined in a rebellion againſt William the Conqueror, who beſieged the 
city, took it, and gave it up to be plundered, in revenge for ſome affront which 

one of the inhabitants offered him from the wall. He ards built a caſtle on 
the weſt fide of the city, as a check upon the inhabitants, of great 


extent, as a by the ruins, among which a ſquare high tower, and a by 
ey 


mount are ſtill remaining. He is alſo ſuppoſed to have ſurrounded the 
new walls, of which ſome ſcattered py rue are ſtill to be ſeen ; and of the ori- 
ing. 8 


In the reign of king John, the magiſtrates of this town having, without trial, 
hanged up prieſts, or ſcholars, ging to the nr for a murder, 
of which they were ſuppoſed to be innocent, the ſtudents retired from Oxford to 
Reading, in Berkſhire, the city of Saliſbury, in Wiltſhire, Maidſtone, in Kent, 


- Cambri 4 8 laces: by this deſertion the town was in a ſhort time fo 


impoveriſhed, that it ſent deputies to the Pope's legate at Weſtminſter, who 


- begged pardon upon their knees, and ſubmitted to public penance, upon which 
the hofars, after four or five years abſence, rofl yy ne n 


To this city the fame laws and cuſtoms were granted by ancient charters, as to 
London : its inhabitants were toll-free all over England, and it was frequently 


hotioured with the preſence of our kings, who often called parhaments and other 
great counells of ſtate in this place. | 


2 the univer- ; The earlieft accounts of the univerſity of Oxford are equally doubtful with thoſe 
Uty. 


of the city: the foundations of both are by ſome referred to the Britiſh king Mem- 
prick ; by ſome to another Britiſh king, named Arviragus, who reign d in the 


time of the emperor Domitian, about the ſeventieth year of the Chriftian zra ; 
and by others to king Vortigern, already mentioned. | 


Upon the whole, it is probable that this uniyerſity was founded ſoon after the 
Chriftian religion was eſtabliſhed in England, for in the papal confirmation of it, 
under the pontificate of Martin the Second, in the fixth century, it is ſtiled an 
ancient academy or univerſity, I 


Some hiſtorians affirm, that before the reign of Eorpwald, king of the Eaſt 
Angles, there were two general ſeminaries of literature in England; one for the 
inſtruction of youth in the Latin language, at a place in Gloceſterſhire, not far 
from Oxford, called therefore Latinlade, and afterwards by corruption, Leccalade 
and Lechlade: the other for teaching the Greek language, at a place which then 


- was called Greglade and Greccalade, but now Creklade, a borough town of Wilt 


ſhire. The ſtudents and maſters in both theſe academies are ſaid to have been 
removed by the Saxons to Oxford. | $08” 


We have however no credible accounts of this univerſity before the time of 

enerally . 
conſidered as its founder, though he was in fact no more than the reſtorer 2 — 4 
ing at this place. | FI 


At the econ, of, Alfred earning $00 | 
Romans, Danes, and Saxons, that few, perſons could read. Engliſh, and ſcarce x 
ſingle prieſt in the kingdom underltood Latin. „ W 1 
To remedy this inconvenience, Alfred firſt ordered Gr ory's fate to h 
tranſlated into Engliſh, and ſent a copy of it to every biſhop in the kingdom 
he then procured feveral men of literature, and among othets were G0 ball, and 
John the Monk, two men eminent, as well for their piety as for their learning, 


1 
ALT; 
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* 
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ſeminary of literature. 


Grymbald, and the learned men that accompanied Him kither, Having pre- 
ſcribed new ſtatutes, inſtitutions, and forms of ide to the ſtudents, 2 
ſcholars refuſed to comply. They pleaded that letters flouriſhed here before the 
arrival of Gy bald; and that, i ſtudents were leſs in. number before his at- 


rival than yards, it was owing to their having been expelled in great niith- 
bers by the Wee abel: chey Rather fie char th bro. pk 
oubted teſtimony of their annals, good — and 


ready to prove, by the un 
orders had n for 8 of the place; that theſe rules wert 
| preſcribed by Gildas, Melkin, Nennius, Kentigern, and others, of great leatn 


„ 


ing * » who had proſecuted their ſtudies at Oxford, and formed and im- 


proved | 
After the animoſity between Grymbald and the old ſtudents of Oxford had 


conſtitution of its univerſity. 


ſubſiſted three years, it broke out with ſuch violence, that upon Grymbald's com- 


laint, king Alfred came in perſon to Oxford, and was at great pains in heari 
boch ies, and endeavouring to accommodate their differences; and having 


horted them to friendſhip and reconciliation, he left them, in hopes that they, 


. 


would comply; but the ſtudents 8 r Grymbald retired. 


to the at Wincheſter, which n lately founded. © 


During the ſtay of Grymbald at Oxford, he and St. Neots were regents and 
readers of divinity z grammar and rhetoric were taught by Afer, a monk, a 


man of extraordinary parts and knowledge; logic, muſic, and arithmetic, by 


John, a monk of St. Davids; and geometry and aſtronomy, by another John, . a 
monk, and the collegue of Grymbald, a perſon of admirable {enowledgs at that 
time in thoſe ſciences. 55 | 


learning had ſuffered ſo much by the wars of he * ö 


"te 


For the advancement of learning in this place, king Alfred built three halls, , babe 


„ 


Univerſity Hall, Little Univerſity Hall, and Leſs Univerſity Hall; and in theſe 
halls he placed twenty-ſix ſtudents in divinity, whom he endowed with annual 
ſtipends, paid out of the royal exchequer. Others are of opinion, that king 


as is generally believed, all ſubject to one head, and called by the names of Great College. 


Al | n 
This Gregory was the firſt of the name; he is called St. Gregory, and Gregory the Great, 
and was Bur 7 4 4 latter part of the ſixth century: being elected to the pontificate 6 > the death of 
Pelagias the Second, he is faid to have hidden himſelf in a cavern ; and it is pretended that he was mira- 
culouſly diſcovered in his retreat by a column of fire, which appeared to riſe from the rock, under which 
he was concealed. He was reproached by John biſhop of Ravenna, for ſecreting himſelf after his elec- 
tion, as a reſiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt ; and as an anſwer to this reproach, he wrote a celebrated book, 
called the Pafloral, or the Duty of Paſtors. © 2c * | 


Alfred 


II. Baliol 
College. 


called Univerſity college 


r | 
Alfred founded only, one hall here, under a threefold diſtinction, from the pro- 
feſñons or ſciences taught in it. Such however is the foundation of what is now 

„which is allowed to be the moſt ancient in Oxford. 
Some however maintain that this college was a manſion for ſcholars long before 
the time of king Alfred, and that St. John de Beverley, who died in 721, received 
his education here. Its ſubſiſtence D a: to Alfred, they ſay, _ by a par- 
liamentary petition in, the reign of Richard the Second; and they 
Alfred only rebuilt the houſe. which he called Great Univerſity Hall, and pro- 
vided the ſtudents with exhibitions. oo 00 og 


In the reign of king Ethelred, this college or hall was ſacked and burnt, to- 
ther with the city, by the Danes; and they were ſcarcely rebuilt, when king 
Harold. who ſucc to the crown in gy being much incenſed againſt this 
lace, for the murder of ſome of his friends, in a tumult, baniſhed the ſcholars 
| their ſtudies. By an edict of Edward the Confeſſor, the ſcholars were 
however reſtored to their ancient penſions and habitations ; but William the Con- 
queror, being deſirous to aboliſh the Engliſh tongue, and therefore unwilling to 
have the doctrines of the church any longer preached in it, was vigorouſly op- 


' poſed by the clergy and ſcholars of Oxford, upon which he retracted the ſtipends 
granted them by king Alfred, and the ſcholars were thus reduced to live on 
Charitable contributions, till the college was a ſecond time endowed; + Lt4 


, . 6 f 

This college, according to ſome writers, was at the time of the Conqueſt let 
out to the ſcholars by the citizens, into whoſe poſſeſſion it is ſuppoſed to have come 
during the Daniſh wars; but this circumſtance is by no means probable, ſince the 
edict of Edward the Confeſſor reſtored the ſcholars to their ancient privileges. ; 
However, it is certain that for ſome time before the reign of Henry the Third, 
the ſcholars rented the college of the citizens ; by what means it became the pro- 


perty of the city does not appear, but fuch was the city's right to this college, 


that it had power to ſel] it, and it was actually bought of the city by Willi 
archdeacon of Durham, who died in 1249; and by his laſt will and — 
queues it to the ſtudents, and endowed it with three hundred and ten marks, 


for the maintenance of ten or twelve ſcholars. ' 


At what time this place was dignified with the title of an univerſity, is unter- 


| tain, but in the year 1256, in an addreſs from the univerſity to the king, at St. 


Albans, complaining that the biſhop of Lincoln encroached upon its privileges, 
it is expreſsly called an © univerſity, and the ſecond ſchool of the church, after 
the univerſity of Paris:“ and before this time, the popes, in their decretals, al- 
lowed the title of an univerſity to thoſe only of Paris, Oxford, Bononia, and Sa- 
lamanca. | C 5 DAT! | I» 


Though in the reign of Henry the Third, particularly in the year 12 31, there 


appears to have been no leſs than 30,000 ſtudents at this univerſity, conſiſting of 
Engliſh, Scots, French, and Iriſh, yet there was but one college or hall, till after 
the year 1260, when the foundation of another college was projected by Sir John 
Baliol of Bernard Caſtle, in Yorkſhire, knight, father of John Baliol, king ot 
Scotland, who ſettled fome yearly exhibitions upon certain poor ſcholars, till he 
could provide a houſe and other accommodations for them; but dying in 1269 


his widow, Devorgilla, having been requeſted by him to compleat his deſign 
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| a ſtreet, "en called Horſemanger-ftreet, but a 
now Canditch, in which ſhe placed her exhibitioners, comſiſting of a principal and 
ſixteen fellows, preſcribed ſtatutes for their government in 1282. After- 
ary's Hall, which 


I ese fected 2 IT, Merton 
7 of England, in the reign” of College. 
765 — firſt founded and en- | 


erected for them in St. vs Oxford in 2 added a * 
„tb A n Domus Scholarium de. 


| In che 1314, Waker Stapledon, biſhop of Exeter, purchaſed two IV. Exeter 
in the 2 one called Hart Hall, and the Aan ny 

5 iery, conſiſting of a rector and twelve ſcholars, by the name of 
Stapledon Hall; but not liking the ſituation, he bought a piece of 
e ike in this ip, beige d . 
odgings and other accommodations for the ſociety to this 
ali, which was at firſt called Stapledon In Inn, but afterwards Exeter College. 


About the year 13 18, the Hebrew tongue began to be rl 
by o Nen clever; towards whoſe r 
one penn for every mark of his eccleſiaſtical revenue. 


| Camden; Prynn, and other antiquarians, aſcribe the foundation of Orie Col y. Oriel 
lege to kin Edward the Second, in 1324; but it does not appear that he contri College. 
buted Wen. farther to this foundation, than granting a licence to Adam le Brome, 

his almoner, in 1324, to build and endow a S 
Mary's Hall. To this ſociety, king Edward the Third, in 1327, being the firſt 


year of his reign, large building in Oxford, called le Oriel, to which the 
feflows removing Fam Se, Na Sr. Mary's Hall, r ENG TEAS. CES + 


Robert Eglesfield, a batchelor of dividity in this un 


| iverſity, and a native of vi. Queen's 
Cumberland, at the defire of queen Philippa, conſort of king Edward the Third, College: 
in the year 1340, purchaſed certain houſes in the pariſh of St. Peter in the Eaſt, 

in the city of Oxford, which he converted into a collegiate hall, by the name of 
Aula Scholarium Raginæ de Oxon. and having obtained a royal charter of con- 
firmation, dated the 18th of January 1340, he endowed this hall for a provoſt 

and twelve fellows, in alluſion to > Nn Chriſt and his twelve apoſtles. © He in- 
tended alfo to endow it with revenues for the maintenance of ſeventy poor ſcholars, 

in reference to Chriſt's ſeventy diſciples; but this part of the deſign was never ex- 
ecuted. By the founder's rules, the fellows were to be choſen out of Cumber- 
land and Weſtmoreland, in preference wo any other county. F 
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VII. New 
College. 


VIII. Lins 
coln College. 


n N 
After the founder's death, king Edward the Third gave two tenements to this 
college, and ſettled them on the ſociety, by the name of Queen's College, or 
Hall, in remembrance of his queen Philippa, who was a great benefactreſs to it. 


About this time the ſtudents of Oxford growing wanton and inſolent, ſeparated 
themſelves into two parties or factions, diſtinguiſhed by the names of the Northern 
and Southern men; and after many acts of violence and hoſtility, the Northern 
men retired to Stamford in Lincolnſhire, and began to proſecute their ſtudies in 
ſome halls or colleges which had been erected there when it was an univerſity ; but 


in a few years they returned to Oxford again, and laws were enacted, prohibiting _ 


the profeſſion of the liberal arts and ſciences at Stamford, to the . prejudice. of Ox, 
ford univerſity. en 1 

William of Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter, having erected and endowed 
a college at Wincheſter, for teaching a certain number of boys grammar learn-- 


* N 


ing, formed a deſign, about the year 1369, of building a college in Oxford, 


to which they might be removed at a proper time, and paſs through a 

lar courſe of academical ſtudies: he therefore obtained of king Richard the Se- 
cond, in the third year of his reign, a licence, dated the 3oth ke une 1379, for 
carrying his deſign into execution; he laid himſelf the firſt ſtone of a 
ſtructure, which being finiſned in 1386, he called New Colle 


and on the 14th 


of April, in that year, the warden and fellows were admitted with great ſolemni- 
ty. The ſtatutes, habits, cuſtoms, and privileges of this college are different 
from thoſe of any other college in the univerſity. 8 1 f 7 


Richard Fleming, biſhop of Lincoln, in 1427, being the ſixth year of Henry 
the Sixth, began a college here for one rector, ſeven fellows, and two chaplains, 


- which he deſigned as a ſeminary of divines, who might confute the doctrines of 


TX. All 
Souls Col- 
lege. 


Wickliff; but before this deſign was completed, he died, and Thomas Rotheram, - 
biſhop of Lincoln, in the year 1475, finiſhed the building of the college, and 
encreaſed its revenues; he gave it a body of ſtatutes, and called it Lincoln Col- 


lege. 


In the year 1437, Henry Chichley, -archbiſhop of Canterbury, began a college 
here, which he endowed for a warden and forty fellows, chiefly with the lands 
of alien priories, which were diſſolved in the reign of Henry the Fifth. In 
1438, the biſhop procured a charter for incorporating this ſociety ; he called the 
college Collegium Animarum omnium defunctorum de Oxon. and hither he ſoon after- 
wards ſent a body of ſtatutes, directing the election of the fellows to be upon All 


Souls day annually. | 


All the buildings of this college, except the cloiſters upon the eaſt ſide of the 


quadrangle, were erected during the life of the founder. 


X. Magdalen 
College. 


In14 58, William Patten, called alſo Wainfleet, biſhop 'of Wincheſter, founded 
a college here, on the fite where an hoſpital dedicated to St. John had formerly 


ſtood, and endowed it, among other lahds, with thoſe belonging to the hoſpital, * 


for the maintenance of a preſident, and fifty graduate ſcholars, whom he directed 


to be augmented or reduced, as the revenues encreaſed or diminiſhed. He called 
the ſociety by the name of Mary Magdalen College. a 


* 


magnificent 
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In the I 51 1, being che hth, William Smith, biſhop XI. Brazen- 
of os ts chancellor ;of 892 we gb. Sutton, of Preſtbury noſe e 
near Macclesfield; a; market town of Cheſhire, founded a college for a principal 
and ** ſcholars, — called bus naſe op We "on the Fall of the ſame , 
name, diſtinguiſhed i _ on ne of which bal 
this college was partly built. 1 


In 1513, Richard Fox, Me of Wincheſter, founded a college here for a XII. Corpus. 
warden, certain monks, and ſecular canons,” deſigned as à ſeminary to the priory cry Col. 
of St. Swithin in Wincheſter but the founder, in 1546, converted this college '* 
to the uſe of ſecular ſtudents, like the other colleges of the univerſity, and en- | 
larging the buildings, endowed it for a preſident, twenty fellows, two chaplains, 
two clerks, two — and three lecturers | in YET, ah ns nn giving 


it the name of Corpus-Chriſti College. 


In 1525, the ſeventeenth of Henry the Ei ahh, Themes Wolley, ae bar of xm. Chriſt 
Sancta Cæcilia, and archbiſhop of York, — two bulls of Pope Clement the Church Col- 
Seventh, for diſſolving above forty monaſteries, and converting their eſtates to- lege. 
wards building and Ayres us two — one at Ipſwich, a . town of 
Suffolk, the p inaPs nativ1 oa Wwe 0x at-Oxford z he alſo pro- 
cured a royal charter, dated the 13th of July 1525, impowering him to build and 
endow a college, by the name of Cardinal College, upon the ſite of a priory dedi- 
cated to Frideſwide, one of the religious houſes juſt diſſolved; and to Fray in this 
college a dean, ſecular canons, — other gownmen, for the ſtudy of the liberal 
arts and ſciences ; and towards their maintenance, to purchaſo an eſtate of 2000 l. 
per annum, and convey it to the ſociety. 


4 
The canal, two days after the date of the 1 laid the foundation of this 
college with great ſolemnity; but being impeached of high treaſon in . — 
fore the buildings were finiſhed, all the eſtates and poſſeſſions of this ſoci 
forfeited to the king, which put a ſtop to the buildings for three years, at the rows 
of which time, the * iſſued out letters patent, ordering the building to be car- 
ried on, the ſame revenues to be ſettled on the ſociety, and the foundation to be 
called king Henry the Eighth's College; but being afterwards diſſatisfied with 
this appointment, he ſup 5 Med the in tution in 1545, and in the year follow- 
ing erected the church this college into a cathedral, by the name of the Ca- 
thedral Church of Chriſt in Oxford, founded by king Henry the Eighth, and ſet- 
tled in it a biſhop, dean, and eight canons, eight clerks, eight choriſters, a 
muſic-maſter, an organiſt, and forty ſtudents, who were to be choſen yearly from 
. and the number of whom was — by queen Eliza- 
5 | 


Among the religious houſes diſſolved by king n the Eighth, W was ax1V. Trini- 
college here for the education of the monks of the cathedral. church of 1 ty College. 
which was therefore called Durham College, This houſe being — dan b 
Edward the Sixth, in 1552, the ſeventh year of his reign, to his _ ſician orge ; 
Owen, was, in 1554, purchaſed by Sir Thomas Pope knight, who, in 1555, re- 


paired the building, and endowed it for a preſident, we fellows, ans eight 
ſcholars, calling it Fri 2 


Trinity College. 


1 » 
; » 
- 8 1 
# 
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XV. St. la 1555, being the ſecond of Philip and 


Bap: iſtꝰ 
Folleser id of London, pure 


0 196 a © 35 | 
Mary, Sir Thomas White, alderman - 
a building belonging 10 this univerſity, called St. Bernard's 
„formerly in poſſeſſion of the monks r en- 

chap- 


__dowed it, the name of St. John Baptiſt's College, for a preſident, =o 
and roach ages ye. war" three lay clerks, and fix choriſters z but 
c 


lains, lay clerks, and choriſters, were about twenty years afterwards ſuppreſſed 
by the preſident and fellows. | 


charter from queen Elizabeth, for building and endowing a colle 
principal, eight fellows, and eight ſcholars; the queen d to tunber 
tor the building, upon condition that ſhe ſhould have the firſt nomination of the 
principal, fellows and ſcholars, and that the college ſhould be called Collegium Feſu 
infra civitatem & univerſitatem Oxon. ex fundatione reginæ Elizabethe , whence this 
fociety claim the honour of a royal founder. * a 


XVI. Wad- Nicholas Wadham, Eſq; ſometime a commoner in this univerſity, 
ham College. having laid the of building a college here, directed it to be carried into exe- 
cution by his will; and accordingly, Dorothy his widow and executrix, in 1609, 
purchaſed the ſite of a diſſolved priory of the canons of St. Auſtin in this city, and 
erected a noble q with ſtatues of herſelf and her huſband over the weſt- 
ern gate; and having procured a royal charter, impowering her to endow it for a 
warden, fifteen fellows, fafteen ſcholars, two chaplains, two clerks, and other in- 
ferior officers, by the name of Wadham College, it was opened, and the ſeveral 
members admitted accordingly,/ on the 12th of April 1613. 


Called In 1571, Hugh Price, doctor of the canon laws in this univerſity, — 
niſh 


XVIII. Pem- Thomas Tiſdale, of Glimpton, near Woodſtock, Eſq; by his will, dated the 
broke Col- zoth of June 1610, left 3000 l. to purchaſe an eſtate, for the maintenance of cer- 
= tain fellows and ſcholars, to be choſen from the free ſchool of Abingdon in Berk- 
ſhire, into any college of this univerſity. The truſtees of this will offered to en- 
creaſe the ſociety of Baliol College, by Mr. Tiſdale's legacy, with ſeven felows 
and fix ſcholars, but not coming to an agreement, Dr. Richard Whightwick, for- 
merly a member of Baliol College, perſuaded the truſtees of Mr. Tiſdale's will to 
rchaſe a building, originally belonging to the priory of St. Frideſwide, called 
adgate-hall, for the ſettlement of this charity; and promiſed, upon that con- 
dition, that he himſelf would be a conſiderable benefactor. Mr. Tiſdale's truſtees, 
therefore, procured a royal charter, dated June the 2gth, 1624, impowering 
them to found a college within the limits of Broadgate-hall, for one maſter, ten 
fellows, and ten ſcholars, by the name of Pembroke college, which name was 
given it in honour of William earl of Pembroke then chancellor of the univerſity. 
The royal charter alſo impowered George archbiſhop of Canterbury, William 
earl of Pembroke, and Dr. Richard Whightwick, to make a body of ſtatutes for 
the ſociety, who were allowed to purchaſe lands and tenements to the yearly value - 
of 7001. Soon after this, the fellows and ſcholars were put in 2 of their 
college; but the number of ſtudents increaſing ſo much, that the building could 
not accommodate them, the ſociety. annexed to their college certain chambers, 
called Abingdon lodgings, and Camby lodgings. | 


* 2 In this univerſity there was a hall called Gloceſter-hall, from having been origi- 
ceſter Col- 


_ nally a ſeminary for educating ay” monks of Gloceſter. On the ſuppreſſion of - 4 
; | | bies 


Ga FT o ES - 


bies it fell into the king's hands ; and afterwards, 
Elizabeth, it came to one Mr. it 

Thomas White, founder of St. John College, and by him 
ſome meaſure, endowed, and conveyed to that ſociety, who 
ſtudents, under a principal; but in 1714, this hall was endowed 
Cooke of Aſtley, near the city of Worceſter, in the county of that 
a provoſt, fix fellows, and fox ſcholars ; N ade was "erected to a 
amm 


Here was a building formerly called Hart-hall from Elias de Hartford, Who, XX. Hart 
in the reign of Edward the Firſt, demiſed it under this name to ſome ſcholars of ford Collega. 


the univerſity. It was afterwards purchaſed by Walter Seapledon, biſhop of Exe- 
ter, and founder of Exeter College, who, on the 10th of May 131 2, ——— 
2 ted him, for aſſigning this hall, Ne with another tenement called 
> Hell; 4 bene i Geltalars: So long as the ſcholars comimed 
hve, ie WT Hall; but removing, it recovered its former 
name. Exeter had long the nominacon of a 
many of the fellows of 1 refided here 

was i Here were —— to whom the urmver- 
fity paid a yearly penſion of 50 l. upon account of the abbat and monks of Glaſten- 
bury, a market town of Somerſetſhire, for the maintenance of ſuch youth as were 
ſent hither from Glaſtenbury ſchool : but this hall being endowed by its late prin- 
cipal, Dr. Richard Newton, for a principal, four ſenior fellows, or tacors; and 
junior fellows, or aſſiſtants, beſides a certain number of ſtudents, or ſcholars, 
was, upon the 8th of September 1740, mam by che name of Flart- 
fond Calle. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES: & Te 


Upon the converſion of the Saxons. to the Chriſtian faith, Keneg) 
the Weſt Saxons, gave Dorcheſter to St. Birine, the le of 
the place of his refidence. About the year 645 St. Birine built a church 
and made this the ſeat of his biſhopric, which then c nt ting 
kingdoms of the Weſt Saxons and Mercians. This conti iſhop tall 
diſhop Retnights mne nnn Lincoln, about the 
"ou 1086, | | 

| 43 

Here „enn — Lineo ally, 
about the year 1140, dedicated to St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. Wa and en- 
dowed, at the diſſolution, with 219 J. 12 8. per annum. 


3, 


About the Didanus, a. petty king in theſe parts, is aid 0 * 
founded a —— + dedicated to St. Mary, and All Saints, which at 
firſt conſiſted of twelve religious virgins of noble birth, under the government of 
his own daughter Frideſwide, who was buried here, and afterwards canon ized for 
a ſaint ; whence this monaſtery, in courſe of time, was dedicated to her: memory, 


and almoſt always called by her name. 


This houſe, after havi ſucceſſively been in a the poſſeſfon of ſecular canons, 
monks, prieſts, and — canons, of the order of St. Auſtin, continued i in. being, 


SEEM EE ST I: | 
till it was diſſolved by pope Clement the Seventh, at the inſtance of cardinal Wal. 
ſey, when its annual revenues were rated at 2241. 48. d. Upon the ſite of this 
1onaſtery, Chriſt-church College was founded, and partly endowed, by its reve- 


nues, as was mentioned before. 


In the caſtle of Oxford there was a collegiate church for ſecular canons, founded 
and endowed in 1074, by Robert D'Oily, and Roger Iveri; but this church, 
with all its revenues, was, in 1149, annexed. to a' houſe: of regular canons at 
Oſeney, near this city; and the buildings were afterwards occupied by ſtu- 


There is an ancient manuſcript, quoted by ſome writers, which makes mention 
of a monaſtery here, dedicated to St. Aldatus, before the year 1122. 2 


About a mile eaſtward of this city, there is yet in being a little hoſpital, dedi- 
cated to St. Bartholomew, as ancient as the reign of king Henry the Firſt. It 
conſiſted formerly of a maſter, who was a prieſt, two healthful brethren, ſix in- 
firm or leprous brethren, anda clerk. In 1328, king Edward the Third gave it 
to Oriel College, upon condition of maintaining in it a chaplain 'and eight poor 
brothers. Cf . n 


Here was an hoſpital dedicated to St. John N conſiſting of a maſter and 
ſeveral brothers and ſiſters, in the reign of king John: king Henry the Third new 
founded, or at leaſt new built it, in 1233, laying the firſt ſtone himſelf; and king 
Henry the Sixth gave tHe maſter and brethren leave to give up and convey this 
houſe, and all the eſtates belonging to it, to William Wainfleet biſhop of Win⸗ 
cheſter, about the year 1456, who, on or near the ſite of it, laid the foundation of 
Magdalen college. TN EN F 


The Dominican friars, upon their coming to England in 1221, repaired to Ox- 
ford, where Iſabel de Bulbec, widow to Robert earl of Oxford, gave them 

round in a pariſh called St. Edward's, upon which to build a houſe and chapel ; 
but about forty years afterwards they removed their habitation to a little iſland, 
near a gate called Watergate, in a pariſh called St. Ebb's, which was given them 
by king Henry the Third; and here they continued till the diſſolution. 


The Franciſcan friars came to Oxford in 1224, and ſettled alſo in St. Ebb's pa- 
riſh, 'in houſes aſſigned them by Richard le Mercer, Richard le Miller, Thomas 
Walongs, and others. OS b | © 


The Carmelite friars firſt ſettled in this city in 1225, in an houſe given them 
by Nicholas de Molis, ſometime governor of the caſtle of Oxford, on the weſt 
ſide of a ſtreet called Stockwell ſtreet, on the ground where Worceſter College 
now ſtands ; but ſixty years afterwards, king Edward the Second gave to twenty- | 
four of theſe friars 'a royal palace called .de built by king Henry the 
Firſt, in the north part of the city, where they continued till the diſſolution. 


Without the weſt gate of this city, near the caſtle, on a piece of ground where 
formerly ſtood a church dedicated to St. Benedict, king Henry the Third placed 
1 ä * eee | the 
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the friars de Sacco, eee 
mendicant orders, in 1 30 33/2 ; 


King Henry the Third, in 1268, the friars heremites, of the order of St. 
Auſtin, a piece of ground in a Faule ia .. 


chapel and lodgings; and here e eee 


on che ſouth de of the feet Witbut the euft re; over Maas 
Hall, Edmund earl of Cornwall founded a ſmall and 
friars, of the redemption of captives, in 12913 in which, and in a chapel dedi- 
cated to the Trinity, within Eaſtgate, the. brethren of this order, and ſeveral 
— Who lived wpon' ahi; eee AI cas Ar 3 — 
ution 


The cipuched friars had, ina place called Maw not far Roni 


hall, an houſe given them by Richard Cary, mayor of this city, ſometime in the 
reign of Ed the Firſt; ar aboe th Year gb. they procured an houle and 


2 near St. Peter's church in the Eaſt. 0 
At Enſham, near Oxford, there was a Benedictine abbey, built and endowed 


by Ailmer earl of Cornwall and Deyonſhire, before the year 1005, dedicated to 


the Virgin Mary, St. Benedict, and All Saints, and valued, upon the n 
at 42 1 J. 16s. 1 d. per annum. 


At Cogges, near Witney, there was an alien 
nate to the he ab of the Triaityrat Fiſcam 
bebe here by the anceſtors of Manaſſer 

fore the year 1103. 


{ 


Before the year 1081, Hugh de Grentemaiſnil ve to de bez Lf $t. Ebrul; 


at Utica in Normandy, the manor and church of Charleton, _— Woodſtock ; - 


and here is ſuppoſed to have been an _ Fes ſubordinate 8 that Tf 
abbey. "11 fu 
| | 1 ni ed 29 v an ind 


Robert D'Oily, nephew to * rſt of the N name, buile i in 1129, in one * 
the iſlets made by the river Thames, called Oſeney iſlands, not far from the caſtl 
of Oxford, a priory of canons Auguſtines, dedicated beck the Virgin Mary: - T 
houſe, in Dae ſhort time after, became an NA at the diſſolution, had 
yearly revenues, valued at 654 I. 108. 2 d. 


NI 7X 10 1A 


Upon the erection of the new bihoprics by 1 king thy thi Eighth; in 1 542, 
this abbey was changed into a cathedral church, dedicated to Chriſt and the Vir- 
gin Mary, in which were ſettled a dean and fix prebendaries, who were the chap- 
ter of the biſhop of Oxford; but this eſtabliſhment continued not above three or 


four years, for in 1546, the conventual church of St. Frideſwide; then called 


King Henry the Eights 844 was made the cathedral, and called Chr 
Church. ' == 


5 founded 


r rer n e | 


for Trimtarian. 


priory of Black FIERO ſubordi. | 
in Normandy, who ſeem to have been 
„ lord of the ** 


At a place called ef i Jer Ip tiicre! was an b abba Cleans a 5 


153˙ 
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founded by Robert Gait z but the monks of this place were ſoon after, on acoauat 
of the low and unhealthy ſituation of the place, removed to 7 


| Tike, wh hee tee goed bigs b RS 
ſtery on, in 1137. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and endowed, an the 
ſuppreſſian, with a yearly revenue of 256L 13 8. 7 d. 


About the end of the INN eie Slands, or king Edward the 
Nee Richard Quatermain ee e 
town, 


- Abaut the end of the ig, of kieg lian he Kick, John of St. John gave 
ſome ground at Godſtow, near Oxford, to a religious matron called Editha, who, 
in the reign « of king Stephen, — 4 abbey Tho 2 os dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary and St. King Henry the Second w 
benefacer to this abbey, an account, as is thought, A Rofamond Clifford his 
concubine's having been interred here. The, revenues of this en upon is 
diſſolution, amounted to 2741. 5s. 10 d. ger am 


'  Quees Maud, wife of king Stephen, gave the manos of Temple-Comley, near 
Qzford, to the knights templars, * houſe of their order upon it, in in 
which wers a preceptor and brethren, wha afterwards removed to 


Sandford, near Oxford, the manor of which place was given to the templars by 
Sir Thomas de Sandford, in the tirat Ka the Firſt, or king 

After the diſſolution, of this order, the knights hoſpitalers on of this 
place, and made it the chief reſidence of a preceptor and brei | 


At Gosford, near 222 there ſeems to have been an houſe of ſiſters of the order 
of St. John of eruſalem, who were removed about the year 1180, ta Buckland, 
north-weſt of Frome Selwood, a market town of Somerſetſhire. This houſe, 
and the eſtate belonging to it, were given to this order by Robert D'Oily, and 
Henry his ſon, and continued in poſſeſſion of the Etats who about 1234 
built an oratory or chapel i in it, till che diſſolution. 


At Rruern,, near Banbury, there was an the: for Ciltertian AY faunded 
by Nicholas Baſlet in. 1147, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary, with revenues va- 
| Jugd upon the ſuppreſſion at 124 1. 10 8. 10 d. per anuum. 


At Cold Norton, near Chippi Norton, William Fitz-Allan the Second, in the 
beginning of the reign of king x ck the Second, built an hoſpital or priory of 
the order of St, A —— 5 — to St. Mary, St. John the Evangeliſt, and 
St. Giles, and didelved in the eleventh year of the reign of king Henry the Seventh. 


At Milton, on the ſouth fide af Banbu 3 was a priory of Black monks, 
a cell to the monaſtery of Abingdon in Ber 


At Littlemore, near Oxford, there was a priory of Benedictine nuns, founded 
On. time of Henry the Second, ar before, and dedicated to L 
| icholas 
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Nicholas. It was one of the-ſinall monaſteries ſuppreſſed by the pope's bull: in 


1524, and given to cardinal Wolſey; towards fou his new college at Oxford, 


now called Chriſt- church College, and its * at its ſuppreſſion, une 
at 33 l. 68. 8d. per annum. 


At Studley, north-eaſt of Oxford; on the borders — Bernard 
de St. Walerico, about the middle of the reign of king Henry the Second, built 
and endowed a priory for Benedictine nuns, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
About the time of the ſuppreſſion here were fifteen nuns, whoſe 8 
ann to 821. 48. 4d. | 


ks of 


8 eus Beg was a ſmall priory of Aug 
Henry the Second. It was dedicated to the 
ſuppreſſion, with 601. 6 s. 5 d. per amp. 


At Caverſham, upon the borders of Berkſhire, and near Reading in that coun. 
ky, thers wis's ih priory, cell to the monaſtery at Nottely in Buckinghamſhire, 


At Biceſter, Gilbert Baſſet, baron of Hedingdon, in 3 182, built a monaſtery for 
a prior and eleven black canons, dedicated tothe Virgin Mary and St. Eadburgh, 
and yalued upon the ſuppreſſion at 1471. 28. 10. Per am. 


A licence was granted in 1355, to Nicholas Jurdan hermite, warden of a chapel 
here, dedicated to St. John Baptiſt, to found an hoſ pital in this town for poor and 
infirm people, to be dedicated tothe Virgin Mary and St. John Baptiſt, and to pur- 
chaſe lands for endowing it, to the value of 5 L Jr ens but 9 
that this deſign was ever put in execution, | 


At Clatercote, near Jon, the moſt northerly 
was founded in the time 1 „ a ſmall Awg — of the Sempringham 
order, dedicated to St. ! the- ſuppreſſion here were a prior and four 
canons, who were endowed with 34. 122 1 per annum. 


At Burford there was a ſmall prioty or hof pitol, dedicated to St. John the Evan- 
geliſt, valued, upon. the diſſolution, at rig 68. 6d. Per annum. | 


At Minſter Lovel, near Witney, here os church which wan gent the abbey 
of St. Mary de Ibreio in Normandy, b which Maud the wife of William Lovel, before 


the eighth year of king John, u ich it became an alien priory of Benedic- 
tine monks to that forall monaſtery. 


age in this county, there 


In or near the town of Banbury, there was an hoſpital before the reign of king 


John, dedicated to St. John, conſiſting of a prior or maſter, and ſeveral leprous 
brethren and ſiſters, who had revenues on me ſuppreſſion valued at 1 5 l. 1 8. 10 d. 
per annum. 


Here is faid to have been a college dedicated to wt Mary, and valued, upon 
the. Juppreſſion, at 48 1.68. per annuum. 


At Wroxton, north-weſt of Banbury, there was a priory of Auguſtin — 
Vor. II. Bb * 


186 


o. I WS DD a 8 3 HS 
founded in the begi beginging of the reign of king Hewry the Think, by Mickad Bhs" 


let, and dedicated Mary. Here were ten religious upon the fup- 
preſſion, whoſe yearly revenues. — to no more than 721 145 34 fer an. 


num. 


1 menden af an hoſpital at Woodltock, in che fourth year of Henry the 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for this COUNTY. þ 


This county ſends nine members to parliament ; two knights of the ſhire for 
the county, two citizens for the city rern ro gale, 
ſity, two for. the e Woodſtock, and one for Banbury. 
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PR preſent name of this county n 
tient Saxon name Roxeland, the etymology of which is altogether un- 
known. Some have thought it was called Rotelund, or Riddland, i. e. Red- 
land, from the redneſs of the ſoil; but the foil is not more red than that of other 
counties: ſore have ſuppoſed it was called NRotandaluniia, betguſe its forth Ws 
rownd; But its form was not round when this name; of which _—_ 
tended to be a contracted compoſition, ts ſup to have been 

after it was called Rutland, a vety large part of * called Wuen wee 
was taken out of Northamptonſhire. 


| | "of 


BOUNDARIES, EXTENT, and ITO AION, 


north 


An} USES 0 * max C4 4 r 


7 * 
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corruption or contraction of the n- 


This county is bounded on the north and north-· eaſt by Lincolnſhire ; on thi 
ſouth and "ſouth-eaſt by No ptonſhire; and on the wel, north weſt, and 
ſouth-weſt, by * ths TT: oy county in England, meaſuring from 


- 


* . 
DT as 


_ - 2 — - * 


R. UT, $57.4: ULF« $8. 
north to ſouth only fifteen miles, from eaſt to weſt ten miles, and is but forty 


miles in circumference * Okeham, the county town, is diſtant” ninety-fix miles. 
north-north-weſt from London. | 55 206845 


R IV E R s. 2 
Rutlandſhire is watered by two rivers, the Welland and the Gwaſh. The Wel- 


land, which runs on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt, has been deſcribed in the account 
. of Lincolnſhire. | | | 


The Gwaſh, or Waſh, as it is commonly called, riſes near Okeham, in a diſ- 

trict of the county ſurrounded with hills, and called the Vale of Catmoſe, a name 

ſuppoſed to have been derived from Coet Maes, which in the ancient Britiſh lan- 

guage ſignifies a woody territory. This river runs eaſtward, and dividing the 
_ nearly into two equal parts, falls into the Welland near Stamford in Lin- 

colnſhire. 1 | 1 7 


AIR. SOIL, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 
The air of this county is eſteemed as good as that of any in England. The 
ſoil is very fruitful, in corn and paſture ; and that of the Vale of Catmoſe in 
particular, is equal to any in the kingdom. It affords ao ohh — abundance of 


wood for firing. This county produces much cattle, particularly ſheep, and the 
rivers, the waters of which are remarkably good, yield great plenty of fiſh. 


MANUFACTURES. 
Rutlandſhire is not remarkable for any manufacture. | 

CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. 
This conne is divided into five hundreds; it has no cd, and contains only two 


market towns. It lies in the province of Canterbury and dioceſe of Peterborough, 
and is divided into forty-eight pariſhes. | 


MARKET TOWN'S. 
The market towns are Okeham and Uppingham. 


OxBHAM is ſuppoſed to be ſo called from ſome oak trees which grow in its 
neighbourhood. It is pleaſantly ſituated in the Vale of Catmoſe, and has an an- 
cient caſtle almoſt in ruins, which was built by Walkelin de Ferrariis, in the 
reign of William the Conqueror. In this. caſtle. is a hall, called the ſhire hall, 
where the aſſizes are held, and the public buſineſs of the county tranſacted. The 

. © town is pretty well built, and has a church, dedicated to All Saints, which is a 
fine ſtructure, with a lofty ſpire. A free ſchool and an hoſpital were built here 
and endowed in the reign of king James the Firſt, by Mr. Robert Johnſon, par- 
ſon of North Luffenham, about four or five miles ſouth-eaſt of this town; and a 
charity ſchool was opened in 1711, for teaching and cloathing twelve boys and 
twelve girls. Here is alſo an hoſpital, very much decayed, which was founded 

4 | . er 


KT HS A F 90.8 
and endowed in ee * 
Mr. William Dalby, merchant, Exton, about 


At Burley on the Hill, CPE ALE Yin in 6 Gur bog) 
ing to the earl of Winchalſes, which pride of this little MO and is in- 
deed one of the fineſt E in England. 


Urea e its name from its 0 080 Aa « riſing ground 11 is = 
_ diſtant from London 87 miles, and is a neat, com & well b town, with an | 
hoſpital and a free ſchool, both founded in 1584, by Mr. Johnſon, the founder of 

the free ſchool of Okeham. In this place the ſtandard for the weights and mea- 


ſures of the county is appointed: to de kept, eee We erer 
| Uppingham. is: famous for horſe races. 


CURLOSITIES. 


The only ſubje& of curioſity for which this county is remarkable, is one je. 
frey Hudſon, a man born at Okeham in 1619, who, when he was ſeven years old, 
was rot above ven wakes a they though his parents, who had ſeveral other chil- * 
dren of the uſual ſtze, were and luſty. At'char'age he was taken ie che 
family of the duke of Buckingham ; e 5 | 
through this county, were entertained at the duke's ſeat at Burley on $ 
he was ſerved up to table in a cold pye. Between the ſeventh and the thirtieth - 
ars of his age, he did not advance many inches in ſtature, but ſoon after thi 
e fhot up to the height of three feet nine inches, which he never mores; os 
He was given to Henrietta Maria, co of ſho Charles the Firſt, probably at 
the time when he was ſerved up in that princeſs wo him as her 
dwarf, and * to have ofter: « em joyed him on neee, abroad 


In the civil wars he was made a captain of horſe in the kin s ſervice, and 
he accompanied the queen, his miſtreſs, to France, from whence he was baniſhed 
for killing a brother of lord Crofts in a duel, on horſeback. He was afterwards. 
taken lng by a Turkiſh corſair, and was many years a/ ſlave in Barbary ; but 
being redeemed, he came to England, and in 1678, upon ſuſpicion of being con- 
cerned in Oates's plot, was taken up and committed priſoner to the Gatehouſe in 
Weſtminſter, where he lay a conſiderable N but was at laſt e and 


died in 1682, at the age of 6xty-three. 


ANTIQUITIES 


This: e in the time of the Romans, was part of the diſtrict inhabited 1 E 7 
the Coritani, of whom mention has been made in the account of Derbyſbire rn 
and under the Saxons it was part of the kingdom of Mercia. 


Market Overton, a village three miles diſtant" from Okeham, is eres ep N 
bave been the Roman ſtation, called Matgidunum by Antoninus. That this was 1 
a Roman ſtation, appears from a great number of Roman coins that have at dif- 
ferent times been dug up here; and that it was, Margidunum, is conjectured "ou 


Ancient cuſ- 
tonis. 


the exact correſpondence of the diſtances between this place and other Noman 
ſtations, as laid down in the Itinerary, as well as from the etymolagy of the 
name; Margidunum being ſuppoſed to have been derived from the ancient Britiſh 
word Marga, which fignifies Limeſtone, a fort of marle or ſtony. ſubſtance, with 
which this place fo abounds, that the inhabitants manure their ground with it. 


At Ketton, a village ſouth-eaſt of Okeham, there is a rent collected yearly from 
the inhabitants, by the ſheriff of the county, af two; ſhillings pro ocreis regine, 
i, e. for the queen's boots. The occaſion of this tax does not appear. : 


An ancient cuſtom is ſtill preſerved at-Okehatn, which. requires that ev 

of the realm, the firſt time he comes within the preeincts of this lordſhip, ſhall | 
forfeit a ſhoe from the horſe he rides on, to the lord of the caſtle and manor, - 
unleſs he agrees to redeem. it with money; in which caſe a ſhoe is made accord- 
ing to his directions, and ornamented, in p rtion to the ſum given, way 
of fine, and nailed on the caſtle hall door. me ſhoes are of curious workman- 
ſhip, and ſtamped with the names of the donors ; ſome are made very large, and 


* 


ſome gilt. 

The ancient lords of the place were of the family of Ferrers, the arma of which 
are three horſe ſhoes, and the name Ferrers is derived fram the Latin, Ferrarius, 
which ſignifies 2 worker in iron, or a ſmith and ſuch are farviers the ſhoe- makers 
for horſes. "I a | 

As the ancient lords therefore muſt be ſuppoſed to have had a right of exa&- 
ing ſome forfeiture upon entering; thei manor, as an acknowledgement of their 
right, the name and arms will account for making the forfeiture in this place a 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 

At Edyweſton, ſouth-eaſt of Okebana, there was ap alien, prigey of Benedictine 
monks, cell to the abbey of St. George: at Banquervill, in Normandy, to which 
it was given by Witham de  Tankervilh, chamberlaia- to king Henry the Firſt. 
About the fourteenth year of Richard; the Segand, it was conveyed to the Car- 
thuſians of Coventry, a city of Warwickſhire, r * 


e 
" 


At Brook, ſouth of Okeham, there was a ſmall priory of regular canons, of 
the order of St. Auguſtine, founded by Hugh Ferrers, in the time of king Rich- 
ard the Firſt. It was ſubordinate to the moughery of Kenelwarth, near the city 
of Coventry, in Warwickſhire, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Its revenues 
on the ſuppreſſion, were valued at 401. per annum. 3 


At Manton, ſouth-eaſt of Okeham, there was. a chantry or college, founded 


about the twenty-fifth year of Edward the Third. Here alſo appears to have 


been an hoſpital; but no farther particulars relating to either houſe are 
known. 3 el 
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HRoOP SHIRE * a name formed, from hs ancient Saxon name = hy 
8 bynrgrejne, gcinypycine, and 8c hobbycie, which were derived from 


-byhiq, the Saxon name of Shrewſbury, the county town It is alſo called 
by wag or 2. 72 of Salop, from Salep, a name by which the town of Shrewſbury | 
was | 1 by the Normans. 1 ** | | t 


BOUNDARIBS, FORM, EXTENT, and SITUATION: 


This county is bounded on the north by, Cheſhire, and part of: Flintſhire, in 
the principality of Wales; on the ſouth by Worceſterſhire, Herefordſhire, and 
part of Radnorſbire in Wales on the eaſt by Staffordſhire ; and on the weſt b 
the counties of Denbigh and Montgomery, in Wales. It is reckoned the largeſt 
inland county in England. It is of an oval form, Wy miles in length, from 

"Vit. I Se 8 north 
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tar. Both theſe ſubſtances are uſed: for caulk) 


8. 5 CO £0 
north to ſouth, thirty-three miles in breadth, from eaſt to weſt, and. 134 miles im 
cireumference: Shrewſbury, which is nearly in the center of the county, is 137 
miles north-weſt of London. | "0 x 


RIVERS 


The chief rivers of this county are the-Severn, the Temd, and the Colun. The: 
Severn, which runs through the county from welt to eaſt, and divides it nearly. 
into two equal parts, has been deſcribed in the account of Gloceſterſhire. The 
Temd riſes in the north part of Radnorſhire, and running eaſtward, and ſeparating: 
Shropſhire from the counties of Radnor, Hereford, and Worceſter, falls into the 
Severn near the city of Worceſter. The Colunz oy Clun, xiſes near Biſhops Caſtle,, 
a borough town of this county, and running-ſouthward; diſcharges itſelf into the 
Temd, not far from Ludlow, another borough town. Other leſs confiderable- 
ſtreams in this county, are the Ony, the Warren, the Corve,, the Rea, the Tern, 
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The air is pure and healthy, but the coünty being mountainous, it is in many 
places ſharp and piercing. | Nr | 

The ſoil is yarious : the northern and' eaſtern of the county ield 
plenty of wheat and barley, but the ſouthern 1 parts, which are hilly,. 


are not ſo fertile, yet afford paſturage for ſheep and cattle; and along the banks 


of the Severn there are large rich meadows, that produce abundance of graſs.. 
Here are mines of copper, lead, iron, ſtone, and lime-ſtone, and the county 
abounds. with, unexhauſtible pits of coal. Between, the ſurface of moſt, of the coal 

ound, and the coal, there hes a ſtratum of a black, hard, but very porous ſub- 
ſtance, which being ground. to powder in proper mills, and well boiled with water 
n coppers, depoſits the earthy or Fitty parts at the bottom, and throws up a. 
Ran Bous matter to the ſurface of the water, which by evaporation is brought 

the conſiſtency of pitch: an oil is alſo produced from the ſame ſtratum, by diſ- 
tillation, which, mixed with the bituminous ſubſtance, dilutes it into a kind of 
| ge ſhips, and; are better for that 
urpoſe than pitch or tar; for they never crack, and, it is thought they might 
be uſeful againſt the Worm. | 12 3 | , A 


The rivers of * county yield great plenty of trout, pike, la "TIE WOES 
carp, cels, and other freſh water fith. Nenn. * ng. 


MANUFACTURES. 


Shrewſbury is famous for the manufactures of Welch cottons and flannels; and 
Bridgenorth, a borough town, for ſtockings. Bridgenorth is alſo furniſhed with 
common artificers of every kind, who make and ſell clothes, iron tools, and in- 
ſtruments of all ſorts, and the other ordinary manufactures of the kingdom. 


CIVIL 


8 * a 0 1 n 1 R E 


cIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL vivisroxs ” 


"This county is divided into fifteen hundreds : 5 has no N N contains "1 
teen market towns. It lies in the province of Canterbury art of it Which 
lies ſouth of the Severn, under the juriſdiction of the ep 6 Hereford, and 
that which lies north, is r Rl biſhop of Coventry and/Litchfield, except Of- 


reve a market town, and a few more places, which con it the biſhop of Wo 2 
Aſa 


The archdeacon of Shrewſbury. is the archdeacon r the three 


The come divided into 170 pariſhes, | 
MARKET Towns. 


The marker towns are Log: > Biidgenorth, Church yo, Wi 50 
yton, Newport, CITY, Wellington, WP — : 
lock Great, and Whitchurch, | Wa e | 


Brsnors CastLy takes its neue om its having formerly ME "It tö the 


Hereford, who probably had a-ſcat or caſtle here. It is 150 miles 
Lende, TS arg ( Tal ee yes Torn 


corporation, 
aldermen. Its market is famous for cattle z ſeveral mo r commodities, and is 
much frequented by the Welch. N ö 


BRfDOENOR TA is alfo called Baxvomoryt, or en which of cheſe three 
names it was firft called by, is uncertain. It was probably called Bridge, from a 
bridge over. the Severn; and Bridge might be corru into Brugge, and Bru- 

es; North was added upon building another bridge to the ſouth of it. Some 


owever contend, that though for reaſons it might have been called firſt 
Bridge, and then Bridge North, yet that its Morſe th name was Brugmorfe, a word 


6 of Brugh, or Burgh, borough, „ e, the name of a neighbouring fo- 
reſt, of which foreſt however no traces remain. It has alſo been thought, chat 
is not formed of Bridge and north, but is a corruption of Brug- 


Bri hb 
kno this is not probable, becauſe, allowing Brugmorfe to have been its 


firſt, name, it bas certainly been called Bridge and Bruges, without the addition 


of morfe or north; and it is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that 14 +" was both . 


and curtailed, ſo as to make only Briuge, or Bruges; beſides, the bridge 
which it is ſuppoſed to be called Bridge, and that other bridge, which tinged 
the addition of N North, are known to exiſt ; but we have — 5 W that 
there ever was the foreſt pretended to have been called Mo 


Bridgenorth is diſtant from London 13 miles, and is a very ancient wok; 
having been built in 382, by the widow. of Ethelred, king of the Mercians. It 
was afterwards fortified with a wall and caſtle, both now in ruins': it had ſe- 
veral great privileges granted it by charters from Henry the Second, and kin 4 
John; and it is governed under king John's charter, by two bailiffs, electe 
yearly out of twenty-four aldermen, by a jury of fourteen men, tagether with 
no common council men, a recorder, town clerk, and other o cers. 


It is a large and lous town, pleaſantly ſituated in a healthy air: The 
9 part of it ſtands upon a rock, on the weſtern bank of the Severn, mw 
Cc2 : | 


ies 


contrivance of thoſe who erecte 
high part of the town a hollow way leads down to the bridge, that is much ad- 
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the reſt on the oppoſite ſide of the river, which has here a very great fall, Theſe 
two parts are called the upper and lower towns; the ſituation of the weſtern di- 


. viſion being ſixty yards kigher than the other. The upper. and lower towns are 
connected by a ſtone bridge of ſeven arches, upon which there is a gate and gate- | 


houſe, with ſeveral other houſes. The whole conſiſts principally of three ſtreets, 


well paved and well built ; one of which, in the Upper Town, lying parallel to 


the river, and called Milk-ſtreet, becauſe it leads to ſome mills, is adorned with 
ſtately houſes, which have cellars dug out of the rock, | | 


Here are two churches, and a free ſchool for the ſons of the burgeſſes, which 
was founded in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and an hoſpital for ten poor widows 
of the Upper Town. Upon the top of a hill above the town, are the remains of 
a caſtle, whence the hill is called Caſtle Hill. This place is ſupplied with good 
water by leaden pipes from a ſpring half a mile diſtant; and the water of the 
Severn 1s alſo thrown up to the top of Caſtle Hill by an engine, which was the 

d the water-works at London Bridge. From the 


mired by ſtrangers, being hewn through the rock to the depth of twenty feet; 


and though the declivity is very great, yet the way is rendered eaſy by ſteps 
and rails. | SR: 


Bridgenorth is a place of great trade, both by land and water : its markets are 
ſtocked with all ſorts of 322 and its fairs are reſorted to from many parts 


of the kingdom, for cattle, ſheep, butter, cheeſe, bacon, linen- cloth, hops, and 
ſeveral other commodities. | | | 


Cuukch STRETTON is 130 miles diſtant from London, and is remarkable for 
a good corn market. | 


CLEBZURx ſtands on the north ſide of the river Temd, at the diſtance of 1 18 


miles from London, It formerly had a caſtle, but has now nothing worthy * of 
note. | | r.. 


DRAYTON is a little obſcure place, 149 miles diſtant from London, diſtin- 
guiſhed only by its marker. Fa | | | 


LupLow is 136 miles from London, and was incorporated by king Edward 
the Fourth. It has a power of trying and executing criminals, diſtin& from the 
county, and 1s governed by two bailiffs, twelve aldermen, twenty-five common 
council men, a recorder, a town clerk, a ſteward; chamberlain, coroner, and other 
officers, It ſtands on the north ſide of the Temd, near its conflux with the Corve, on 
the borders of Worceſterſhire and Herefordſhire. The country round is exceeding 
pleaſant, fruitful, and populous, particularly a vale on the banks of the river Corve, 
called Corveſdale. The town is divided into four wards : it is ſurrounded with walls, 
in which are ſeven gates, and has an old caſtle, built by Roger de Montgomery, 
ſoon after the Conqueſt, great part of which is in ruins; ſome apartments how- 
ever are ſtill entire, with their furniture: the battlements are very high and thick, 
and adorned with towers, It has a neat chapel, in which are the coats of arms 
of ſeveral of the Welch gentry, and over the {table doors are the arms of queen 
Elizabeth, the earl of Pembroke, and others. The walls of the caſtle were at 


firſt 
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two miles, and a'great part of which is now incloſed. This caſtle: was a palace 
belonging to the prince of Wales, in right of his principality; and in an apart- 
ment of the outer gate-houſe of this caltle; the famous Butler, author of Hudi- 
bras, is ſaid to have written the firſt part of that celebrated poem. 


This is a neat and flouriſhing town. It has a large parochial church, with a 


handſome tower, and a ring of fix good bells. This church was formerly colle- 

iate, and in the choir of it there is an inſcription relating to 5 — Arthur, elder 
— to King Henry the Eighth, who died here; and whoſe bowels were depo- 
ſited in this choir. © There is in the ſame choir a cloſer, called the Godt Houſe, 
where the prieſts uſed - to keep their conſecrated utenſils. In the market place 
there is a conduit, with a long ſtone croſs on it; and in a niche on the croſs, is 
the image of St. Laurence, to whom the church was dedicated. Here is an alms- 
houſe for thirty poor people, and two charity ſchools, in which fifty boys and 
thirty girls are both taught and cloathed. This town has a good bridge over the 
Temd, which turns a great many mills in the neighbourhobd, and àcroſs which 
are ſeveral wears. ö 5 e OAK eee e 


This place, where odor are very cheap, receives much benefit from its 
being a great thoroughfare to Wales, and from having the education of the Welch 
youth of both ſexes. Horſe races are poor i in the neighbourhood, at 
which the beſt of company are preſent ;' and the inhabitants are reckoned very 


Fa 
4 


polite. | | 


NeweorrT is 133 miles diſtant from London, and is a good town, with a free 
mmar ſchool, founded by William Adams, a native of this place, and a ha- 
rdaſher of London, and endowed by him to the value of 7000 l. with a library, 

a houſe for the maſter, and a ſalary of 601. a-year, which is faid to be now worth 
1001. and 30 l. a- year for an uſher, Near the ſchool he alſo erected two alms- 
houſes, and gave 5501. towards building a town houſe. Here is alſo an Engliſh 


free ſchool for the poor children of the town, endowed by a private gentleman 


5 > 


with 201. a-year, to which the crown has made an addition of 5 J. a-year. 


Oswe$TRY, or OSWALDSTRY, was originally called Maszxrirtb, and derives 


its preſent name from Oſwald, a king of Northumberland, who being defeated 
here, and ſlain in battle by Penda, a prince of Mercia, was beheaded: and quar- 
tered by order of the conqueror, and his head being fixed upon a pole in this 
place, the pole or tree, was probably called Oſwald's tree, whence the town might 
by corrupugh be afterwards called Oſwaldſtry and Oſweſtry, © 


It ſtands upon the borders of Denbighſhire, at the diſtance' of 157 miles from” 


London, and is a very old town. It was anciently a borough, and is ſtill go- 
verned by two bailiffs, burgeſſes, and other officers. It is furrounded with a wall 
and a ditch, and fortified by a caſtle. It has a church and a good grammar 
ſchool, with an excellent charity ſchool for forty boys, beſides girls, who arc 
cloathed as well as taught. This place had formerly a great trade in Welch cot- 


it fit to accommodate a traveller, 
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tons and flannels, but it is now ſo much decayed, that there is ſcarce a houſe in. 
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And it-is ſtill called in the ancient Britiſh NT ED SIE ifics 4 
brow of alders. It was afterwards called by the Normans Scrope/bury, Sh 
and Salop, but for what reaſon is not known. 


This town had its origin from the ruins of an old Roman cj I about four miles 
diſtant from it, called Uriconium, now reduced to a finall known by the 
name of Wroxeter. It was however under the Saxons a town. 7 conſiderable 
note, and at the time of the Conqueſt was well built, I great reſort. 
It is now one of the moſt i towns in England. and having LEONG incorpo- 
rated by king Charles the Firſt, is overned by's mayor, recorder, ſteward, town 
clerk, twenty-four aldermen, and forty-eight common council-men, who 1 2 
ſword- bearer, three ſerjeants at mace, and other inferior officers, 2 
tion has a power af trying cauſes within itſelf, even ſuch as are cap 
high treaſon. The burgeſſes, who have a right of chuſing — — of 
ment, are in number about 450. Here are twelve incorporated trading 
nies, who repair in their formalities once a- year, on the Monday r 


Whitſuntide, to a place called Kingland, on the ſouth ſide of the town, but on 
the oppoſite bank of the Severn, where they entertain the mayor and corpora- 
tion in arbours, or 2 erected for the purpeſe, each of which is diſti 


by ſome motto or de vices allyding w.one de ee dent lte. It is ſaid 
that king Charles the Second would have erected this town into-a city, but chat 


the townſmen choſe to remain a Jonny for — ml were Fae HEN es 5 


een 5: bs Fan Eo $5 + : 


* 


| "This: town is moſt delightfully ſituated on.an eminence, 2 — ng * 
on eyery ſide but the north, which renders it a peninſula, in form of a horſe ſhoe. 


It is-walled round, and on the north ſide, where the river does not defend it is 


fortified by a caſtie, built by Roger de Montgomery, ſoon after the Norman ch 


queſt; but the walls and caſtle are now in a ruinous condition. The ſtreets a. 8 5 


large, and the houſes in general well built. Here are two fine bridges over the 
river Severn, one of which, called the Welch bridge, has a very. noble 
5 W. e arch of which is the ſtatue of Tilewellin, the lait and 5 
ales, this being the town where the ancient princes of Powis 1 
Wales, uſed to reſide. 


There are in this town, beſides reeting-houſe five churches : St. Chad's, St. 
Mary's, St. Alkman's, St. Julian's, and Hol Croſs, or Abbey Foregate. Here 
is one of the largeſt ſchools in England, firſt founded and endowed by king Ed- 
ward the Sixth, by the name of the Free Grammar School of King Edward the 
Sixth : queen Elizabeth rebuilt it from the ground, and farther endowed it. It 
is a fine fabric, with a very good library, a chapel, and convenient houſes for the 
maſters, of which there are three, with falaries from 30 to 1001. a-year, beſides 
three uſhers, with falaries from 10 to 201. a-year, This building and endow- 
ment, are not inferior to thoſe of ſome colleges of Oxford or Cambridge ; and 
there are ſeveral ſcholarſhips in the univerſity of Cambridge in favour of this 

8 


ſchool. 
Be- 


con 
acres of 1 3 
and the n e e e e eee and has a fine double 


alcove in the center, with ſeats,. on one fide facing the town, and on the on 


fide facing the river. 


'Ehe Made tome 0 f — pe ebe 
families, but the general langu on a =o, is Welch. There ts fuch 
my of proviſions of all Gn 1 in his place, ef] 0 — y ſalmon and other river fiſh, 
town itſelf is fo pleaſant, that it is full of gentry, who have aſſemblies 
— balls hem onee a-weck, al the year round. pr much Welch cottons, freezes, 
and flannels are fold at the W og ten has Ven m 4-week, > fungus or with 
another throughout the year 3 town n many years for its 
delicate cakes' and excellent brawn.. 


WELLINGTON ſtands at the diſtance of 151 miles from London, but "i no- 
thing worthy of note. 


Wrm is ſituated near the un of the Rodan, at the e of 148 miles 


from London. It has a free ſchool, founded and liberally endowed by Sir Tho- 
mas Adams, lord mayor of London, in 1645; and was the birth place of Mr.. 
Wycherley, the elebrated dramatic writer. UN 


Wannen called! alſo GA EAT Whiipet. 10 Aiſfniguiſh it en a Viſkige in 
its neighbourhood, known by the name of Little Wenlock, is 143 miles Ko 
London. It is an ancient corporation, governed, under the charter of Charles the 
Firſt, by a bailiff, a recorder, two juſtices of the peace, and twelve bailiff peers, 
or capital burgeſſes. This etal is ay remarkable for lime-ſtone and tobacco- 


pipe clay. 


Wmrenuncn is e ftustedd on oh bard ef Chithire, at. the diſtance of .1 50: 
miles from London. It is a pleaſant, large, populous town, with a handſome: 
church, in which are ſeveral ancient monuments of the Talbots, earls of Shrewſ- 
bury. In the civil wars this fown is faid to have raiſed | a whole W for the 


ſervice of king Charles the Firſt. 
CURIOSITIES. 


a of the greateſt curioſities in this county. is a well at Broſely, a little to A 3 
the north-eaſt of Wenlock, which exhales a vapour that, when contracted to a well. 


ſmall vent, by an iron cover with a hole in it, catches fire from any flame applied 
to it, and burns up like a lamp, ſo that eggs, or even meat, may be boiled over 


it. Upon taking off the cover the flame goes out; and it is remarkable, that a. 
prong of meat broiled in it, has not the leaſt ſmell or taſte of its fulphureous qua- 
ter the fire is 


ity. The water is extremely cold, and as much fo immediately aft 
put out, as before the MEAT was lighted.. ih 
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A bituminous At Pitchforth, or Pitchford, north-weſt of Wenlock; there is a well, upon the 

well. water of which floats a liquid bitumen, which the people in the neighbourhood ' 
ſkim off, and uſe inſtead of pitch, whence this place- is called Pitchford, Some 
have pretended that this bitumen cures wounds and the epilepſy. 


8 At Shrewſbury ſome human ſkeletons have been found of ſo ſurpriſing a mag- 
to Bennie nitude, that ſeveral of the teeth meaſured three inches in length, and as — 
round, and the thigh bones of ſome were three feet long. ai le 


The famous Thomas Parr, who lived to the amazin age of 152 years, was a 
native of this county. He was called old Parr, and was ſent for to court'by Charles 
the Firſt, a few years before he died. | e et 


The ſweating It is affirmed by hiſtorians, that the ſweating ſickneſs, fo fatal to the inhabi- 
ſickmſs. tants of this kingdom, broke out firſt at Shrewſbury, upon the 15th of April 
1551, and from thence ſpread all over England in about ſix months. Ir chiefly 
attacked the men, and thoſe generally at a middle age, who, if they were per- 
mitted to ſleep while it laſted, which was commonly about twenty-four hours, 
ſeldom waked again. 7 F 


Oſweſtry In the year 1542, great part of the town of Oſweſtry was burnt to the ground: 
twice burnt. and more than 200 houſes were conſumed in 1367. . 


AN TIQGUITIE S. 


Ancient inha- That diviſion of * 1 which lies north of the Severni, is part of the coun: 


bitants, try which in the time of the Romans was inhabited by the Cornavii, of whom 
ſome account has bgen given in the deſcription of Cheſhire ; but that part of the 
county which lies ſouth of the Severn, agen to the Ordovices, a people which 
extended over the greateſt part of Wales, and of whom an account will be given 
in the ee that principality. Shropſhire under the Saxons was part of 
the kingdom of Mercia, . 8 ere 


8 This being a frontier county between England and Wales, was better fortified 
caules. than any other county in England, having no leſs than thirty-two caſtles, beſides 
fortified towns. The extremity of Shropſhire towards Wales, being the limits of 
both countries, was called the Marches of Wales, and governed by ſome of the 
Lords of the nobility of this county, who were ſtiled Lords, of the Marches. Theſe lords, within 
\ arches of the bounds of their ſeveral juriſdictions, acted with a Kind of palatinate authority, 
Wark which approached nearer to ſovereign power, than perhaps any delegated autho- 
rity whatever; but this power, which was generally exerciſed with great inſo- 
lence over the inhabi ants of the Marches, was by degrees aboliſhed, after the 
reduction of Wales, and the acceſſion of it to the crown of England, 


The famous military way called Watling-ſtreet, enters Shropſhire out of Staf. 
fordſhire at Boningale, a village on the borders of that county, north-eaſt of 
Bridgenorth. From Boningale it paſtes north-weſt to Wellington, and from thence 
ſouth-welt through Wroxeter, where, croſſing the Severn at a place called Wrox-- 
eter Ford, it runs ſouthward through the county into Herefordſhire, : ; 

a . n * 
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In the ni ghbourhood of Wraxeter this road is entire, and, bein ht, 
| of fe om 


and raiſed a R height above the leve the ſoil, may be 
hence $0,199 e e A miles, both ſouthward and northrard. 


Wroxeter was certainly a Roman Gty 3 44 it is 1 thou bt to r Roman fig 
I 


been the ſtation called by the Romans Uriconium, or Viroconium. It was called tions 
Caer Uruach by the ancient Britons, and Wreken-ceſter by the Saxons. It was 
without doubt the ſecond, if not the firſt city of the. ancient Cornavii, and. forti- 


fied by the Romans to ſecure the ford of the Severn. * The extent of the wall was 


about three miles and from ſome fragments of it that ſtill remain, the founda- 


tion appears to have been nine feet thick. It had a vaſt treach on the outſide, 
which even at this day is in ſome places very deep. 


Here are alſo other remains of Roman buildings, called the Old Works of : 
Wroxeter : theſe are fragments of a ſtone wall, about a hundred feet long, and 


here was diſcovered a 
brick pillars, with a 


in the middle twenty feet thy 2 and not many years 
ſquare room — ground, ſupported by four rows of 


double floor of mortar, built in the nature of a ſudatory or ſweating houſe, much 


in uſe a the Romans. In the channel of the Severn, near this place, when 
the water is low, there may be ſeen the remains of a ſtone bridge; and in and 
about this town Roman coins and other remains of Roman antiquity have ee 
quently been dug up. 


When or how this conſiderable place, was demoliſhed, is not certainly known, 
but it is highly probable, that it was deſtroyed by the Saxons, becauſe amon 
the great. number of N Roman coins found here, there has not yet been diſcove 


one ſingle piece of the Saxon money, From the blackneſs of the foil here, and 
the d appe e e. 


ſumed by fire. 


Rowton, a ſmall village welt of Shrewſbury, and near, the Severn, is rage 
to have been the ancient Rutunium, a Roſa ſtation. © 


There was a caſtle here, which ws razed to the ground by Leoline, prince of 


North Wales. 


Rübe as near Bridgenorth, is from 'Grera circumſtances thought t. to be the 
Bramonium, or Bravonium of Antoninus, mother Roman ſtation. 


At Caer Caradock, a hill near the conflux of the Clun and Temd, are ſtill to Roman camps 


be ſeen ſome remains of a fortification, erected by the famous Britiſh king Cara- "4 fortifica- 


tacus, in the year 5 3, and ce age defended ET Oſtorius and a Roman army. * 


It is commonly called and is — 2 on the eaſt ſide of the hill, which 
is acceſſible = on 2 weſt ; the ramparts, are walled, but now for the moſt 
part covered with earth; and though the fol of this hill is a hard rock, yet the 
trenches of the Roman camp are very deep. This fortification was however taken 
by Oſtorius, and the Britiſh prince Caratacus and his family ſent priſoners to 
Rome, for which the Roman —— decreed their general a triumph; but the be- 


haviour of Caratacus at Rome was ſo noble, chat the emperor Claudius ſet him 


and his family at liberty. 
Vor. II. D d J 
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Other traces in this neighbourbood of Raman camps and Britiſh fortifications 
ſaid to be N in the ſame celebrated expedition of Oſtorius againſt Cara- 
tacus, are a perfect Roman camp called Brandon, à Britiſh camp called Coxoll, -_ 
the ruins of a large fort on the ſouth point of a hill called Tongley, another great 
fort called the Biſhop's Mote, on the weſt ſide of a hill within a mile of Bilagp's 
Caſtle; and on the eaſt ſide of the ſame fort is an acre of ground ſurrounded, 


with an intrenchment. 


At Lariterden, near Caer Caradock, are two barrows, in which were found not. 
long ago, aſhes and burat bones. | 12 


On Brown Clee Hill, north-eaſt of Ludlow, are the remains of an ancient 
camp. EL Es | 
1 At Acton Burnel, three miles from Great Wenlock, a parliament was held in 
RE the reign of Edward the Firft, when the lords ſat in a caſtle, and the commons in 
nel. a barn, both which are ſtill ſtanding. In this feffion of parliament the famous 
ſtatute, called the Statute Merchant, was enacted for che Raus nce of debts. ö 


The Royal Boſcobel houſe and grove, north-eaſt of 1 upon the borders of 

Oak. Staffordſhire, are famous for having been the hiding- place of king Charles the 
Second, after his defeat at Worceffer, in which his majeſty cluded” the ſearch of 
the enemy ſent in purſuit of him. In the night his majeſty was concealed in the 
houſe, and towards morning was conducted to the grave, where he hid himſelf 
in the top of a great oak tree, from whence he faw a troop that were in ſearch of 
him, diverted to another fide of the grave in chace of an owl, which flew out of 
a neighbouring tree, and fluttered along the ground, as if he had been broken 
winged. The tree which concealed his majeſty was afterwards called the Royal 
Oak, and incloſed with a brick wall, but it is now almoſt all cut away by tra- 
vellers. | g. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQULTIES.-., 


At Great Wenlock, Milburga, daughter of Merwald, king of Mercia, erected 
a nunnery about the year 680, and prefided as abbeſs over it. She is faid to have. 
been alſo buried here, and being reputed a faint after her death, this houſe was 
dedicated to her. At the general diffolution it was a convent. for monks, with re- 
venues to the amount of 4341. 1s. 2d. per annum. 


Here anciently was an hoſpital dedicated to St. John, 


At Shrewſbury, Elfleda, a famous queen of the Mercians, is ſaid to have founded 
a collegiate church, dedicated to St. Alkmund, fon of Alured, king of Northum- 
berland, who was killed in the year 800, but the revenues of this church were 
in the reign of king Steplien conveyed to a monaſtery at Lilleſhul near Wroxeter. 


Roger de Montgomery, earl of Arundel and Shrewſbury, and Adelaiſa his 
wife, 1n the year 1083, built in the eaſt ſuburb of this town, beyond the river, an 
abbey for Benedictine monks, dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, and valued. 
upon the ſuppreſſion at 5321. 4s. rod. per annum. nnen 
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The church of St. Mary in this ton was formerly collegiate; and contihued ſo 
from the time of Ed ward the Conftſſor till the general d ee ee 
e. eee een Po; On”. _ 


| The church of St. Chat'here-was' all erer: Hot de ume or WIe th 


Conqueror till the general ln A its revenues were rated only at 
141. 148. 4d. per a 4 

In the caſtle of this town: there was a collegiate" > _ or royal Far 
dedicated'to St. Michael; but its revenues were gran 


to a college which he funded at Batdefietd,” pry five 5 8 5 


St. Julian's church in a this donn was likewiſe a royal free chapel, bur i its reve- 
nues were annexed to-thoſe of St. Michael's. 


In che eaſt: fubin/of this won ere Wien in the Nit of king Henry the Se. 
cond, an hofpital for leprous and infirm perſons, dedicated to 85 2 DTT 


Here was a houſe of Grey Friars, founded in the time of king Henry the Third, 


= Hawiſe, wife of Charleton, lord of Powis, which. continued to che 3 diſ- 
lution. 


Here alſo was. a houſe of Black friars; and andther of 'Augultine friars. 


In the weſt ſuburb of this town called Frankvile, there was an hoſpital dedi- 
| cated to St. John, in the reign of Edward the Second, which continued till the 
general diſſolution, when it was valued at 41. 10s, 4d. per annum. | 


- Here alf6 was a free chapel, dedicated to St. George, the revenues of which 
were annexed to thoſe of the hoſpital of St, John. 


The pariſh church at Ludlow, which is dedicated to St. John the Evangeliſt, 
was formerly collegiate, and near the ehurch was an 2 or dmstoo for 


thirty Poor. perſons, who were chiefly maintained by the college. 


Here was an hoſpital for a prior, warden or maſter, and ſeveral poor and infirm 
brethren, founded in the reign of king John, by Peter' Undergod, and dedicated 


to the Trinity, St. Mary, and St. Toha the Baptiſt. It was valued upon the * 
preſſion at 271. 16s. 10d. per annum. 


Here Was, a houſe of Auſtin friars before 3 year RG "nd 1 a college, of White 
Friars, founded by Laurence of Ludlow, about the year 1349. 


The church of Oſweſtry, which is ane to St. Ofwald, was former 
a monaſtery called Whiteminſter. 


At a place called Morfield, near Wenlock, there was a ſmall priory of Bene- 
dictine monks, ſubordinate to the abbey of Shrewſbury, to which 1 it was granted 
by Rager de Montgomery, * that abbey.” $45 


At Quatford, near Bridgenorth, there was a church of'chapel built and amply 
endowed by earl Roger de Montgomery, in the reign of William Rufus, at the 
deſire of Adelaiſa his wife. It was dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, but the en- 
dowment was ſoon afterwards annexed to a collegiate church, which the ſame 
earl began, and his ſon Robert de Beleſmo finiſhed, in the caſtle of wg jy os 

t. Mary 


It conſiſted of a dean and five or fix prebendaries, was dedicated to 
Magdalen, and accounted a royal free chapel till the diſſolution. 


At Haghmon, not far from Shrewſbury, William Fitz Allan, in 1110, founded 
an abbey for regular canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, which was dedicated to 
St. John the Evangeliſt, and endowed at the ſuppreſſion with yearly revenues that 
amounted to 2591. 138. 7d. | 


At a place ſomewhere in this county called Wambridge, or Wombridge, the 
ſame William Fitz Allan built a priory of Black canons, which was dedicated to 
St. Mary and St. Leonard, and about the time of the diſſolution, had a prior and 
three or four religious, with yearly revenues valued at 65 I. 7s. 44. 


At Alberbury, or Abberbury,. not far from Shrewſbury, Warine, a ſheriff of 
Shropſhire in the reign of Henry the Firſt, founded an abbey for Black monks, 
of the order of Grandmont Limoſin. Sofas WHY... 


At Bildas, ſouth of Wellington, Roger, biſhop of Cheſter, in 1135 built an 
abbey for monks of the order of Savigny, dedicated to St. Mary and St. Chadd. 
Here were twelve monks about the time of the ſuppreſſion, . who were endowed 

with yearly revenues to the amount of 110 l. 19s. 3 d. 


Richard de Belmeis, the laſt dean of the collegiate church of Alkmund in 
Shrewſbury, about the year 1145, ſurrendered all the revenues of that church 
to the uſe of ſome regular canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, who built an ab- 
bey in a wood belonging to Lilleſhul, near Wroxeter, and dedicated it to the 
Virgin Mary. This monaſtery, at the ſuppreſſion, was endowed with revenues 
amounting to the yearly value of 229 J. 3s. 1d. | 


At Bromfield, near Ludlow, in the time of king Henry the Firſt, there was a 
little college of prebendaries or ſecular canons, who in the time of Henry the Se- 
cond turned Benedictine monks, and yielded up their church and all their lands 
to the abbey of St. Peter at Gloceſter, upon which here were placed a prior and 
monks, who continued to the diſſolution. This priory was dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary, and valued upon the ſuppreſſion at 451. 11s. 8d. per annum. . 


At Bridgenorth, Ralph le Strange, in the time of king Richard the Firſt, 
founded an hoſpital for a prior and maſter, and ſeveral lay brethren, dedicated to 
the Trinity, St. Mary, and St. John Baptiſt. It was in the time of Edward the 
Fourth given to the abbey at Lilleſhul. Here was a houſe of Grey friars, founded 
by John Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, in the time of Henry the Sixth, and valued 
upon the ſuppreſſion at 4 1. per annum. # 3 


At White Ladies, near Boſcobel, upon the borders of Staffordſhire, there was 
4 priory of Ciſtertian nuns, dedicated to St. Leonard, as old as the reign of | King 


n NN ÞB & * I Ki; bk 


Richard the Firſt. About the time of the general diſſolution it conſiſted. of fix be- 


bgious, who had yearly revenues valued at 171, 108. 8d. 


At Ratlinghope, north-eaſt of Biſhop's - Caſtle, there was a priory of Black 
canons, founded in the reign of king Jabs, and given to the monaſtery of Wig- 


more in Herefordſhire, E429 551 | 
At Haleſowen, king John, in the ſixteenth year of his reign, founded an abbey 


2 


for canons of the Premonſtratenſian order, dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. 
pen upon be dilfolugor, of yearly feveiues. Ya. 


John the Evangeliſt, and 
lued at 2801. 13s. 2 d. 
At Sned, not far from Biſhop's Caſtle, there was a priory of Black canons, 


founded by Robert de Boulers, in the beginning of the reign of king Henry the 
Third; and in the eleventh year of that reign, the religious were tranſlated to Chir- 


1 north of Biſhop's Caſtle. This priory was dedicated to St. Michael, and 
at the 


diſſolution had a prior and five or fix canons, with lands to the yearly va- 
lue of 871. 7s. 4d. | 4 


At Didlebury, north of Ludlow, there was a priory, of which there are no par- 


ticulars known. 


At Whitchurch there was an hoſpital of ſeveral poor brethren, before the reign 
of king Henry the Third, but the revenues of it were afterwards annexed to the 


abbey of Haghmon. 


At Prene, near Great Wenlock, there was a ſmall priory of Cluniac monks, 5 


cell to the abbey at Wenlock. 


At Ponteſbury, or Ponteford, ſouth-weſt of Shrewſbury, there was a collegiate 


church, with a dean and three prebendaries, who had revenues upon the ſuppreſ- 
ſion valued at no more than 4ol. 17s. 3 d. per annum. | 


At Burford upon the Temd, ſouth-eaſt of Ludlow, there is a pariſh church, Ry 


which were three prebendaries, in the beginning of the reign of Edward the Firſt. 


At Houldgate Caſtle, ſouth-weſt of Great Wenlock, there was a church which, 


in the twentieth year of Edward the Firſt, had three portioniſts. T3 a0 


At Battlefield, north of Shrewſbury, Henry the Fourth, in the eleventh year an 


of his reign, or rather Roger Ive Clerk, erected and endowed a little college, con- 
ſting of a maſter and five ſecular chaplains, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, to- 


gether with an hoſpital» for ſeveral poor perſons. The yearly. revenues of both 


theſe endowments, were valued upon the ſuppreſſion. at 561. 18. 4d. 


[ | a 
At Tonge, ſouth-eaſt of Wellington, there was a church which was made coj- 
legiate in 1410, and endowed by Iſabel, relict of Sir Fulk Penbridge, knight, 
William Swan, and William Moſſe, clerks, for a warden, four ſecular chaplains, 
prieſts, and two clerks, and annexed to it an alms-houſe for thirteen poor per- 
by; | 5 ons. 
- 


Hl 


20S, 
\ 
. 


0 $06 e = r N 
ſons. Both endowments upon the ſuppreſſion were rated at 451. 98, 10d; pep 
annum. 2 e e e 
At Newport, Thomas Draper, in the twentieth of Henry the Sixth, founded a 


* dedicated to St. Mary, which conſiſted of a warden and four ſecular 
chaplains. | | . 


ol 


| At Halſton, north-eaſt of Oſweſtry, there was a preceptory, which belonged firſt 
to the Knights Templars, and afterwards to the Hoſpitalars. It was dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, and valued upon the diſſolution at 160 l. 1486. 109. per annum. 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for this COUNTY, 


This county ſends twelve members to parliament : two knights of the ſhire for 
the county, and two burgeſſes for each of the following towns ; Shrewſbury, 
Bridgenorth, Ludlow, Wenlock, and Biſhop's Caſtle, le 
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HE county of SOMERSET' is fuppoſed to have derived its name from 
Soqerjon, which way gage is prices Wan 2B 
BOUNDARIES, EXTENT and SITUATION. 


It is bounded by the Briſtol Channel on the north-weſt ; by part of Gloceſter- 
ſhire on the north-eaſt ; by Dorſerſhire on the ſouth; by Devonſhire on the weſt ; 
and by Wiltſhire on the caſt. It is a county of great extent, being about ſixty | 
miles in length, from weſt to eaſt, fifty: miles in breadth, from north to ſouth, | | 
and 200 miles in circumference. Somerton, which is ſtill a market town, and. | 
nearly in the middle of the county, is. diſtant 129 miles nearly weſt of London. 


CCT By 

The principal rivers of this county are the Avon, the Bry, and the Pedred, or + ; 
Parret: of the Avon, called alſo Avon Weſt, which riſes in Wiltſhire, and ſepa- 
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rates Somerſetſhire from Gloceſterſhire, an account has already been given in the 
deſcription of the county of Gloceſter. | 


The Bry, called alſo the Bru and the Brent, riſes in a wood or foreſt, in 
the eaſt part of this county, upon the borders of Wiltſhire, called Selwood, from 
which the neighbouring country was formerly called Selwoodſhire. From Sel- 
wood it runs weſtward, and dividing the county nearly. into two equal pr falls 
into the Briſtol Channel a few miles north of Bridgewater, a borough town of 
this county. 


The Pedred, or Parret, riſes in the ſouthermoſt part of the county, near Crew- 
kern, a market town, and running north-weſt, is joined by the Evel, or Ivel, 
the Thone, or Tone, the Ordred, and ſome other ſmall rivers, and diſcharges 
itſelf into the zſtuary of the Bry. Other leſs conſiderable rivers in this county 
are the Frome, the Axe, and the Torr. Ra 


AIR, SOIL, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of this county is ſaid to be the mildeſt in England: it is in moſt places 
very healthy, and upon the hilly parts exceeding fine. The foil is various: the 
eaſtern and weſtern parts of the ſhire are mountainous and ſtoney; they yield how- 
ever good paſture for ſheep, and by the help of art and induſtry, are made to 
produce corn. The lower. grounds, except ſuch as are boggy or fenny, afford 
corn and graſs in great plenty; and a valley of a very large extent, divided into 
five hundreds, and called Taunton Dean, or the Vale of Taunton, from Taunton, 
a borough town, is ſo exceeding rich, that it affords corn, graſs, and fine fruit 
in great abundance, without manure. The grain of this county ſupplies many fo- 
reign and domeſtic markets, | 1 | 


There is no part of the kingdom where wood thrives better than in Somer- 
ſetſhire; and teazle, a ſpecies of thiſtle, much uſed in dreſſing cloth, is almoſt pe- 
culiar to this county. In this county alſo, on the beach of the Briſtol Channel, 
there is found a weed, or fea plant, of which the inhabitants make cakes, called 
laver, which are wholeſome and nouriſhing food, and not to be found in any other 
part of the kingdom, | #7 | * 


Somerſetſhire is famous for the beſt October beer in England, and for great 
plenty and variety of cyder ; and the beſt cheeſe in the kingdom is ſaid to be 
made at Chedder, near a market town called Axbridge. 


A — bal r 
: 


The oxen of this county are as large as thoſe of Lancaſhire or Lincolnſhire, 
and the grain of the fleſh is ſaid to be finer. The vallies fatten a prodigious num- 


ber of ſheep, of the largeſt ſize in England: the ſouth ſhore alſo furniſhes the in- 


habitants with lobſters, crabs, and mackrel ; the Briſtol Channel and the Severn ' 
with ſoles, flounders, plaiſe, ſhrimps, prawns, herrings, and cod; the Parret pro- 
duces plenty of excellent ſalmon, and the Avon abounds with a ſort of blackiſh 
eels, ſcarce as big as a gooſe quill, called elvers, which are ſkimmed up in vaſt 
quantities with ſmall nets, and which, when the ſkin is taken off, are made into 
cakes and fried. There is great plenty of wild fowl in this county, but there 
being but few parks, veniſon is ſcarce, . 
Here 


SOMERSEVSHTR X. 
Here i à tract of mountains called Mendip Hills, which occupy a vaſt ſpace of 
ground, and ftretch from Whatley, near Frome-Selwood, a market town on the eaſt, 
to Axbridge, another market town, on the weft, and from Glaſtonbury, a mar- 
ket town on the ſouth, to Bedminſter, near the city of Briſtol, on the north. 
Theſe mountains are the moſt famous in land for coal and lead mines, but the 
lead is leſs Toft, ductile, and fuſible, than that of Derbyſhire, and conſequently 
not ſo proper for ſheeting, becauſe when melted, it runs into knots. It is there- 

fore generally exported, or caſt into bullets and ſmall ſhot. In theſe hills there 
are mines _ and okre ; and the lapis calaminaris, which melted with 
copper, turns it into braſs, is dug up here in greater quantities than in any other 


The beautiful foſſil called Briftol ſtone, is found in great abundance in ſome 
rocks upon the banks of the Avon, near Briſtol, and has been already taken no- 
tice of in the deſcription of Gloceſterſhire; and at Biſhop's Chew, or Chew Mag- 
na, near-Wrinton, a market town, there is dug up a red bole, which is called 24 
the country people redding, and is diſtributed from thence all over England, for 
marking of and other uſes. Tt is ſaid to be ſometimes ſubſtituted by apo- 
thecaries for a fort of medicinal earth brought from Armenia, called bole ar- 


* 


MANUFACTURES ad TRADE. 


All forts of cloth are manufactured in this county, as broad and narrow kerſeys, 
druggets, ſerges, durroys, and ſhalloons, together with ſtockings and buttons; 
and in the ſouth-eaſt parts are made great quantities of linen. The value of the 
woollen manufacture alone, in the hands, has been rated at a million a- year; 
and if a calculation was made of the other manufactures of the county and its pro- 
duce, by mines, tillage, feeding, grazing, dairies, and other articles of trade, it 
is thought that the account would be more than the produce of any other county, 
Middleſex only excepted. nh 4 HR 


CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. 


This county is large and populous : it is divided into forty-two hundreds, and 
contains np leſs than three cities, and, thirty-one market towns. It lies in the 
province of Canterbury and dioceſe of Bath and Wells, and has 385 pariſhes, 


CITIES and MARKET TOWNS., 


The cities are Bath, Briſtol, and Wells; and the market towns are Axbridge, 
Bridgewater, Bruton, Caſtle-Carey, Chard, Crewkern, Croſcomb, Dulverton, 
Dunſter, Frome-Selwood, Glaſtonbury, Ilcheſter, Ilmiſter, Keynſham, Lang- 
port, Milborn-Port, Minhead, North Curry, Pensford, Petherton-South, Phi- 


lips-Norton, Shepton-Mallet, Somerton, Stowey, Taunton, Watchet, Welling 


ton, Wincaunton, Wivelſcomb, Wrinton, and Yeovil. . - 


Bark took its name from ſome natural hot baths, for the medicinal virtues of 


which, this place has been long celebrated and much frequented. This city is 
Vol. II. | E e | 108 
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over the Avon; and the Eaſt. 


it has been a long time converted into lodgings, and has been honoured with 


Anne, and her royat conſort,” George prince of 


pital dedicated to St. John, an 
waters, with a handſome chapel of white free-ſtone. Here alſo is an almis-houſe;” ©, 


twelve women. There are other alths-bouſes in this place,” 
the chamber of the city; and in July 1738, the firſt ſtone was 


nies at the publick rooms, with an inſcription, importing that the prince's health 
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108 miles from London. It is a biſhop's ſee, united to that of Wells, and is go- 
verned under a charter of queen Elizabeth, by a mayor, eight aldermen, and 
twenty- four common council men. Fits 


It ſtands in a valley, upon the north bank of the river Avon, and is incircled- 
by hills, in the form of an amphitheatre, The city is ſyrrounded with-walls, which, 
though ſlight, and almoſt entire, are ſuppoſed to have been the work of the Ro- 
mans, and the upper port ſeems to have been repaired. with the ruins of Roman 
buildings. The ſmall compaſs of ground incloſed by theſe walls, is in the form of 
a pentagon, and in the walls there were four gates and a poſtern, which were Jately 
all demoliſhed and taken away. The gates were the North Gate, which was the 
entrance from London; the Weſt Gate, a handſome ſtone building, where ſome 
of the royal family have formerly lodged ; the South Gate, which led to. a bridge 
ate, which led to a ferry over the ſame. ner... ; 


There are in this city a cathedral and three pariſh. churches. The cathedral, 
which is dedicated to St. Peter, was begun in 1137, by Dr. Oliver King, biſhop 
of this ſee, but not finiſhed till 1612; though fmall, it is a noble ſtructure; and 
the inſide of the roof is neatly wrought : in the middle there is a handſome tower; 
with a ring of eight bells, and the eaſt window is very magnificent. The pariſh 
churches are St. James's, St. Mary's, and St. MichaePs, in each of which there is 


a ring of bells, but in the building there is nothing remarkable. 


On the ſouth. ſide of the cathedral there are ſome * * of an abbey, to which 
the church formerly belonged. The gate-houſe of the abbey is till „ 70 


reſidence of king James the Second, queen . of king William, queen 


There are in this city 'a free ſchooh and two charity ſchools; one for fifty. | 
boys, and the other for fifty girls, who are cloathed and taught. Here is a ho- 
founded by Fitz Joceline, biſhop. of this ſee in te 

twelfth century, for the poor ſick people who come hither for the benefit of tie 


called Ruſcot's Charity, and endowed for the Maintepancg 9 twelve men ant 
e, ſupported chiefy bx 
e 
hoſpital or infirmary, which was lately finiſned, and is a good building, 100 feet 
in e and go deep : it will accommodate 1 50 patients, and is intended for the 
reception of the ſick and lame from all parts of the kingdom. | 


Here is a market place, over which is a town hall, erected on twenty-one ſtone 
pillars. The hall is a large ſtone building, and adorned with ſeveral paintings; 
and in a ſquare near the cathedral, called Orange Square,. in compliment to the 
late prince of Orange, there is a monumental ſtone, which was erected in L735, at 
the expence of the late Mr. Naſh of this city, many years maſter of the ceremo- 


was reſtored by drinking the waters of this place. 
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In this city there are five hot baths, called the King's Bath, the Queen's Bath, 
the Croſs Bath, the Hot Bath, and Leper's Bath. There is alſo a cold bath. 
In each bath there is a pump, for applying the water in a ſtream, upon any par- 
ticular part of the body, when it is required; and each is furniſhed with benches - 
to ft on, rings to hald by, and proper guides for both ſexes. 85 | 


The King's Bath is feet ſquare, fu pplied many hot ſprin . 18 
the middle f it. e to this back 1s 2 2 iy Jedſpet ere the com- 
pany meet to drink 7 water, Which is conveyed to it from the ſprings, as hot 
as it can be drank, by a marble pump There is in this bath the figure of an 
ancient Britiſh king ied Bi = the South ayet, with an inſcription, import- * 


ing that he diſcovered the uſe theſe ſprings, 300 years before the Chriſtian ara. 


The Queen's Bath is ſeparated fr from the King's Bath only 2 wall. It has 
no ſpring, but receives its water from the King's Bath, and is refore leſs hot. 


The Croſs Bath had its name from a croſs that formerly ſtood in the middle of 
It is of a _— and its heat is alſo leſs than that of the King's Bath, 

been it has fewer ſprin This bath, which is moſt frequented oy perk 171 of 
quality, was covered ames Ley. earl of Marlborough, © On one fide is a 
lery, where gentlemen and ladies ſtand and converſe with their friends in the bach | 
On the oppoſite ſide is a balcony for muſic, ie Lee's all the time of bathing 
and in the middle there is a marble pillar, adorned curious ſculptures, wh IP N f 
was erected at the expence of the earl of Melfort, in compliment to king James 
the Second and his queen, and in memory of their meeting here. The guides of 
this bath ſay, that in a ſtrong weſterly wind a cold air blows from the ſprings, but 
when the wind is n__ and the weather cloſe, with a ſmall rain, the water is fo 
hot, as ſcarce to be endured, though the King's Bath and the Hot Bath are then 
colder than uſual. It is alſo obſerved, that in hot weather a large black fly is fre- 
quently ſeen in the water of this bath, and is ſaid to live under water, and to come 
up from the ſprings. This bath will fill in fifteen or ſixteen hours all the gear 
round, and is eee temperate han eimer N Hot Bath. be | 
water is ſaid to corrode lilver. | 


The Ha: Bath was ths called om hang ben formerly baer tha the rſt, 
but it was not then ſo large as it is now. | 4 


The Leper's Bath is formed from the overflowings of the Croſs Bath, and is 
allotted for the uſe of the poor people, ſupported by the charity of_the place. 


The Cold Bath is ſupplied by a fine cold ſpring, and was erected * contribu- 
tion not many years ago. | 


* 


Theſe hot ſprings were fenced in by the Romans with a wall, to | ſeparate them 
from the common cold ſprings, with which this place abounds ; and there is a 
tradition, that they alſo myde ſubterranean canals to carry off the cold waters, 
| leſt they ſhould mix with theſe. As this city lies in a valley, ſurrounded with hills, 
the heat of theſe waters, and their milky detergent quality, are aſcribed to the 
admixture and fermentation of two different waters, diſtilling from two of thoſe . 
hills, one called Clarton Down, and the other Lanſdown. The water from Clarton 


E e 2 Down 


* 
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Down is ſuppoſed to be ſulphureous or bituminous, with a mixture of nitre and. | 
the water from Lanſdown is thought to be tinctured with iron ore. * 52 


"Theſe waters are grateful to the ſtomach, have a mineral taſte, and a ſtrong, 5 
ſcent; they are of a bluiſh colour, and ſend up a thin vapour; they are neither 
diuretic nor cathartic, though if ſalt be added, they purge immediately. After 
long ſtanding, they depoſit a black mud, which is uſed by way of cataplaſms for 
local pains, and proves of more ſervice to ſome, than the waters elves. 
This mud they depoſite on diſtillation. They are beneficial in diſorders of 
the head, in cuticular diſeaſes, in obſtructions and” conſtipations of the bowels, 
1 which they ſtrengthen by reſtoring their loſt tone and reviving, the vital heat. 
| They are found of great uſe in the ſcurvy and Rone, and in moſt: diſeaſes. of  - 
| women and children, and are uſed as a * rented in obſtinate chronic diſeaſes, 

which they ſometimes. cure. Ry, ISAS r 
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| The ſeaſons for drinking the Bath waters are the Spring and Autumn: the 
| Spring ſeaſon begins with April and ends with June; the Autumn ſeaſon begins 
with September and laſts till December, and ſome patients remain here all the 
winter. In the Spring this place is moſt frequented for health, and in the Au- 
tumn for pleaſure, when at leaſt two rds of the company come to partake: of 
the amuſements of the place: in ſome ſeaſons there have been no leſs. than 8000 
perſons at Bath, beſides its inhabitants. There is an officer put in by the mayor 
to ſuperintend the baths, to keep order among the bathers and their guides. 


Without the walls of this city there is a quadrangle of elegant ſtone buildings, 
5 called Queen Square, lately erected : the front extends 200 feet, and is enriched 
with columns and pilaſters of the Corinthian order. On one fide of this ſquare is 
a fine chapel, and in the center, an obeliſk ſeventy feet high, with an inſcription, 
importing, that it was erected by Richard Naſh, Eſq; in memory of honour be- 
< ſtowed, and in gratitude for benefits conferred, on this city by the prince and 
princeſs of Wales, in 1738, when their royal highneſſes lodged in this ſquare. 


On the 1oth of March 1739-40, the firſt ſtone of another new and magnificent 
ſquare was laid, on the ſouth ſide of the city, upon the bank of the river. The 
principal ſide of this ſquare, according to the original plan, was to have the ap- 
pearance of but one houſe, though it was to have been divided into ſeveral: it is 
500 feet long, and the two wings are 260 feet each. In each front are 63 win- 
dows, and in each wing 31. This building, from the neighbouring hills, looks 
like one grand palace. It was to have been adorned with 2 300 columns and 
pilaſters of the Corinthian order; upon the corner of every ſide, there was to have 
been a tower, and in every front a center-houſe and pediment; but in executing 
this plan, it was Judged proper to lay aſide the ornaments, In this ſquare is a 
ſuperb ball-room, in form of an ZEgyptian hall, go feet long and 52 broad, and 
an aſſembly room of the ſame dimenſions, with a garden and bowling-green, On 
the eaſt ſide is a grand parade, called the North Parade, 200 yards in length, and 
a terrace, 500 yards in circumference, with ſeveral other walks; and, a bridge of 
one arch, 120 feet wide, over the river Avon, on the ſouth ſide of this ſquare. 


Here is alſo another grand parade, called the South Parade, the welt fide of which 
is now building, with a row of ſtately houſes ; and the north ſide of an area 620 
| | "ai a. 
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n nd. ano fs in breadth, called the Royal Fo- 


rum, is now-encloſed/ with a 2 Gol i es 
houſes, 5 ee yea 5 with a b ' 


In-the year 27 the 
1362, many ob which ox 


- The ſtone of which. the Ras ng built, n dug 
quarries upon Clarton Down, where there are frequent horſe-races. From theſe: 
quarries it is brought down a ſteep hill to the river Avon, by means of a curious 
machine, invented- by Mr. Allen, poſtmaſter, and formerly mayor of this city; /a. 
gentleman long eminent for many armable virtues. Stone is therefore 
in this place at ſo ſmall an expence, that building is cheaper here _ 


any other part of the kingdom. From the ſame quarries ſtone is alſo —— 
Avon to Briſtol; London, and other places, in great abundance, for Exc 


and of the ſtone of theſe quarries Mr. Allen has built for himſelf near this city, 
ahmen 813 


Bu is rot, derives its preſent name from che ancient Saxon name Bnighryrop, 
which 4 famous or celebrated place. It is now reckoned. the ſecond city in 
the Britiſh dominions, for trade, wealth, and number of inhabitants. It is 115, 
. . . e and was made a county of itſelf in the rei 2 Ed- 
ward the Third. It firſt had the privilege of a mayor in the reign of 2 | 
Third, -and is now governed by a mayor, a recorder, twelve aldermen, Nas | 
two common-council-meri. It is a biſhop's ſee ; and the tradeſmen of the ci 
incorporated into ſeveral companies, each of which has a hall, or-ſome large 255 
room, for their meetings; and by a charter of queen Elizabeth, every man that. 
marries the daughter of a citizen of Briſtol, becomes free of the city. 


This city ſtands upon the north and ſouth ſides of the river Avon, and is N | 
fore partly in the county of Gloceſter, and partly in that of Somerſet ; but though. 
the greateſt part of the city now ſtands upon the Gloceſterſhire ſide of the river,. 
yet before Briſtol was made a county of nel, it was by the parliament rolls always 


reckoned to be in Somerſetſhire, 


The north and ſouth parts of this city are connected by a ſtone bridge over the: 
Avon, conſiſting of four broad arches; but it is encumbered with houſes, built 
on each ſide of it, which renders the ge on foot not only inconvenient but. 
dangerous, there being no room for and the pavement being made very ſlip- 
pery by the conſtant paſſage. of carriages without wheels, called ſledges; for carts. 
are not permitted, for fear of ſhaking and damaging the arches of the vaults and. 
gutters that are made under ground, for carrying the "on of the cy into the. 


river. 


The ſtreets of this city are narrow, il. paved, and irregular ; they are always 
dirty; and the houſes are built like thoſe in London before the fire in 1666, with 


che upper floors PINS beyond the lower; they are crowded cloſe together, any 
many. 


24. 
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many are five or ſix ſtories high. The Gloceſterſhire fide of the city is four 


and a half in circumference; and the Somerſetſhire fide two miles and a half, 2 
that the whole circumference of the city is ſeven miles. It is ſuppoſed to conta 


13,000 houſes, and 95,000 inhabitan N 2710 a 
This city had formerly a caſtle, and was encloſed with walls, which were de- 


moliſhed in the time of King William Rufus, ſome parts of them ſtill remain, 
| gate and Temple gate: there are 
alſo ſeveral other gates leading into this city, the names of which are, St. Nicholas's 


t with two of their gates, called Ratel 


Gate, Back- ſtreet Gate, Marſh Gate, St. Leonard's Gate, St. Giles's Gate, St. 


John's Gate, Needleſs Gate, Pithay Gate, Froom Gate, New Gate, and Caſtle 


Gate, 


Here is a cathedral and eighteen pariſh churches, beſides ſeven. or eight meet- 
ing-houſes of proteſtant diflenters. The cathedral was formerly the collegiate ; 
church of a monaſtery dedicated to St. 5A 1: and was founded in 1148, by 

erected by 


Robert Fitz-Harding, and upon the diſſolution of monaſteries Was 


king Henry the Eighth into a biſhop's ſee, with a dean, ſix prebendaries, and other 
officers : there is nothing in the building worthy of note. The other churches in 


this city which merit any particular mention are, 


1. St. Mary Radcliff's, which is the chief pariſh church of this place, and 
ſtands without the walls, in the county of Somerſet; it was built in * reign of 
king Henry the Sixth, by William Canning, an alderman of this city, and is a 
magnificent ſtructure, in the Gothic ſtile, with a high tower; the roof is curi- 
ouſly vaulted with ſtone; and it may, perhaps, be reckoned the fineſt pariſh 

church in England, OS, CM: 


2. St. Ste hens* church, which ſtands in the heart of the city, and has a very 
beautiful and ſtately tower. | 


3. The church of All Saints: this has a ſteeple built in imitation of that of 
Bow church in the city of London, | | 


4. Temple church; which is remarkable for a tower that leans to one fide. 
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There are in this city eighteen charitable foundations called hoſpitals; che prin- ; 


cipal of which are the ten following. PR 
1. Queen Elizabeth's Hoſpital, which, before the diſſolution of monaſteries, 


was a collegiate church, but afterwards converted to a charitable uſe, by T. Carre, 


a wealthy citizen of this place, who is ſuppoſed to have lived in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, and to have given her name to this hoſpital. In 1706 it was rebuilt, > . 
and further endowed, by contribution. Here one hundred boys are taught to 


read and write, and otherwiſe fitted for land or ſea ſervice; and 81. 8 8. is given 


to put each boy apprentice, upon his leaving the hoſpital. The boys of this cha- 


rity are dreſſed much in the ſame manner as thoſe of Chriſt's Hoſpital at London. 
2. Colſton's Hoſpital, founded by Edward Colſton, Eſq; for one hundred boys, 


who are maintained and taught for ſeven years, when they are put out apprentices. 


The 


4 
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3. An | hoſpital founded alſo by Edward Collton, in in 1691 for twelve men Tad 
twelve women, with an allowance of three ſhillings each, and-rwenty-four 
facks of -coals a year. The elder brother has fix ſhillings a werk; the governor has 


— and garden, with a handſome allowance; e 
\ prayers are read twice every day. 


FR | An hoſpital founded partly by Edward Colton had e by the dener 
ately for thirty pO and women, who have each re a weck 
beſides coals. | 


185 A hou bt aa, Edward Coliton, . for reaching and cloathing 
iy a | 


6. Foſter's Hoſpital, for fx men and eight women each of which has an * 
lowance of two ſhillings per week. 8 


7. Merchant Taylors Hoſpital, where two men and nine women have each. 2 8. 
6d. a week, beſides a dinner and one ſhilling each every three months. 


8. St. John? O Hoſpital; where twelve women are allowed 2's. a week each, bes 
ſides a ſack of coals, and an additional ſhilling each at Chriſtmas. * | 


9. An hoſpital over unt St. John's, for twelve men and twelve women, "who 
are allowed 2 s. 4d per week each, rem 


10. St. Peter's Hoſpital ; which i is an infirmary Te! in 1738, fer the ck 
and diſtreſſed poor of this city. | 


Here is a Gnild-hall, in which 1 are held che ſemons and aſſizes,. and the a 
and ſheriffs courts; and adjoining to it is a ſpacious lofty room, called St. Geor 
Chapel, in which the mayor and ſheriffs are annually choſen 3 and here alſo is . 
large council- room, lately rebuilt, where the mayor and ſome of the aldermen 
meet every day, except Sundays, for the adminiſtration of juſtice. 35 


On the 10th of March, 1741, was laid in this city the firſt ſtone of... an Ex- 
change; which was finiſhed and opened with great pomp on the 2 1ſt of Septem- 
ber, 1743. It is built in manner of the Royal-Exchange at London, and is about 
two thirds ag large. The ſtructure i is all of and is the beſt of its kind 
in Europe. It has four entrances to the ſquare within, and above are rooms for 
ſhops. The ground upon which it ſtands coſt the chamber of this city 20000 k 
and behind: the building there is a large piece of laid out for the markets. 


In a ſtreet called Wine - ſtreet i in this city, there i is a large Carn-market, built of 
free-ſtone, and a guard-room adjoining to it, with barracks for ſoldiers, + And, in 
4 green, there is a fine Gothic ſtructure, called 

1 of England round it. 


the middle of a — called C 
2 Croſs, with the effigies of ſeveral 


On 
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On the north fide of a large ſquare, called Queen's-ſquare, there is 'a cuſtom 

houſe, with a key half a mile in length, ſaid to be the moſt commodious in En g 

land. | X N 157 


This place is famous for a medicinal Hot Spring, which riſes near the Avon, 


about a mile from the city, and is very much frequented from April to September. 
The water of this ſpring is thought to be impregnated with chalk, lapit calca- 
rius, and calaminaris. It is lighter than other water, clear, pure, and ſoft, and 
has a gentle degree of heat. Ir is preſcribed for internal hamorrhages and inflam- 
mations, ſpitting of blood, ra” and immoderate fluxes of the menſes, dia- 
betes, and purulent ulcers of the viſcera.” It is not only drank at the pump-room, 
but every morning cried in the ſtreets of the city like milk ; and it retains its vir- 
tue longer than any other medicinal waters. Near the well there is a houſe built, 
with an aſſembly- room, and convenient lodgings. ____ 7 ferry 


Conſiderable manufa&ures of woollen ſtuffs, particularly Cantaloons, are carried 
on in this city; and there are no leſs than fifteen glaſs-houſes for the manufacture 
of drinking: glaſſes, bottles, and plate glaſs. | | 


Briſtol has the moſt conſiderable trade of any port in the Britiſh dominions-ex- 
cept London, It was computed near half a century ago, that the trade of this 
city employed no leſs than two thouſand fail of ſhips. It has a very great trade to 
the Weſt-Indies, fifty Weſt-India ſhips having frequently arrived here at once. 
It has alſo a conſiderable trade to Guinea, Holland, Hamburgh, and Norway; 
and a principal branch of its commerce is that with Ireland ; from whence tallow, 
linen, woollen, and-bay-yarn, are imported in vaſt quantities. Its trade to the 
Streights is alſo very conſiderable, 'and it has acquired the whole trade- of South 
Wales, and the greateſt part of the trade of North Wales, by the conveniency of 
the Severn and 4 Wye. | : 

The city of WELLs derives its name from the great number of ſprings or wells 
that are in and about it; and is 127 miles from London. It was erected into an 
epiſcopal ſee in gog ; but Johannes de Villula, the ſixteenth biſhop, transferred 
this ſee to Bath, and renounced the title of Wells; after which hot diſputes aroſe 
between the churches of Bath and Wells, concerning the election of a biſhop z 
but they were compromiſed about the year 1133, by biber Robert; and it was ſet- 
tled, that whenever the ſee became vacant, the biſhop ſhould be elected by the 
canons both of Bath and Wells, but that precedency in ſtile ſhould be given to 
Bath; that he ſhould be inſtalled in both churches, and afterwards it was deter- 
mined, that both churches ſhould make one full chapter for the biſhop. 


Wells was firſt made a free borough in the time of king Henry.the Second, and 
was raiſed into a city by queen Elizabeth, under whoſe charter it is governed, by a 
mayor, a recorder, ſeven maſters or aldermen, ſixteen gownſmen or common- 
council-men, and other officers. 


This is a ſmall but neat city, ſituated at the bottom of. Mendip Hills; the 
buildings are handſome, and the ſtreets broad. Here is a cathedral and one pariſh 
church; the cathedral is ſaid to have been firſt built by king Ina, about the year 
704: it was afterwards ſo effectually repaired by biſhop F ies-Jocelinelready: _ 
DN Rs, | f tione 
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tioned, chat it was conſidered as a ne work. The front of this Gothic ſtructure, 
which has been built upwards of go years, is much admired for its imagery, and 
carved ſtone-work,.. but particularly for a window which is moſt curiouſly painted, 
Adjoining. to the church are ſpacious cloiſtets, and a chapter-houſe, which is built 
in manner of a rotundum, ſupported by one pillar in the middle. There is alſo a 
cloſe belonging to the ly with very good houſes, and a biſhop's palace, in 
which is a fine chapel, built by biſhop Fitz Joceline, and rg St. John 
Baptiſt. The is one of the handſomeſt in the kingdom: it is fortified 
with walls, and a moat, and, on the ſouth ſide, looks like a caſtle. The mem- 
bers of this cathedral are a biſhop, dean, precentor, chancellor, three archdeacons, 


a treaſurer, a ſubdean, fifty-nine prebendaries, an organiſt, four prieſt-vicars, eight 


lay-vicars, fix choriſters, and other officers. 


Here is a charity ſchool, which was erected in 171 6 for teaching tw nt) boys, 
and twenty girls. An hoſpital was founded here by biſhop Babwith, for thirty 
poor men and women; and another hoſpital was founded by biſhop Still, for the 


maintenance of a few poor women. Mr. Bricks, a woollen-draper, built an alms- 


houſe here, for four PI men; Mr. Llewellin built another, for poor women; 
Mr. Harper another, for four poor wook-combers ; and Mr. Andrews another, for 


four poor women. 4 


In the middle of che city is the old market · houſe, called the Croſs 3 and near 
it there was lately erected another market-houſe, which is a handſome building, 


and is alſo the town-houſe, where the corporation meets, and where the judges 
hold the aſſizes. Here is alſo a town- which ſtands over biſhop Bapwith's 
hoſpital. Near the biſhop's palace is a well, called St. Andrew's Well which is. 
reckoned-one of the fineſt ſprings in the kingdom. Some bone-lace is made here; 
but the poor are chiefly employed in knitting ſtockings. 38 


| | 1 8 1990 FIRWwgy) 01 *::0607 K--: + p 1367 * 
AxBR1pcs derived its name from a 1 here over the river Axe, on the, 


north bank of which it ſtands, at the foot of Mendip-hills, and at the diſtance of 
130 miles from London. This is a borough-town, governed by a mayor, a bailiff, 
a recorder, town clerk, and other officers. The mayor has two maces carried be- 
fore him, one by a ſerjeant, and the other by a perſon appointed by the bailiff. 
This is a neat little town, with an alms-houſe well endowed, _ * "$6458 e 
E 


e a ig pears to be a corruption of Brugge Walter, i. e. Walter's Bo- 


rougb, a name by which this place is ſuppoſed to have been called ſoon after the 
Conqueſt, when it was beſtowed with ſeveral other lordſhips in Somerſetſhire, by 


William the Conqueror on Walter de Doway, one of his commanders, 


» \ "1 : 3 + 


Bridgewater is 143 miles from London; it was made a free borough by king 
John, and a diſtin& county by king Henry the eighth. It is governed by a mayor, 


a recorder, two aldermen who ate juſtices of the peace, and twenty-four common- 
council-men. Here is alſo a town-clerk, a clerk of the market, a water-bailiff, 
and two ferjeants at mace. Out of the common-council men are annually choſen 
two bailiffs, who are inveſted with a power equal to that of ſheriff, as the ſheriffs 


of the county cannot ſend any. proceſs into the borough. Out of the common- 
council men is alſo choſen every year, a receiver, who collects the town rents, and 
makes payments. * . n 
Vol. II. Fr” | | The 
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| Thegprenies df the-corpordtivh, which corifiſt of "He Hr Of the Dove 
the great and ſmall tithes, inf Tore eftarts a Dorſetſhire, are Hurd ut 1b, B00. 

' a year; and its freetiten are free of all tlie ports of England and Tre, except 

. London and Dublin. wi os 


This is one bf 'the tndlt 'conifitterdbic towns in- the botfity; it fe WN 


at the dlſtance of twelve miles from the Btiſtpl Channel, upon che rer by 
which ſhips of up Widely oor "> its key. Hexe is u tft, buflt by WII. 
liatn de Brivere, lord of e in * King bone: und à church 
. with a ſpire, which is dne of the loftieſt in England. This town Hias 4lfo u fine 
tmeeting-hovuſe, with particular ſeats allotted for Tuch'df the ritayors and 'alderriien 
as may happen to be diſſenters; and here is a private academy for ſuch of their 
youth as are intended for preachers. Near the church is a large free-ſchaol, built 
of ftee-ſtorie, and under the ſchobl-rootn' dre lodgings for the poor of the pariſh, 
Hete is a neat alttis-houſe built by major Ingram of Weſtminſter, Wo Was a Hu- 
tive of thls place. win 


Here is a ſpaclous town-hall, and à High croſs, and under the croſs is a ciſtern, 
to which water is conveyed by an engine from a neighbouring brock, and thence 
carried to moſt of the ſtreets. This town has a ſtone bridge over tlie Parret, which 
was begun by William de Brivere, who built the caſtle, and finiſhed by Thomas 
Trivet the ſucceeding lord of the mandr. The fame William de Brivere ulſo built 
a key hete, whichis called the Haven. | | 


By its convenience for navigation this, town carries on a pretty good ebaſt trade 
to Btiſtol, Wales, and Cornwal; and upwards of twenty bal ſhips are conſtuntiy 
employed from this port. It has a foreign trade, chiefly to Portugal und New 
foundland. Wool is imported hither in great quantities from Aretannd. The re- 
ceipt of the cuſtoms here amounts to upwards of 3000 l. a year: the market is 
the moſt conſiderable in the county for corn, cuttle, haps, Theep, und chweſe; 
and there is no part of the kingdom in Which proviſions are cheaper. f * 

'Bzxvirow derives its name from the river Bru or Bey, upon the bank uf Which 
it is fituated; it is 115 miles from London, and is a well-buik populous place; 
with a handſome church, and a good free:ſchool, founded by King Edwärd the 
Sixth. Here is a ſtately alms-houſe, conſiſting of the ruins of a priory; and a 
matket- place, over Which is a ſpacious hall, where the quaf̃ter-ſeſſibns ate ſome- 
times held for the eaſtern diviſion ' df the county. This town has a ſtone bridge 
over the river Bry; and carriès on a good trade in ſerges, ſtockings, malt, and N 
other commodities. ; 2 


CasrII Carty derives its name from a caſtle with vhich the place Was anciently 
fortified ; it ſtands at the diſtance of 1233 miles from London, and is only famotis 
for a ſpring of purging water impregnated with alum, on account of which it is 

much frequented. q RENTS? 


CHARD is 140 miles diſtant from London, and was made a free borough im the 
reign of Henry the Third; a privilege which it has ſince loſt. The affizes were 
alſo held here formerly. It conſiſts 'chiefly of four "ſtreets that terminate near x 

| 8 0 Teen" Ws 
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Frome; in that partof the eee 


_ of which, S 
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| Croscoms is diſtant 11 miles from London, ad is romarxł able for ama» 
nufacture of Hockings. p only | 


- REA is 169 eilen London, and «6 pony he was, with. a good 
—_c 


DunsTzx is ſituated on the coaſt of the Briſtol Channel, at the diſtance of 164 
miles from London. It has a ruinous caſtle, conſiſting of two: wings and three 
towers, anda church, with. a fine tower, which was: bull in th reign: of 
Henry the Seve This tom has.a manufacture of kerſeys. * 


FnonE-SaLwoon derives. ita name from its ſituation. = = bank of cha river 
woodihine,. © 


miles diſtant from London ; and i is 


It is 99 


—_— —— 


re A any mecting 
houſe in England, Not far from the church there! is a, 2 and here 1s 


an-almshouſe; or rather a workhouſe, with a chapel belonging to it. . 


This town has alſo a fine ſtone bridge over the river Frome; and here is a very 
conſiderable: manufacture of broad. cloth, in which ſo many hands were employed 
abous the e gn Mw) 519 that the annual return from London 
for this commodity alone, at na leſs. than 0, , About forty: 
years ago all England was "Fupplied with wire cards for cm wool from this 


Pw t r e 


n 
n 4 

Glaſtonbury ſtands at the diſtance of 120 ws from London, in a peninſula 
the Hle 


Avalon, a name ſappoſed to: have been: derived from allu, which, 


| Briviſh bor tho which this 
_—— kn of beiße appics, production * 


| Before- the diſtobuziem of monatterics; art abit, 
portance; for by ſome ruins that ſtill: remain; here- appears: to have been the ; 


maſk f abbey in the world. Its abbat had revenues and honours 
W | greatly 


hare and os. fron, /obe 5 
Latio name fon 2 plant much uſedt by dyers; * in Engluih uad, and laid; ca 


N by bo river Bry, and a ſmall nameleſs ſtream; the peninſula is called 
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greatly Above thoſe of any other ſubject; he had the title of lord, and ſar amon 
the barons in parliament; and this town, while under the protection of on 


bats, was a parliamentary borough; but upon the diſſolution of its abbey, it 
not only loſt that privilege, but ceaſed alſo to be a corporation, till it was incor- 


y which it 15 now governed. 


porated by queen Anne, who granted it a new charter, for a mayor and burgeſſes, 


| Here are two pariſh churches, in the ſtructure of which there is nothing re- 
markable. The only manufacture carried on in the place, is that of ſtockings z 
and the chief ſupport of it ariſes from · the great reſort of people to ſee the ruins 
of the abbey. WE 


Ir.cnxsTER is ſo called by a corruption of the Saxon name Tvelceſter,, which 
ſignifies à caſtle upon, the river Toel. , It is 125 miles from London; and is a 
ancient borough, governed by two bailiffs, and twelve burgeſſes, who are lords 
of the manor. In the reign of Edward the Third, the aſſizes for the county were 
fixed here; but they have long ſince been held alternately at Wells, Taunton, 
and Bridgewater. Here the knights of the ſhire, for repreſenting the county in 

arliament, are ſtill choſen; the county courts are here held ; and here is the: 


gaol for debtors and malefactors. 


This was anciently a place of 3 importance, and very populous. About 
the time of the Conqueſt it not only had a caſtle, which is now in ruins, but was 


encompaſſed with a double wall. It has a ſtone bridge over the Ivel, on which: 


are ſtill to be ſeen. the remains of two ancient towers. It had alſo ſeveral pariſh, 
churches, though now there is but one; and the chief dependance of the place 
is upon the county gaol, for which reaſon: it cannot be ſuppoſed a polite, a 
wealthy, or a comfortable reſidence. A place called King's-moor in the neigh» 
bourhood, is famous for horſe races. | | | 


IIS TER is 1 38 miles diſtant from London. It has a very church, in 
which is a ſtately monument, erected to the memory of the founder of Wadham 
College in Oxford; and a conſiderable woollen manufactory. 5 e yah 


KEVYNSHAM, or Caneſham, is ſituated at the diſtance of 111 miles from Lon. 
don, on the ſouth bank of the Avon, and on the weſt bank of a ſmall river called 
the Chew, which at this place diſcharges itſelf into the Avon. It is a great tho- 
roughfare in what is called the lower road between Bath and Briſtol. It is reck- 


oned a foggy place; but has a fine large church, a charity ſchool, a ſtone bridge 


of fifteen arches over the river Avon, and another ſtone bridge over the Che w: 
its chief trade is maltinng. ; 577 530 {+ | 


LancyorT ſtands on the river Parret, at the diſtance of 129 miles from Lon- 
don. It is a great thoroughfare in the road from London to Taunton, and other 
towns in the weſt; and formerly ſent members to parliament, but it loſt that 
privilege, and is now governed by a portreeve and a recorder. A great many 
lighters: are conſtantly employed in bringing coals and other commodities to this 
place from Bridgewater, by the river Parret. . 5% Joann 
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Miinorn{sPort is 116 miles diſtant from London, and was a borough, 


time of the * It is governed by nine capital bailiffs, who chuſe annually 


two under bailiffs, and theſe under bailiffs make the returns of the members that 


zepreſent it in parliament, Beſides the bailiffs, there are ſeven commonalty ſte w- 


ards, who are truſtees. of the profits of the lands given to the ou of the town; 
and of theſe, -two are choſen every year for the particular diſtribution of thoſe 
profits, and for the cuſtody of the common ſeal of the borough. Here are like- 


wiſe two conſtables. of conſiderable power: This town has a church, but the 


houſes are detached one from another, and ſcattered. in a very irregular manner. 


MixnEAD is 167 miles from London, and is an ancient borough, governed by 
two conſtables, choſen yearly at a court leet held here by the lord of the manor. 
This town. is a harbour in the Briſtol Channel, and is much. frequented. by paſſen- 
gers to and from Ireland. It has a fine key, and the largeſt. ſhips may enter and 
ride ſafe in the harbour. The town is well. built, and carries on a conſider- 
able trade with Ireland in wool, and with. South Wales in coals. Here are ſe- 

veral conſiderable merchants, who carry on a trade to Virginia, the Weſt Indies, 
laces; and three or four thouſand. barrels of herrings are here caught, 


and other 
cured. ſhipped off annually for the Levant and other parts of the world. 


| Nox rn Cunay ſtands upon the river Tone, at che Niſtance of 136 miles from 
London, and is a pretty town, with good markets. «bs 

Prxsrokb is 113 miles diſtant from London, and has a manufacture of wool- 
 PeruzrTON-SouTH. Petherton is a corruption of the original name Pedred's 


town, a name derived from its ſituation upon the bank of the river Pedred, now - 


commonly called Parret ; and. the epithet South,. was added to diſtinguiſh it from 
a town of. the ſame name upon. the bank. of the river Pedred, about twelve miles. 
north-weſt of this place, called North Petherton. It is diſtant 131 miles from 
London, and had anciently a palace, built by Ina, the Weſt Saxon king, but now 


contains. nothing worthy of note. 
Pull irs-Non rom is diſtant 104 miles from London, and is only remarkable 
for a fair of one day, which, for a wholeſale trade, is reckoned as great as moſt in 
England of fo ſhort duration. 455 | x 08 60 


| SHePTON-MALLET is diſtant. 111 miles from London, and is. governed by 4 


conſtable, It is a very large market town; the ſtreets are narrow, and the town- 
being ſituated on hills, they are alſo ſteep and very irregular. It is well watered. 
- with rivulets, and has ſome. conſiderable. clothiers, for whoſe buſineſs thoſe. rivu- 


lets.are very convenient... 


| SoM@RTON js a poſt town, ſituated on a ranch of the Parret,, in a very healthy 


place, and is governed by a bailiff, choſen by the inhabitants. It has a hall for 
the petty, ſeſſions, and an aims-houſe for eight poor perſons; à free ſchool is alſo 


lately epened for teaching Latin, Greek, and. Hebrew; but the chief ſupport. of 


the place is the. markets. and fairs that are held for the cattle, which are on a 
neighbouring, G S.. „ „ ite e anti 
Wy; | - | © STOWEY 
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STowny is 146 miles. diftant from London, and: cantains noching-\waoathy bf 
node. . 444 tht Hes eln: 


a a ' k M43 | LOGS 
Tavwrow is ſo: called by a- corruption- of che- originat name; Abende town, 
Tyne town, which it derived from its ſituation upon the bank of the river Thene, 
or Tone. * . 


Taunton is 147 miles diſtant from London, and had a charter from Ring Charles 
the Firſt, which was forfeite@ in the · beginning of che reign of king Cares the 
Second, by the corporation refuſing to fenounce the ſolemn league and covenant. 
After this the borough remained ſeventeon without + charter; at the end of 
which time a ne one was procured, for it from king Charles the Sreond; under 
which it is now governed, by a mayor, recorder, a juſtice of the peace; two al 
dermen, twenty · Our eapieal burgeſies, a town clerk, two two port 
reeves, and two ſerjeants at mace; Befjdes theſe iſtrates, chere. are ſix gentle 

8 | men who are juſtices of the peace at large, and may ac withirr- the borough: The 
mayor and aldermen are choſen yearly out of the burgeſſes; and the portreeves 
have the benefit of the ſtandings in the marker, which they-lett upon leaſe for 40 
or ;z0l. a-year; The mayor's officers have no power to arreſt; and there i no 
priſon here, but a bridewell for ts; debtors and criminals being ſent to the 
county gaol at Ileheſter; nor have the co ion any lands, houſes, or joint flock 
of money, ſo that though this is one of the- moſt flouriſhing tons in the county, 
it is the meaneſt corporation. 


— 5 — 


There is ſomething particular in the method uſed by ſome perſons in this town 

to qualify themſelves for being electors in the choice of members to repreſent, it 

d in parhament, It is a privilege of this place, that every pot-walloner, i. e: all 
who dreſs their own victuals, are — to vote. In conſequence, of this privi- 

lege, che inmates or lbdgers, ſome ſhort time before an election, have each a fire 
made in the ſtreet, at which they dreſs victuals publickly, leſt their. votes ſhould 
be called in queſtion, | | 
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. This town is moſt delightfully ſiruated, and is one of the hegen and: meth pe 
ylous boroughs in the kingdom. The ſtreets are many of them ſpacious and 
— and here are two partſ churches, one of which, St. Mary desen 


85 
is a fpacious edifice, wich a high tower and ſtatehy pinnaeles, adorned with-carved 
v rk. Here are alſo ſeveral meeting-houſes of proteſtant diflenters,- a-diflbaygng 
Academy, a grammar ſchool, well endowed, and an hoſpital, founded by Robert 
Gray, Efq; a native of this place, for ſix men and ten women, who have each two 
ſbillings a-week, and are aceommodated with a chapel: for daily prayers Here 
are other alms-houſes, founded by Huiſh, for thirteen: decayed tradef- 
men, who have each half a crown a- week, and a gown every three years, and 

alſo provided with a chapel for prayers. Mrs. Dorothy Henley erected - othier- 


alms-houſes in this place, which are inhabited by twenty men and, women, but 
have no endowment. | N | * 


rr 
i — 
* 
- 


j A caſtle was built here by one of the biſhops of Wihcheſter, to the 2 of 
| which ſee this town and deanry belonged, even before the Conqueſt. is* caſtle 
was a building of great extent; the caſtle hall, with the ourward gate, and por- 
ter's lodge, are {till ſtanding; and in the hall, which is very large, the aſſacs 4 
| + | | 
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Warower'is un ancient little port, on the coaſt of the Briſtol Channel at the 
diſtanoe of 183 miles from London. There, are about ſeven or cigfit veſſels be- 
longing to this port, which trade in coals, or ſerve as coaſters to Briſtol, where 
they ſupply the glaſs-houſes with the aſhes of ſea weed, of which r 
burnt here for that purpoſe. Great quantities of alabaſter, which fall from the 
cliffs-here by the waſh of the ſea, are alſo ſent to that iz * The inhabitants of. 
this town = neighbourhood burn vaſt heaps of pebble ſtones, which are found 

upon the coaſt, into lime, for their wor chießy to ſerve as a cement 


for building, no cement being more urable than this in maſon work that is to lie 
in water, where it will turn as hard as marble. 


WELLINGTON is diſtant 151 miles from London, and 1 a large church, and an 
hoſpital for fix poor men and as many women. Here is a manufacture of * 
druggets, and other woollen ſtuffs, and a conſiderable pottery. 


WixcaunTton. is 12 miles from London, and the part of it was de- 


r by fire in April 1747. Here is a conſiderable market 23 cheeſe, * 
ca 


WirvzLscoms'is 153 miles from PUNE and has an- * lie W 
John Coventry for twelve poor: perſons. | | 


Wainros is a pretty good town, ſituated among the Mendi Kitts, at the 
diſtance of 425 miles from London. Here is a -handſome -churc wich a high 
tower, adorned with four pinnacles, alſo-a ſmall charity ſchool, and a conſiderable 
trade ain ib e eee eee Tar. 


YzoviL is ſo called from a corruption of the name, Ivel; a name de- 
rived from the river Ivel, upon the bank of which it is Saw It is 123 miles 
diſtant from London, and is governed by a portreeve and twelve e who 
hold a court of record here every three weeks, and have lands out 2 | 
This is a good large town, -and:a ,great th hfare on the poſt to Corn- 
wall. 29 the houſes „ but here is 
a large church, with omg ſix. great bells, a _ ſchool. "* * boys, and 
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The RFI manufacture of this town is gloves. Here 3 is a n mar- 


ket for corn, cheeſe, hemp, flax, linan, fail cloth, and ſome other * 
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There are many thriving tradeſmen in this place, and it is thought to return as 


pg *$ 


much money as any market town in the county. _ 
S 7105817 6g} 


The hills and rocks of this county may be conſidered as the rincipal natural 
curioſities in it ; and of theſe Mendip Hills are the moſt remarkable, eſpecially 
for lead and coal mines. * WEE | [1% eg 


It is obſerved that the air upon Mendip Hills is moiſt, cold, foggy, thick, and 
heavy; the ſoil is red and ſtony ; ſnow, froſt, and dews continue longer upon 
theſe hills, than on any part of the neighbouring grounds, except near the mines, 
where the ſhow ſoon melts. Thunder-ſtorms, nocturnal lights, and fiery meteors, are 
more frequent here than any where elſe in this county, The trees near the lead 
mines have their tops burnt, their leaves and bark diſcoloured and ſcorched, and 
are ſtinted in their growth, Na | 


4 k 


F 


Ll 


Lead mines. The veins of ſome. of theſe. mines have been known to run up into the roots of 


Manner of 
waſhing and 
melting lead 
ore. 


Effects of the 
ſmoak of lead 
ore. 


trees, which, notwithſtanding, looked as well at the top as the other trees. The 
ore in ſome places runs in à vein, and in other places it is found diſperſed in 
banks, and lying between rocks: ſome of it is harder, and ſome ſofter. The 
cleareſt and heavieſt ore is the beſt ; and thirty- ſix hundreds of ſuch ore yield about 


a tun of lead. | 


When the miners have gathered a certain quantity of the ore, they beat it ſmall, 
waſh it in a running ſtream, and ſift it in iron rudders. For melting it, a hearth 
or furnace, made of clay or fire-ſtone, about five feet high, is ſo ſupported upon 
pofts of timber, that it may be moved round like a windmill, to prevent the in- 
convenience of having the ſmoke blown upon the workmen. On the hearth are 
placed ſome young oaken gads, which are kindled with charcoal, and blown with 
bellows that are worked by the feet. When the hearth is ſufficiently hot, the 
lead ore is thrown into the fire, where being melted, it runs down into a fink 
that is made at. the ſides of the hearth, and from thence it is taken out with an 
iron ladle and caſt in ſand into forms which the miners call ſows and pigs. 


It is obſerved, that the fumes of the lead produce diſeaſes which commonly | 
prove mortal to ſuch as are employed in melting it. The owners df cattle that 


feed near the places where the lead ore is waſhed, employ perſons on purpoſe to 


ne; them out of the reach of the ſmoak ; and it is ſaid, that no dog, cat, or 
fowl, or any other animal, will live long in the neighbourhood of the places where 


the lead ore is uſually melted, | 


Burning of 
the Hill, 


It is a cuſtom here with ſuch miners as live at a diſtanee, to leave their ore and 
tools all night upon the hills, either in the open air, or in ſome flight hut, with- 
out much apprehenſion of having them ſtolen away; and if any miner is convicted 
of a theft of this kind, he is condemned to a fort of puniſhment, which is called 
Burning of the Hill; and is thus performed: the criminal, with his hands and 
feet at liberty, is ſhut up in one of a little huts, erected for keeping the ore and 
tools, which hut being ſurrounded with dry furze, fern, and other ſuch wood, is 
jet on fire, and the man left to make his eſcape as he can, by breaking open his 


9 priſon 
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priſon ant! oth the fie: he i LL 
g in She rgjnes of Mendip: Til. ad 268 57 Ys : 
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In the coal mines upon theſe hills, there are — fire damps, by which Fire damps 
many have been killed,' and 4athers much burot and n 
blown up —— che orks, and the turnbeam, 5 the 
ſhaft, r a 

$ N A SY enen ata 

On the ſouth ſide of Mendip Hille, dear à place called Wokey, s b 
—— city of Wells, is a very remarkable cave, known by the name of Wok 

ole We tn eee 8 
180 feet and over the rock is a ſteep mountain, the top of whichis chaught 
to be x above the bottom of the rock. At che entrance into che cave there 
1 a l ce > or 60 feet; the cave itſelf is about 200 feet in length, in 

or 60 broad, and in others not above 10 or 12, and the grmateſt 

eich W. ut 30 feet, though in ſome places the roof is not above ꝗqur or five 
feet from n There are feveral Aiwiſtons of it, which the imagi- 
nations of ſome dom le have — — + a kitchen, a pb —_— room,. 
a cellar, artments; water a -petrifyi quality, deing con- 
hrs ly dropping from. the ok and forming a variety of = fancythas - 
reſemblances of old — ola, Hells, — — oe, 


egy The echo of any noiſe within hr carer vs is that 
ſuch as a man may lift up without much aiſfculey, -being 
bottom of the cave, ſounds with a noiſe as loud as the repo rt of a cannon. 


At the extremity of this cave there fMues a ſgeam-of water ſufficient to-drive 2 
mill; and paſſing with great rapidity and ndiſe the Whole length of the cavern, it 
burſts out through the rock, near the entrance into che valley. Here are always 
people ready, for a enn DR 


Near Glaſtonbury there is a hill called the Torr, from a tower that | 
ſtood on it, which riſes like a Pen to a great height, and ſerves as 4 lan 
mark to ſeamen. ** * | 

Near Chedder there are two rocks, called Chedder Cliffs, and n, thets Chedder 
is a frightful chaſm, the ſides of which are gear three hundred feet high: through Clit. 
this chaſmm is the road from Axbridge to Briſtol; and from the bottom of one of 
dhe hills there Web a ſtream, ſo rapid, ak is ſald to drive n of 
a quarter of a mile of the ſpring. 


Inn a deedarat öh which happen mY in 1701 De. Kidder, b * Wa Effecls of a 
Wells, was, together with his 255 killed in bed by the fall of à ſtack of chim - dreadſul 
nies over the room where they lay, in their palace at Wells; *. in the ſame 8 
ſtorm, a ſhip was driven on ſhore near 3 ad fe Fi (68 \ 
y FIR beyond the common high water mark. To 


It is remarkable, that on deanſing the bot FR at 1. or "al Ex þ a Relicks of 
4 new pump, great quantities of =_ nuts are always found ſwimming the univerſal 
Vor. II. 68 ſurface deluge. 


The Torr. 
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ſurface ef the ſprings ; and leaves like'thaſe of olive 'trees,- come ſometimes with 
the water out of the pump of the hot bath. Same writers have thought them re: 
licks of the univerſal Ir 
7 . 1 1 Di $479 
In che fr roche HEN RE 2 e ere found bas 
a little way under the ſartace'of'the carth, . in ſome moors near Yeovil. e 


Snake tones, In the neighbourhood of Keynſham there i is a quarry, in which are found 4 
et 49 me r ebam d to one inch in diameter. 


Glatonbury - Glaſtonbury was once famous for # kind of hawthorn tree, which is reckoned. 

thorn, by botaniſts a ſpecies of meſpilus or medlar. This tree was believed to have 
been firſt produced from a ſtaff that Joſeph of Arimathea, who is ſaid to have 
reſided in this place, -ſtuck into the ground. The ſame thorn was thought mi- 
raculouſly to bud upon Chriſtmas-day in the morning, flower at noon, and de- 
cay at night. It is certain that there was a tree in the abb r * 
which f in mild weather uſed to put out ſome bloſſoms abour. hriſtmas. . 


After the ſuppreſſion of the abbey this tree was cut down, but as it is propa- 
gated by layers, ſeveral branches of it were planted in the neighbourhood, Which 
continue in mild weather, and a warm expoſure, to bloſſom about the. ſame time. 
It has alſo been propag pagated. in ſeveral other parts of England, by ſuperſtitious 

If 


perſons, who ſtill believe the "ROE though contrary to the experience of * 
year. 


Remarkable Ilcheſter is famous for having been the birth place of the celebrated Friar 
| perſons born Bacon, who lived in the thirteenth century, in the time of Henry the Third, and 
in thiscounty. made ſuch diſcoverits in experimental philoſophy at the univerſity of Oxford, that 

in that rude age, he acquired the character of a magician or conjurer, and as ſuch, 
was, by order of pope Nicholas the F ourth, committed to priſon, where he con- 
tinued many years. 


Wrinton is alſo famous for having been the birth-place of the tele Mr. 
Nun Locke. | 
R ff BY ih te hee bf #2 

| Ancientinha- Somerſetſhire is port art of the large territory which in the time of the Romans wh 
bitants, inhabited by the Belgz, of whom mention has been made in the account'of 
Hampſhire ; and it is 33 believed, that this county is the diſtrict that was 


in poſſeſſion of a tribe of the Belgæ, which the Romans called the Cangi. te af 
terwards conſtituted pert of the kingdom of the Weſt Saxons. 


Antiquities of The city of Bath was famous among the Romans for its medicinal. waters. 1 

the city of is called by Ptolemy Tdara Sigua, i. e. bot waters, and by Antoninus Aue Sobs, 

Lata, 4. e. Waters of the Sun. Upon the ſpot where the cathedral church now ſtands, a 
temple is ſaid to have been formerly dedicated to Minerva, who was the —* 
deity of thoſe ſprings, and from thence the ancient Britons called this bg Carr 


Pa. 


= year 1708, there was dug up within a mile of place, a ſtone with an inſcri 


SOMERSETSHERE LED 
Palladur, i. e. the City of tht" Water & 'Palles.... In was afterwatds called by te 


Saxons/ Acemannepeeapnen,: which ſignifies the City of Haletudinarian and upon © 
Lanſdown Hill, near this city, there are ſtill to be ſeen the remains of af — 


thought to have been thrown up by the Saxons mn 
nnn againſt de vierious king Arthur, Nn e COME 


a ſtone in the welt fide of the cathedral gg peo axon toy 
*. ollowing verſes, which are thought nnn mee 


= 


Oliver King, who founded this church RESP fr tu Hat or: e 
. | Gier * hon 0:54:54 
The trees goeing to.cheeſe d King ob 1 
Said, be to us thou, Oliver, King F | 
59 its pay x 
WS og lg ee as Yes Lo ud, were dug vpn Walkie, 
near this city, — with the following inſcriptions Nane 


1. CMVRRIVSs CEARNIENSIS..FOROIVLL. MODESTYS Nu. LEG FR 
II. AD P F NV SECVNDL VN XXV STIP - H- 


:. DIS MANIBVS MVALERIVS M R * LariNvs > CEQ MLES LEG 
XX. AN XV SFIPEN XX HS. K. n 7 


On the inſide of the city wall, between the north and weſt gates, * 0b 
ſtones with ancient figures and inſcriptions. On one of theſe ſtones is an im 


of Hercules holding up his left hand, and r his club in the right; N 
the fragment of a ſtone near it, is the following inſcription: 


' DEC. COL. o Ni GLEV.- vita. AN LAxk r 


pon another ſtone bere, where in alſo the image of Hercules, with two-ſnakes 
1 on It has been ſaid, that all natural hot baths were facred to Hercules; 
but as the baths of this place are certainly known to have been dedicated to Mi- 


nerva, it may be concluded, _— baths were. dedicated boch wo Fer- 
cules and n. ä 


Here are jth as Og EL . N „ infoiptionss ang) in d g We q 


tion, which is read as follows: Julius Vitalis, Teiges Legionis vicgſimæ Val. 
rine vidtricis, ftipendiorum „ nevem, e Belge x ci. 75 
ene u . ne % 8 OM 314 We ts * 
WE 12 6506 1 D NM GNAW 19.25 
At Bathford, -north-eaſt. of the city. of Bath, and upon the . 
ner Avon, in the beginning of the laſt century, e: 
re, W af routes; blue, and. ned . A e oi 


Ilchefter wah Lit to Antoninus bs the — Lehalis, — * n a e 
place of conſequence in the time of the Romans: the ruins. of a double wall, wich licheſter. 
which the town was incloſed, are ſtill viſible, and Roman coins of gold, ver, 

nm 118 have anzug K i Dν νν,ẽ˙’A ads Hake: ben 2 
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EÆſtuarium 
Uzelle. 


Roman coins. 


A Roman 
camp. 


ſeen; and ſeveral Roman coins and other antiquities haye been d 


An ancient 
camp. 


King Ar- 


H I R R. 
0e afar ns mſ{tuary of 


MER 


S 0 8 
. K een the 
Mella, from the river I vel, che name 
the Parret. WE 


At Wincaunton an urn was ang vp 
and another urn full of the fame mon ney w was alſo 


At Lite Liddiard, tiorth-welt of Trunton, In the year 1666 an aa 
2 was found with Roman coins, that weighed about eighty pounds ; and 
uch another pitcher, with much the ſame quanti N Ras Hon! money, was after- 
wards diſcovered at Stogumber, in the nei ghibourhood 


Near Wokey Hole there was found, in the reign 0 of f Henry „ 
long plate of lead, which had the followit TI. AVDIVS 
CAESAR AVG. F. M. TRIB. P. VIEL IMP. IVI. DE/BRITAN. 


Not far from Somerton is a ſleep mountain, called Camalet Hill, ſaid ts be a 
mile in compaſs at the top, where the marks of a Roman camp are Ay to be 


e of elle 


' : 


E T 9 
Biy, is by 


T 


tar u. e wich 


21.3 eds 


covered at Wivelſcomb. 


At Chew Magna, not far from Wrintoh, there is a diteh; called * Piech, 
from its circular form; it ſurrounds a hill which was trebly ae and from 


which there is a fine proſpect of the Briſtol Channel. | 
It having been recorded in the ſongs of the ancient Viidth bards, chat the it; 


thurs tomb, Juſtrious Bratiſh king Arthur was buried in the abbey church of Glaftonbury, king 
Henry the Second ordered a, ſearch to be made there for his tomb; and about 
ſeven feet under ground a fort of tomb ſtone was found, with a large plate of lead 


thie letters: HIC JACET SEPVLTVS 


Antiquities of 
Athelney. 


fixed in it, and on the plate was the followin — 1— _ in barbarous and Go- 

LFIFVS REX ARTVRIVS IN 
INSVLA AVALONIA. About nine feet below this monumental ſtone, was 
found a c6fiin ef hollowed oak, containing the bones of 4 human body, ſuppoſed 
to be that of king Arthur. | 


In the river Parret, near its confluence with the Tone, a of Lanes 
port, thete is à ſmall iſland, containing ſgarce two acres of ground, called the 1 


of Athelney, a name derived from che « ancient Saxon name Ztbeling, which ſigni, 


fies an Iflard of Nobles. It had this name from having been the place to which 
king Alfred retreated with a few of his nobles to hide himſelf, after he had been 
defeated by the Danes. That king afterwards built a monaſtery —_ * foun- 
dations of which were diſcovered b ſome labourers in the year 

other ſubrerraneous remains of this building, were found the baſes po 2 G's 

hrs, conſiſting of wrought free-ſtone, with coloured tiles, and other thin 
the ſame kind: and ſoon afterwards, near this iſland was found a ſort of 
picture of St. Cuthbert, with a Saxon inſcription, importing that it was made by 
order of king Alfred. In Gibſon's Camden there is a figure of this medal; wot 


of 


for many ran ug fall of Roma © coins 4 


— 


. by an unaccountable omiſſion, neither its ſize nor metal is mentioned in i j 
it 18 


ſcription. Ir appears however, by its form, to have hung by a ſtring 


Cuthbert, 


l that the king wore it eicher 4 as an amules, or in veneration of 8. | 


For — ome of which has a de 
up by the D * 


of a hill Fa SLOWS, 
23 conſiſting of about thirty acres, wi 


At Stanton Drew, near Pensford, there is a monument 
conſiſti of ſtones about ſix feet high, ED 
meter. The occaſion of this monument is not known, but the name 
Aan Ae gg AI and the 
reſt of the company were changed into ſtones. | | ny 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


The church which afterwards was the abbey church of Glaſtonbury, i is reckoned 
the moſt ancient Chriſtian church in Great Britain, and is faid to have been 
founded by Md h of 3 about thirty-one years after the of our 
Saviour. gregation of re monks in Britain, is alſo ſaid to have 
been in this place, bs to havg- been collected by St. Patrick in the year 4385. 
This monaſtery was afterwards nc liberally endowed by king Ina, Edmund the 
Elder, and other Saxon kings and nobles. © It had Benedictine monks introduced 

non wi 


into it by St. Dunſtan, in 954. Tr was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
and * endowed W with revenues yalued at 33111. 73. 4d. per 
annum. 


emen de, conſifilag of lings 
with ivy: the abbat's kitches, buite of fone, is till entire; = 
- to- 


Tmin intl Gon e Ae 
walls 


overgrown 
OR: the Torr are noble ruins of W which be 


Here was an hoſpital for Ae din loc nina founded in 1246, by Mi 
oh abby onb Fir wh dedicated to Sr. John Bape, and was under - 
wm Aer the run is : ID 


| Richard Beere, abbat of Glaſtonbury, in the a of oe of king 
Henry the Eighth, built an alms-houſe, with a ckepel, on the north ſide of the 
abbey, for ſeven or den poor women. 2 


It is ſaid in the chronicles of Glaſtonbury that 8. 0 and St. Deruvian 
founded the ſee of a biſhop at Congerſbury, near Wrinton, in the year 167, and 
that it continued here fix hundred years, the end of which time it was removed 
to Wells: but according to other authorities, this place became at firſt remark- 
able for having only been the reſidence of a reli 4 hermit called Cungar, who, 
about the year 711, founded a collegiate Butch here for twelve canons, and de- 


1 


dicated it to the Holy r Laer village is aid to have derived its name from 
| 3 Cunger, 


111 
2H 
| 110 
f 
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Junger, the hermit, = was given by N Nane me Confeſſor to dle bilder 


of Wells. . FL Nr 


At Bath, kirig © Oſric, about the year 676, built a nunnery, which was deſtroyed 
by the Danes. The church of this nunnery, which was dedicated ta St. Peter, is 
ſaid however to have been rebuilt about the year 775, by Offa, who — | 
ſecular canons in it; but king Edgar removed them, and about ur the year 979, 


placed in their room an abbat and convent of Benedictine monks and con- 
tinued here till the general diſſolution. | 


„ » 42 1 ” 44 + 3 NI. 


John, biſhop of Wells, kiving obtained a gn of this, city and monaſtery 
from William the Conqueror, rebuilt the church of St. Peter, which he made his 
cathedral, and aſſumed the title of biſhop of Bath; after which the monks were 


— by a prior. The yearly revenues of, this Wer were n on the 
ppreſſion at 6171. 28. 3d. 5 * 


a»; 


2 Hen is ſaid to have been a houſe of ſiſters, dedicated. to St. Catharine. 


It is faid that . Ina, about the year 704, founded a collegiate church at Wells, 
dedicated to St. Andrew the Apoſtle, and removed hither the epiſcopal ſeat from 
Congerſbury : but it is with greater certainty affirmed, that this place was erected 


firſt: into a imop s ſee by king Edward, in the year 909. The revenues of this 


biſhopric were valued upon the difſolution at 1939 J. 12 8. 8 d. per annum. 


Hugh de Wells, archdeacon of this * about the beginning of the reign of 
king John, founded an hoſpital or priory here, dedicated to St. John * and 
valued upon the diſſolution at 41 J. 3s. 6d: per annum. | 


Walter de Hull, canon of Wells, before the year 1347, 1 a college for 
thirteen chantry prieſts who officiated in the cathedral. This college was en- 
dowed upon the ſuppreſſion with lands and other revenues, ee to 
721. 10s. gd. per annum, and was refounded by queen Elizabeth. 


Ralph Erghum, biſhop of Bath and Wells, who died in the year 1401, ap- 
pointed by his will, a college to be built, and endowed, here for the fourteen 
chantry prieſts officiating in the cathedral of this city. A college was accordingly 
built, and endowed with revenues, which upon the diſſolution amounted but 


111. 18s. 8d. according to ſome, and to 120 l. 18. 4d. per _ ac 
to others. | 


At Frome Selwood there was a monaſtery, founded | by St. Aldhelm, and dedi- 


cated to the Virgin Mary, before the year 705. It is bent 0: have been de- 
ſtroyed by the Danes. 


1 0; 


At Banwell, 1 of Axbridge! there was a 2 in the time of 08 


Alfred, which is ſuppoſed to have ſhared the fame fate.. 


d * 


In the Iſle of Athelney, about the year 888, king Alfred founded an abbey 
for monks of the order of St. Benedict, dedicated to our Saviour, St. Peter, and 
St, Paul, and rated upon the ſuppreſſion at 2091. os. 3 d. per annum. 


2 In 


religi rb ee PONY : 1 
Mohun, earl of Somerſet, in the reign of king Stephen. ; This priory, 4 2 
ginning of the reign of Henry the Eg hth, was converted into an abbey by the Dh 

tereſt of William Gilbert, the prior. It Nee Mary, and 
endowed at the diſſolution with revenues tothe amount of 439 l. 68. n e 


In 1291 here was an hoſpital, with'a yearly penſion of twenty ſhillings... 


At Dunſter, Sir William de Mohun, the elder, in the time ee 
Conqueror, built a of Benedictine monks, dedicated to St. and an- 
nexe _— of St. Peter at Bath. About the time of the ſuppreſ- 
ſion it conſiſted of but three bete, whoſe maintenance Was valued a at 371 48. 8 d. 


1 


At Montacute, three miles weſt of Yeovil, * there was a priory, „ d to have been 
firſt founded by king William the Conqueror; but it a oy, to, have been more 
amply endow by William carl of Moreton, wha! in the beginning of the 
of king Henry the Firſt, granted it to the monks of Cluny in 2 1 
was dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, made denizen in the CIF 
reign of Henry the Fourth, and found upon * 5 ee to wed ik 
4561. 148. 7 d. per annum. 


F | > 21103 30 4730497 Wit off nl 


At Taunton there was a priory of Black canons, erected by William Gibas, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, in the time of Henry the Firſt, dedicated to St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and valued upon the diffofution at 2861. 8s. 10d. per annum. 


Here was an ancient lepe per-houle, the advowſon and patronage of TE Was 


granted, about the year 1280, to th ay and convent of u. by Tho- 
mas Lambrizt. 


In this town was a houſe . White See friars, founded by Water * | 

Meryet. | 

In the north-eaſt ſuburb of the city of Briſtol Robert, natural * to * 0 
the Firſt, and earl of Gloceſter, bui ory of Benedictine monks, dedicated 3 

St. James, and made it a cell to the abbey of of Tewkeſbury in Gloceſterſhire. 


Here was a As called the Calendaries, being a fraternity of the cler d 
commonalty of Briſtol, before the reign of king Edward the Third. This fo 
ciety was valued upon the ſuppreſſion at 101. 18s. 8 d. per annum. 


In 1148 Robert Fitz Harding, mayor of Briſtol, fad 2 priory of Auguf 
tines, dedicated to St. Auguſtine z and towards the end of the rei 7 king Henry 
1 Second, changed it into an abbey, which at the diſſolution ha NN revenues 


to 
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to the amount of 6701. 13% rid. This abbey had a church, Witch tuns hen 
1 — of th ty Tow 1 into 1 = err 
u 10 


eee e ren, foun 
by Kober te Bede who died in the fourth year of king Henry the Thi 
was dedicated to St. Catharine, and Te the ſuppreſſi at ail. 15s. 8d, 


Der annum. | 


2 the ſuburbs of this city, on the Gloceterſie fd rate er tm. 
leprous perſons, dedicated to St. Lawrence, before year re 
of king Henry che Third. | By SC, 


In the north-weſt ſuburb of this city, Maurice de Gaunt, dee te 


founded an hoſpital for a chaplain and one hundred poor people. It was 


cated to the D 

1121. 98. 9d. per annum. It was granted to the mayor and citizens, and is now 

. F 
Pl 


Here was a houſe of Black friars, which is thought to have been founded by 
Sir Maurice Gaunt, about the year 1228. 


A houſe of G friars was founded in this city before the year 12343 and a 
priory of White in 1297, by king Edward the Firſt. 


Near the Temple Gate in this city ſtood a houſe of Auguſtine friars, which ny 
founded by Sir Simon and Sir William cya, out the 3 of the 
reign of king Edward the Second. 


In 1292 an alms-houſe was founded here by Simon n pt of Briſtol. 
It is ſtill in being, and accommodates ſixteen poor people with n but has 
no endowment. 


Here was anciently an o hoſpital called St, Margaret's, and Ather hoſpin, * 5 
dicated to St. Bartholomew, which is now the free grammar ſchool. 


In the fourth year of king Henry the Fifth, John Barſtaple, merchant of this 
city, founded an hoſpital here, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, for fix poor men 
and fix women, with a prieſt to officiate for them. is hoſpital was granted Þy 
queen Elizabeth, in the twentieth year of her reign, to the mayor and corporatio 
of Briſtol, who have ſo carefully improved the revenues, that there are pow twenty- 


four women and ten men in it, who have three ſhillings each per week ; and the 


vicar of a pariſh church here, called St. FO 85 has eight pounds 4 annum to 
- Under 


officiate for them. 


s O MER SETS HI A E. 
Vader a hall belonging to the Tuckers company in this We abe 
hoſpital, ſuppoſed to = fry founded by che Tuckers 2 in which fix 


r perſons have their dwellings, and twenty ſhillings' per amm each,” from the 
Tuckers we 1 and under a hall bejongang | to the Weavers company, is another 
pi 


very ancient hoſpital for four poor women, who dave abour one {ilk 
week each, e 1 Ng 1 


221 18 > ar 3.443% * 1 4 
Without Temple Gate in this city is an e inhabited by hes 
poor perſons, but has no endowment. id I 


In 1442 an hoſpital was founded here by Willidm an bre of this city, 
Yew is yet in being, and inhabited we feventeen poor 5 but has no en- 
owment. 


= 1 4 


In St. James's Pariſh in this city 16a, dad in Maped Wend ken Uhout 


the year 1460, le to the Lat will the fame” William Cannings. Here 
' thirteen poor pe are lodged. S 


Mention is made of an hoſpital in this city, dedicated to James, which was 
founded by er Fitz Harding, foundet of the he e * 


At Cannington, % 2: wn miles from 8 r, there wa a 5 — 
nunnery, founded 0 e Courcy, in t gi e n of Kin 
Ste itn” It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and Cents of bon. 4 2 
or {even nuns, who had yearly revenues rated at 391. * 8d. eren d Kren 
diſſolution. 


; 


At Stoke Caurcy, north of Stowey, there is  « church dedicated to St. Andrew, 
which, with ſome lands and tithes, was given 2 the abbey of Lolley in Nor- 
mandy, in the time of king Henry the Second, n which a prior and convent 
were ſettled in this church, and ĩt en a cell to that ores ne, till 
the diſſolution of alien priories. | 


At Key nſham there was an Abbey of Black canons, founded by William earl of 
Gloceſter, about the year 1x70, and dedicated to; the Virgin May and St. Peter 
and 15 mw It was valued upon the) ſypperiBion at 4191. 145. 3d. Per annum. 


At a village fornewhere in this county, called Minching Buckland, William de 
Erlegh, in the reign of king Henry the Second, founded an houſe of regular 
canons, who having done ſeveral unjuſtifiable acts, were ſuppreſſed, and removed 
to other houſes. But king Henry the Second, in the year 1180, granted all their lands 
to the Knights Hoſpitalers, upon condition that they ſhould place here all the 
fiſters of their order, which before lived in ſeyeral of their preceptories. This 
ſeems to have been complied with, and this houſe became a priory of nuns of the 
order of St. Auguſtine. It was dedicated to St. * wn and a at the 
ſuppreſſion with 2231. 78. 4d. per annum. 


At Charterhouſe, in the foreſt of Selwood, north-eaſt of | Yn there i is faid 
to have been at firſt a nunnery, but it is more certain, that upon the Carthuſian 
monks coming into Eagjend | in 1181, W 4 Wh a houſe of that order, and the-firſt 

. You. II. in 
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SOMERSETSHIR E. 
in the kingdom. It was built and endowed by king Henry the 
cated to the Virgin Mary, St. John Baptiſt, and all Saints, and 
diſſolution with yearly revenues worth 2151, 15% _ 


At Temple Comb, near, Milborn-Port, before the year 1185, there was a pre- 
ceptory of Knights Hoſpitalers of St. John of Jeruſalem, founded by Serlo, che 
ſon of Odo, and valued upon the ſuppreſſion at 1281. 7 8. 9 d. per annum. 


At Cleve, a village near Bridgewater, William de Romare, youngeſt ſon or ne- 
phew of William de Romare, earl of Lincoln, before the year 1188, built a Cif. 
tertian abbey, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, ee ar not long before the diſſolu- 
tion, there were ſeventeen monks, who were endowed with 107 1. 16s. 11 d. per annum. 


dedi- 
dowed ar the 


At a village called Berley, not far from Dulverton, William Say, in the reign 
of Henry the bag founded a priory of Black canons, which was dedicated to 
St. Nicholas, and had eight religious about the time gf the diſſolution, who were 
endowed with 981. 148. 8d. . | ate 


At Barrow, near Briſtol, there was a Benedictine nunnery, dedicated to St. Mary 
and St. Edwin, and founded by — 8 before the year 1200. The reve- 
nues of this houſe were valued upon iflolution at 231. 148. 3d. per annum. 


At a place ſomewhere in this county, called Dodelinch, there was a houſe of 
canons regular of the order of St. Victor, dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. 
Thomas Becket ; but the religious of this houſe were removed to Woodſpring, 
weſt of Wrinton, on the coaſt of the Briſtol Channel, by William de Courteney, 
about the year 1210. This priory was then dedicated 'to the Trinity, the Virgin 
Mary, and St. Thomas Becket, and was valued upon the diſſolution at 871. 28. 11d. 
Fer annum. $428 | | | * 


At Barkley, near Frome Selwood, there was an hermitage or ſmall priory, founded 
by William, the ſon of Jeffery, before the year 1211. It was of the order of St. Auſ- 


tin, dedicated to St. Stephen, and valued upon the diſſolution at 61. 5s. 2 d. per annum. 


At Bridgewater was an hoſpital founded by William Bruer, before the fifteenth 
year of the reign of king John, conſiſting af a prior or maſter and brethren, who 
were to maintain thirteen poor infirm perſons, beſides pilgrims, and to that end 
were endowed with revenues to the amount of 1201. 198. 1d. per annum. Here 
was a houſe of Grey friars, founded by William Bruer, the ſon of the preceding 
William, about the year 1230. td ode. 11 122 


and founded by Willlam Dacus, before the year 1220. It is thought to have been 
changed into a houſe of religious women, under the government of a prioreſs, in 
the reign of king Edward the Second; but ſome time before the general diſſolution 
it dwindled into a free chapel. Here was a houſe of friars preachers, founded be- 
fore the eleventh year of Edward the Firſt. | 


The Carthuſian monks of Hethorp in Gloceſterſhire, were removed to Henton, 
about four miles ſouth of the city of Bath, by Ela, counteſs of Saliſbury, relict 
to 


SOMERSETSHIR 
to William Longeſpe, who began a monaſtery for them in her here, in the 
year 1227, and finiſhed it in 1232. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, St. 
John Baptiſt, and All Saints, and was rated upon the ſuppreſſion at 2481. 19 8. 2 d. 


At Stavordale, or Staffordel, near Bruton, there was a ſmall priory of canons 
of the order of St. Auguſtine, faid to have been built by Sir William Zouch. It 
was dedicated to St. James, and annexed in the twenty-fourth year of Henry the 
Eighth, to the priory of Taunton. WP "7 | 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for ths COUNTY. 


This county ſends eighteen members to parliament : two knights of the ſhirs 
for the county, two citizens for each of the cities of Bath, Briſtol, and Wells, 
and two burgeſſes for each of the five following boroughs, Bridgewater, Ilchefter, 


Milborn-Port, Minhead, and Taunton. 
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Staffordllitt js bounded "gn fle Borch weit by Gene on —— by 
Derbyſhire/; on the ſouth by Worceſterſhire”; on the weſt by Shropſhire ;”and on: 
the eaſt by Warwickſhire. Its figure approaches nearly to that of a rhombus or 
lozenge. It extends from north to fouth 40 miles, from weft to eaſt 26 miles; 
it is 141 miles in Fircumberench and Stafford, which i is nearly 1 in che middle of 
it, is diſtant 35,9008 reg Ne 5 * Naa | : | 
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Tame, and the Sow: Whence the 
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eſteemed the third river in England, and riſes from two or three f. rings in the 
north-weſt part of this county, near Leek, a market town; it runs ſouth-eaſt, and 
dividing Staffordſhire nearly into two equal parts, enters Derbyſhire ngar Burton 
upon the Trent, another market town; and running north-eaſt, through 'the 
counties of Derby, Nottingham, and Lincoln, falls into the river Humber, north 
of Burton in Lincolnſhire. The Dove, which riſes in Derbyſhire, and ſeparates 
that county from Staffordſhire, has been deſcribed in the account of Derbyſhire. 


The Thame riſes in the ſouth part of this county, not far from Wolverhamp- 
ton, a market town, and runs ſouth-eaſt into Warwickſhire, where, directing its 
courſe northward, it enters Staffordſhire again near Tamworth, a borough town 
of this county, and falls into the Trent a few miles north of Tamw The 
Sow riſes not far weſtward of Newcaſtle under Line, a borough town, and run- 


ning ſouth-eaſt, and paſſing by the town of Stafford, falls into the Trent, about 
three miles eaſt of Stafford. 0 6 a: | 


Other leſs conſiderable rivers of this county are Walſal-Water, the Black Brook, 
the Penk, Eccleſhall-Water, the Charnet, and the Hamps. _ | 


AIR, SOIL, and NATURAE PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of Staffordſhire is in general pure and healthy; but in ſome paris it is 
ſharp and cold, particularly in the mountainous places, north-weſt of a market 
town called Stone. | 


The arable and paſture land is excellent; and even the mountainous parts, by 

tillage, will produce conſiderable crops of corn : but they are remarkable 

or a ſhort and ſweet graſs, which makes the cattle as fine as thoſe of Lanca- 
ſhire. On the banks of the Trent and the Dove, the meadows are as rich as any 

in England, and maintain great dairies, which ſupply the markets with vaſt quan- 

tities of butter and cheeſe. The rivers afford plenty of almoſt all ſorts of freſh. 
water fiſh; and the county in general abounds with proviſions of all kinds. | 


Beſides plenty of turf and peat, for firing,, this. county yields three ſorts of 
coals, which are Gifinguiihed:by the, nanes- of pit. coal,. peacock. coal, and 
nel coal. The pit coal is dug chiefly. in the ſouth part of the county, at Wel- 
neſbury, Dudley, and Sedgley, not far from Wolverhampton. The peacock coal, 
fo called from its reflecting various colours, like thoſe of a peacock's tail, is found 
at Henley Green, near Newcaſtle under Line, and is better for the forge than for 
the kitchen. The cannel c, whichrgives.a very; clear and bright flame, derives 
us name from canml,. an ancient Brit word. for candle 4 It is. o hard as to heart 
poliſbing, and is, uſed} in this count), for paving churches, and other -gublic build- 
pgs: it is alſo manufactured, into ſauff boxes and other tas. | 


Under the furface of the ground, in feyeral . parts of this: county, are found: 
yellow and red okers, tobacco pipe-clay, potters clay, füllers earth, and a fort of 
brick earth, which burns blue, and. is ſuppaſed, to be the earth of which the Ro- 
mans made their urns.. Here alſo are found ſtones and minerals of various forts ;. 
as fire-ſtone, for the hearths of iron furnaces and ovens, lime-ſtone;.. inon-ſtone,, 


dice, the, bel kind of wich, is called muſh, and i found at. Rulhal, near Wal: 
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This county is divided into five hundreds, * contains one city and eighteen 
market towns: ir lies in the province of Canterbury and idloceſe of Litchiicld 
and Coventry, and has one hundred and fifty pariſhes, 


CITY d MARKET TOWN's 
is Litchfield ; and the market towns are Betley, Sand r 
der Line, 


ter, Walſhall, . — 


Lirenrizrn, or Licurtzip, is - corruption 4 ee anci 


name of chi plate x it fignifibs 4: FER of Corcaſſes, a great ſlaughter | 
having! been mays here 1 in the n * the 1 Dioclefian; bc 
44S nt a. 49% ' * 8 

This city is F208. as diſtant 7 Lo 


ventry in Warwickſhire, is the ſee of a) bi op, 
__ ne 


Gs 


The city is 
Abbots, 


„and united with the eit) 
who is called e 
ated by King Ed 
less a. ecorder,. a. 
ad and other officers; The di | ECG Das | 
ten or twelve miles in circumference; and the ſheriff rides round it in —— 4 
on the 8th of September annually, and * feaſts the porn 40 neigh⸗ 


bouring gentry. + | \ 


Litchfield ſtands in a valley, three miles ſouth of the Trent, and is divided by. 
a ſtream, which runs into that river. The diviſion of it on the ſouth fide of this 
ſtream is called the City, and that on the north is called the Cloſe, from its hm: 
incloſed with a wall and a dry ditch on every fide, except that next the city: 
parts are eonnected by two bridges, but the city is by much the largeſt. Litch- 
field is by ſome perſons thought to be the moſt conſiderable city in the north- 
weit of England, except Cheſter. It is a long ſtraggling place, but has ſome 
handſome houſes; the ſtreets are well paved, and * clean; and this being a 


1 great 


Frent, ym — wenn Kinver, Leek, — un- 
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good inns. R? | | 1. 


great thoroughfare from London to the north-weſt counties, . here are ſeveral very 


This city has a cathedral and three pariſh churches; The cathedral, which 
ſtands in the Cloſe, was founded in the year 1148: it-ſuffered much in the civil 
wars under Charles the Firſt, but it was ſo repaired ſoon after the reſtoration, that 
it is now one of the nobleſt Gothic ſtructures in England. It extends in length, 
on the inſide, 450 feet, of which the choir is 1 10, and it is 80 feet broad. 
There is a fine lofty ſteeple over the middle of the church : the front is adorned 
with a good ico, and over that are; two correſponding ſpires. Above the 
portico are alſo twenty-ſix ſtatues of the prophets, apoſtles, and kings of Judah, 
as big as the life. There are alſo ſeveral ſtatues on the inſide of this church. The 
choir is in great part paved with alabaſter and cannel coal, in imitation of black 
and white marble ; and behind the choir is a neat chapel. The prebendaries ſtalls 
are of excellent workmanſhip: they were erected at the charge af ſome gentle- 
men in the county; and each ſtall bears the name and arms of the donor. 


In the Claſe are a palace for the biſhop, a houſe for the dean, and very hand- 
fome houſes for the prebendaries. + A4 


In the pariſh churches there is nothing remarkable; but one of them, dedicated 
to St. Michael, has a church- yard that contains fix or ſeven acres of ground. 


| | 11 777 |; * 14 $0152 . | 
In this eity there is a gaol for felons and debtors apprehended within its liber- 
ties, a free ſchool, and a and well endowed hoſpital for the relief of the poor : 
and in the neighbourhood of this city there are frequent horſe races. Litchfield 


18 famous for fine ale. 


 BxTLEy is 252 miles from London, and is a ſmall inconſiderable place. 
Bzxzwoop is 100 miles diſtant from London, and is a pretty little town, with 


a free ſchoal.. | 
| Baowi.ey ABBoTs was at firſt called Bromley only, and had the additional epi. 
thet Abbots, from an abbey, of which it was formerly the. ſite, to diſtinguiſh it 


from ſome other towns called Bromley, in this county. It is ſometimes alfo called 


' BromMLey Pacer, from a lord Paget, to whom it was granted by the crown upon 


the diſſolution of manaſteries. It ſtands at the diſtance of 128 miles from Lon- 
don, upon the borders of Derbyſhire, but contains nothing worthy. of note. 


BuxToN urox TRENT is diſtant 123 miles from London, and is famous for 
its bridge over the Trent, which, 2 the bridge of Weſtminſter, is by ſome 
perſons thought ta be the fineſt in England. It is built of ſquared free-ſtone,, is 


about a quarter of a mile in length, and conſiſts of thirty-ſeven arches. Here: 


was lately, if there be not ſtill, a good manufacture of cloth; and this place is 
famous for fine ale. | 5 


| CazanLE. is diſtant from London 136 miles, and has a charity ſchool. 


It is 20g miles from London, but 


1 
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Lzzx is 137 miles from London, has a manufacture for buttons, and is re- 


markable for excellent ale. 
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NzwcaASTLE under Lins was firſt called Newcaſtle, from a caſtle now in ruins, 
built here in the reign of Henry the Third, and by way of diſtinction from an 
older caſtle, which ſtood at Ch wn, a village in the neighbourhood. It was 
afterwards called Newcaſtle under Line; or Lime, from its ſituation upon the eaſt 
ſide of a branch of the Trent, called the Line, or the Lime, and to diſtinguiſh ir 
from Newcaſtle. upon Tine, in the county of Northumberland. gaga. 

This town is diſtant 149 miles from London, and was firſt | rated by 
king Henry the Firſt, and afterwards by queen Elizabeth and king Charles the 
Second. It is governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, and twenty-four common council 
men; and the corporation has a court, which holds pleas for actions under 40 l. 


The ſtreets are broad and well paved, but the buildings low, and moſtly 
thatched. + Here were formerly four churches, which are now reduced to one. 
The cloathing trade flouriſhes much in this town; but the chief manufacture 
is hats; and here is an in company of felt-makers. Near this place 
there is a greater quantity of ſtone-ware made than in any other in England, 


ſo that the inhabitants of Newcaſtle and its neighbourhood, are ſaid to export this 


manufacture to the value of 20,0001. per annum. There is alſo carried on at the 
ſame place a manufacture of earthen-ware, in imitation of china, which is neatly 
figured, coloured, and gilt. In the neighbourhood of Newcaſtle there are fre- 


quent horſe races, though the place is almoſt ſurrounded with coal pits, 


PexkRIDGs, or PzxKRicn, derives its name from its ſituation upon the river 


Penk, over which it has a ſtone bridge. It is diſtant 121 miles from London, 


and has one of the greateſt fairs in the world for horſes, both for the ſaddle and 


draught. - 


RuGELEY is diſtant 126 miles from Londoa, in the road from that city to 
Lancaſhire and Cheſhire. It is a handſome well built town; and in its neigh- 


bourhood there is a paper mill. Js with ' 


| STaxrorp. The deriyation of this name does not appear. 


In Doomſday book, which contains a ſurvey of England in the time of William 
the Conqueror, this town is called a city, but it does not appear to have been in- 
corporated before the reign of king John. It is now. governed by a mayor, a 


recorder, ten aldermen, twenty common council men, a town clerk, and two ſer- 


jeants at mace; and by virtue of a ſtatute of queen Elizabeth, not only the county 


aſſizes, but the quarter ſeſſions are always to be kept here. 1 


generally 
flate. Here was | a caſtle, built by William the Conqueror, — 
now in ruins ; and the town is ht to have been walled in, from ſome remains 
of walls that are ſtill to be ſeen it. 3 
a free ſchool, and an hoſpital, built towards the cloſe of the laſt century, by Mr. 
Martin Noel, a native of this town. It has J. N W ere in which i ia 
22 ſhire hall, and here is a good bridge over the Sow. 


Stafford has a manufacture of cloth, which has 
inhabitants of the place ; and it is famous, as 2 
county, for g. * 


STONE is ſaid to hive been ſo called Soi per hogs ene fie, 
according to a cuſtom of the Saxons, to perpetuate the memo of a murder com- 
mitted by Wolphere, a king of Mercia, on his two fons, for em Chriſtianity. 


Stone is diſtant 140 miles from London, and ſtands upon the north bank of 
the river Trent, in the great road from London to Cheſter. It is well provided 
with good inns, has a ſmall charity hook,” and- a free gramener n. founded 
by the reverend Mr. Thomas Allen. 


TAMWwoRrTH is a natne derived from the nver Tame, n the banks of which 
the town: ſtands, and the Saxon word MP which ſignifies a yard, ferm o or an 


b eee wad 
ane towns this 


iſland. 


This town is 107 miles diftant from Loki 14 l is ſo equally divided by his 
river Tame, that one half of it, which ftands upon the weſtern bank of that 
river, is in Staffordſhire, and the other half in. Warwickſhire ; and for that reaſon 
each ſide chuſes a. repreſentative in parliament ; and the borough is by ſome wri- 
ters placed in Staffordſhire, and by others in Warwickſhire, This is the oldeſt 
town in theſe parts, and was the royal ſeat of the. Mercian kings ; but i it appears 
to have been firſt incorporated by queen Elizabeth, under whoſe 3 it is 
governed, by a high ſteward, two bailiffs, one for each county, a recorder, a 
town clerk, an under ſteward, twenty-four principal 2 two ſerjeants at 
mace, and other officers. The corp oration bes gate? e a three weeks 
court of record, and a court leet wks a- year; they diy a  gaol and à com- 


mon ſeal. 


In the Staffordſhire ſide of this town there is a church, which is collegiate, a: 


grammar ſchool, founded by queen Elizabeth, and a fine hoſpital, founded by: 


Mr. Guy, the founder of the noble hoſpital in the Borough of. Southwark, that. 
bears his name, and has been. ates in the account London. | | 


This town has a conſiderable trade in narrow cloths, and other manufactures. 


TuTBuRY, or STuTESBURY, ſtands upon the Dove, at the diſtance of 120- 
miles from London. On a hill near the town, there is an old caſtle, which is: 
walled round, except upon one ſide, where the hill is very ſteep, and there it is 
incloſed with a ſtrong pale. This caſtle is a — of the dutchy of Lancaſter... 


3 UTT@X&TER,, 
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Urroxzxfza, or Uressrzg, ſtands on a gentle: the weſtern bank 
of the river Dove, at the diſtance of 125 miles Sr It is a 


* 
, * 


large town; the ſtreets are broad, clean, and well paved, but the houſes in g 

neral are built. Here is a ſpacious market with a croſs in the cen- 
ſtone bridge over the-Dove. The market is one of the moſt con. 
fiderable. in theſe parts for cattle, ſwine, butter, cheeſe, corn, and all ſorts 
2 viſions. Some o the London ſe-mongers | , Who, it is 


ter, and a 


built here in 996, by Wulfruna, 
Wulfrune's — which has 


erected here and endowed by Stephen Jennings, a native of this town, and lord 


mayor of London, in 1608; and here are two other charity ſchools, ſupported b 
ſubſcription z one for fifty boys, who are taught and — 2 and the other 2 


forty girls, part of whom are alſo cloathed. 


The chief manufacturers of this. place are heck nice who excel in that branch 


of buſineſs ; and it is ſaid, that 


have been made in this town, which fold 
for more than 201. each. [= 43 a als fd 


i | 


Wolverhampton is very ill ſupplied with water, but the air is remarkably 
healthy. e 11 5 | 


OY RT OE TT RES 
There are in this county medicinal ſprings of various qualities; ſome i 


nated with bitumen, ſome with ſalts, and others with ſulphur. Of the bitumi- 
nous kind is a warm ſpring at Beresford, ſouth-eaſt of k, near the bank of 
the Dove, and another at Hints, near Tamworth. Of the ſaline kind, the 
are the brine pits at Chartley, near Stafford, of the water of which, as. good white 
falt is made, as any in England. Among the ſprings of a weaker brine, there is 
one in Blue Hill, near Leek, which tinges the ſtones and earth it touches, with a 
ruſty colour, and which galls will turn as black as ink. Of the ſulphureous fort 
is St. Eraſmus's Well, at Ingeſtre, two miles north-eaſt of Stafford, and another 
ſpring at Codſal, north-weſt of Wolverhampton. There are alſo other medicinal 
waters in this county, not reducible to either of theſe claſſes, - which are, ſaid to 
have performed great cures, as Salter's Well, near Newcaſtle under Line, which 
has the reputation of curing the OY Elder Well, at Blimhill, near 


ridge, 


* 


ampreg- Medicinal 
ſprings. 


Penk. | 


a 
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ridge, faid to cure diſorders of the eyes; and a well, called the Spaw, near Wol- 
verhathpton, which is reputed to have cured diſeaſes of various kinds. 

n | enen 12 

St fa At Wrotteſley, north-weſt of 'Wolv ampton, have been found ftones of a. 

— prodigious ſize, one of which, after 5 7 is faid to have made an hun- 
dred Jonds z and another, after ten, 15a were cut off from it, required thirty 
yoke of oxen to draw it, and way made into a great ciſtorn in a malt-houſe 'here,' 
which wets thirty- ſeven ſtrikes barley at one time. e 


0 


= 


| | | 1 1 1 4 e eee 
An oak plank In the hall of Dudley Caſtle, about four miles from Wolverhampton, there is 
of a vait fize. a table of one intire oak plank, which was originally ſeventy-two feet nine inches 
long, and three feet broad, But was reduced to its preſent length of fifty-two feet; 
wo Ri the hell RRR e enn Free 


ei erh d d ara 
- on 4 


4s - A far from Litchfield, there is « ditch which affords 2 kind of 
phoſphorus. natural phoſphorus ; for the mud of this ditch rubbed upon any thing in the dark, 
emits a faint bluiſh flame for near a quarter of an hour. TOE 


Extraordinary At Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton, there is a paſture called the Clots; in which, 
effet of if any horned cattle graze for one ſummer, their colour, however black before, 
paſture. will, it is faid, turn to a whitiſh dun. 17 4 Few 193 


Amazing At Statfold, not far from Wolverhampton, there is a church with a ſteeple, 
Phænomena. which was repaired upwards of a century ago z and it has been affirmed by the 
inhabitants, that the top ſtone of this ſteeple, being thrown by one of the work- 
men from the pinacle into the church-yard, broke in two pieces, and diſcovered 
a living toad in the center of it, which died ſoon after it was expoſed to the air. 


- Near Newcaſtle under Line there is a quarry, where a ſtone is ſaid to have been 
dug, in the middle of which, when ſawed aſunder, was found a human ſkull, 
with teeth in it. | | 


Extracedinary At Horborn, ſouth of Walſhall, upon the borders of Warwickſhire, reſided one 
inſtances of John Sands, who died in the year 1625, at the age of 140 years; and his wife 
leagerity, lived to be 100. td N | 


On the night of the 4th of November 1678, in the ſpace of a few hours, three 

2 ſucceſſive ſhocks of an earthquake, accompanied with a rumbling noiſe like diſtant 
; thunder, were felt at Brewood and its neighbourhood ; and the night following, 
another leſs conſiderable ſhock, attended with the like rumbling - noiſe, was per- 

ceived about this place, ee 33 veg, eee 


AN TIGUI TI E 4 


1 Staffordſhire is part of the country which in the 3 of Fit "Bs; 4 in- 
Kabine babited by the Cornavii, of whom mention has been made in the deſcription of 
| Cheſhire. Under the Saxons this county became part of the kingdom of Mer- 
cia; bf — 112 _ the inhabitants of Staffordſhire- Angli Mediter-' 
ranei, or the Midland Enghſh, from the ſituation of the county, which is nearly in 
che middle of England. N 28 "Ty IVE. my 24 
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Cy nee was 2 city, yed before. 
the Norman conqueſt; and it is generally e 


that called Etocetum by Antoninus. 


At a village called Cheſterfield, pot half a mile 
and other remains of Roman antiquities have been 
that this alſo was a Roman ſtation. 
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Upon Aſhwood Heath, near King's Swinford,. . of Kinver, 2 

large intrenchment, which is ſuppoſed to have been Romany a6 at, Barrow-hull, 
in this neighbourhood, are two uniform Roman , tumuli, or barrows conſiſting 

of ſolid | * Dr. n err to have been — 2 8 iber 


heat. „Ae yu q an, u of Lint ri uu N, 


At Wiggins north WE warty a are . Ro wan tumuli, called bai 
lows, ſome ich having Ta dug 2 = 28 and 1 


of burnt bones. 


As Feterftge, near asse e As Gat 
ary engine of the ancien Ita; another was found at Buſh- 
bury, in the ſame neighbourts . 1 — in other, parts of the cqunty, 1 


At Wroteſley are the ruins of an old city, ſuppoſed to have been Britiſh or Britiſh end 
Daniſh, which appears to have been three F four miles in circumference, Daviſh ant 


At Kinver i is an ancient n of an "oblong form, the Jongeſt be OY 
ut 300 yards: and in a 2 gane, ths Me Hh e is A, 
large 1 ſix feet high, an 42000 — t in a umference, Which the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood call Battle Stone, or Bolt Stone. In the, top of this ſtone. 
ae two notches, which form the reſemblance of three _ "Some PR 5 


5 
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| poſe the lone % Have Veen, a tiſh, 4 others ate of © pinion that it \ 
Put up by, HE AGENT Ri Al battle fought in thi place 2 


At Abbots Caſtle, north-wel of Kinver, opon dhe borders of Shropſhird, ther 
& n, Which, 15 e and is 
15 has a ech rj KY: together, with 8 
W ee Nene e e des PR. 


At Beaudeſert Park, about five miles from Litchfield, there 10 4 het 
cation, which is ſuppoſed th have been caſt up. by, Canutus the Dane. * 11 
In a place called Beiry Bank, at Darleſt6n, about me Buch welk ür wa. 
ſall, are the ruins of a nn caſtle, which, according to tradition,” was the { 
— og the Mercian . who "mutdeted his two ſons rot e 
| 'F : : 


n $1005.14 
7 | 4 Deo at it; 1 Noupeod.nemanh 

* FIR un Pen miles e Cheadle; are whe ruins of another * 

which was built before the time of William the Conqueror, and about the year 

1174. eb , A. K (ae e vas in e Bertram de 
un. ' © b 4 


. . 4 & = oll id! 4 4 

At Checkley, DEF BCE of Uttoxeter, th | is a g nd in the church- 

yard three tall ſtones, each in form of a pyramid, and engraved with a variety- of 

figures. The inhabitants of this place have a tradition, that there was an en- 

gegen in Naked Field, in the neighbourhood, between two armies, one armed 

the other unarmed; that in one of the armies three P and 
that in memory of the biſhops, theſe ſtones © were erected. 988 are 

to be Daniſh moments. 5 8 | 


ie Fitnirorth'are to be ſeen the rend > Wo called King's Ditch, 
in which ſpear heads, and bones both of men and horſes have been dug up. : 


Dudley Caſtle is ſaid to have been built by Dudo, or Dodo, a Saxon, | about 
the year 700. It is now ruinous, ſtands upon a high mountain, and has a lofty 
as from whence there is a N into five 22 counties, and part of 

ales. . 


= torquis or chain of fine gold, for the arm or neck. It was two 
three pounds two ounces in weight; the links were curioufly wreathed, and 

fo very flexible,” that it would fit feveral ſizes. The 2 worn as well by 

the ancient Britons as by the Romans. | 


At Pattingham, weſt of Wolverham ton, there was found in Nele 
in ar 1700, 


Ancient cul The old cuſtom of Borough Enolifh, which has been often mentiosed i in this 
toms. work, {till fubſiſts 1 in the town of Stafford. 


There is an ancient cuſtom at Walſhall of aiſtriburing on hs eve of Epiphany; 
a preſent of one penny, to al PR then refiding in the town, whether ſtram⸗ 
gers or inhabitants. | 
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metropolitical ſee of Canterbury. In the year. 1075, this 
_ Cheſter, 8 Rd TH Noe 


the biſh 
only A new cath cate 


own, NJ 
| ve vicars, 

— 5 officers and ſervants. The revenues. of 
diſſolution at 795 l. 178. 6d. per aum. 


Is re- 


30 


About the year 1229, Alexander, ber el, font » houk of 


Grey: friamzin the ſapch fart af he .» vg, 7 


The ſub-chantor, ſacriſt, vicars; and glerks of dhe athiedr 1 of this . 


to have been collegiate ſince about the year 1240. Their revenues were valued 
2 the diſſolution at 2021, Is. per annum. The choriſters of this church had 
allo diſtinct eſtates appropriated! to them, which-1 n n 
at 39l. 98. 7d. per annum. k \ BS ED i838 9 


In the ſouth part of this city chere wes: x college, priory, or hoſpital, dedicated. 
to St. John, in which was a maſter and fellows, who, upom the ſu ion, were 
endowed with yearly revenues valued at 46.1. b Tu ener dümi hab- 
pital is not known, but it is ſtill in being 9 1 3 


E At Stone, Wolphere, the firſt Chriſtian king of Mercia, founded a college of 

ſecular canons about the year 670, dedicated to his two ſons, Wolfadus Ru- 
finus, whom he had murdered at this place before his converſion. Theſe ſeculat 
2 were afterwards changed into regular canons, who were —_ ** 


oy nene en 24. ud. par ann n ©, a 975 


At Elandbury, on che eaſt ſideof 
about the year 680, by Echelred, king e ee 


At — Gam" Mewcattie undes Live rhe Wcih. rritt 
nery, founded by the ſame. king Ethelred, before the year 68 3 In the reign of 
king Henry the Firſt, this houſe was refounded by Randal, earl of Cheſter, for 
canons ofthe order of St. 7 8 enge 

Saints, and had about the time ſu 4 1. f us, 1 „ W 
N 1 3% T% N 415 « ubhando gm 15 


At Tamnorth- there was ©. cy Wage binde nee af che tent 
century, concerning which no particulars. are known. 


reuter dre — 
n nen by the 


Here 


Auguſtine. It was dedicated to the V. Virgin 8. and. 


5 
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At Wolverhampton there was E Ty EVE A 
E. Wulfruna, already mentioned, in 996. It was in the poſſeſ. 
- Hom" eee at the oe an and the c h of it is now the 


" church: of this place, 75 


Here was an hoſpital of one prieſt and fix 
Clement Luſon and William Waterfall, and 8 do the Virgin Mary.” 


At Burton upon Trent, Wulfric Spot, in Way buile and eas an abbey 
for Benedictine monks, dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. Modwen, and va- 
lued upon the diſſolution at 267 I. 148. 292 per annum. In 1841 King Henry the 
Eighth founded on the ſite of this abbey; a church and college, for a dean and 
canons, dedicated to Jeſus Chriſt and the Virgin oy bur this ti, was dil. 
ſolved before the. Gurl, of January 1545. | 


At Lapley, ſouth-weſt of Penkridge, there was an lien "pity of Black WY 
from the abbey of St. Remigius, at Rheims, to which . in 2 
of Edward the Confeflor, 'by Algae, carl of Cheſter: - © EW 


| At TenenMallicherens d collegiate church, aal du f d K 
founded before the conqueſt, dedicated to St. Michal, and vate 
ſolution at 211. 6s. 8d. per annum. 


a Tutbury there was a Benedictine priory, founded by Henry de Ferrers, about 
ear 1080, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. It was a cell to the abbey of 

K.. fer eter Super Divam, in Normandy, but was made denizen, and continued till 
= ſurrender of monaſteries, when it was rated at 2441. 16s. 8 d. per annum. | 


At Blithbury, near Rugeley, was 2 fmall monaſtery, founded about the begin- 
ning of the 


of kin h Hugh Mal It 2 St, 
Giles, and confited g Stephen, by Hugh be was to 


of nuns of 15 order of St. Benedict. 

At Penkridge there was 2 col "chuck Aide! to St. Michael thi 
Archangel, and given to the biſhop « and churches of Coventry and Litchfield, be- 
fore the . reign of king Stephen. The advowſon of the church and” the manor 
were ted by one Hugh Huoſe, to the of Dublin in Ireland. 
That biſhop at length became always dean of this church, and had the colla- 
tion of all the prebendaries, who wete thirteen in number about the time of 
the diſſolution, and had revenues valued at 106 J. 168. 1d. per a m. 


At Stafford there is a church dedicated to the Vir Mary, which was 
ancient free chapel royal, and given by king 8 the biſhop and 2 
of Litchfield and Coventry. It conſiſted upon the diſſolution of a dean and 
. thirteen prebendaries. The deanery was valued at 35 J. I 32 10d. but an the 
prebendaries at no more than 38 J. per annum, 4 b 3A 
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lere was a priory of Black canons, founded about the year 1180, by Richard 
Peche, biſhop of Coventry and Litchfield, and dedicated to St. Thomas the Mar- 
tyr. About the time df the diſſolution there were in this houſe ſeven religious, 
who had yeuly reveaues coppytes to. be worth, 198), 9H 9%; 


In the north part of this town there. whs a houſe of Fraticiſcan friars befote the 
year 1282, the tenth of Edward the Firſt, valued upon the diſſolution at 351. rzs. 
IO d. per aunum. - - 3 ” whe 2 $5 FLES l 


"4 4 = b 
1 5 19 „ 


10 the caſtle formerly bere, was a free chapel, dedicated 26 St. Nicholas, 
' Ralph, lord Stafford, about the year 1344, gave to the Friars Heremites, of 
the order of St. Auſtin, ro qe of | AC 
led Forbridge, upon which were founded a church, dormitory, refectory, and 
other neceſſary buildings | i RE Re 


$1 
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and was valued upon tbe dillplution a5 Web 


2 i ** * we 44 — 


nard, which was valued upon the diſſolution at 4 J. 138. 4d. per am. 


At Gnoſtall, ſouth-weſt, of Stafford, there is « church, which had peculiar pri- 
vileges and cuſtoms belonging to it, as far back as the time of Henry the Firſt. 
This church was given by king Stephen to the cathedral of Litchfield ; but af- 


diſſolution, when it was computed to be worth 47% 68. 89. per ra. 


to Stonley, near the city of Coventry, in M 


„ . 7 


1140, founded a religious houſe, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. It was at firſt 
called an abbey; and poſſeſed by regular canons or heremites, but afterwards by 
Benedictine nuns, and. became a ſmall priory; which was ſuppreſſed by Thomas 
Wolſey, bilkop af rtr „„ 36 Lit a 


At Canwell, ſouth-weſt of Tamworth, Geva, daughter of Hugh earl of Cheſ- 

ter, and widow of Jeffrey Riddell, about the year 1142, founded a priory for Be- 

nedictine monks, which was dedicated to St. Mary, St. Giles, and All Saints. It 

went to decay ; and being a poor cell for one monk, was, ſuppreſſed by Cardinal 

Wolſey in the reign of Henry the Eighth. Fa 8 
alas ih 


At Roceſter, north-eaſt of Uttoxeter, Richard Bacoun, about the year I 146, 
built an abbey for Black canons, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. About the time 


d in the ſouth ſuburb of this town, cal- 


or hoſpital, dedicated to St. John, which had a maſter and ſeveral poor brethren, 


There. was alſo invalis. rown-an hoſpital or free, chapel, dedicated to St. Leo- 


terwards it became a royal free chapel, and was enjoyed by ſecular canons at the 


J n ee rb ) SELE 63.49 re 25 0 10 
At Radmore, north-weſt of Litchfield, there was an abbey of Ciſtertian monka, 
founded by the empreſs Maud, about the year 1140, and dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary; but this being found an inconyenient 22 the monks were removed 
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At Farwell, north-weſt of Litchfield, Roger, biſhop of Cheſter, about the year 
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of the diſſolution it had nine religious, who had e revenues to > the value of 
1001. 2 8. 10 d. 


At Colwich, near Rugeley, there was an barg which before is year 
1148, was given. by Nicholas de Greſelei Fitz Nigell, to the priory of Kenel- 
worth, near the city of Coventry, in Warwickthits, « upon which here was placed 
a ſmall convent of Black canons. 


At Dudley Caſtle, Gervaſe Painell, lord of this 5 manor, in ** to his fa- 
ther Ralph's will, founded a monaſtery before the year 1161, and filled it with 
Cluniac monks from Wenlock, in Shropſhire, to which this houſe was accounted 
a cell, It was dedicated to St. James, and valued upon the diſſolution at 361. 3 8. 
Per annum. | 


At a place in this county anciently called Chotes, Betram de Verdun, in 1 176, 
founded an abbey of Ciſtertian monks z but in three years afterwards the religious 
of this place were removed to Crockſdon, north-weſt of Uttoxeter. This mo- 
naſtery was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and at the ſuppreſſion had an abbat 
and twelve monks, whoſe yearly revenues were rated at gol. 58. 11d. | 


At Sandwell, ſouth of Walſall, William, ſon of Guy de Offney, about the be- 
Fall p of the reign of king Richard the Firſt, and the year 1190, founded a 
riory of Benedictine monks. It was dedicated to St. oy agdalen, and 
zpprefled by Cardinal Wolſey, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, when its 
revenues were rated at 381. 8s. 7d. By annum. 


At a place in this county formerly called De Sartis, William, the ſon of Noel, 
in the time of king Henry the Second, built and endowed a priory of Black 
canons, ſubordinate to the abbey of Haghmon in Shropſhire. It was dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, "ng valued br the diſſolution at 1021. 118. 1 d. per 
annum. \ 


At Brewood there * a i Bebel nunnery in the time of king Rich- 
ard the Firſt, dedicated to the Ving in 89 and 9 upon _ Finnen at 
111. 1s. 6d. per annum, - 


At Dieu le Cres, near 1 chere was a ee be founded b Randal 
the third earl of Cheſter, in 1214.” It was dedicated to St. Mary and St. Bene- 
dict, and endowed at the diſſolution with yearly revenues, which amounted to 


227]. 5 8. 


At Hilton, near Brewood, Henry de Audley, in 1223, n an abbey of 
Ciſtertian monks, dedicated to the Virgin 9 which was valued upon the diſ- 


ſolution at 89 1. 10s. 1d. per annum. 


At Newcaſtle under Line there was a houſe of Black friars. 11 
| ME M. 
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UFFOLK is a corruption or contraction of the ancient Saxon name Suð- 

folc, which ſignifies a Southern People, and was applied to the inhabitants of 

this county to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe who inhabited the next county to the 
north, and were called Northfolk. 1 2 En 


BOUNDARIES, EX TEN T. and SITUATION. 


. y | #34; fi 134155 705 £7 $571k | 
This county is bounded by the German Ocean on the eaſt; by Cambridgeſhire 
on the weſt ; by the river Stour, which ſeparates it from Eſſex, on the ſouth ; and. 
by the rivers Ouſe the Leſs, and Waveney, which part it from Norfolk, on the 
north. It extends in length, from eaſt to weſt, 48 miles, from north to ſouth 24. 
miles, and is 156 miles in circumference: Stow-market,, a conſiderable market 
town, ſtands in the center of the county, at the diſtance of '7.3- miles north-eaſt 


from London. 
RIVERS 
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This _ is well watered with ſeveral rivers, the principal of which are 
Ouſe the „the Waveney, the Stour, the Deben, the Orwel, the Ald, and 
the Blith. The ſprings and courſes of the Smaller Ouſe, and the Waveney, 
have been deſcribed in the account of Norfolk ; and the Stour has been reckoned 
among the rivers of Eſſex. ; BEL -f| | 


The Deben riſes near Mendleſham, a market town, and running ſouth-eaſt, - 
and paſſing by Debenham and a ama, two other market towns of this 
county, falls into the German Sea eleven miles ſouth-eaſt of Woodbridge. _ - 

The river Orwel, or Gipping, riſes not far from Mendleſham, and running 
ſouth-eaſt, . and a para to, the Deben, paſſes by Ipſwich, a conſiderable 
borough town, to which it is e great ſhips, and at the diſtance of ten 
miles from which, it diſcharges itſelf into the German Ocean, together with the 
Stour, both rivers forming one large mouth or æſtuary. The el does not 
flow much higher than Ipſwich, but there the tide generally riſes twelve feet, 


: . . 


though at low water the harbour is almoſt dry, 


The river Ald. riſes, near Eramlingham, a borough town of this county, and 
running ſouth-eaſt; and paſſing by Aldborough and Orford, two borough” towns, 
falls into the German Sea a few miles from Orford. The Blith riſes near Haleſ- 
worth, a market town, and running almoſt directly eaſtward, falls into the Ger- 
man Sea at Southwold, another market town. | 


Other leſs conſiderable rivers of this county are the Ore, the Berdon, and the 
Bourn or Lark. 


AIR-SOIL, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of this county is pure, pleaſant, and healthy, even near the ſea ſhore, 
becauſe the beach being generally ſandy and ſhelly, ſhoots off the ſea, and pre- 
vents flagnating water and ſtinking mud. N | 


The ſoil of the county of Suffolk is different in different parts of it: the taſ- 
tern. parts bordering on the ſea, are ſandy, and full of heaths, but yield abun- 
dance of rye, peas, and hemp, and feed vaſt flocks of ſheep. The middle part 


of the county, which is called High Soffolk, or the Woodlands, conſiſts chiefly 


of a rich deep clay and marle, and produces wood, and good paſture that feeds 
great numbers of cattle ; the parts bordering on Eſſex and Cambridge, likewiſe 
afford excellent paſture, and abound with corn, all except a ſmall tract towards 
Newmarket, in Cambridgeſhire, which is for the moſt part a green heath. It is 
faid that the feeding cattle and ſheep on turneps, was firſt practiſed in Suffolk. 


The milk of this county is reckoned the beſt in England; and it has been 
long obſerved, that the Suffolk cheeſe is greatly impoveriſhed to enrich GE 


M ys 85 © qo |þ 
butter. It is however found, that the cheeſe of this county 
long voyages, being preſerved by its dryneſs ; but the butter 
in great quantities, and ſent to all parts in England, is not 
any part. of the kingdom. 4 | ergy 8 


It is obſerved that more turkeys are bred'in this county, and that part of Nor- 
folk which borders upon it, than in all the reſt of England, London and the 
counties round it being chiefly: ſupplied with turkeys from hence. * 


Fuel is very plenty in this county; High Suffolk affording wood in great abun- 
dance, and Low Suffolk, or that- part of the county which runs 
ſide, being conſtantly, ſupplied with coals from Newcaſtle. - | 


MANUFACTURES. 
The principal manufactures are woollen and linen cloth. 
CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. 


The moſt general diviſion of this county is into two parts; the firſt, called the 
Franchiſe, or liberty of St. Edmund, comprehends the weſtern part of the county; 
and the fecond, called the Geldable contains the eaſtern part; and: each 
part furniſhes a diſtinct grand jury at the county There are two other 

neral diviſions of this county into High Suffolk and Low Suffolk ; and it is 
— divided into twenty-two hundreds. It has no city, but contains twenty - eight 
market towns : it lies in the -province of Canterbury and dioceſe of. Norwich. and 
has 575 pariſhes. Ane N el e . 


NN ay #1 
MARKET TOWNS. 


' The market towns are Aldborough, Beckles, Bildeſton, Buddeſdale, Bun | 0 
Hadley, 


Bury St. Edmund's, Clare, Debenham, Dunwich, Eye, Framlingham, 
Haleſworth, Haveril, Ipſwich, Ixworth, Lavenham, Leſtoff, Mendleſham, Mil- 
denhall, Needham, Neyland, Orford, Saxmundham, Southwold, Stow- market, 
Sudbury, and Woodbridge. be net x . . 
Al Dbgoxobon is generally ſuppoſed to have taken its name from the river Ald, 
upon the bank of which it though fome think that Aldborough is a cor- 
ruptioff of Oldborough. " | 4) 1 51 TS 


This town is diſtant 88 miles from London, and is an ancient corporation, go- 
verned by two bailiffs, twelve capital burgeſſes, and twenty-four inferior members. 
It is pleaſantly ſituated in a peninſula, called Slaughden Valley, formed by the 
river on the weſt ſide, and the fea on the eaſt and ſouth. It conſiſts chiefly of 
two ſtreets near a mile long, running parallel to each other, the ſea having lately 
ſwallowed up a third ſtreet, that was parallel to the other two: the ſtreets are 
clean, but the buildings in general very mean. Here is however a handſome 
church upon a hill, on the weſt fide of the town, and a good key on the river 


Ald, with ware-houſes: the harbour is defended by ſome pieces of cannon ; and a 


— 
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good trade is carried -on in fiſh, particularly ſprats, ſoles, and lobſters. From 
this town there is a great export of corn, and a trade to Newcaſtle upon Tine | 
for coals. | 


BeckLes ſtands on the river Waveney, at the diſtance of 167 miles eh r 
don. It is a large populous town, and the ſtreets are well paved, but the build: 
ings are mean, and many of them thatched. Here is a good church, and two free 
ſchools, well endowed; one of which is a grammar ſchool, with ten ſcholarſhips 
for Emanuel College in Cambridge, appropriated by Sir James Leman, knight, 
in the reign of king James he Firit, A common belongs to this town 4 no 5 
than one thouſand. acres... Jy 


* 7 . , 4 
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Bil DpEs Tow, or Biusr. N, is 64 mile diſtant 1 London: U week are 
dirty, and the commas. of W but here is a * * and a large woollen 
manufactory. 3 
BuDDtsDALE, or Bora is ſituated on the borders of Norfolk, at the 
diſtance of 81 miles from London. It is a thoroughfare from London to Yar- 
mouth, but a ſtraggling, mean, dirty town, with a free ſchool, founded in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, by Sir Nicholas 2 and endowed with ſeveral ſcho- 
lar ps for ſtudents at Cambridge. h 


Burde xv is ; diſtint em- den 152 — aa ſtands: 
ney, by which it is almoſt farrounded: "It is a handfome:town ;-the houſes - . 
in general are well built, but the ſtreets are for the moſt partuumpaved.. — -.Y 
are two pariſh churches, one of which is a Saad frru@tare, with a beautiful 
and a grammar ſchool, endowed” with tec ſeholarſhips for Emanuel College in 
Cambridge. This -town has a good market 2 amn Wavency, , 
q 2003 is much frequented by people from Norfolk. 5 2 


* 4 as 300 as} + 

—_— 87. EDI Fr. Ea . 2 EI Buzy, was ori 

ON called St. Edmund's Burgh, from an abbey founded here in bonour of St. » 
mund, King of the! AS who whs not only crowned, N e 
rr Da sann d gt 


This town is 75 miles diſtant from London, ad} its abbey was reckoned one 
of the largeſt and richeſt in the world. Before the diſſolution of monaſteries here 
were five hoſpitals, one college, and above forty churches and c moſt of 
them well endowed. Here was a mint in the reigns of king Edward the Firſt and 
Second, and in that of king John; and this town has been famous-for. &yeral 
parliaments or conventions of the ſtates. In the reign of king Ed the Sixth 
here were 3000 houſeholders, but the town was firſt incorporated by king James 
the Firſt, and is governed by an alderman, a recorder, a town clerk, a coroner, 
twelve capital burgeſſes, and twenty-four common — men, with other offi- 
cers; and the county aſlizes and quarter ſeſſions are uſually kept here, 


upon the Ph: Ware 


"mid V 


St. Edmund's Bury ſtands upon the weſt fide of the river Bourn or Lark, which, 
by an act of parliament in 1701, was made navigable from Lynn in Norfolk, to 
Farnham, about a mile diſtant from this place. It is ſo beautifully ſituated, has 
fo good an air, and fo fine a proſpect, that it is called the Montpellier of England. 

This 
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This town, with its ſuburbs, extends in length, from north to ſouth, one mile 
and a half, in breadth, a mile and a quarter, and is three miles in circumference. 
It is walled in, and has five gates; one of which, the Abbey Gate, is ſtill a fine 
monument of that ſuperb building. It is divided into five wards, and contains 
thirty- four ſtreets, which are all ſtraight, ſpacious, well paved, and generally cut 
one another at right angles. Pg 1% 11.5 | | 747 


. \ | a hay * . | 4 a . 

Here are two good pariſh churches in the ſame church- yard; one dedicated to 
St. Mary, and the other to St. James. St. Mary's church was firſt, built in the 
year 1005, and rebuilt in 1430. St. James's was begun in 1500, but not quite 
finiſhed till the reformation. + Both theſe churches are remarkable for their juſt 
ſymmetry, beautiful large windows, neat pillars, and noble roofs. . This town has 


a grammar ſchool, founded by king Edward the Sixth, and three charity ſchools, 


one for forty boys, and the other two for fifty girls. 


Here is u guildhall, a woolhall; a ſhire-bouſe; un aflembly room; and an hof. 
pital, or workhouſe, for thirty boys and'girls, which was a ſynagogue of the Jews, 
till they were. expelled the kingdom in 1179. 2 5 Kn 


This place is ah frequented by the nobility and gentry of the county, and 
has three fairs, one of which is the greateſt perhaps in all England: it begins on 
St. Matthew's Day, and laſts a e during which time all manner of public 
diverſions are exhibited. In the middle of the market place is a fine croſs, with 
a lanthorn and clock. Spinning is almoſt the only manufacture in this town. -» 


Crane ſtands upon the river Stour, at the diſtance of 6x miles from London, 


and is a little, poor, dirty town, with a fine large church, and a manufacture 


of ſays. 144 | 4 


Dzzzx#an takes its name from the river Deben, which runs by it. The town 
ſtands upon a riſing ground, which keeps it clean; it has a good church, but the 
houſes in general are meanly built. Here is a charity ſchool, founded by Sir 


Robert Hitcham, who by his will provided that ſome of the poor of this place 


ſhould be employed. at a work-houſe in Framlingham, and that ſome of the — 
children ſnould be ſent to a free ſchool in the ſame town, in order to be fitted 
for apprenticeſhips, and left ten pounds to be given with each to a maſtex, Here 
is a good market place, but the town is not much frequented, the roads to it 
being extremely bad. * ; 


* 


 Dunwicn is ſituated dn the coaſt of the German Ocean, at the diſtance of 95 
miles from London, and is the oldeſt town in the county, having been an epiſco- 


pal ſee in the year 630. It has ſent members to. parliament ever ſince the firſt 


eſtabliſhment of that part of the Engliſh conſtitution, in the reign of Edward the 
Firſt, and was made a free borough by king John, to whom the burgeſſes gave 
three hundred marks of ſilver, beſides ten falcons and five gerfalcons for his char- 
ter; and they moreover gave him 200 merks and 500 eels for the grant of wrecks. 
This borough is governed by two bailiffs, and was formerly fortified. Here are 
ſaid to have been fifty-two churches and monaſteries, but all the churches have 
been ſwallowed up by the ſea, except one, dedicated to All Saints. This row 
is a poor place, conſiſting only of a few wretched . cottages, but it has a charity 
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Ferst. It is 86 miles diftant from London, and is a large ancient town, 
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ſchool, and an hoſpital for a maſter and five poor perſons. Sprats are cured here 


in the ſame manner as herrings at Yarmouth in Norfolk. 


Evx is 92 miles diſtant from London, and is almoſt ſurrounded by a brook, 
in the road from Ipſwich to Norwich. It was incorporated by king John, and is 
governed by two bailiffs, a recorder, a town clerk, ten principal burgeſſes, and 
twenty-four common council men. The buildings are mean, and the ftreets dirty, 
but here is a large handſome church, and a charity ſchool. The chief manufac- 
tures of this town are bone-lace. : | 


FRAMLINGRAM is a name of Saxon original, and ſignifies 4 Habitation of Strax- 


ſituated, though but indifferently built, upon a clay hill, in a fruitful foil, and a 
healthy air. Here is a large ſtately church, built of black flint, with a 
upwards of a hundred feet kia, and a free ſchool, founded by Sir Robert Hit- 
, for forty boys, who are fitted for apprenticeſhips, and then put out with 
ten pounds each. Here alſo are two hoſpitals, one founded in 1654, by the ſame 
Sir Robert Hitcham, and the other about the year 1704, by the truſtees of Mr. 
Mills, an anabaptiſt miniſter, for eight poor perſons, who have 28. 6d a- week 
each, an outer garment once a- year, and thirty ſhilling a- piece for firing. This. 
town has a very handſome and ſpacious market place. , 


Habt is 64 miles diſtant from London, and was a corporation, 
with a mayor, aldermen, commen-council men, and other officers; but a gu 
warrants having been iſſued. againſt its charter in the reign of king James the 
Second, it has not yet been renewed. Phis is a pretty large populous. town, 
tolerably well built, but the firuation being low, the ſtreets are generally dirty. 
Here is a handſome church, with a ſpire. The place is ſtill famous for a manu- 
facture of woollen cloth, and trades much in corn. 


| Halzswon rn ſtands at the diſtance of 97 miles from London, and is an an- 


cient populous town, with a very neat church, and a charity ſchool. Its market 
ð famous for vaſt quantities of linen yarn, which is ſpun in this town and neigh- 


bourhood, and bought up here. 


Haver1L is 49, miles diſtant from London, and by the ruins of a caſtle and 
church, ftill to be ſeen, appears to have been formerly of much greater conle- 
quence chan it is now. Here is a Charity ſchool, but nothing elſe worthy of note. 


Teswicw is a corruption of. the Saxon name Trypeppic, derived from the ſitua- 
tion of this town, upon the river Gipping., It ſtands at the diſtance of 68 miles 
from London, and had. charters and a mint as early as the reign of king John. 
Ir is governed under a charter of. king Charles the Second, by two bailiffs, a re- 
corder, twelve portmen, of whom the bailiffs are two, a town clerk, two cham- 
berlains, two coroners, and twenty-four common- council men; and the bailiffs 
and four of the portmen are juſtices of the peace. 


This town employs ſeveral conſiderable privileges, as the paſſing of fines, and 
recoveries, trying cauſes, both civil and criminal, and even holds pleas of the 
crown. The magiſtrates appoint the aſſize of wine, bread, and beer. No free- 

TI man. 
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man can be compelled to ſerve on juries out of the town, or bear any office for the 
king, excepe d ß The. colin bo. dmiralty 
le jetzte, which. ent on the” Bebe Chick av kdl 
that juriſdiction, whi on b ich, and inclu ; 
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Ipſwich is a neat, well built, 2 town, ſituated upon the north bank of 
the river Orwell, or Gi ings in form of a half moon. It is upwards of a mile in 
length, and about a mile in breadth ; the ſtreets are large, and the houſes in 
neral built after the ancient faſhion. It formerly had twenty-one pariſh churches, 
which are now reduced to twelve, but there are two chapels in the corporation li- 
berty, beſides meeting-houſes. Here is a free ſchool, with a good library, and 
three charity ſchools, in two of which are ſeventy boys, and in the third forty 

irls. Here alſo is a work-houſe, and two hoſpitals, one for lunaticks, called 
hriſt's Hoſpita', and another for poor old men and women, founded by Mr. 
Henry Tooly, in 1556, beſides feveral alms-houſes, and a charitable foundation 
for the relief of the widows and orphans of poor clergymen, ſet on foot in 1704. 


This town has a ſhire-hall for the county ſeſſions, and in one part of an ancient 
monaſtery are held the quarter ſeſſions for the Ipſwich diviſion, and another part 
of the ſame monaſtery is converted to a gaol. Here is a town hall, a council 
chamber, and a large market place, with a handſame- croſs in the center, and in 
this market place are commodious ſhambles, built at the expence of Cardinal 
Wolſey, who was a butcher's ſon in this town. The Cardinal alſo began a col- 
lege here, which, though he did not finiſh, ſtill bears his name. : 


Ipſwich has a convenient key, a cuſtom-houſe, and a ſtone bridge over the ri- 
yer, but the harbour was formerly much more commodious than it is now, for 
which reaſon the number of its ſhips, as well as its trade by ſea, has of late youn 
much decayed. A great x-wiv | of corn is eontionety pen off here for Lon- 
don, and ſometimes for Ho and there is a con trade to Greenland 
from this town. hy 2 — 4 ; 4 | " 


The principal manufactures are linen and woollen cloths. Here are more gentry 
than in any other town in the county, except St. Edmund's Bury, and this is 
thought to be one of the beſt places in England for families that have but ſmall 
incomes, becauſe of eaſy houſe rent, good company, and plenty of all ſorts of 
proviſions. 2 | | 2 f - 


wok r is 73 miles diſtant from London, in the road between London and 


Yarmouth, but contains nothing worthy of note. + Pre: 


Lavennam, or Lannam, is 61 miles diſtant rom London, and is governed by 


ſix capital burgeſſes, or headboroughs, who are ſuch for life, and have the power 
of chuſing inferior officers. * | 


This is a pretty large town, pleaſantly fituated in a healthy air, on the bank 
of a branch of the river Berdon, fram whence it riſes gradually to the top of a 
hill. It conſiſts of nine ſtreets, and in the middle of the town is a. church, reck-, 
oned the fineſt in the county: it TE in the time of king Henry the * | 

2 | an 
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- workmanſhip to any of the pews in King Henry the Seventh 


ſome conſiderable dealers. 
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and has a ſtteple 237 feet high, with ſix large bells, as good as any in England. 
The roof of the church is curiouſly carved, and the windows finely painted. 
Here are two pews, one belonging to the family of the earl of Oxford, and the 
other to the family of the Springs, in this county, that are perhaps ſuperior in 

$ Chapel at Weſt 
minſter; and here is a ſtatue in braſs of Mr. Thomas Spring, who gave 2001. to- 
wards rebuilding the church. This town has a free ſchool, a bridewell, part of 
which is a work-houſe, where the poor of the pariſh are employed in ſpinning 
hemp, flax, and yarn, and ſome other conſiderable charities. 


Here is a wool-hall, from whence many hundred loads of wool are yearly ſent 
to London, This place was formerly very famous for a ſtaple trade in blue 
cloths, and was divided into three guilds or companies, each of which had a 
hall, and here are ſtill conſiderable manufactures of ſerges, ſhalloons, ſays, ſtuffs, 
and fine yarn. | | : Fein 


LSsrorr, LAvsrorr, Lxosrorr, or Lowsrorr, is diſtant from London 113 
miles, and is a little ſtraggling town, ſituated on a rock, which ſeems to hang. 
over the ſea. This place having been part of the ancient demeſnes of the crown, 
has a charter, by which the inhabitants are exempted from ſerving on juries, ei- 
ther at ſeſſions or aſſizes. About a mile weſtward of this place there is a church, 
and in the town a chapel, for the eaſe of the inhabitants, whoſe chief bufineſs is 
fiſhing for cod in the North Sea, and for herring, mackarel, and ſprats at home. 


MENnDLESHAM is diſtant 76 miles from London, and is a poor dirty town, but 
has a handſome church. | | 


M1LDENHALL is diſtant 68 miles from London, and is a large populous town; 
fituated on the river Lark. The ſtreets are ſpacious, and the town well built. It 
has a handſome church, with a lofty ſteeple, and a good harbour for boats. 


NeepHam ſtands on the bank of the river Orwell, at the diſtance of 75: 
miles from London. It had once a good trade in broad -cloths for Ruſſia, 
Turkey, and other parts, but it has loſt that trade many years, though it has ſtill; 


* 


NEeyLAND is ſituated on the bank of the river Stour, at the diſtance of 54: 
miles from London. It is a large town, with a church, a charity ſchool for forty; 
boys and twenty girls, and a handſome bridge over the river. Here is a manu- 
facture of baize and ſays, which is thought to have been formerly much. greater: 


than at preſent. | 


' OrrorD derives its name from a ford over the river Ore, near the mouth cf 

which it ſtands: It is 88 miles diſtant from London, was incorporated by king 
Henry the Third, and is governed by a mayor, eighteen: portmen, twelve chief 

burgeſſes, a recorder, a town clerk, and two ſerjeants at mace. It was once a 
large populous town, with a caſtle, of which there are ſtill ſome towers remain- 

ing, that ſerve as land marks to veſſels at ſea. Here is a church; and on a pro- 
montory not far from the town, called Orfordneſs, there is a light-houſe, for the 
direction of ſeamen failing near the coaſts z and this promontory is a great ſhelter 
| to 
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to ſhips when a. north-eaſt wind blows hard upon the ſhore. . Orford formerly 
had a good harbour, but the ſea has withdrawn from it many years, and the place 
has proportionably decayed. | 8 „ > x4 


SAXMUNDHAM, Or SAXLINGHAM, is 86 miles diſtant from London, and is 4 
little, obſcure, dirty town, that contains nothing worthy of note. 


SouTHWOLD is diſtant from London 105 miles, and is ſituated in a peninſula, 
formed by the river Blith upon the weſt, and the ſea upon the eaſt and ſouth. 
It is a corporation, governed by two bailiffs, and other officers, and is a pleaſ- 
ant populous town, 2 by its ſituation, and fortified by a few pieces of can- 
non. It has a draw-bridge over the river Blith, and a large ſtrong built church. 
In 1747 an act of parliament paſſed for effectually cleanſing and opening the ha- 
ven of this place, which had. been long choaked up with ſand. On the eaſt ſide 
of this town. is a bay, called Solebay, that affords good anchor 


ſouth ſide of Eaſton Neſs is an excellent harbour, which in the Dutch war was 
the place of rendezvous for our fleets. The promontory of Eaſton Neſs is by 
ſome thought the moſt eaſterly point of Britain, but others ſuppoſe it to be Leſtoff. 


There is a great reſort of mariners to this town; and it carries on Leander: 
able trade in ſalt, old beer, herrings, and ſprats; and the ſprats are cured here in 
the ſame manner as the herrings are at Yarmouth. | - - | 


STow MarxtT ſtands. upon the river Orwell, is a large town, and has a ſpa- 
aious beautiful church, with a fine W bells. Here is a * 
rig ſeveral good inns, and a manufacture of tammies, and other Nor- 
WIC fs. | 


SupBuRy, is the Saxon name for Southborough, and as the general opinion is 
that this was formerly the chief town in the county, it is ſuppoſed. to have been 
thus called from its ſituation in reſpect of Norwich. | 


Sudbury is diſtant from Landon! 54 miles, and is an ancient corporation, which 


has ſent members to parliament ever ſince the reign of Edward the Fourth. It 
is governed by a mayor, a recorder, ſeven aldermen, a town clerk, a bailiff, 
twenty-four common council men, and two ſerjeants at-mace. 


This town ſtands upon the bank of the river Stour,. by: which it. 1s almoſt ſur- 
rounded, and over which it has a handſome bridge. The buildings in general. 
are pretty good, but the: ſtreets Peng unpaved, are very dirty in bad weather. 
Here are three handſome large churches ; and the town carries on a good trade 


Mm perpetuanas, ſays, and ſerges. 


Woob znr ſtands upon the weſt bank of the Deben, at the diſtance of 75, 


miles from London: its extent is about half a mile every. way; the chief ſtreets 
are well built and paved, but the reſt are dirty, and the houſes old and low. Ir. 
has a fine church, with a ſteeple, a good grammar ſchool, and an alms-houle, 
founded in 1587, by Thomas Seckford, maſter of the requeſts, for. thirteen poor 


men and three women. Here. is a market- place, in the middle of which is a. 


6 handſome 


and is ſheltered 
by a promontory about two miles further ſouth, called on Neſs. On the 
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handſome ſhire-hall, where the quarter ſeſſions are held for a diſtrict of this county, 
called the Liberty of St. Ethelred and Audrey, and under the ſhire-hall is a corn 
croſs. Fhe river is navigable hither by ſhips of conſiderable burthen, and this 
town has four or five docks for building ſhips, with commodious keys and ware- 
houſes. It carries on a good trade to London, Newcaſtle upon Tine, and Hol- 


land, in butter, cheeſe, falt, and plank; and the Woodbridge pinks and hoys 
go to and from London once every week. 


F 
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Rendezvous Among the curioſities of this county may be reckoned the periodical rend:z- 
of ſwallows. yous of ſwallows along this coaſt, from Orfordneſs to Yarmcuth ; for about the 
end of ſummer an incredible number of theſe birds gather here into. a body, 

where they wait the firſt northerly wind to tranſport themſelves out of Britain, 

probably to ſome warmer climate. They are ſometimes wind bound for ſeveral 

days, but it no ſooner blows fair, than they all. take. wing together, and never 

appear till the following ſpring, when they arrive here in vaſt bodies; and from 

hence diſtribute themſelves all over Britain. 


An extraordi- It is ſaid, that in the time of king Henry the Firſt, a fiſh was caught in the 

nary fiſh. ſea near Orfordneſs, by the fiſhermen's nets, which in ſhape exactly reſembled a 
human body, but was rough and hairy, with a picked beard. It was brought 
alive on ſhore, but ſoon after eſcaped to ſez again, and was never after heard ot. 


A ſtorm. - At Bures, upon the Stour, near Sudbury, there is a church, which had a ſpire 
and a ring of bells; in 1733 not only the ſpire was burnt by lightning, but the 
bells were melted. | : 


A dreadful In 1608 a fire broke out in St. Edmund's Bury, by which ſeveral hundred 


fire and peſli- houſes were burnt down; and in 1636, a pcſtilence depopulated the town fo 
lence. that graſs grew in the ſtreets. y 


T ble In 1507 the greateſt part of the town of Mildenhall was conſumed by fire; 
' Kong 9 and on the rt of March 1689, the whole town of Bungay, except one little 


ſtreet, was burnt down in the ſpace of four hours; and the damage ſuſtained by 
this fire was computed at near 30, 00 l. As t 


A horrid par- In 1739, one Charles Drew was execnted at Long Melford, near Sudbury, for 
ricide. the horrid murder of his own father, an attorney of good fortune. 


kT v4 Fg 


Ancient iaha- This county in the time of the Romans was part of the territory inhabited by 

bitants. the Iceni, of whom an account has been given in the antiquities of Cambridge- 
ſhire. From the ſimilitude of the names of ſeveral villages in this county to the 
name Iceni, Mr. Camden is of opinion, that Suffolk was the diſtrict in which 
that people principally reſided. „ 


Roman aati- The villages which are till ſuppoſed to retain the name of the Iceni, are Ick- 
quides. lingham, ſouth-weſt of Mildenhall, Ick worth, about two miles from Bury St. 1 
Oe” | | | mund's, 
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mund's, and Ixning, near Newmarket, upon the very borders of Cambridgeſhire. 
The — of Icklingham hy a by many Roman coins that have been dug 
up in or the place; and a la ge pot of Roman coin was found at Ickworth, 
not many years Under the Saxans this county became part of the king- 
dam of the Eat Angles. | f + yt | 


St. Edmund's Bury is generally believed to have been the Villa Fauſtini men- 
tioned by Antoninus; but what this Fauſtinus was does no where appear. 


Dunwich is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman ſtation, from ſeveral Roman coins 
which have at different times been found in this place. 


Eaſton Neſs is the EE of Ptolemy, which name ſignifies Extenſion, and might 
be applied to. this place on account of its being thought the moſt eaſterly point 
in Britain, for which reaſon, no doubt it was allo called Eaſton Neſs, a name of 
the ſame import or ſignification. 


It is univerſally that Framlingham is a town of Britiſh original, which 
was conquered by the Romans, after the defeat of Boadicea, the famous Britiſh 
amazon. Here are ſtill to be ſeen noble remains of a caſtle, ſuppoſed to have 
been built by ſome king of the Eaſt Angles. It was a large beautiful fabric, and 
very ſtrong : the walls are ſtill ſtanding, and are forty-four feet high, and eight 
feet thick ; they ſupport thirteen towers, each of which are fourteen feet high 
above the walls, and two of them are watch-towers. The area included by t 
walls of this caſtle contains above an acre and a rod of land. 


At Great Wheltham, near Bury, ſeveral remains of Roman antiquiry have been 
found, as potſherds and platters of Roman earth, ſome of which had inſcriptions, 
nrns with coals and aſhes in them,, bones and horns of cattle, that were offered 
in ſacrifice, and a ſacrificing knife. | ” 


Brethenham, north of Bildeſton, is affirmed by Mr. Camden to be the Com- 
bretonium mentioned by Antoninus ; and Wulpit, ſouth of Ixworth, is by others 
ſuppoſed to have been the ancient Sitomagus. Here are large deep trenches, 
whieh appear to have been works of the Romans. 


At Blithborough, upon the river Blith, near Southwold, ſeveral Roman urns 


were dug up not many years ago. This is thought to have been a Roman ſta- 
tion; and in the time of the Saxons was famous for being the burying place of 


Ald, a Chriſtian king of the Eaſt Angles, who was lain in battle by Penda the 
lerctan. EN | | 


Burgh Caſtle, upon the Waveney, nezr Yarmouth in Norfolk, was a fortifica- 
tion erected by the Romans to guard the cbaſt againſt the Saxon pirates, and is 
ſuppoſed to have been the Garianonum where the Stableſian horſe had their ſta- 
tion. Of this caſtle or fort very conſiderable remains are ſtill ſtanding ; the eaſ- 
tern wall continues yet in its original length, which is 660 feet, and at the height 
ot ſeventeen or eighteen feet. On the outſide of this wall are four round ſolid 
towers, each about fourteen feet diameter, and of equal. height with the 2 

| is 
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"Theſe towers are joined to the wall, but ſo that only a ſmall part of the periphery 
is within it. The remains of the ſouthern wall are ſtill 360 feet in length, and 
thoſe on the north ſide are about the ſame extent, but the weſtern wall is totally 
demoliſhed. The materials of theſe walls and towers are flints, and Roman and 
Britiſh bricks, each of which is a foot and a half long, and almoſt a foot broad. 


At Felixton, near the mouth of the river Deben, are the ruins of a caſtle, 
where Roman bricks are ſtill to be ſeen ; and Roman coins have often been found, 
whence it is judged to have been a Roman fort. | 


In digging a grave at Honedon, near Clare, in 1687 there was found a great 
quantity of Saxon coins, | 


Southweſt of Needham there is a village called Offton, which in the Saxon lan- 


guage ſignified the Town of Offa, and here are the ruins of an old caſtle, which 


is ſaid to have been built by Offa, king of Mercia. 

At Haughley, north-weſt of Stow Market, on a high hill are the remains of an 
old caſtle, which was called Haughley Caſtle, and occupied two acres of ground; 
but when, or by whom it was built, is not known, : | 


Rendleſham, north-eaſt of Woodbridge, was a royal ſeat in the Saxon times 3 


and here Redwald, king of the Eaſt Angles, is ſaid to have kept his court. 


A ſilver crown, which weighed near ſixty ounces, and perhaps belonged to king 
Redwald, was found here not a century ago. 


At Bungay are till to be ſeen large ruins of a very ſtrong caſtle, built by the 
family of the Bigods, earls of Nortolk, before the reign of king Stephen. Of 
this caſtle Hugh Bigod, earl of Norfolk, in the wars between king Stephen and 
the empreſs Maud, uſed to boaſt in the following rhimes : 


< Were I in my caſtle of Bungey 
Upon the river Waveney, : ' 
I would ne care for the king of Cockeney,” | : 


Notwithſtanding this confidence in his caſtle, the ſame earl was ſoon after- 
wards compelled to pay king Henry the Second a great ſum of money to fave it 
from being demoliſhed. | 1 


At Mettingham, near Bungay, are the remains of a caſtle, built by Sir John 
de Norwich, who died about the beginning of the reign of king Richard the 
Second. | 1 f 


At Lavenham the tenure of land called Borough Engliſh ſtill obtains. 


The manor of Hemingſton, ſouth-eaſt of Needham, was held in ſerjeantry by 
Baldwin de Petteur, whoſe name, according to Camden, alludes to the tenure, 
which obliged him every Chriſtmas-day, in the royal preſence, to exhibit a Saltus, 


4 
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a Sifflatus, and a Bumbulus, or as it is called by other writers, a Saltus, a 7 and 
a Pettus, in plain Engliſh, 1% cut @ caper, to pu with his cheeks, and to lei a fart, 
Such, was the coarſe and indelicate jollity ole times. te pete 


J ; 
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Dunwich, in the year 630, was made the epiſcopal ſeat for the kingdom of the 
Eaſt Angles ; and after the diviſion of this dioceſe in 673, the biſhops of Suffolk 
continued their reſidence here, till the whole kingdom was: reunited, under the 
biſhop of Elmham in Norfolk, in the tenth century, after which the cathedral 
of this ſee became a cell of monks,. ſubordinate to a monaſtery at Eye : but this 
church, with many other churches and religious houſes in this place, were ſe- 
veral ages 280 Feral wed up by the ſea. dot 9771 10 inn t 

Here was a priory of Black friars, founded by Sir Roger de Holiſh, before the 
time of king Richard the Second: and here was alſo a houſe of Grey friars, ſup- 
poſed to have been founded by the corporation of this borough. . 


The Knights Templars formerly had a houſe here, with a handſome church, 
called the Temple of our Lady, to which belonged grrat rents and privileges, 
and which 1s ſuppoſed to have paſſed to the Knights Hoſpitalers upon the diſſo- 
lution of the Knights Templars. + TA 2 


At Burgh Caſtle, Sigebert, king of the Eaſt Angles, about the year 6 o, 
founded a monaſtery, which was improved both in buildings and revenues, by 
king Anna. | hs e 


King Sigebert, about the year 633 quitted his crown, and turning monk, retired 
into a monaſtery, which he had founded at Bedericſworth, now St. Edmund's 
Bury. There is no account of the ſtate of the monaſtery after his death, though 
it is probable ſome religious perſons continued in it, becauſe in the year 903, 
the body of St. Edmund, the king, was tranſlated from Hoxon, near Eye, w ere 
he was murdered by the Danes, to a church here, as to a place of ſome nate. 
Soon after this tranſlation the town changed its name, and ſeveral ſecular prieſts 
ſettling here, built a new church to the honour of the royal martyr, which was 
made collegiate in 925, as it is ſaid, by king Athelſtan, In 1020 king Canute 
expelled the ſecular prieſts, and placed here a convent of Benediftine monks, 
with an abbat, from Holm, in Norfolk, which afterwards became endowed with 
ſo many eſtates, royalties, and immunities, that its revenues upon the diffplu. 
tion were valued at 16591. 13s. 11d, per annum. | | 


Here was an hoſpital, founded about the beginning of the reign, of king Ste- 
phen, by abbat Anſelm, for the maintenance of aged, infirm, and diſeaſed prieſts, 
and others. It was dedicated to St. Peter, and was at firſt under the manage- 
ment of the almoner of the abbey, but afterwards had a ſecular prieſt, for a maſ- 
ter, and revenues, which upon the ſuppreſſion was valued at 1ol, 18s. 11d. 
per annum. 16 a | 
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Without the north gate of this town, abbar Samſon, and the convent, in 17, 

began a new hoſpital, which was dedicated to our Saviour, and about the year 
1300 maintained ſeven poor prieſts. | 8. 


Without tho eaſt gate of this town there was an hoſpital, founded by an abbat 
of Bury, and dedicated to St. Nicholas. It conſiſted of a maſtey and bre- 
thren, and was rated upon the diſſolution at 61. 198. 11 d. per annum. 


About the year 1257, the Grey friars built a church and office-houſes, in the- 


north-weſt part of this town, but they were removed hence in 1263, by order of. 
_ pope Urban the Fourth, and built a houſe: without the town, called the Toll- 
gate, where they continued till the diſſolution. | 


— 


In the inning of the reign of king Edward the Firſt, there was an hoſpi- 


nul without the ſouth gate of this town, dedicated to St. John the Evangeliſt, and 


called God's Houſe. 
In the time of Edward the Fourth here was a college of prieſts, 


At Stoke, near Neyland, there was a monaſtery of ſome note, an early. as the 
middle of the tenth century. | 


At Hoxon there was a monaſtery and church, dedicated to St. Athelbright, be- 
fore the year 950; but it appears to have been demoliſhed ſoon after. Here 
was a church dedicated to St. Peter, with a chapel, built on the ſpot where St. 
Edmund was ſlain, which was given by Herbert, biſhop of Norwich, to his ca- 
thedral, about the year 1100. In 1130, Maurice of Windſor, and Egidia, his 
lady, placed a convent of Benedictine monks in the chapel of St. Edmund, which 
continued till the diſſolution, a cell to the cathedral of Norwich. -  - 


At Mendham, on the Waveney, oppoſite to Harleſton in Norfolk, Theodred? 
biſhop of London, founded a collegiate church before the year 950: How long; 
this church continued collegiate, is uncertain, but in the reign of king Stephen, 
William, the ſon of Roger de Huntingfield, founded here a priory of Cluniac 
monks, ſubordinate to Caſtleacre in Norfolk. _ | 


At Sudbury there was a monaſtery, dedicated to St. Gregory, before the year 
970, which in 1375 was converted to a college for ſix ſecular prieſts, one of 
whom was to be warden or maſter. - The college was founded by Simon de Sud- 
bury, biſhop of Londen, and John de Sudbury, his brother, and was endowed 
upon the ſuppreſſion with 1221. 18s. 3d. per annum. 


Near his place there was a church or chapel, dedicated to St. Bartholomew, 
which Wulfric, maſter of the mint to king Henry the Second, gave to the ab- 
bey of Weſtminſter, and then a priory of Benedictine monks was ſettled in this 
church, ſubordinate to Weſtminſter Abbey. | b 


| Amicia, counteſs of Clare, in the time of king John founded an hoſpital in 
this town, dedicated to Jeſus Chriſt; and the Virgin Mary, his mother. 1 
ere 


FFF 
Here was a priory of Dominican Friars, founded by Baldwin de Shipling, i in 
the time of king Edward the Firſt.” 


At Hadley there was a nder in e time of the Saber but there art 
no particulars concerning it known. 


Eluric, or AFric, earl of Clare, who lived i in the reign of wing Canute, Har- 
decanute, and Edward, founded in his caſtle of Clare, a church, dedicated to St. 
John Baptiſt, and placed in it ſeven ſecular canons, which church, with all ” 
1 — and endownetity, Gilbert de Clare gave in 1090 to the monaſtety at 
Bec in Normandy, and it became a cell of Benedictine monks to that abbey, and 
ſo continued to the year 1124, when tris fon Richard removed the religious man 
priory to Stoke, near Clare. 


Here was a _— of Friars Heremires, of the order of St. Auſtin, before the 
year 1248. 


At Glemisford, desen Claws and Lavenham, there was a collegiate fociery of 
prieſts, under che government of a dean, as r time ar the 
Confeſſor. 


At Romborough, north-weſt of Halefworth, there was a ſmall priory of Bene- 


dictine monks, founded about the time of the Conqueſt, and ſubjected to the ab- 


bey of Holm in Norfolk ; but it was fv in the time of Henry the Firſt, by 
Stephen, or his fon Alan, carls of Ri r ry roy we r 
Mary in the city of York. 


At Eye there was a priory of Benedictine monks, founded in the time of Wil- 

liam the Conqueror, by Robert Malet, and dedicated to St. Peter. It was at firſt 
a cell to Bernay Abbey in Nermandy, but was made deniſon by king Richard 
the Second, and fo continued till ſuppreſſion, when here were ten monks, 
whoſe yearly revenyes were rated at 64% 2& 34. 


Without this town there was an ital for leprous perſons, founded in the 
beginning of the reign of Edward Third, and dedicated to St. _— 


Magdalen, 


Near Stow-market there are two one called Creting St. Mary, and 
the other Creting St. Olave, at each of iche rhave app ars to have been a diſ- 
tinct alien priory of the Benedictine order. The wei Creting St. Mary was 
cell to the abbey of Bernay in Normandy : and St. Olave wy awd 
the abbey of Greſtein in — ſame country. 


At Great Blakenham, ſouth-eaſt of Needham, Walter Giffard, earl of Gh 
ham, in the time of William Rufus, founfied an alien Priory Kiel to the 
bey of Bec in Normandy. 


At Ixworth there was a priory of Black canons, ets by Gilbert Bland, 
who came to England with William the Conqueror. It was dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary, and yalued upon the diſſolution at 1681. 198. 7d. per annum. : 
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At Walton, upon the coaſt, near the mouth of the Orwel, ſouth-eaſt from IpC. 

wich, there was a church dedicated to St. Felix, which was given by Roger hi. 

god, earl of Norfolk, in the time of William Rufus, to the monaſtery of Roche- 
er in Kent, and that houſe ſettled here a convent of Benedictine monks. 


At Briſet, eaſt of Bildeſton, Ralph Fitz Brien, about the year 1110, erected a 
priory for canons of the order of St. Auguſtine. ' It was dedicated to St. Leon- 
ard, and ſubordinate to the monaſtery of Nobiliac, in the duchy of Berry in 
Normandy. | Mes 


At Edwardſton, north of Neyland, there is a church, which was given to the 


' monaſtery of Abingdon in Berkſhire, by Hubert Munchenſi, in 1114, when two 


or more black monks from thence were placed here ; but in 1160 the religious 
of this place were removed to the priory of Coln in Eſſex, to which this church 
became appropriated, and continued ſo till the diſſolution. 


At Blithborough there was a church, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, which was 


given to the abbey of St. Oſith in Efſex, by king Henry the Firſt, upon which 


this church became a cell to that abbey, and was valued upon the diſſolution, 
when it had -five religious, at 481. 8s. 10d. per annum. PENS | 


Here was a houſe of Black friars. 


At Redlingfield, near Eye, Manaſſes, earl of Ghiſneſs, and Emma, his wife, 
in 1120, founded a Benedictine nunnery, dedicated to St. Andrew, which about 
the time of the ſuppreſſion had a prioreſs and eight nuns, with yearly revenues 
valued at 671. os. 1d. | | 


To Stoke, near Clare, Richard de Clare, earl of Hertford, in 1124 removed 
the monks of Bec, whom his father had placed in the caſtle of Clare, and built a 
church for them here, dedicated to John Baptiſt. This alien priory was after- 
wards made deniſon, but in 1415, by means of Edmund Mortimer, earl of 
March, it was converted into a college for ſecular prieſts, and maintained a dean, 
ſix prebendaries, eight vicars, four clerks, fix choriſters, beſides officers and ſer- 
vants, who had revenues which upon the diſſolution were valued at 3241. 4s. 1d. 
per annum. | mt; 


At Wickham Skeyth, ſouth-weſt of Eye, there was a priory, founded in the 
reign of king Stephen, by Robert de Salco Villa, knight, and ſubordinate to the 
abbey of St. John at Colcheſter, in Eſſex; but in the next reign Jordan, the fon 
of Robert de Salco Villa, conſented that the religious of this place ſhould be re- 
moved to Colcheſter. | 


Ar Sibton, north-eaſt of Framlingham, William de Cheney, in 1149, founded 
an abbey for Ciſtertian monks, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and endowed at 
the diſſolution with 2501. 158. 7d, per annum. | 


: 


- 


At the gate of the abbey there was an hoſpital. 
3 775 At 
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At Snape, ſouth of Saxmundham, William Martel, and Albreda his wife, in 


1155 founded a priory of Benedictine monks, from the abbey of St. John, at 


Colcheſter. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and continued a cell to the 
abbey of St. John till the year 1400. It was then made conventual, but ſup- 
preſſed. by Cardinal Wolſey in 1524, when its revenues were rated at 99 J. 18. 11d. 


At Butley, near Orford, Ranulph de Glanvil, juſticiary of England, founded 
in 1171, a priory of Black canons, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, with reve- 
nues which at the diſſolution amounted to 318.1. 17s. 3d. per annum. a 


At Roydon, near Southwold, there was a rac”, of Cluniac monks, cell to 
0 


Thetford in Norfolk, ſaid to have been foun re the year 1160, by Douda 
Aſini, ſteward to the king's houſehold. It was dedicated, according to ſome wri- 
ters, to St. Mary, but to St. Peter and. St. Paul, according to others, and 
yearly revenues on the ſuppreſſion reckoned worth gol. gs. 5d. 7 


In a pariſh church dedicated to the Holy Trinity, in the town of Ipſwich, 
there was a priory of Black canons, of the order of St. Auſtin, founded before 


the year 1177, and at the ſuppreſſion conſiſted of a prior and fix or ſeven canons, 


who had eſtates valued at 881. 68. 9d. a-year. 


| Here was a priory of Black canons, founded about the end of the reign, of 
king Henry the Second, by Lacy, and Alice his wife. It was dedicated 
to St. Peter and St. Paul, but ſuppreſſed in 1527, by Cardinal Wolſey, who upon 
the ſite of this priory founded a college for a dean, twelve ſecular canons, eight 
clerks, and eight choriſters, together with a grammar ſchool, which he deſigned 
as a nurſery to his college in Oxford. This noble foundation was dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, but was ſcarce brought to perfection before the diſgrace of that 
prelate, upon which it was ſuppreſſed. 


As early as the beginning of the reign of king John, here was an hoſpital for 
leprous perſons, dedicated to St. Mary en, to which was afterwards an- 
nexed another houſe of lepers in this town, called St. James's Hoſpital. 


In the eaſt part of this town there was a houſe of Black friars, ſaid to have 
been founded by Henry de Maneſby and others, towards the end of the reign 
of Henry the Third. | : N 


About the middle of the town there was a houſe of Carmelite friars, founded 


by Sir Thomas de Loudham and others, about the year 1279. 


In the weſt part of this town there was a church and houſe belonging to the 
* Minors, founded by Sir Robert Tiptot, in the time of king Edward the 


lady, in the 


At Bungay, Roger de Glanvil, and the counteſs of Gundreda, his 
: aſl the Second, founded a Benedictine nunnery, dedicated ta 


the time of king 


the Virgin Mary, In the time of Edward the Firſt here were a . and 
e teen 


3 
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fifteen ſiſters ; but at the diſſolution not above ſeven ſiſters, who had a yearly 
income rated at 621. 2s. 1d. | bt on; adhd 


At Layſton, eaſt of Saxmundham, there was an abbey of Premonſtratenſian 
canons, built and endowed by Ranulph de Glanvil, founder of Butley priory, in 
1182. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and at the time of the diffoletion 
had fourteen or fifteen monks, with yearly revenues rated at 1811. 17 8. 1 d. 


At Whepfſted, ſouth of St. Edmund's Bury, there was a monaſtery, of which 
there are no particulars upon record. ne 4 


At Betisford, about half way between Bildeſton and Needham, there was an 
hoſpital or preceptory of knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, as early as the reign 
of Henry he Second, which was valued upon the diſſolution at 531. 10 8. per 
annum. | 


At Woodbridge there was a ſmall priory of five or fix Black canons, founded 
by one Ernaldus Ruffus, about the end of the twelfth century. It was dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, and on the ſuppreſſion had yearly revenues rated at 50 l. 38. 5d. 


At Combs, near Stow-market, Theobald de Valoins, before the ſeventh year of 
the reign of king Richard the Firſt, founded a nunnery of the order of St. Auſtin, 
in which, at the time of the diſſolution there were nineteen nuns, who were 
endowed with 1821. 198. 5 d. per annum. 171 


Here was a collegiate chantry, conſiſting of a warden and four ſecular priefts, 
in a chapel, dedicated to the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary, within the mo- 
naſtery, —— in the twenty-firft year of Edward the Third, by Maud, coun- 
teſs of Ulſter. The religious continued here about ſeven years; but finding the 
place inconvenient on ſeveral accounts, they were removed to Bruſiard, north-eaſt 
of Framlingham, where they built a chapel, dedicated to the Annunciation, and 
proper offices, for a warden and prieſts; but this college, in the fortieth year of 
Edward the Third, was ſurrendered to the uſe of an abbeſs and ſiſters, nuns mi- 
noreſſes, of the order of St. Clare, who remained here till the general ſuppreſſion, 
when their yearly revenues were eſtimated at 561. 2 8. 1 d. Per annum. 


At Kerſey, near Hadley, there was a priory of Auguſtine canons, dedicated to 
St. Mary and St. Anthony. It was in being before the third year of king Henry 
the Third, but by whom founded, or upon what occaſion diſſolved, is not known. 


At Herringfleet, two miles from Mildenhall, there was a priory of Black ca- 
nons, founded in the beginning of the reign of Henry the Third, by Roger Fitz 
Ofbert, and dedicated to St. Mary and St. Olave. About the time of the diffo- 


lution here were five or fix religious, who were endowed with 491 118 7d. per annum. 


At a place ſomewhere in this county, called Dodnaſh, there was a priory of 
Black canons, ſaid to be founded by one Wymarus, before the reign of Edward 
the Firſt, and dedicated to St. Mary. About the time of the diſſolution here were 
a prior and three religious, endowed with revenues rated at 421. 18 8. 8 d. 
per annum, 


2 Art 


W 
At another place in this county, called Chipley, | the'firuntion of icht does not 
there was à ſmall priory of DF 


Mary,” which, in - 1488, wen ailing dean 2 of hs college of 
Stoke, near Clare. 


At another place, called bee now eee 
not far however from Ipſwich, there was a. ft e canons, de- 


dicated to the Virgin Mary, and before is general ary Aron) annexed ati 
propriated to the monaſtery of Woodbridge. * 


At Letheringham, north-eaſt of Woodbridge;- a ſtnall priory of three or four 
Black canons, was founded by William de vile. It was dedicated to the Vir- 


gin Mary, was cell to the mon of St. Peter at Ipſwich, and 2 ieee 
— upon the ſuppreſſion at 261. 188. fd. POO 


At Giſlingham, ſouth of Buddeſdale, there was a houſe or preceptory of the 
Knights Templars, before the thirty-fourth year of Edward the Firſt. 


At Flixton, near Leſtoff, there was a nunnery of the order. of St, 
founded about the year 1258, by Margery, widow of Bartholomew de Creyk. It 
was dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. Catharine, and at the time or the diſ- 
ſolution had a -prioreſs and ſix or ſeven nuns, with yearly. revenues. valued at 
no more than 23 J. 48. 1d. 


At Great Weltham there was a chapel, 4 to St. Thomas the Martyr ; 
in which, before the ſecond year of king Edward the Firſt, there was a prior and 


convent of Crouched friars, ſubordinate to the head houſe of that . which 
was near the Tower of London. 46 * 


At Orford there was a riory of Friars Auguſtines begun home the twenty» 
third year of Edward the Hirt. 0 „N. a piece of ground given them by one Robert 
de Hewel. Here was an hoſpital for a maſter and brethren, founded in the time 
of king Edward the Second, 5 ae to We Leonard. 


At Gorleſton, called alſo South "206 $4 or Little Yarmouth, near Yarmouth 
in Norfolk, there was an houſe of Auſtin Friars, founded about. the beginning of 
the reign of king Edward the Second, by William Woderove, and Margaret his 
wife. Here was an houſe for lepers, in 1372. 


At Wingfield, north-eaſt of Eye, there is a pariſh church, in which a college 
conſiſting of a maſter and ſeveral prieſts, was founded in 1362, by the lady Ali. 
anor, reh& of Sir John Wingfield, agreeable to the deſire and laſt will of her huſ- 
band. It was dedicated to t. Mary, St. John Baptiſt, and St. Andrew, and va- 
lued upon the diſſolution at 691. 148. 5d. 18 annum. 


At Mettingham, near Bungay, there was 4 college for a maſter and ei ht cha 
lains, founded in the ſixth year of Richard the Second, by Sir John de 8 
It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and about the time of the diſſolution had a 
maſter and eleven fellows, with yearly revenues valued at 202 l. 78. 5d. 


As 
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At Great Thurlow, north of Haveril, there was an hoſpital, founded in the 
time of Richard the Second, and dedicated to St. James, with revenues rated on 

the ſuppreſſion at 3 I. per annum. Ty | * * 0 


At Denſton, north- weſt of Clare, there was a college or chantry, conſiſting of 
a warden and a certain number of prieſts, founded about the fourteenth year of 
Edward the Fourth, by Sir John Noward, knight, and John Broughton, jun. and 
endowed upon the diſſolution with yearly revenues rated at 221. 8s. 9d. per 
annum. 


* 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for this COUNTY. 


This county ſends ſixteen members. to parliament ; two knights of the ſhire 
for the county, and two burgeſſes for each of the following boroughs ; Ipſwich, 
Dunwich, Orford, Aldborough, Sudbury, Eye, and St. Edmund's Bury. 
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JURRY, or Sonny, is immediate] el kom the Sad name vu'Snea, ' TY 
which, being compounded of duð ih South, and Ea 4 River, ſignifies South r 
the river, and was given to this county from its fituation South of the Thames, 


BOUNDARIES, FORM, EXTENT, and SITUATION. 


This county is becnded by the river Thames, which . it from Middleſex,” | 
on the north, by the county of Suſſex on the ſouth, by Kent on the eaſt, and by 
Berkſhire and Hampſhire on the weſt. Its form is that of a long ſquare or | pole 
lellogram: it extends in length from eaſt to weſt 34 miles, from north to ſou | 
miles, and is 112 miles in n maker town E che 1 
nen 3 An n 4 E 
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The rivers of this county are the Thames, the Mole, the Wey, and the 


Wandle. The Thames has been already deſcribed in the account of Berkſhire 


and the ſeveral other counties which it waters: the tide of this river runs up as 


far as Richmond, a celebrated village of Surry, twelve miles from London, and 


about ſixty miles from the ſea, which is a greater diſtance than the tide is carried 
into any other river in Europe. The Mole riſes near Okeley, ſouth-weſt of Dark - 
ing, and running eaſtward for ſeveral miles, along the borders of Suſſex, forms an 


angle, and directs its courſe north-weſt. At'the bottom of a hill called Boxhill, 
near Darking, the ſtream diſappears, and paſſes under ground in a place called 


the Swallow, Les > from the river being ſwallowed up there. From this circum- 
0 


ſtance the river is alſo ſometimes called the Swallow; and it appears to have de- 


rived the name Mole from working its way under ground; for it is generally be- 


lieved, that from the bottom of Boxhill, where it is ſwallowed up, it works a paſ- 
ſage for more than two miles to Letherhead, where it is ſuppoſed to ſpring up 


- anew ; and from whence it continues its courſe northward, till it falls into the 


Thames, over againſt Hampton-Court, in the county of Middleſex. It appears, 

The opinion of later writers, that the ſtream of the Mole is alto- 
gether loſt at the Swallow, and is not the ſame that riſes at Letherhead ; but rather 
that the waters iſſue there from a new ſpring ; and that the river formed by them 
is another river; though, from a belief of its being the fame river, it obtained the 
ſame name. | | 


The Wey riſes not far from Alton, a market town of Hampſhire, and directing 
its courſe eaſtward, enters this county at Farnham, a market town; whence it- 
paſſes on, in the ſame direction, to Godalming, another market town; and there 
forming an angle, it runs northward by Guilford, the county town ; from thence 
to Woking, a market town, and running north-eaſt, empties itſelf by a double 
mouth into the river Thames, about a mile from Chery, a large market town 
of this county. This river is navigable to Godalming, and its navigation is of 
great benefit to the ſouth-weſt parts of Surry, by ſupplying the —.— with 
coals, and many other neceſſaries, from London. | 


The Wandle, or Vandal, riſes at Carſhalton, near Croydon, a market town of 
this county, and running north, with a ſmall but clear ſtream, falls into the river 
Thames at Wandſworth, about four miles from Landon. 


AIR, SOIL, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 
The air and foil of the middle and extreme parts of this county are very differ- 
ent. Towards the borders of the county, eſpecially on the north fide, near the 


Thames, and gn the ſouth ſide, in and near a vale, called Holmſdale, that 
ſtretches for ſeveral miles from Darking to the county af Kent, the air is mild and 


| healthy, and the foil fruitful in corn and hay, with a fine mixture of woods and fields; 


bur in the heart of the county, the air is bleak ; and thaug n there are ſome delight- 
ful ſpots, the county in general conſiſts of open and ſandy ground, and barren 
heaths. In ſome places there are long ridges of hills or downs, which afford no- 


thing but warrens for rabbits and hares, and parks for deer; and from this difference 
in 


8 U * '-'F 5 

in the air and ſoil, the county has been compated to a coatſe cloth with a fine liſt. 
The air of Cottman Dean, near Darking, has been reputed the beſt in England. 
It is obſerved of the inhabitants of the middle parts of Surry, that they are gene- 
rally of a pale complexion, ee the natives of Picardy in France; and that 
even the cattle here are of a lighter colour than is met with in any other 
part of England, which is ured to the air and foil. Near rn, there 
grows a wild black cherry, of which a very pleaſant wine is faid to be made, not 
much inferior to French claret, 'THis county produces great quantities of box- 
wood and walnut tree; and the downs, 8 Banſtead Downs, which ſtretch 
zo miles in length, from Croydon to „being covered with a fhort herb- 
age, perfumed with thyme, and juniper, the mutton here, though ſmall, is re- 
| markably ſweet. Near Reygate, a borough town, is dug up great plenty of 

fullers earth: the county in general is well provided with river fiſh, and the 
Wandle is famous for plenty of fine trout. 2 


FVV gr ont 
The principal manufacture of this county is woollen cloth, particularly kerſeys, 

CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISTONS. 
This county is divided into 13 hundreds, and contains 13 market towns, 
and two ancient boroughs and corporations, which have no market, making to- 


gether 15 towns. It lies in the province of Canterbury, and dioceſe of Wincheſter, 
and has 140 pariſhes. | 


BOROUGHS add MARKET TOWNS. 


The ancient boroughs which have no market, are Blechingley and Gatton z and 
the market towns are Chertſey, Croydon, Darking, Epſom, Ewel, Farnham, 
Godalming, Guilford, Haſlemere, - Kingſton, Reygate, Southwark, and Wo- 
king. | | | | 


BLEcHINGLEY is diſtant from London 20 miles, and is an ancient borough by 
preſcription, having ſent repreſentatives to parliament ever ſince parliaments had a 


being in this kingdom, and yet it has no market: it is governed by a bailiff, who 
is the returning officer, and is choſen annually at the manor court. It is a ſmall 


town, ſituated on a hill on the north ſide of Holmſdale, with a fine profpe& into 
Suſſex. It has a handſome church, that was formerly adorned with a ſpire, and a 
ring of bells; but in 1706, the ſpire was conſumed, and the bells melted, by a 
ſtorm of lightning. It has alſo a free. ſchool for twenty poor children, and an 
almshouſe » ten perſons. On an eminence cloſe to the town, there formerly ſtood 


a caſtle, the ruins of which are ſtill viſible ; and from the caſtle-hill there is a fine 


proſpect eaſtward into Kent, and weſtward into Hampſhire, 


GaTTON is 18 miles diſtant from London, and is an ancient borough by pre- 
ſcription, having ſent members to parliament ever ſince the year 1451, the 29th 
of king Henry . Sixth. It is governed by a conſtable, who is the returning of- 
ficer, and is choſen annually at the manor court. FT 5 5 


Nn 2 | Gatton 
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Gatton is ſaid to have been N a large town, but is now a mean place, 
1 


ſituated at the bottom of a hill, with a ſmall church, and without either market or 
fair. | 

Cuxxrszv is 19 miles diſtant from London, and ſtands upon the bank of the 
Thames, over which it has a bridge. It has a handſome free ſchool, built by 
Sir William Perkins; and a good trade in malt, which is ſent in barges to Lon- 
don. This town communicates its name to the hundred in which it ſtands, and 
which is exempt from the juriſdiction of the high-ſheriff, who muſt direct his 
writ to the bailiff of this hundred, an officer appointed by lettters patent from the 
exchequer for life. £4 * | N . 


CroyDoN is a corruption of the ancient name Cradiden: It is ten miles and an 
half diſtant from London, and is famous for a palace belonging to the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. Here is a church reckoned the handſomeſt and largeſt in the 
county : It ſtands near the palace, and has ſeveral beautiful monuments, icu- 
larly one for Dr. Grindal, archbiſhop of Canterbury, with his effigy, in his epiſ- 
copal robes, lying on his tomb; another very curious monument for archbiſhop 
Sheldon, reckoned the fineſt ſepulchral monument in England; and a third for 
one Mr. Tyrrel, a grocer of London. This town has an hoſpital, founded by 
archbiſhop Whitgift, which is a handſome building, in the form of a college, and 
endowed for the maintenance of a warden, and twenty-eight men and women, 
E decayed houſe-keepers of this town, and of Lambeth near Southwark. 

ere is alſo a ſchool, founded by the ſame benefactor, for ten boys and ten girls, 
who are all cloathed and taught. Here is a market-houſe, built at the expence | 
Mr. Tyrrel the grocer, who left alſo 40 l. towards beautifying the church. This 
town is encompaſſed with hills and woods, and great quantities of charcoal are 
made here, and ſent to London. e | | 


. 


Daxxinc ſtands upon a ſoft ſandy rock, on the bank of the river Mole, near 
the Swallow. In the rock, upon which this town is ſituated, are dug convenient 
cellars. Here is a church : and on Cottman Dean, in the neighbourhood, are ſome 
almshouſes. This place is famous for a meal trade; it has the greateſt market for 
lambs in England; and it is remarkable for pw particularly for very fat 
geeſe and capons, which are brought hither from Suſſex. I voy” 


Boxhill, in this neighbourhood, had its name from its being planted for the 
moſt part with box trees, cut out into a great number of arbours, and formed 
into labyrinths. This hill, from whence there is a moſt enchanting proſpect, is 
much the reſort of gentry from all parts of the county. | 


Epson ſtands on the north ſide of Banſtead-downs, at the diſtance of 16 miles 
from London, and has been long famous for medicinal purging waters, impreg- 
nated with alum, and diſcovered in 1618. Notwithſtanding theſe waters are not 
in ſuch repute as formerly, yet they are not impaired in virtue; and there is a ſalt 
extracted from them, which is famous all over Europe for its gentle, cooling, 
purgative and purifying qualities. This is a pleaſant town, ſurrounded with ſeve- 


ral fine ſeats, meadows, orchards, and gardens. On the neighbouring downs 
there are annual horſe- races. | | 
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Ex is diſtant from London 14 miles, and is a ſmall obſcure town, that con- 
tains nothing worthy of note. een | 11 | 
FARNHAM is ſuppoſed to have derived its name from the plant called Fern, with 
which this place formerly abounded. It is diſtant 40 miles from London, and 
was given by Ethelbald, the Weſt-Saxon king, to the ſee of Wincheſter ; the 
biſhops of which have generally reſided here in the ſummer, ever fince the reign 
of king >a pre; in a caſtle built by that king's brother, who was then biſhop of 
Wincheſter. | | LES be 1 5 


The town is governed by twelve maſters, of whom two are bailiffs, choſen an- 
nually, who act under the biſhop of Wincheſter, have the profits of the fairs and 


markets, and the aſſize. of bread and beer, and hold a court every three weeks, 


which has à power of trying and determining all actions under 40 ſhillings. 
Theſe magiſtrates derive all their privileges from the biſhop, to whom they pay 
an acknowledgment of 12 d. a err. a dls ee 


This is a! ulous town, containing many handſome houſes, and well - 
paved ſtreets: the caſtle, which was a magnificent ſtructure, is now much de- 
cayed; it is fortified, however, with deep moats, ſtrong walls, and towers at pro- 

r diſtances, and has a fine park. Here is a church, a free ſchool, and a charity 
chool. A market-houſe was erected in this town, at the charge of one Mr. 


/ 


Clark; and here is one of the greateſt wheat markets in England: a great quan- 
tity of hops, as good as any in the kingdom, is produced in the neighbourhood 
of this place. . 211 i afagcl 4: wart Vat ay yd ras wn 


| +. WV 2 ds ME. $Y ns lot Sax what W cls nee: - W 
GopaLMino, commonly called Gadliman, | is a Saxon. name, which ſignifies 
Goda's alms, and was given to this place on its being beſtowed by a lady named 
Goda, or Godiva, on ſome religious houſe. . 7. a -: 


See r an 
It is diſtant from London 34 miles, and is a corporation, governed by a war- ” 
den, choſen annually, with eight gg of or aſſiſtants... Nerd 7 4 charity ſchool. - 
for fifty, born! and; or «common, neg the. town, ian en BE TDs: 
founded in the reign of queen Elizalieth by Richard Wyat, EM og 


as 
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This is the moſt eminent town in the for the manufacture of . 
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ticularly mixed and blue kerſeys; here is alſo a manufacture of ſtockings; the beſt 
whited brown paper in England is ſaid to be made here; and the place is famous 
for liquorice, carrots, and peat for firing, will burn as well as pit coal. 


Gv1LFoRD) ſtands on the river Wey, at the diſtance of 30 miles from London: 
It was a royal ſeat even in the time of the Saxons, and had repreſentatives in the 
firſt Engliſh parliament: it was incorporated by king Henry the Firſt, and is go- 
verned by a mayor, a recorder, ſeven aldermen, ſixteen bailiffs, and other offi- 


cers. The aſſizes for the county are often held here, and always the election for 
knights of the ſhire. 35 | 


The town is large, handſome, and well built; it ſtands. in the road Har " FOR 


don to Chicheſter and Portſmouth, and has many good inns. It formerly had 
three churches, one of which, Trinity-Church, being an ancient building, fell 
down in 1740. Here is a free ſchool, founded by king Edward the Sixth, and a 


handſome 


8 0 R R 8 
handſome almshodſe called Trinity-hoſpital, founded by George Abbot; ' atch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and endowed by him with lands worth 300 J. year, for 
the maintenance of a maſter, twelve brethren, and eight ſiſters. It cok of a 
handfome quadrangle, built of brick, with a tower and four turrets over the gate. 
It has a chapel, in which are two windows well painted; and is ſubject to the 
viſitation of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. Here alſo are two charity ſchools, one 
for thirty boys, and the other for twenty girls. | 


This town formerly had a great manufacture of cloth, of which there are till 
ſome remains. By the navigation of the river Wey, great quantities of timber 
and flour are ſent from hence to London. Tn this neighbourhood is a fine circu- 
lar coarſe for horſe-races, which begin When the Newmarket races end: the late 
King William the Third left a plate of 100 gnifeas to be run for here every May. 
On the ſouth fide of this rown there is a chalky hill, called Sr. Catharine's kill 
from which there is a fine proſpect to the north and north-weſt, and on this hall 
ſtands a gallows, which is ſeen from all the ſhop- doors in the high-ſtreer. | 


 HavLtwtrs ſtands on the borders of Suſſex, at the diſtance of 41 miles from 
London, and is an ancient b by preſcription, having ſent members to par- 
NHament ever ſince the reign of Edward the Fourth. It is governed by a balhff, 
and is ſaid to have had ſeven pariſh churches formerly, though now it has no more 
than one chapel of eaſe to Chidingfold, a village about two miles to the eaſt 
of it. | * 


Kixcsrox, i. e. the King's Town, is a name which this rh obtained from ha- 
ving been the reſidence of ſeveral Saxon kings, ſome of which were crowned here. 
It was formerly called Moreford, and now KVOSTOW vyen THamss, to diſtin- 
th it from other towns in England called Kingſton. It ſtands at the diſtance of 
ourteen miles from London, upon the bank of the river Thames, was incor- 
orated by king John, and ſent members to parliament in the reigns of kings 
dward the Second and Third. | 


It is governed by a bailiff; and the ſummer aſſizes of the county are generally 
held here. It 1 pleaſant, populous, well- built town, having a pany 
which are pictures of ſeveral Saxon kings, who are ſaid to have been crowned 
here, together with a picture of king John. This town has a free ſchool, erected 
and endowed by queen Elizabeth, a charity ſchool for thirty boys, who are all 
cloathed, and an almshouſe, built in 1670 by aldermen Cleave of London, and 
endowed for ſix men and ſix women, with 80 1. a-year. 


This town has a wooden bridge over the river Thames, conſiſting of twenty- 
two piers, and twenty arches, which was formerly ſupported by a toll, but in 
1567 was endowed with 401. a-year in land, for its ſupport, upon which the 
toll was taken off. On the top of a hill, near the town, there ſtands a gallows. 


Between Kingſton and Richmond there is a royal park, and one of the fineſt in 
England, called New Park, and Richmond Park: it was laid out in the reign of 
Charles the Firſt, and encloſed with a brick wall, faid to be eleven miles in com- 


Pals, 


Richmond, 


Richmon though. nat a market town, is too conſiderable. to be omitted, be- 
ing the fine village in the Britiſh dominions. It was formerly called Sbene, 
which ſignifies /plendor or ſhining ; and was named Richmond, from having been 
the ſummer reſidence of kin ers the Seventh, who, before he came to the 
crown, was earl of Richmond in Normandy. 


This town extends A full mile along the * of the Thames, and is, for the 
greateſt fituated on a hill, with $ declining all the way to the river's 
brink. - The incomparable rene of place, and its healthy air, have long 
rendered it - the feat of our and often the nurſery of their children. King 
Edward the Third built a __ here, which was ſexelled to the ground 
king Richard the Second, "= no other reaſon than that his queen died in it. This 
palace was, however, rebuilt by king Henry the Fifth, but with mych ſplendor 
by king Henry the Seyenth. Ke was neglected fram the time of ueen Elizabet 
who died here, till the reign of king George the Second, who took much 8 


in it; and not only made conſiderable imptavements in the park and en, but 
purchaſed ſeveral fine houſes 5 277 e oining $ the che guy en, for the 
uſe of the royal family. Frede rince of Wales made Kew his chi 
ſummer reſidence; it Tonclw 1010 be the country feat of the princeſs-dowa- 
ger of Wales, as ĩt c was of his preſent majeſty, while he was prince of Wales. 


At Kew there is a handſome wooden toll . over the n which was 
finiſhed in the year 1759. 


Putney, about half way Haas Kingſton and London, is remarkable for A an- 
other wooden toll bridge over the Thames. 


Rxroar is a Saxon name, which ſignifies the courſe or ——— of a river, and 
was given to this plage from its ſituation upon a branch of the riyer Mole: It 
ſtands at the diſtance of 24 miles from London, in the vale of Holmſdale, and is 
ſurrounded with hills. Ir is an ancient borough by preſcription, and is governed 
by a bailiff choſen annually at the manor court. Here is a handſome church, 
built of free-ſtone, a charity ſchool, and a market houſe, which was formerly a 
chapel, nen to St. Thomas Becker, A 

112 

SOUTHWARK, being a ward or member of the city of London, and generally 
comprehended under that name, has been deſeribed as part of London, in the 
account of Middleſex. 3 


Worm is 24 miles diſtant from Lande and not being ſituated in any great 
road, is very little known. Here is a neat market · houſe, built in 1665, at the 
charge of James Zouch, Eſqz | 


6 07: 4-0/4 3.1018 5p 


This county has * cnriofitiin : the mo extraordinary appears to be a dune A gigantic. 
ſkeleton, which was diſcovered in the reign of Charles the Second, in the church- kelecon. 


* The curipfities and antiquit'es of dhe borough of Southwark, and Pa een have been de- 
ſcribed among thoſe of London, in the account of Middleſex. 


yard 
9 


239 


A mortality. 


Medicinal 
ſprings. 


Leith-hill. 


Ancient in- 
habitants. 


5 U R R v. 
yard of Wotton, about five miles from Darking, and which meaſured nine feet 
three inches in length. * N anne 


In 17 39, the ſmall-pox carried off about 500 perſons at Godalming in three 
months, which were more than one third of the inhabitants, | e 


Dulwich wells, or Sydenham wells, on the borders of Kent, about five miles 
from London, are famous for their purgative quality, and were formerly much 
frequented; and Stretham, about half way between ndon and Croydon, has a 
fine medicinal ſpring, which was diſcovered in 1660, and has alſo been greatly 
frequented by perſons of all ranks from London. N 


Leith-hill, or Lith-hill, near Wotton, is remarkable for its extent. It conſiſts 
of one continued, and almoſt imperceptible aſcent from Wotton, for near three 
miles to the ſouth z and from the ſummit ſinks, on the ſouth ſide, with a gentle de- 
clivity of about eight miles, as far as Horſham, a borough town of Suſſex. This 
is by much the higheſt hill in Surry, and from the top of it may be ſeen, in a 
clear day, all Surry and Suſſex, parts of Hampſhire, Berkſhire, Oxfordſhire, Buck- 
inghamſhire, Hertfordſhire, Middleſex, Eſſex, and Kent, and, by the help of a 
teleſcope, ſome part of Wiltſhire ; ſo that the whole circumference of the view is 
thought to be near 260 miles. | mals of 2:9) wall 


ANT ECTYTYT FRE 


This county is part of the territory, which, in the time of the Romans, was in- 
habited by the Regni, a people mentioned in the account of Hampſhire. | 


Under the Saxon heptarchy, Surry belonged to the kingdom of the South 


| Saxons, which, after a ſhort ſucceſſion of kings, was ſubdued, and became a pro- 


Roman anti- 
quities, 


vince of the kingdom of the Welt Saxons. 


One of the moſt conſiderable remains of Roman antiquities in this county is the 
famous military way, called Stone-ſtreet, which is yet viſible in many places. 
This cauſeway paſſes through the church-yard of Darking, and is plainly traced 
from thence for more than two miles ſouth of Okeley. It conſiſts chiefly of flint 
ſtones and pebbles, and is near thirty feet broad, and five feet deep. 


At Cowey-ſtakes, near Chertſey, Julius Cæſar paſſed the river Thames from 
the ſouth, and entered the territories of Caſſivelanus: this being the only part 


of the river that was formerly fordable, the Britons encamped on the north bank, 


with a deſign to guard the paſſage; both the banks were fenced with 
pointed ſtakes, driven into the ground, and the ford ſecured by the like ſtakes 
under water: Several of thoſe ſtakes were viſible here in the time of Bede the hi- 
ſtorian, who had ſeen them, and teſtifies, that each ſtake was as thick as a man's 


thigh, and ſo ſecured with lead in the bottom of the river, that it remained im- 
moveable. From thoſe ſtakes the place derives its name. | 


At Walton, near Cowey-ſtakes, are the remains of a Roman camp, of about 


twelve acres, with a rampart and trench, 


Near - has e wan eee Dales cn Decking, latform 
* be e oe 


At Comb-Nevil, ee e Roman e eel wid we dae 
been dug up. This place was called Nevil, from having been the ſeat of Richard 
Nevil, 1d Edward the Fourth, wa called the ks 


— 


wells, built of little pieces of kings, ſu 41 to be the Roman city which Prole- 3 : 
my calls Noiomagus, and Antoninus Noviomagus. | Tad Ho « 


On the top of a hill near this place, called Botrle-hill, de the Wan ef 
ſquare Roman camp, with a fingle rampart; and on * of a ie 
bull ans the Faces of pagrner BaPap cp, A7 


Gatton is ſuppoſed to have been known to the Romans, frm ever Roman 
coins, and other antiquities, that have been diſcovered there. = 


Near Wimbleton, about three or four miles north-eaſt b ee 
Thames, there is a military work, called e of Free an orbicular form; where 4vitics. 
Cheaulin, of the Weſt Saxons, fought and cated one of the Kentiſh gene- 
rals, in the battle of the Saxons among themſelves. 


Effingham, a ſmall village north-weſt of Darking, r 
and is ſaid to have had 1 churches in it: the foundations of buildings 
are often diſcovered in che neig bourhood. 


i 


At Reygate are the remains of' caſtle, which was built in the thine ef! the 
Saxons; particularly a long vault, in one end of which is a room large enough to 
hold 500 perſons ; and it is ſaid, that in this room the barons, who took up arms 


guns king John, had their private meetings. 


At Guilford are the tuins of a caſtle built by the Saxons , and near this town I 
are two round hillocks, called Robin Hood's butts, which are ſuppoſed to be the . 
purying places of ſome perſons killed here 1 in battle. 


Okely church- yard is remarkable for tos buſhes 1 at the head of Eras 
graves, in conformity to an ancient cuſtom obſeryed here among lovers ;. for ifcuſtoms. 
either of any two lovers dies before marriage, the ſurvivor plants a roſe tree at the - 
head of the deceaſed's grave; and ſome are at the expence of keeping up ſuch trees 
for many years. This practice is ſuppoſed to have been derived from the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, who, according to Anacreon and Ovid, ima g- that roſes, 
planted or ſtrewed upon the graves of the dead, perfumed and protected their 
aſhes. There was a caſtle here formerly, of which the moat and pe of the _ 


are ſtill to be ſeen near the church. 


The manor of Catteſhall, near Gn was 3 held by the tenure of 


maintaining the king's laundreſſes, who being called in ancient deeds by the Latin 
Vor. II. Oo 3 ; 


_ 
1. 1 


| 8 v 'R R 1. 1 

= word meretrices, ſome writers have been ſo miſtaken, as to aſſert, that the” d of 

4 this manor held his eſtate by being ſcrjeant of the king's contubjies.” There zre in- 

_ ſtances of ſome other lands in this county, which were held by the fame tenure in 
the years 1234 and 1254. | en 


Peterſham, a pleaſant village near Richmond and the bank of the Thames, 
from ſeveral records, to be a more ancient town than Kingſton; and enten 

no perſon could be arreſted in it, and no officer was permitted to come through it 

— perſon in his cuſtody whom he had arreſted elſewhere. n 


An old bell. At Eſher, north-weſt of Ewel, there is a church, with a ſteeple, in which is 
bell brought by Sir Francis Drake, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, as part 
the ſpoils of the iſland of St. Domingo in the Weſt Indies. The diameter of this 
bell, at the lower extremity, is upwards of two feet. 4 uy 5 | 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


At Chertſey, Erkenwald, afterwards biſhop of London, about the year 666 
began an abbey, which was finiſhed, and chiefly endowed, by Frithwald ear} of 
Surry, under Wolphere King of Mercia; but this abbey being burnt to the 
ground, and the abbat and ninety monks killed, by the Danes, it was re founded 
by king Edgar, and dedicated to St. Peter; it was of the Benedictine order, and 


valued, upon the diſſolution, at 659 1. 15 8. 8 d. per annum. 


At Towtonbeck, ſome miles eaſt of Kingſton upon Thames, there was an alien 

priory of Black monks, cell to the abbey of Bec in Normandy, which is ſup 
to have been founded by Richard, Earl of Clare, in the time of king William the 

Conqueror, or his ſon William Rufus; but in the year 1464, the of Edward 

the Fourth, the eſtates of this priory were, procured by John earl of Worceſter, 

and by him ſettled on a fraternity which he had inſtituted in the church of Allhal- 

lows Barking, near the tower of London. | | 


At Martin, ſouth-eaſt of Kingſton, king Henry the Firſt, in 1121, founded a 
priory of Canons regular, of the order of St. Auſtin, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, which, on the diſſolution, had revenues of 957 L 19 8. 3 d. a- year. | 


At Waver'ey, ſouth eaſt of Farnham, William Giffard, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
in 1128, founded the firſt houſe which the monks of the Ciſtertian order had in 
England. This abbey was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and had in it, about 
the time of the diſſolution, thirteen teligious, who were endowed with 1961. 138. 
11d. per annum. 5 EY 2 


At Sandon, near Kingſton, there was an hoſpital or priory founded by Robert 
de Waterville, in the beginning of the reign of king Henry the Second. It was 
dedicated to the Holy Spirit; but before the year 1436, the fourteenth of king 


Henry the Sixth, was united to the hoſpital of St. Thomas, in the borough of 
Southwark. | 


(| At Eaſt-Horſley, north-eaſt of Guilford, there was a priory of Black nuns, be- 
| 5 fore the reign of Richard the Furſt. 2 | 


At 


$- R. 1 I. 
caſo, g pri e 


de age his the reign 
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of Canerrbry and ee on the 8 We you us 118. 11 d. Per a. 
num. 
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At Tanridge a 2 0 "near the borders of Kent, there 
was an hoſpital i er dee prieſts and 2 * 


founded. in the A Richard Ke Fu. 8 mes, an 
un in the time C to St. = 
Ka 2> upon the diffolution, at 581. 8 s. rad. per m. e 


At Reygate there was a ſmall mb fy,  Confiftiig ö a ice a A four rogri- | 
lar canons, ſuppoſed to have been founded about the year 1245, by William de 
Warren, earl Hurry rry. It was dedicated to the Youpa Mary and the Holy Croſs, 
and valued, about the time of the diſſolution, at 77 L 148. 11d. per annum. 


The maſter and brethren of the bridge at ung len are mentioned in ſome re- 
cords, dated in the beginning of the reign of king Guy te Third, 


John Lovekin, lord mayor of London, in the years 1348, 1358, 1365, and 
1366, built a chapel here, 3 St. Mary Magdalen, with an hoſpital 


joining, which he endowed for a maſter, two prieſts, and ain poor men. 


At Malden, ſouth of Kingſton, Walter de Merton, the founder of Merton 
College in Oxford, about the year 1263, founded a co far three prieſts and 


8 ſcholars; bur a few years afterwards it was. united to Merton OW in 
Oxford. 


At ley, near Guilford, queen Bans wife of king Henry the Third, 
founded a ou of friars e 0 


At Richmond king Edward the Second ſettled: a convent of twenty-four Car- 
melite friars, and allowed them 120 an yearly for. their ien ae | 


In or near. this town king Henry. the F ifth, in the year 1414, founded a priory 
for forty Carthuſian monks, dedicated to our Saviour, and eadowed, upon the 
diſſolution, with revenues valued at 170k 12 . * am, ty 


Here was a convent built near the royal palace, by king Henry the een, 
for obſervant friars, about: the Vet 1499. ene 


At Hourne, furk-cel of Reygate,. Ma de St. Paul, counteſa of 1 
in the year 1345, had the licence of king Edward the Third to build and endow 
a houſe for Carthuſian monks, but it does ot appear to have ever been finiſhed. | 


At Lingfield, ſouth-eaſt of Hourne, a collegiate church, conliſting of a pro- 
voſt, chaplains and clerks, was founded in the beginning of the reign of king 
Henry the Sixth, by Reginald lord of Cobham. It was dedicated to St. Peter, 
ang valued, upon the diſſolution, at 791. 15 8. 10 d. per ammum. 


Oo 2 les At 
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At Croydon, an almshouſe or hoſpital is faid to have been founded in the year 
| 1444, the 23d of king Henry he Sixth, by Elias Davy, citizen and mercer of 


| At Cookham, eaſt of Guilford, there was an hoſpital dedicated to St. Anthony. 
MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for ths COUNTY. 


This county ſends fourteen members to varliament, two knights of the ſhire 
for the county, and two members for each of the following boroughs, Gatton, 
Haſlemere, Blechingly, Reygate, Guilford, and Southwark. 
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USSEX a. orruption or cop 105 Ws ale Saxon name Su. 


BOUNDARIES EXTENT _ (SITUATION. 


This county is bounded oh the by Surry ; on this caſt and north-eaſt | 
Kent; on the fork by the Britiſh Channel, — 4H the weſt by Hampſhire, It 
extends in length, from eaſt to weft, 6; miles, from north to ſouth 29 miles, and 
is 170 miles in circumference z r near the middle of it, 
e enen . 


4s 1 4 , 8 i 
+ . . x | 
I * n 
- * ” R ” 
* , w —_—_—- x 6 5 Fug : 4 * 
| 3 +> ul 7 K ' 


The principal rivers in this oy FPG Arum w. Adun the Ouſe, and the 
Rother! The Arun. nfes in a foreſt called St. Leonard's Foreſt, near Horſham,, 
a borough town of this county; and 


* 


- . 
- 


running a few miles weſtward, turns due 
ſouth, 


„ —— — 


1 EE ＋＋ũ— 995 — ——— — — 1 
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uniting 
Chan . eee ports. | nba on 
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euch and paſſing by. Arundel, a borough town, falls into the Britiſh Channel 
about three miles ſouth of it. This riyer, by an act of parliament in 1733, 
had a new outlet cut for it, in order to improve its navigation, now it carries 
ſhips of about an hundred tons burden, as high as Arundel, 


The Adur, bir is Gamerimay called the Beeding, riſes alſo in St. Leonard's 
Foreſt, and running almoſt parallel to the Arun, paſſes by Stening, a borough 
town, and Bramber, another borough town, from whence it is iKewiſe called 


Bramber Water : it diſcharges itſelf into the Britiſh Channel at New-Shoreham, a 
borough town. 


The Ouſe is chiefly formed of two branches, 6 one riſin in the foreſt of St. 
Leonard, near the J ſpring ng of the Adur,. and the other in the Deſt of Worth, north 
of F an en two ſtreams uniting not far from Cuckfield, run ſouth 

derable borough town, and falling into the Britiſh Chan- 
nel, yr a harbour, 8 Newhaven, about ſeyen or eight miles ſouth of Lewes. 


The Rocher riſes at Rorherkicld, ſouth-eaſt of Eaſt Gflaſted, 4 e 
and running eaſtward, divides into two ſtreams upon the borders of Kent, and 
ag in, forms an iſlands called Oxney Iſland, jd: Gs. into "the ee 


. 


Other les conſiderable ten in this county are the 3 the Cine: the 
Aſhburn, and the Aſten, all which, as well as the rivers, whoſe courſes have been 
deſcribed, are confined within we limits of Suſſex. | 


It is obſervable of the rivers of this county, char not one of them will admit a 


veſſel of 500 tons; and indeed there are very you in the county, for 
the ſhore is rocky, and there are many de 4 and Banks, which the fourh- 


weſt winds, ſo common upon this coaſt in the winter, are continually augmenting. 


AIR, 801L and NATURAL PRODUCTI NS. 55 
The air of this county, gong the fea coat". agulm to Atarigers; but tlie in- 
habitants are in N very healthy. In che north part af the caunty, border- 
n 


ing upon Kent and Surry, or in the tract of the tfiree counties, called the 


- Weald; or With, which is ſaid to be 120 miles long, and in ſome parts, thirty 


broad, the air is, faggy,, but not unhealthy z, and upon, the XS: fa the 85 
of the county, it is exceeding fweet and pure. 


In the Weald of Suſſex the ſoil is rich and deep, 45 ids Pest 8 
of oats and hops; but the roads are the worſt in england, for many of the large 


trees, which are carried thraugh this part of the county in the ſummer time to 


the river Medway, in Kent, on a carriage called a tug, drawn generally by twenty 


oven, are often dropped upon the. Var which is atherwiſe frequently choaked 
up by tugs, and remain there per 0 


r years. The north of Suſſe is for the 
moſt part covered with woods, are WE app the navy docks with timber, 


and 
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0nd the jen was, in thi n A of 
charcoal. are mad nd. law 


The middle Wen, is deli 
dere groves, and. corn dale th uce wp chequere barley; and in the ſouth 
towards high, halle, N gry na of a fat 
 chalky foil, erh Hecht ho en nne ner 
ſheep, remgrkable for very fine wol. boots 


In the Weald of Suſſex is 2 the . called Ae FATE eaſtern 
r towards, t 22 Kent, is dug ty f iron ore; 
nd hare many f. orges, Furnaces, and water mills, Sr for caſt and 
iron: and. though the ms In pr unn ou eps yet enen, 
Kell n with it. Seh of nan iii 


ee ae eee eee 266 heat ear, perhaps 


| a moſt = Eaſon about the time that che whear is n 
How ne Ea Fat and very fat. In the river Arun are cauy Hoon uantities of 


mullets, which in the — ſeaſon come up from the 2 2 as far as —— in 
reat ſhoals, and feed u png ee a particular weed here, which. gives them a high and 
aſcious taſte, that re reat delicacy. This river is alſo famous for 
trout and eel. Near the city "of C cheiter are found the fneſ lobſters in Fag. 
land. At Selſey, ſouth-eaſt 61 W ſort, of cockle is found in great plenty, 


which is much admired; and the mack rh 1799 70 10 ts ſeaſons at 
Rye are reckoned the beſt of chap If 112 „* wy 


on teten ere, 
"The 1995 al ures" Pa Fol Fres 55. 
5 cen e 


alt and, a and 
beſt ee e ae io 


Thi wa neal ina 8 FTA 
3 rapes, each © 2 have had" its gon en TT on, 
river, and foreſt, is fübdbvided into ſixty-five. hundreds. In this county are one 

city, two ancient boroughs and corporations, which, like thoſe of Surry, have no 

market, and ſixteen market towns, It lies in the province of nn and 

dioceſe of Chicheſter, and contains 342 pariſhes. 


8 


en W Nef 


CITY, BOROUGHS, and MARKET TOWNS. 


The city is Chicheſter ; the ancient poche which have no market, are Bram- 
ber and Seaford; and the market towns are Arundel, Battel, Brighthelmſton, 
Cuckfield, Grinſted Eaft, Haſtings, Haylſham, Horſham, Lewes, Midhurſt, * 
Petworth, Rye, Shoreham New, Stening, Terring, and Winchelſea. 


Cuichzsrex is derived from the Saxon name Ci yan-cear ren, which ſignifies 
tre City of Cifſa, and was thus called from Ciſſa, Sean king of the South 
e Saxons, 
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' Saxons, who rebuilt it after it had been deſtroyed by ſome Saxon and Norwegian 


dermen, and common-counetl, without limitation. The mayor is choſen anny- 


dermen are juſtices of the peace. 


the four points, eaſt, weſt, - north, and ſouth: From each of theſe gates there is 


is a ſtately croſs, erected by biſhop Edward Story, about the 
ſixteenth century. The ſtreets in general are broad, and the 
well built. NK 094 lk 8 190; En il 


biſhop Ralph, before the year 1100, but being burnt down in the year 1114, 
before it was finiſhed, he began another, which was compleated by his ſucceſ- 


N 


pirates, and made it the royal reſidence, and the capital of his kingdom. 


This city is 63 miles from London, and has been the ſee of à biſhop ever 
ſince the time of William the Conqueror. It is a county of itſelf, and is gö- 
verned under a charter of king James the Second, by a mayor, a recorder, al- 


ally, and is attended by four ſerjeants at mace, and a erier; and four of the al- 
Chicheſter is ſurrounded by the river Lavant on every ſide but the north, and 
is a neat compact city, incloſed by a ſtone wall, with four gates, anſwering to 


a ſtreet, which is denominated from its gate, and terminates in the market place, 
which is the center of the city, and is adorned with a ſtone piazza. In the middle 


Wn 
IK 


Here is a cathedral and five pariſh churches. The cathedral was founded by 


ſors. This ſecond cathedral, with moſt part of the city, was burnt in the reign 
of Richard the Firſt, but biſhop Selfrid reſtored both. This church, which is 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. is a neat, though ſmall building, and is adorned 
with a ſpire, much * or its ſtrength and curious workmanſhip. | 
The chapter of this cathedral conſiſts of a dean, thirty-one prebendaries, two 
archdeacons, a treaſurer, a chancellor, a chantor, and twelve vicars choral, with 
other officers. Here is a biſhop's palace, lately rebuilt, which is rather large than 
fine, and which, with the cathedral, and houſes of the prebendaries, takes up all 
that quarter of the city between the weſt and ſouth gates; + | 


' Chicheſter has a guildhall, though it is but a mean ſtructure, and two cha- 
rity ſchools, one for forty-two boys, and the other for twenty gjrls, who. are 
taught and cloathed. The river is not deep enough near the city to make a good 
harbour; but here is ſome foreign trade; and a collector, with other officers of the 
cuſtoms, at Dell Key, a ſmall harbour, about four miles from the ſea, where veſ⸗ 
ſels come in at high water, and go out with wheat, flour, timber and coals, for 
London and other ports. | 


Here is a great corn market, and one of the greateſt cattle markets in Eng- 
land. Prodigious quantities of malt are made in this place; and its chief manu- 


facture is needles. | 


Near this city are ſeveral villas of the nobility and gentry, which command a 
delightful proſpect of the ſea and the neighbouring country. \ 


BRAMBER is 45 miles diſtant from London, and is an ancient borough by 


preſcription, governed by a conſtable, choſen annually by a jury at the court leer. 
It 


8 9 on ME A. 

It is ſeparated into two parts: the north part joins to Stening, conſiſts of poor 
mean buildings, and is a mile diſtant from the ſouth diviſion of the town, 
which is diſtinguiſned by the name of Bramber- Street. Bramber was joined with 
Stening in the writs for electing burgeſſes to parliament from the year 1298, the 
twenty-ſixth of Edward the Firſt, to the year 1472, the twelfth of Edward the 
Fourth; but they have ever ſince elected as two different boroughs ; however the 
cuſtoms of the borough of Bramber are the ſame with thoſe of Stening. 


Here is-a church, but neither fair or market, 


SEAFORD is 55 miles diſtant from London, and is a cinque port, incorporated 
by king Henry the Eighth, and governed by a bailiff and jurats; the bailiff, 
either by himſelf or deputy, holds a court every fortnight. This is a ſmall fiſh- 
ing town, built of ſtone and late, and defended by a convenient fort. It has a 


charity ſchool,” but no market. 


© ARvuNDEL is fo called from its ſituation in a dale or valley, upon the bank of 
the Arun. It is 55 miles diſtant from London, is a borough by preſcription, 
having ſent members to parliament ever ſince the thirtieth year of king Edward 
the Firſt, and is ſo ancient as to be mentioned in king Alfred's will. It is governed 
under a charter of- queen Elizabeth, by a wi ak twelve burgeſſes, a ſteward, 
and other officers. The mayor is choſen annually, he is judge at a court-leet of 
the lord of the manor, which is held every three weeks; he appoints collectors of 
the package and ſtallage, aleconners, and fleſh-taſters. No writ can be executed 
within the borough without his permiſſion z and he has the authority of a juſtice 
of the peace, though he ſeldom executes the office. wo : 

This town is pleaſantly ſituated on the fide of a hill, and has an ancient caſtle, 
ſaid to be a mile in compaſs, and to have been built in the time of the Saxons. 
The caſtle was conferred by William the Conqueror on Roger de Montgomery, 
who repaired it, and was created by the Conqueror earl of Arundel and Shrewſ- 
bury ; but he took his title from Arundel Caſtle, where he reſided; and his ſuc- 
ceſſors long enjoyed it as a local dignity, together with the caſtle, but the title 
being diſputed, it was declared by act of parliament in the reign of king Henry 
the Sixth, that all perfons who had been, or ſhould be poſſeſſed of the caſtle and 
honour of Arundel, were, and ſhould be, earls of the ſame, without any other 
creation; and the title, manor, and caſtle, ſtill continue inſeparable. 


Here is a church, dedicated to St. Nicholas, which was formerly collegiate ; 
and a good wooden bridge over the river. 2 


BATTEL was anciently called Epiton, and derives its preſent name from the 
battle in which William the Norman defeated king Harold, and obtained the 
crown of England. This battle was fought in a field called Heathfield, near this 
town; Heathfield is alſo near Haſtings, and the battle is therefore ſometimes cal- 


led the battle of Haſtings. 


This town is 57 miles from London, and is reckoned unhealthy from its low 
and dirty ſituation. Here is a church, the incumbent of which is called the dean 
of Battel, and a charity ſchool for forty boys. Near the town is a hill, with a 

Vor. II. F'D beacon 
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beacon on it, thence called Beacon-hill, but the old name was Standard- hill, from 
having been the place where William the Conqueror firſt ſet up his ſtandard of 


_ defiance, the day before the battle of Haſtings. 


Br1GHTHELMSTON ſtands at the diſtance of go miles from London, upon a bay 


of the ſea, in which there is good anchorage. It is a large populous old town, 


chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen, who often go from hence to Yarmouth fiſhing 
fair, on the coaſt of Norfolk, and let themſelves out for the ſeaſon, to catch her- 
rings. It is incloſed by a wall, fourteen or. fifteen feet high, in which are four 
— built of free-ſtone by queen Elizabeth; and it is fortified on the fide that 


faces the ſea by another wall, in which are many holes for cannon. It has 


ſeven ſtreets, and many lanes; and a church, which ſtands without the town. 
Here are two public rooms, one of which is as elegant and convenient a buildin 
as any of the kind in England. Here are alſo a free ſchool, and two conſiderable 


charity ſchools, one for fifty boys, and another for twenty girls; and a town hall, 
with a dungeon under it. | 


The French have ſeveral times attempted to deſtroy this town, but its ſituation 
being low, their cannon balls uſually went over it. The place has ſuffered chiefly 
by inundations, which in the ſpace of forty years has deſtroyed upwards of 130 
renements ; and it is much to be feared, that the whole town will in time be 
fwallowed up, by the continual encroachments of the ſea. | a 


Many ſmall barks are built here for the merchants of London and other ports; 
and great flocks of ſheep are fed on the neighbouring hills, the wool of which is 
faid to be the fineſt in England. | | 


The advantage of the ſituation. of Brighthelmſton, which is healthy, dry, open, - 
and finely diverſified with hills and vallies, has within theſe few years occaſioned 
a great reſort of the principal gentry of the ſouthern parts of England to this 

lace, and engaged many of them to a ſummer reſidence here: but of later date, 
Brighthelmſton is become the peculiar reſort of valetudinarians, for bathing in 
the ſea, the water of which, in this place, is ſaid to contain more ſalt than the ſea. 
water of any other port in England; the bay here is beſides open and expoſed. 


to the ſea, free from ooze or filth of any kind, and the beach is a clean gravel 
and ſand, with a gradual deſcent. 


Here alſo has been diſcovered ſome years ago, a mineral ſpring, the water of 
which, in the ſummer of the year 1760, began to be much drank upon the ſpot. 
It is found to depoſite an ochrous ſediment, and a courſe of it judiciouſly varied, 
15 ſuppoſed to reſtore infirm habits. 


CUCKFIELD is a ſmall town, that contains nothing worthy of note. 


EasT GRINSTED is ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from another town of the ſame 
name in this county, called Veęſt Grinſted, about ten miles ſouth-weſt of it. It 
is diſtant 29 miles from London, and is a borough by preſcription, having ſent 
burgeſſes to parliament ever ſince the year 1307, the firſt year of the reign of - 
Edward the Second. It is governed by a bailiff, choſen by a jury of burgage- 
holders, at the court-leet. The bailiff is the returning officer for its members in 


parlia- 
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parliament, who are elected by about thirty- five bu holders. This is, the 
place where the county aſſizes are generally held; here is an hoſpital, built 
in the reign of king James the Firſt, by Robert Sackville, earl of Dorſet, who 
endowed it with 3301. a-year, for the maintenance of thirty-one poor perſons of 


-. 


HasTiNGs is ſuppoſed to have derived its name from one Haſting, a Daniſh. pi- 
rate, who generally built a ſmall fort wherever he landed to pillage, in order to 
cover his men and ſecure his retreat, 1 2 tig 


This town is 62 miles diſtant from London, had a mint in the reign of king 
Athelſtan, and is the chief of the cinque ports, the inſtitution of which has been 
mentioned in the account of Kent. It had charters from Edward the Confeſſor, 
William the Firſt and Second, Henry the Second, Richard the Firſt, ;Henry. the 
Third, Edward the Firſt, and Charles the Second, and is governed by a mayor, 
jurats, and commonalty : the corporation is exempted from toll, and has power 
to hold courts of judicature in capital caſes, 4 | 


The town lies between two high cliffs, one on the ſea, and another on the 
land fide. It has ſome handſome houſes, and conſiſts chiefly of two ſtreets, in 


each of which there is a pariſh church. It has two charity ſchools, for teaching 


two or three hundred children, and a cuſtom-houſe, with cuſtom-houſe officers. 
The harbour is but indifferent, though great ſums of money have been laid out to 
make it a good one. | > 


Great quantities of fiſh are taken upon this coaſt, and ſent to London. } 
HAvis nau is a ſmall town, 33 miles from London, and contains nothing 
worthy of note. {ho ; 
Hor$Ham derives its name from Horſa, brother of Hengiſt the Saxon, who 
— had his reſidence here. It is 35 miles from London, and is a borough 
y preſcription, governed by two bailiffs, choſen yearly at the court-leet. The 
county aſſizes are generally held here; and here is the county gaol. 


This is one of the largeſt towns in Suſſex; it has a very fine church, and a 
well- endowed free ſchool. 1 . 85 

Vaſt numbers of poultry are bought up at the market of this place for London; 
and in the neighbourhood is a quarry of very good ſtone. 


L.ewEs is diſtant 30 miles from London. King Athelſtan appointed two mint- 
hovſes in it, and in the reign of king Edward the Confeſſor it had 127 bur- 
geſſes. It is a borough by preſcription, governed by two conſtables, choſen 
yearly at the court-leet. 12 


This town is ſituated in an open country, on the edge of the South Downs. It 
is a pleaſant place, and one of the largeſt and moſt populous towns in the county. 
It was formerly fortified with a caſtle and walls, of which there are ſtill ſome re- 
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mains: it has two large ſuburbs, one called Southover, on the weſt ſide of the 
town, and the other called Cliff, from its ſituation on a chalky hill, on the eaſt 
fide of the river Ouſe. The ſtreets are handſome,” and here are fix pariſh chur- 
ches, and a charity ſchool for twenty boys, who are taught, cloathed and 
maintained. | ; 


In the neighbourhood of this town there*are horſe races almoſt every ſummer, 
for the king's plate of 100 l. The roads hereabout are deep and dirty, but the 
ſoil is the richeſt in this part of England. a | 


From a windmill, near Lewes, there is a proſpect, which for its extent is 
ſcarce to be equalled in Europe. | 


Mi1pnvssT is a Saxon name, which ſignifies Middlewood. This town is 52 
miles diſtant from London, and 1s a*borough by preſcription, governed by a bai- 
liff, choſen annually by a jury at the court-leet. It has ſent members to parlia- 
ment ever ſince the year 1311, the fourth of king Edward the Second, and is a 
yup large town, pleaſantly ſituated on a hill, ſurrounded with ſeveral other 

1 0 a ' 


PeTwoRTH is 46 miles diſtant from London, and is a large, populous, hand- 
ſome town, ſituated on a fine dry aſcent, in a healthy air. Here is a church, the 
rectory of which is the richeſt in the county, and is ſaid to be worth ſeven hun- 
dred pounds a-year. | | | | | 


In the neighbourhood of this town are many handſome feats, particularly a 
magnificent palace, which belonged lately to Algernoon, duke of Somerſet. The 
front 1s of free-ſtone, and adorned on the top with ſtatues : the great ſtairs and 


apartments are magnificent; the office-houſes are very commodious, and there is 


one vault near 400 feet in length. 


Rye is diſtant from London 64 miles, and is an appendage to the cinque port 
of Haſtings: it enjoys the ſame privilege with other cinque ports, and has ſent 
members to parliament ever ſince the year 1368, the forty- ſecond of Edward the 
Third. The corporation, which is only by preſcription, conſiſts of a mayor, 
twelve jurats, and the freemen. The mayor is choſen out of the jurats, and when 
there is a vacancy in the jurats, it is filled up by the mayor, with conſent of the 
other jurats, on the day of his election, or at the general yearly ſeſſions. 


This town is a peninſula, waſhed on the weſt and ſouth by the ſea, and on the 
eaſt by the river Rother; and over that branch of the ſea which is on the ſouth. 
fide of the town, called Tillingham-water, there formerly was a ferry, but now 
a bridge. | | : 

Rye ſtands on the fide of a hill, with a delightful proſpect of the ſea. It is a 

opulous town, and in the reign of Edward the Third was walled and fortified, 
C William D'Ypres, earl of Kent, of whoſe name there is a tower yet ſtanding, 
which is the town gaol; and ſome remains of the old walls are ſtill viſible. The 


houſes are well built, and of brick. Here is one af the largeſt pariſh churches 
| | in 
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in land, a free grammar ſchool, erected and endowed in 1644, by Mr. Pea- 
cock, one of the jurats, and a charity ſchool, for teaching and maintaining thirty 
children. There 1s a ſmall ſettlement of French refugees in this town, who are 
for the moſt part fiſhermen, and have a - miniſter of their own, paid by the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, | "I Ai 


This place formerly had one of the moſt conſiderable harbours between Portſ- 
mouth and Dover, but it was for a conſiderable time paſt ſo choaked up with 
ſand, that the ſmalleſt veſſel could ſcarce enter it; and a conſiderable part of the 
harbour, gained from the ſea, was turned into arable land : however, in 1761, 
an act of parliament paſſed for making a commodious harbour in this place; and 
on Wedneſday, the 14th of July 1762, this new harbour was opened, where vel- 
ſels of 300 tons burden and upwards, may ride with the greateſt ſafety. 


% * 


Here is a ſtore-houſe for planks, hops, and other merchandize, which was for- 
merly a church that belonged to a e and is ſtill called the Friary. The 
trade of this place is in hops, wool, timber, kettles, cannon, chimney backs, 
and all forts of fiſh. The town is well ſupplied with water by pipes, from two 
hills in the neighbourhood. | | 3 


New SHOREHAM is 55 miles from London, and took its riſe from the decay 
of Old Shoreham, now a ſmall village north-weſt of it. This is a borough by pre- 
ſcription, having ſent members to parliament ever ſince the year 1298, the twenty- 
ſixth of Edward the Firſt, and is governed by two conſtables. . Though moſt of 


this town has been waſhed away by the ſea, it is ſtill a large populous place: it 


has a pariſh church, which was formerly collegiate, and a good harbour for veſ- 
ſels of conſiderable burden: many ſhips are built here, both for war and trade; 
and here is a collector and other officers of the cuſtoms. | 


STENING, Or STEYNING, is a poor little town, adjoining to Bramber, with ſcarce 
two hundred families in it, though it is ſaid to have been formerly a very large 
town, and a county of itſelf. It is however an ancient borough by preſcription, 
and is governed by a conſtable, who is the returning officer, and is choſen an- 
nually at the court-leet. | | 


This town is ſituated in a fine air, and has a free grammar ſchool, founded 
about the middle of the laſt century, by Mr. Holland, a tradeſman of this place. 
Here is a fair at Michaelmas for Welch cattle, ſheep, hogs, and horſes, which 
is reckoned one of the greateſt in Suſſex; and in the neighbourhood are frequent 
horſe races. | 


T'sRRING is diſtant 47 miles from London, and has a charity ſchool. 


WIxcHELSEA is a Saxon name, which ſignifies a place ſituated in an angle, al- 
moſt ſurrounded by the ſea, and refers to the ſituation of this town. Ir is 71 miles 
from London, and is one of the cinque ports, built in the reign of king Edward 
the Firſt, when an older town of the ſame name, two or three miles to the 
ſouth-eaſt, which had eighteen pariſhes, was ſwallowed up by the ſea in a tem- 


peſt. It is governed by a mayor and three jurats, and its repreſentatives in par- 
lament 


/ 


wo 


liament are choſen by the freemen, in number about forty, and returned by the 

mayor. | | 0055) to ae ent 
This town was ſcarce finiſhed before it was deſerted by the ſea, after which it 
loſt all its trade, and in time its market. There now remains little more than 
the ſkeleton of a town : it was ſurrounded with walls ;. the ſtone work of three of 
its gates is ſtill ſtanding ; and in many parts of what was once the town of Win- 
chelſea, are fine ſtone arched vaults, and other ruins of ancient ſtructures, The 
ſtreets are now almoſt all turned into corn fields or paſture grounds ; and of three 
pariſh churches there remains only the chancel of one, which is uſed for divine 
ſervice. Upon the level relinquiſhed by the ſea, appear the veſtiges of a caſtle; 
built by king Henry the Eighth. 1 | aka 


c n οẽ TD: 18: $. 


An extraordi- Among the few natural curioſities of this county, may be reckoned the ſtream 

nary ſtream. of the Lavant, which is ſometimes very low, even in the winter, when other ri- 
vers are at their greateſt height; and yet at other times, is ready to overflow 
its channel. | | | 


A minerl At Selſcomb, north-eaſt of Battel, is a chalybeat ſpring, as highly impregnated 
ſpring. as thoſe at Tunbridge in Kent, £6 


Beachyhead, Beachyhead, thus called from an adjacent beach, ſouth-weſt of Haſtings, is 
reckoned the higheſt cliff of all the ſouth coaſt of England, for it projects over 
the beach to a greater perpendicular height, than the Monument at London. 
Hares cloſely purſued, have tumbled over the edge of this precipice, with a hound 
or two after them, and have been daſhed to pieces, The beach underneath, 
upon which, in ſtormy weather, many ſhips have been loſt, has ſeveral large ca- 
verns made in it by the ſea. 


Extraordi- Somewhere in this county lived John Palmer, Eſq; whoſe wife, being fourteen 
nary births. days in labour, was on Whitſunday delivered of a ſon; on the Sunday after, be- 
ing Trinity Sunday, ſhe was delivered of another ſon, and on the Sunday follow- 
ing of a third ſon: the firſt was named John, the ſecond Henry, and the third 
Thoends they all lived to be men, and were all three knighted for their valour, 
but when they lived does not appear. 


Mrs. King, an inhabitant of Stening, was in 1710 delivered of four children, 
two boys and two girls, at one birth, and all the four hved. 


Mr. John Selden, the famous lawyer and antiquary, was born at Terring in 
this county. | 


e 


zent inh. This county under the Romans was part of the territory of the Regni. In the 
* 85 time of the Saxon heptarchy it conſtituted the principal part of the Bae 
C 
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the South Saxons; and upon the fall of that monarchy it became ſubject to the 
kingdom of Mercia. | NN (2 7 a | 


The famous military way of the Romans, called Stone-ſtreet, has been traced $tonc-treer;. 
out of Surry through this county to Arundel; and at Billinghurſt, ſouth-weſt of 
Horſham, there are noble remains of it. | , 

The port of New Shoreham, or the mouth of the river Adur, is generally ſup- Portus Adur- 
poſed to have been the Portus Adurni of the Romans; and the town of Mid- ni and Midæ. 
hurſt is believed to have been the Roman Mide. 


In the year 1723, a ſtone was dug up at Chicheſter, with an inſcription, which, poundation 
though greet mr fan ene plainly intimated that it was the foundation ſtone of ſtone of a Ro- 
a temple erected here in the reign of the emperor Claudius, and dedicated to man temple, 
Neptune and Minerva. 


In this city there have been found, at different times, a hon number of Roman Roman coins 
coins. In rebuilding the biſhop's palace in 1727, the workmen dug up ſeveral an- and pave- 
cient coins; and in the garden was diſcovered a curious piece of Roman pavement. ent. 

On the weſt ſide of the city of Chicheſter is a large Roman c_ called the g man 
Brill. It is an oblong ſquare, being above half a mile in length, and a quarter of camps. 
a mile in breadth. It lies in a flat low ground, with a great rampart and a ſingle 
graff, and is generally thought to have been the firſt camp of the emperor Veſpa- 
ſian, after landing in Britain. Not far from Chicheſter, on the ſame ſide, is 
another camp, called Gonſhill, which is alſo ſuppoſed to have been thrown up 
by the Romans, it being an oblong ſquare. 


On a hill north of the city of Chicheſter, called Rook's Hill, or Roche's Hill, 4 Danity 
is an ancient camp of an orbicular form, ſomething more than a quarter of a mile cawp. 
in diameter, ſuppoſed to have been thrown up by the Danes. | | 


Near Terring is a hill, called Ciſsbury Hill, on which are the remains of an 8 on - 
ancient fort, ſurrounded with a bank, rudely caſt up, where the neighbouring cations. 
inhabitants believe that Cæſar intrenched and fortified his army: but the general 
opinion is, that it was the work of Ciſſa, the ſecond king of the South Saxons. 


About two miles from Ciſsbury Hill, are the remains of another fortification, 
called Chenkbury. | 


Near Findon, north of Terring, there is an ancient camp, ealled Cæſar's Hill, Ancient 
upon which the very ſpot is pointed out where Cæſar's tent ſtood ; but the form camps. 
of the camp not being quadrangular, as the Roman camps always were, but round, | 
it is generally believed that this was a Britiſh or a Daniſh camp. Farther eaſt- 
ward, near Lewes, is another ancient camp. 


On the weſt ſide of Brighthelmſton, a great number of human bones are found, 
whence it is concluded that a battle was fought here. Many are of opinion that 
Cæſar, in one of his expeditions into Britain, landed at this place. Between 
Lewes and Brighthelmſton are ſtill to be ſeen lines and entrenchments, which bear 
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ſtrong marks of their having been Roman works. In the neighbourhood of Bright- 
helmſton an urn was dug up ſome time ago, containing a thouſand ſilver denarit, 


and ſome of all the emperors, from Antoninus Pius to Philip; and the altars of 
the Druids are no where ſeen in greater numbers than about Brighthelmſton. 


Near the ruins of the caſtle at Lewes, are the remains of an old church; and 
on the inſide of one of the walls are engraven archwiſe, in an obſolete character, 
certain rude verſes, which it is ſuppoſed, are to be read as follows: 


CLAVDIFVR HIC MILES DANORVM REGIA PROLES, 
MAGNVS NOMEN EI, MAGNA NOTA PROGENIEI, ; 
DEPONENS MAGNVM, PRVDENTIOR INDVIT AGNVM : 
PRAPETE PRO VITA FIT PARVVLVS ANACHORITA. 


The lands about Breed, a village north-weſt of Winchelſea, deſcend accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of gavelkind, of which an account has been given among the 
antiquities of the county of Kent. 


At Pevenſey, ſouth-weſt of Haſtings, are the remains of a caſtle, built by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. On the north-weſt of Bramber-Street are the ruins of a 
caſtle built ſoon after the Conqueſt, and ſome of the walls yet ſtanding are of 
a vaſt thickneſs; and on a hill which overlooks the town of Haſtings, are the re- 
mains of another ancient caſtle. 


In the armoury of Petworth Houſe there is a ſword, which is ſaid to have been 
the weapon of the famous Henry Hotſpur, lord Percy, who was killed in rebel- 
lion againſt. Henry the Fourth. | h 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


At Boſeham, ſouth-weſt of Chicheſter, there was a monaſtery of five or ſix re- 
ligious, before the year 681: and here is a pariſh church, dedicated to the Tri- 
nity, in which William Warelwaſt, biſhop of Exeter, in the time of Henry the 
Firſt, founded ſome prebends. Afterwards this church became a royal free chapel, 
exempted from the ordinary juriſdiction of the biſhop of Chicheſter, and conti- 
nued collegiate till the general diſſolution. 


At Selſey, ſouth of Chicheſter, about the year 681, St. Wilfrid founded a mo- 
naſtery, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Eadbercht, abbat of this place, being 
conſecrated the firſt biſhop of the South Saxons, in 711, the epiſcopal ſeat was 
fixed here, where it remained till biſhop Stigandus, about the year 1075, tranſ- 
lated it to Chicheſter, | e 88 


At Mawling, on the north ſide of Lewes, there was a collegiate church, ſaid to 
have been firſt founded by Ceadwalla, king of the Weſt Saxons, who died in 
688. It was dedicated to St. Michael, and valued upon the general diſſolution 
at 1061. 108. 2 d. per annum. : 


At Terring there ſeems to have been a church or monaſtery, founded as early 
as the time of Offa, king of the Mercians, and dedicated to St. Andrew, 
| I At 
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At Rotherfield, near the ſouroe of the Rother, Berthwald, duke of the South 
Saxons, about the year 800, founded a convent of monks, * — to the ab- 


bey of St. Dennis in France. 


At Bedingham, ſouth- weſt of 4s hog, there was a x monaſtery, in the begins 
ning of the ninth century. 


At Chicheſter: there was an ancient monaſtery, dedicated to St. Peter, before 


the Conqueſt; and here alſo was a nunnery long before the tranſlation of the 


biſhop's ſee hither from weed 


In the north part of | this city theres was an hoſpital, for a Wc Wa nl 
poor brethren, founded in the time of Henry the Second, by William, dean 
of the cathedral, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and valued os the diſſolu- 


tion at 351. 68. 3d. per annum. 


Here was an hoſpital for leprous Gas, as old as the time of king Richard 
the Firſt. It was dedicated to St. James and St. Mary Magdalen, and valued 


upon the diſſolution at 41. 148. 10d. per annum. 


Nearithe north gate. of this city there was an houſe of Grey furs, founded in 
the time of Henry the Third. | 


Here was an houſe of Black friars, ſaid to have been founded by queen Elea- 


nor, wife of Edward the F rſt, and Even A to St. Mary and St. Vincent. 


The vicars of the cathedral here became incorporated about the fifth year of 
Edward the Fourth. a 


Stening g to have been a place of ſome note in the time of the Saxons, 
on account of a church or monaſtery, in which St. Cudman was buried. Here 


alſo was a priory y of Benedictine Ne 2 1 5 to the abbey of the Trinity 


at Fiſcamp, in Normandy, founded * Edward the Confeſſor, and dedi- 
cated to St. Mary Magdalen. Upon tf Alder of alien priories, it was given 


to the abbey of en in Middleſex. 


Near Battel, on the ground where the deciſive battle was s fought in 1066, 
between William duke of Normandy, and king Harold, William, in the 8 | 


cceding year, began to build a noble abbey, which was dedicated to St. Martin. 
It was filled with Benedictine monks from Marmonſtier, in Normandy, . Its reve- 
nues were valued upon the diſſolution at 8801. 148. 7d. per annum. 


At Seal, near Stening, William de Braioſa, in-1075, founded a convent of Be- 
nedictine monks, obo 


alſo was a houſe. of White friars. 


At Lewes, earl William de Warrena, and the kay: Gundreda, his wife, in 
1078, founded a W " Cluniac monks, which was the firſt and principal houſe 
- YoL. I Q q of 


inate to the foreign abbey of St. Florence at Salmur. It 
was afterwards annexed to the college of St. — ane in n. Here 
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of that order in England. Its yearly revenues upon tho diſſolution were raed 
at 920l. 48. 6d. 


Here was an hoſpital, faid to have hind erected by the founder of the monaſ- 


tery. It was dedicated to St. Nicholas, and at the time of Ws 
thirteen poor brothers and ſiſters. 


Here was a monaſtery dedicated ener- for diebe e! beethren and: 
fiſters, and a priory of Grey friars. 


At Wilmington, near Beachyhead, Robert, earl of Moreton, in the time of 
William Rufus, founded a priory of Benedictine monks, ſubordinate to the ab- 


bey of Greſtein, in Normandy. In the reign of Henry 2 it was an · 
nexed to the cathedral church of Chicheſter. 


At Hoo, ſouth-weſt of Battel, Henry, earl of Ewe, between the years 10 26 


and 1139, founded a priory of Benedictine monks, which was a cell to the 
bey of Bec, in Normandy, 


At Boxgrave, north-eaſt of Chicheſter, Robert de Haya, in the time of — — 
the Firſt, founded an alien priory, ſubordinate to the abbey of L'Eſlay, in 
Normandy. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and of the order of St. Be- 


nedict, and had yearly revenues which at the diſſolution were computed. worth 
185 J. 198. 8d. 


At Haſtings there was an ancient caſtle, in which was a royal free chapel, de- 
dicated to the Virgin Mary. It had a dean and ſeveral Canons, or pre 
and was valued upon the diſſolution at 611. 138. 5d. per annum. 


Here was a priory of Black canons, as early as the time of king Richard the 
Firſt, ſaid to have been founded by Sir Walter Bricet, but it was deſtroyed 
by an inundation of the ſea in the reign of Henry the Fourth. Some time after- 


wards a new priory was erected near this town, which * the diſſolution was 
endowed with yearly revenues rated at 51 l. 9s. 5d. 


In St. Nicholas's church at Arundel, there was a cell of four Black canons, ſub- 
ject to the monaſtery at Seez in Normandy, and ſuppoſed to have been founded 
by Roger de Montgomery, earl of Arundel, in the time of William the Con- 
queror; NN in the reign of Richard the Second it was aboliſhed, and the church 


made collegiate. ren the difuburion this college was endowed with 2631. 145. 
9d. per annum. 


In the time of Edward the Second here was an houſe. of Black friars. Here 
alſo was an hoſpital, founded about the eighteenth year of Richard the Second, 
by Richard, earl of Arundel. It was dedicated to the Prinity, and endowed 
upon the ſuppreſſion with yearly revenues valued at 891. 5s. 2 d. 


At Pynham, near Arundel, queen Adeliza, ſecond wife to king Henry the 
Firſt, founded a priory of Black canons, dedicated to St. Bartholomew. This was 


4 one 
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one of the ſmall monaſteries ſuppreſſed by cardinal Wolſey towards the 
ment of his college at Oxford. * 


At Hardham, on the river Arun, north of Arundel, there was an ancient 1 
ory of Black canons, dedicated to the Holy Croſs; but who the founder was 
not appear. N | 
At Durford, weſt of Midhurſt, upon the borders of Hampſhire, Was an abbe; 
of Premonſtratenſian canons, Fornded before the year 1:69, by Henry 2 
and dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. John Baptiſt. In this monaſtery were 
about ſeven religious, AT am valued; upon the ſuppreſſion, at 


% . 
Ul 
endow 


1081. 138. 9 d. 


At Harting, near Midhurſt, an hoſpital or houſe of lepers, dedicated to St. 
John Baptiſt, was founded by Henry Hoeſe, the founder of Durford abbey. 


At Rotherbridge, north of Battel, Alfred de Martino, in 1176, founded an 
abbey for Ciſtertian monks, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. At the time of the 
art and here were twelve monks, who had yearly revenues valued at 272 1. 
95. | 


At Lymiſter, near Arundel, was an alien priory of Benedictine nuns, cell to 
the nunnery of Almaneſche in Normandy, founded before the year 1178, and 
dedicated to St. Magdalen. | | 
At a place ſomewhere in this county called Remſted, there was a Benedictine 
nunnery, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, and . r to have been founded 
by Richard archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the reign of king Henry the Second. 


At a place called Hotteham, near Haylſham, Ralph de Dena, in the time of 
king Hehry the Second, founded an wo of feht nta l canons, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary and St. Laurence; but the religious meeting with 
inconveniencies here, removed, in the beginning of the reign of king John, to 
Begham, upon the borders of Kent. ee 


At Ruſpur, north of Horſham, there was a priory of Black nuns, dedicated 
to St. Mary Magdalen, and valued; upon the Git ution, at 39 J. 13 8. 5 d. per 


annum. | 


At Tortington, near Arundel, lady Hadwiſa Corbet, before the reign of wa, 
John, founded a priory of five or ſix regular canons, of the order of St. Augul- 
tine, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, and valued; upon the diſſolution, at 75 l. 
12 8. 3 d. per annum. | 


At Beaulieu, near Begham, upon the borders of Kent, Robert de Thornham, 
in the year 1200, founded an abbey of Premonſtratenſian eanons; but they ſoon 
afterwards removed to Begham, as did thoſe of Hotteham alſo. This abbey was 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and was one of the ſmall monaſteries ſuppreſſed by 
cardinal Wolſey for the endowment of his colleges, when the yearly revenues of it 
were valued at 152 l. 98. 4d. 
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At Sedleſcomb, about three miles from Battel, was a preceptory of knighty 
* „1 founded about the beginning of, the reign of king Henry the 5 by 
Jeffery Say. 


At Michelham, near Haylſham, Gilbert de e Aquila in the e a of the 
reign of king Henry the Third, founded a priory of Black canons, dedicated to 
the Trinity, in which, at the time of the diſſolution, there were eight canons, 
who had yearly revenues worth 160 J. 12 8. 6 d. 


At Shelbred, north of Midhurſt, was a priory of five Black canons, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, and endowed, upon the diſſolution, with 721. 15s. 10 d. 
per annum. It is ſaid to have been founded by Sir Ralph de Ardern, but at what 
time is uncertain. 


At Adrington, not fe from Arundel, vas a cell 1 belonging to the abbey of Sees g 


in Normandy. 


At Eaſtborn, north of Midhurſt, was a priory of five or ſix Benedictine nuns, faid 
to have been founded about the end of the reign of king Henry the Third, by Sir 
John Bohun of Midhurſt. Its poſſeſſions were valued, about the time of the dif: 
ſolution, at 29 J. 168. 7 d. per annum. 


At Poling, ſouth-eaſt of Arundel, there was a preceptory of the knights of St, 
John of Jeruſalem. 


At Pleaden, on the north ſide of Rye, was an old hoſpital dedicated to St. Bar- 
tholomew, under the government of the abbat and convent of Weſtminſter, in the 
county of Middleſex. | 


At Winchelſea was a a houſe, of Black friars, founded by king Edward the Se- 
cond. Here was alſo a houſe of Grey friars. | 


At New-Shoreham was a prioey of Carmelite or White friars founded by John 
Mowbray, knight. 


o 8 4 
4 . 2 * . 


Here alſo was an hoſpital dedicated to St. J ames. "> 


At Pevenſey, ſouth-eaſt of Em. there was an ancient hoſpital, dedicated 
to St. John Baptiſt. vg | 


At Rye there was an 5 of Auſtin friars in the time "I Edward the Third. 
In or near the town of Bramber there was an ancient hoſpital, dedicated to St. 
Mary Magdalen, called Bidlington Spitel, which was . valued, upon the diſſolu- 


tion, at no more than 11. a-year. 


At Windham, not far from Bramber, was an hoſpital dedicated to St. Edmund. 


At 


CPC) 
At Buckſted, north-eaſt of Haylſham, there was an hoſpital for four or ſix 
poor perſons, founded agreeable to the laſt will of William Heron, bearing date 


in the year 1404. 
At Seaford there was an ancient hoſpital, dedicated to St. James, 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for this COUNTY. 


This county ſends twenty-eight members to parliament : two knights of the 
ſhire for the county, two citizens for the city of Chicheſter ; two 13 for 
each of the following boroughs, Horſham, Lewes, Midhurſt, New Shoreham, 


Bramber, Stening, Eaſt Grinſted, Arundel, and two barons for each of the cinque. 


ports of Haſtings, Rye, Winchelſea, and Seaford, 
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HIS are its name from Warwick, the Bunty town.” a Wars 


BOUNDARIES, FIGURE, EXTENT and SITUATION. 


Warwickſhire is bounded by: Staffordſhire and- Derbyſhire on ths, north, by; 
Gloceſterſhire and Oxfordſhire on the ſouth, by Worceſterſhire on the weſt, an 
by Leiceſterſhire and Northamptonſhire on the 11 Its figure inclines to an — 4 
extending in length from north to ſouth 33 miles, from eaſt to weſt 26 miles, and 
it is 122 miles in circumference: the town of Warwick, which is nearly i in the 
middle, ſtands 88 miles north-weſt of London, 


The a conſiderable rivers of this county are the Avon and the Tame, The 


Avon, which is navigable by * to Warwick, and * runs through this. 
county, 
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county from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, and divides it into two unequal parts, has 
been deſcribed in the account of Gloceſterſhire; and the Tame has been mentioned 


among the rivers of Staffordſhire. 


Other ſmaller ſtreams in this county are the Anker, the Arrow, the Alne, the 
Leam, the Swift, and the Stour. 


AIR, SOIL, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of Warwickſhire is mild, pleaſant and healthy, and the foil rich. The 
two parts into which it 1s ſeparated by the river Avon are diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of the Feldon and the Woodland. The name Feldon ſignifies a champaign 
country; this diviſion lies ſouth - of the Avon, and produces excellent corn and pa- 
ſture. The Woodland, which is the largeſt of the two diviſions, lies north of that 
river, and produces plenty of timber ; but great part of it being now cleared of 
the woods, it yields alſo abundance of fine corn and paſture. The-cheeſe made in 


Warwickſhire is not inferior to any in England. 


Ma NOPE TD MURYUSY 


The city of Coventry, in this county, has a manufacture of tammies and rib- 
bands; and Birmingham, a market town, is famous for the manufacture of ſmall 


iron and ſteel wares. 


CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. 


This county is divided into five hundreds, and contains one city and twelve 
market towns. It lies in the province of Canterbury, and partly in the dioceſe of 
Litchfield and Coventry, and partly in that of Worceſter, and has 158 pariſhes, 


CITY add MARKET TOWNS. 


The city 1s Coventry, and the market towns are Atherſton, Aulceſter, Birm- 
ingham, Bitford, Coleſhill, Henley, Kineton, Nuneaton, Rugby, Stratford, 
Sutton Cofield, and Warwick. ONS 


CovenrTRy is in ſome ancient writings called Conventria, from a convent which 
was formerly here, and which, in the old Engliſh language, was called Coven and 
Covent; though ſome writers are of opinion, that the name Coventry was derived 
ffom Cuentford, the ancient name of a rivulet which runs through this city, and is 


now called Sherburn. 


The city of Coventry is 90 miles from London, and, jointly with the city of 
Litchfield, is the ſee of a biſhop : it had divers privileges and immunities from 
ſeveral kings; Edward the Third granted it a mayor and two bailiffs, and Henry 
the Sixth, who had annexed ſeveral towns and villages to it, granted that the 
city, with 191 neighbouring villages, ſhould be an incorporate county, diſtinct 
from the county of Warwick; and that the bailiffs of the city ſhould be ſheriffs of 
its county. King James the Firſt granted it a charter, by which ten aldermen 
were to preſide over ten wards of the city; which aldermen are juftices of the 
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ce within the city and its county. Other officers are Andi > e A PERM 
a coroner, two chamberlains, and two wardens. e+ |, , 


This city was incloſed with walls, which were three NT in n and for- 
tified with twenty-ſix towers; but ſoon after the reſtoration of king Charles the 
Second, they were demoliſhed, and only the gates left ſtanding ; theſe are twelve, 
and are ſtill beautiful and noble ſtructures. This city is large, populous and 
rich, but the buildings are generally old. Here are three pari churches, and a 
tall ſpire, being the only remains of a church that formerly belonged to a mana- 
ſtery of Graf friars. One of the churches, called St. Michael's, has a, ſtone. ſpire, 


300 ofeer] in height, which is much admired. Here are alſo og, or three meeting. · 


houſes of proteſtant diffenters, a free ſchool, with a good 


rary, called King 
Henry the Eighth's/ ſchool, founded; by John Hales Eſc 


F on 8 and an 


ho nac ae This city has a town-houſe, the 5 0 hich are finely painted; | 


here is a fp; = Fm market place, with a croſs in the-middles 606; feet -bigh, 
which is loa 

for its Ages; and beauty, is inferior to no ſtructure of che kind in this 
kin It was erected in the reign of king Henry the Eighth, by a legacy a 
Sit” Holles, fermetly lord mayor of the city of London. 


The roads that lead to this city are kept well paved for a mile round. 


ATHERSTON 1s commonly called ATHERSTON ON THE Sou, from its ſituation 


upon that river, and to diſtinguiſn it from another town of the ſame name in this 

county, north of Nuneaton, upon the borders of Leiceſterſhire. It is 103 miles 

from London, and is a large well bai town, with a chapel of eaſe, ,and; a charity 

ſchool, where twenty girls are ught to rend, knit, ſew and ſpin. This place 1 is 
famous: for 1 its cheeſe f e the weaceſt1 in England. 


and is a very ancient town an poration, with a free: — * « vary. good 
m for FAD... ED 
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and in the manufactures of ſnuff boxes, buckles, buttons, and other 


like kind, which are. made here in vaſt quantities, and exported to: * Parts of | 


Europe. 


In the neighbourhood of this town there are annual horſe-races, | 


/ 


Brrrozp ſtands upon the river Avon, near its confluence with, the Arrow, 
at the diſtance of 100 miles from gd and contains nothing worthy of note. 


COLESHILL is a name probably derived from the ſituation of the town upon 
the ſide of a hill, near the bank of a ſmall river called the Cole. It is diſtant 
from London 103 miles, and has two charity ſchools, and a piece of land called 
Paternoſter- piece, on account of its having been given by one of the family of 

Vol. II. 5 R r _ Dighy, 


with ſtatues of el kings of England, as big as the life, and 


"2 220 wee Tc: 
Aurchgres js IS, diftane from 1 on 105 miles; it ſtands upon — Avon 


| ur the "oh oof 
Aiſtance of og miles from London. It is a e well built,” populous oh 25 8 
mous for. the molt ingemious artificer$ in all- ſorts of iron and akeel ſmall wires, © 
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Digby, who was lord of the manor, for encouraging children to learn the Lord's 
Prayer. In conſequence of this donation, all the children in the town are ſent 
in their turns, by one at a time, every morning to church, at the ſound of the 
bell, when each kneeling down, ſays the Lord's Prayer before the under maſter, 
_ by him is rewarded with a penny. Here is a ſtone bridge over the river 
Cole. ; | | 


Henry, is alſo called HznLy in Arzven, from its ſituation in Arden, which 
was the ancient name of that part of the county, now called Woodland, and to 
diſtinguiſh it from ſeveral other towns in the kingdom of the ſame name. It 
ſtands near the river Alne, at the diſtance of 85 miles from London, and has a 
chapel of eaſe to Waveney, in the neighbourhood, where the pariſh church is. 
Thus chapel was firſt built in the forty-firſt year of Edward the Third. 


Kixnz ron is by ſome ſuppoſed to have been called Kine-Town, from its mar- 
ket for black cattle ; others are of opinion that it was called King's Town, from 


- having been in poſſeſſion of the kings of England, particularly of Edward the 


Confeſſor, and William the Conqueror. King John kept his court here; and 
near the town there is a ſpring, which is ſtill called king John's Well. Kineton 
is 89 miles from London, but has nothing worthy of note. | 


NuNEATON is ſaid to have been originally called Eaton, a word which in the an- 
cient Engliſh language ſignifies the Water Town, and may have been applied to 
this place from its ſituation on the river Anker. The epithet Nun, was after- 
wards prefixed to the name Eaton, from a nunnery founded here. It ſtands at 
the — of 100 miles from London; is a good, large, well built town, with 
a free ſchool, and a manufacture of woollen cloth. 


Rvcsy ſtands upon the river Avon, at the diſtance of 76 miles from London, 
and has a grammar ſchool, with four alms-houſes, founded in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, by Laurence Sheriff, a haberdaſher of London. Here alſo is a cha- 
rity ſchool for teaching and cloathing thirty poor children ; and an alms-houſe for 
maintaining fix poor widows, built and endowed by Richard Elborow of this place, 
in 1707. Rugby is remarkable for a great number of butchers. ; 


STRATFORD is commonly called STRATFORD veon Avon, from its ſituation upon 
that river, and to diſtinguiſh it from ſeveral other towns in England of the fame 
name. It is 97 miles from London, and is a corporation, governed by a mayor, 
a recorder, a high ſteward, twelve aldermen, of whom two are juſtices of the 
peace, and twelve capital burgeſſes. 


This is a large populous town, and has one pariſh church and a chapel of eaſe. 
The church is dedicated to the Trinity, and is thought to be almoſt as old as. the 
Norman Conqueſt ;. but parts of it have been at different times rebuilt, It was 
formerly collegiate, and is celebrated for containing the remains of Shakeſpear, 


our great dramatic poet, who in 1361, was interred. in one of the ayles on the 


north ſide of the church. His grave is covered with. a ſtone, which has the fol- 
lowing inſcription: | a | 


Good 


WwW ik WFtitkKkis ain i 
Good friend, for Jeſus* ſake, forbear 
To dig the duſt incloſed here. 


Bleſt be the man that ſpares theſe ſtones, 
And curſt be he that moves my bones. 


And in the wall over the grave, there is a buſt of him in marble. The chapel of 
caſe in this town was built in the reign of King Henry the Seventh, by Hugh 
Clopton, lord 48 of London. Here alſo is à free * ——— ſchool, and an 
alms-houſe, founded by King Edward the Sixth; and Hugh Clopton, who built 
the chapel, erected at this place a ſtone bridge, conſiſting of nine arches, over 
the river Avon, with a long cauſey at the end of it, walled on both ſides. 


This town has a great trade in corn and malt. 0979 a6: 


SuTTon CorizIp, or ColDriztD, was called Sutton, which is a corruption or 
contraction of South Town, in reſpect of its ſituation ſouth of Litchfield ; and the 
additional name of Cofield, or Coldfield, is ſuppoſed to be derived from a re- 
markable bleak and barren common, which lies directly weſt of it. It ſtands at 
the diſtance of 105 miles from London, in an. excellent air, but a barren ſoil, and 
among pleaſant woods. It was incorporated by King Henry the Eighth, and is 
governed by a warden and ſociety, conſiſting of twenty-four members, a clerk of 
the market, a fleward, and a ſerjeant at mace. The warden, for the time being, 
is coroner within the corporation; and no ſheriff or bailiff muſt meddle within its 
liberties. | _ | 


Here are about 360 houſes, and the inhabitants are computed at 1800. Here 
is a church, dedicated to the Trinity, conſiſting of a nave, chancel, and two 
fide iſles. The ifles were built in the reign of Henry the Eighth, by John Her- 
man, alias Veſy, biſhop of Exeter, a native of this town. The nave was lately 
rebuilt; and at the weſt end of the church there is an handſome ſquare tower, 
fixty feet high, in which is a deep peal of fix bells, together with a. clock and 
chimes, To. © put up. - In this church are three vaults, remarkable for conſum- 


ing the dead bodies depoſited in them very quickly, and a monument belonging 


to the family of Jeſſans, ſuppoſed to be well executed. This town has a gram- 
mar ſchool, founded by biſhop Veſy,, and endowed with an eſtate” now worth 100 l. 
per annum, The ſchool-houſe was rebuilt in an elegant manner in the year 1728. 
This town has the manor and lordſhip of the pariſh, together, with a large tract af 


waſte ground, called the Park, which is exceeding uſeful for paſturage, and 


has belides 50001. worth of wood growing in it. 


| Warwick in the ancient Britiſh language is called Caer Cuaruic, and in the 


Saxon annals papping-pic, probably from Gwayr, a Britiſh prince; but ſome de- 
rive the 1 Lt Rakes of the firſt Offa, King of the Mercians, and 
others from Guarth, a Britiſh word, which ſignifies a foros 


Warwick has ſent members to parliament as early as any town in England, and 
is a very ancient corporation, governed under a charter of King Charles the Sc- 
cond, by a mayor, a recorder, twelve brethren or aldermen,- and twenty-four bur- 
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geſſes, or common-council-men, The county aſlizes and general quarter ſeſſions 
are always held in this town, | | 


The town of Warwick ſtands upon a rock of free-ſtone, on the bank of the 
Avon, and a way is cut to it through the rock from each of the four cardinal 

ints. It was formerly fortified with a wall and a ditch, ſome remains of which 
are ſtill viſible. The ſtreets are ſpacious and regular, and all meet in the center 
of the town, which being the ſummit of an eminence, is always clean: its wells 
and cellars are cut in the rock, and it is ſupplied with water by pipes from ſprings 
about half a mile diſtant. | ed | 


It is a fine populous town, with only two pariſh churches, one of which, St. 
Mary's, is a beautiful edifice. Here are three charity ſchools, in which 62 bo 
and 42 girls are taught and cloathed, and four hoſpitals, one founded in the 


'reign of Queen Elizabeth, by Robert Dudley, earl of Leiceſter, for twelve de- 


cayed gentlemen, with an allowance of 201. a-year for each, and 50 l. to a chap- 
lain; another founded ſome time afterwards, by Sir, Thomas Puckering, for eight 
poor women, and two others founded in 1633, for decayed tradeſmen. 


But the principal ornament of this place is a caſtle belonging to the earl of 


Warwick, ſtanding upon the bank of the Avon, on a rock which riſes forty feet i 


A above the level of that river; and adjoining to the caſtle, is a fine 
et above the ſame level, whence there is a beautiful and extenſive 
proſpect. The apartments of the caſtle are well contrived, and adorned with 


many original pictures of Vandyke, and other great maſters. | 


Here is a town-houſe built of free-ſtone, and ſupported by ſtone pillars, in which 


are held the aſſizes and quarter ſeſſions; and this town has a good ſtone ak, 
It 


conſiſting of twelve arches, over the river Avon. Its chief trade is in malt. 
is a pretty retirement for gentlemen of ſmall eſtates, and is frequented by very 


good company. In the neighbourhood there are frequent horſe races. 


Medicinal 
ſprings. 


A falt ſpring. 


Star ſtones. 


A dreadful . 
_ greateſt part of the town was ſoon reduced to aſhes, and the damages ſuſtained 


fire, 


Ern 


The natural curioſities of this county are not many. King's Newnham, near 
Rugby, is remarkable for three medicinal ſprings, the water of which is ſtrongly 
impregnated with alum, of a milky colour, and reckoned a good medicine for the 
ſtone. . It is obſerved of this water, that being drank with ſalt, it is aperient, 
but with ſugar, reſtringent. 1 


At Leamington, eaſt of Warwick, there is a ſalt ſpring, which riſes near the 
river Leam, the water of which is uſed by the poorer ſort of people to ſeaſon 
their bread. 1 e 

At Shuckborough, north-eaſt of Kineton, the aſtroites or ſtar ſtones are fre- 
quently found. | 


On the fifth of September 1694, a fire broke out at Warwick, by which the 


were computed at about 100,000 !. 


2 At 


TCT % 
4 Burford, near Warwick, one Samuel Fairfax, who was born in 1647, lived to , 
age of twelve ms under the ſame roof with his father and mother, 3 grandfather 1 * 
1 Na ee bad great * 1 and el har Kr other, in in perfect 
health, and dwelling together with harmony of duty and affection; 
and none of eg had been twice 1 2 


Stratford upon Avon * the hogour of giving births as well as burial, to The birth- 
e place of 


Shakeſpear. 
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This is one of the five counties which in the time of the Romans were inha- Anda lon 
bited by the Cornavii, of whom mention has been made in the account of Che- habitants. 
ſhire; and under the Saxon heptarchy it was part of the kingdom of Mercia. 


Of the ancient military ways of the Romans, three paſs throy Gb bit county 3 Roman aati- 
Watling-Street, Ikenild-Strect, and the Foſſe-W en and upon each of hot quities. 
which are ſtill viſible in many — there have diſcovere 1 ſeveral 

derable remains of Roman antiquity. 


Watling-Street parts this county ire; Ikenild-Street. 

” along $1. the borders of 5 her ng into taffordſhire ; and the Foſle Pare? 
way cro -Street out of Leiceſterſhire, at a place now called Hig h 
Croſs, and formerly the Benones of the Romans, as has been mentioned in t he 
account of Leiceſterſhire, runs ſouth-weſt ee Warwickſhire into Glaceſ- 


terſhire. 


| Manceſter, upon Watling-Street, near Atherſton, was the Mandueſſedum of 
the Romans; and here ſeveral Roman coins of braſs and ſilver have W dug 
up. Near this place are the remains of an ancient fort, called Oldbury. It is of 
a quadrangular form, is incloſed with high ramparts, and contains out ſeven | 
acres of ground. In the north part of this fortification have been found ſeveral 
flint ſtones, each about four inches long, curiouſly. ground into the form of a 
pole ax, and thought by Sir William Dugdale, who wrote an account of the 
antiquities of this county, to have been a ſort of weapons uſed by the ancient Bri- 
tons before they had the art of — weapons of braſs and 1 iron. 


Aulceſter, which is ſituated upon Ikenild-Street, was a Roman ſtation, the 
foundations of Roman buildings, ſeveral Roman bricks, and Roman coins of 
gold, ſilver, and braſs, have at different times been dug up at this place; and 
about a century ago, an urn was diſcovered here, containing upwards of fix | 
hundred pieces of Roman coin, eight of which were gold, and the reſt ſilver. 
Moſt of theſe coins were impreſſed with the heads of — one of the emper- 
ors, and the reverſes generally different. || 


At Coleſhill, ſituated alſo upon Ikenild-Streer, copper coins of the emperor 
Trajan have been dug up: and at Poleſworth, north of Atherſton, as fome la- 
bourers were trenching, in 1762, they found a large earthen pot full of ſmall 
copper Henn moſt part of which bear a . impreſſion of the head — 

the 
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Tradition of 
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the emperor Conſtantine, with the name ConsTanTiNUus round it: on the 
reverſe are two armed figures, with emblems of various, kinds, and round 
them the words Gloria Exercitus. Some few among them have an armed head 
on each ſide, with UR BS Roma round it, and Romulus and Remus fitting under 
a wolf, on the reverſe ſide; others have an armed head on one fide, and the 
word Conſtantinopolis round it, and Pallas on the-reverſe. Some have a chariot 
and four horſes on the reverſe ſide ; others a variety of ſingle figures. | 


At Brinklow, ſouth-eaſt of Coventry, near the Roman Foſſe- way, there are ſtill 
to be ſeen a Roman Tumulus, and the remains of a fort, which is thought te 
have been built by the Romans. | 


At Cheſtover, eaſt of Brinklow, and between the Foſſe-way and Watling-Street, 
ſeveral Roman urns have been found. TE | 


Cheſterton, upon the Foſſeway, ſouth-eaſt of Warwick, is ſuppoſed to have 
been a Roman ſtation, for ſome coins and other traces of Roman antiquity, have 
been diſcovered here, | N 


At Monks Kirkby, eaſt of Coventry, upon the Foſſeway, are the remains of a 
Roman ſtation, conſiſting of the foundations of old walls and Roman bricks; and 
here are three or four little hills, which appear to be ſepulchral monuments of 
ſome military perſons. | | Th 


Warwick is a town of ſuch antiquity, that it is ſaid to have been founded 
by Kimbeline, a Britiſh king, who was contemporary with our Saviour. It 
appears to have been very eminent in the time of the Romans; and it is thought 
that it was the Roman Præſidium, where, according to the Notitia, the præfect 
of the Dalmatian horſe was poſted by order of the governor of Britain. | 


At Coventry there is a yearly proceſſion through the city, on the Friday after - 
Trinity Sunday, with the figure of a naked woman on horſeback, in commemo- 
ration of the following tranſaction. Leofric, earl of Mercia, and firſt lord of this 
city, who died in the thirteenth year of Edward the Confeſſor, on account of 
ſome offence given him by the citizens, loaded them with very heavy taxes, for 
the remiſſion of which, Godiva, his lady, the daughter of Thorold, ſheriff of 
Lincolnſhire, a woman of moſt exemplary virtue and piety, inceſſantly ſolicited 
him. Being at length tired with her importunities, he hoped to put an end to 
them, by ſaying that he would take off the new duties, providing ſhe would ride 
naked in open day light, through the moſt frequented parts of the city, aſſuring 


himſelf that her modeſty would never comply with the condition. Godiva how- 


ever, being ſenſibly touched with compaſſion for the diſtreſs of the city, took a 
reſolution to relieve it, even upon the terms propoſed. She therefore, after 
having iſſued orders to the citizens, that all their doors and windows ſhould be 
ſhut, and that nobody ſhould attempt to look out, rode naked through the 
ſtreets, on horſeback ; but her hair being looſe about her, was ſo long that it 
covered her down to the legs. It is added, that during the time of her riding in 
this manner through the ſtreets, no perſon ventured to look at her except a tay- 
lor, who, as a puniſhment for his violating the injunction of the lady, which had 
been publiſhed with ſo pious and benevolent a deſign, was ſtruck blind. . 
3 | The 
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The taylor is now known by the name of peeping Tom; and the window 
through which he is ſaid to have peeped, is ſtill to be ſeen, with his effigy in it, 
which is new dreſſed on the anniverſary of the proceſſion: and in a window be- 
longing to one of the churches in this city, called Trinity church, there are pic- 
tures of earl Leofric, and his counteſs Godiva, with the following inſcription ; 


1 Lurick, for the love of thee, 
Do ſet Coventry toll- free. 


South of Kineton there is a valley, called the Vale of the Red Horſe, from the a Saron mo 
rude figure of a horſe cut out * red foil on the fide of a hill, and ſup- nument. 
poſed, like the white horſe in Berkſhire,” to have been a Saxon monument. T 
trenches which form this figure, are trimmed and kept clean by a freeholder in 
the neighbourhood, who enjoys his lands by that ſervice, , | 


Near Warmington, fouth of the Vale of the Red Horſe, is a ſquare military a, ancient 
entrenchment, containing about twelve acres, where, -not a century ago, Were camp. 
found a braſs ſword and battle ax. _ 0 


At Brownſover, north of Rugby, are the remains of an ancient caſtle, ſup- Ancient 
poſed to have been built in the time of king Stephen. And at Kenelworth, weſt caſttes. 
of Coventry, are noble remains -of another caſtle, built by Galfridus, chamber- 
lain to king Henry the Firſt; and near the caſtle round ſtones are found, about 
ſixteen inches in diameter, ſuppoſed to have been thrown out of military ſlings 


in the time of the barons war againſt Henry the Third, when this caſtle was be- 
fieged and taken by that king. | E 


Near Sutton Cofield is an old building, called the Manor-houſe, which is faid 
to have been one of the hunting ſeats of William the Conqueror. 


In the caſtle at Warwick are ſhown the ſword and other accoutrements of the The ſword of 
famous Guy, earl of Warwick, who is thought to have lived in the time of Guy, earl of 
king Athelſtan, and whoſe exploits are related with ſo many romantic circum- V=wick- 
ſtances, that the whole are deemed fabulous. | | 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES, 


At Stratford upon Avon, there was a monaſtery before the year 2033; and in 
1310, a large chantry or college was founded in the pariſh church of this place, 
by John de Stratford, biſhop of Wincheſter, and afterwards archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, for a warden, four prieſts, three clerks, and four choriſters, who were en- 
dowed upon the ſuppreſſion with revenues rated at 1271. 178. 9 d. per annum. 


At Poleſworth king Egbert, about the beginning of the mnth century, found- 
ed a nunnery, dedicated to the virgin Mary, over which his daughter Editha pre- 
ſided as abbefs; but ſhe being afterwards canonized, this monaſtery was dedi- 
cated to her. It was of the order of St. Benedict, and maintained an abbeſs and 
thirteen or fourteen nuns, who upon the ſuppreſſion were poſſeſſed of 1091. 6s. 6d. 
a-year. , 

At 


[ " \ : { of ; 
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At Coventry there was in tlie time of the Saxons à famous cohvent bf nü 
under the government of St. Oſburgh, which was deſtroyed by the Danes 
1016: but abour the year 1043, Leofric, earl of Mercia, and His lady Godiva, 
founded a noble monaſtery here, for an abbat and twenty- four Benedictine monks 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, St. Peter, and St. Oſbur#h:- Upon a vacancy of 
an abbat in 1095, Robert de Limeſy, biſhop of Cheſter, obtained not only the 
cuſtody of the abbey, but leave to remove his epiſcopal ſeat hither, upon which 
this monaſtery became a cathedral priory, and the prior and convent were one of 
the chapters to the biſhops of this dioceſe, many of whom. ftiled themſelyes, bi- 
"ſhops of Coventry only. The revenues of this monaſtery were valued upon the 


diſſolution at 7311. 198. 5d. per annum. 


Here was an ancient college or hoſpital, conſiſting of a maſter or warden, and 
ſeveral brothers and ſiſters. c was founded in the beginning of the reign” of 
Henry the Second, chiefly at the expence of Edmund, archdeacon of Coventry, 
dedicated to St. John Baptiſt, and valued upon the diſſolution at 99 l. 13 8. 6d. 
«-yeat. - © EE, ; re: | 


On the weſt ſide of this city, at a place called Spone, there was an hoſpital 
for lepers, founded in the time of king Henry the Second, by Hugh Kevelioke, 
carl bf Cheſter. It was dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen. e 

In the ſouth-weſt part of this city there was a houſe of Grey friars, before the 
year 1234; and in the ſouth-eaſt part of it, a houſe of Friars Carmelites was 
founded in 1342, by Sir John Poultney, knight, lord mayor of London, It was 
valued upon the diſſolution at 71. 13s. 8 d. per annum. 


In 138 5, king Richard the Second founded here a monaſtery of Carthuſian 
monks, dedicated to St. Anne, and valued upon the diſſolution at 13 1 l. 6s. 4d. 
ger annum. 


It is ſaid, that in a church dedicated to All Saints, within the ptecincts of the 
caſtle at Warwick, St. Dubricius fixed an epiſcopal ſeat, about the end of the 
ſixth century; but it is more certain, that before the Conqueſt ſome ſecular 
prieſts or canons, belonged to this church, who were after the year 1125 united 
to the college df St. Mary's church in the town of Warwick, | 


In the north-weſt part of 'this town was an abbey, deſtroyed by the Danes 
in 1016. | . | : | RR Ws. 


' 


A nunnery in this town was alſo deſtroyed by the Danes in the ſame year. | 


St. Mary's church in this town, appears to have been more than parochial in 
the time of William the Conqueror; and about, the year 1123, Roger earl of 
Warwick eſtabliſhed in it a dean and ſecular canons. About the time of the 
diſſolution here were a dean, five prebendaries or canons, ten prieſts vicars, and 
ſix choriſters, who had poſſeſſions valued at 2471. 13 8. per annum. | 


On the north ſide of this town, Henry de Newburgh, earl of Warwick, in'the 
time of king Henry the Firſt, founded an hoſpital or priory of canons regular, 


dedicated 
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neral diſſolution, here was a prior, 'and two or ree religious, endowed, with . 38 
10 8. 2 5 110 annum. 


| Here was an hoſpital, Founded by Bake er if Wes. l hf ih & king, 
Henry the Firſt, for a maſter and warden, and ſeveral leprous brethren. It was 
dedicated to St. Michael, and had revenues, wes, * hehe the diſſolution, at nb* 
moreichen sd 23.26, Ie ,nd1 v ved nowianslt A 
The fame Roger, * of Waruick, is faid to have Sounded here a houſe of teri! 
plars,' which was certified, NO IR STOVE ET Rs io be öl 
the annual value of 141. 6s. 8 d. A nga #4 
WY '} * 2 i 
In the north-eaſt! part of this town was an hoſpital, - "OP? 8 time of king 
Henry the Second, by William earl of Warwick, chiefly for the entercaltment o 
ſtrangers and travellers. | It had alſo a maſter or warden, two chaplain, wy ry 
poor perſons, and was valued, upon the diſſolution, at 201. 3's. per annum. 
The fame William earl of Warwick is alſo ſaid to have founded, in ou town, 
another uren dedicated to St. Thomas, but there ate no particulars concerning ic 
on reco 


by 
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In the weſt part of this town there was a houſe. of friars preachers, who ſettled 
here in the latter of the reign. of king Henry the Third. It * F 
valued, upon the agg wag At 1 18 8. Wo e . 


272 


An houſe of White friars i is ſaid to have been built here * J 95 reys janjor 
about the eighteenth year of nome the Third. 


jul che time of king Edward the Second, here was founded a legs of four 
Prie | 


At Monks Kirkby there was an alien priory of BenediQine Rm _ oging 
to the ' abbey of St. Nicholas, at Anglers in France, founded by Gosfred de 
Wirchia, in 10%, and dedicated to St. Nicholas. It. was annexed by y king 
Richard the Second to the priory of Carthuſians in Axholm in Lincolnſhire. * 


* £55 : 


At Oldbury, near Manceſter, was 2 cell of Black nuns, dedicated to St. Lau- 
Tence, and ſubordinate to the nunnery at Poleſworth. It i is thought to have 5 
Fit. by Walter de Haſtings, and Athawis his wife, in the time of W 
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At Wolſton, ſouth-eaſt of Dane, was a priory of Black 3 r ng 
to the abbey of St. Peter Super Divam, in Normandy, ſopp poſed to have been 
the gift of Roger de Montgomery, ſoon after the Conqueſt. © In the reign of Rich- 
ard the Second, this priory was ſold by. the abbey of St. Peter Es Der to 
the pnor and convent of Carthuſians near Coventry. 20 | 


At Warmington was an alien priory of Benedictine N bes to the / ley 
of = Peter and St. Paul de Pratellis in 1 to which the church and ma- 
OL, II. : 8 nor 
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nor of this place was given, nee 1 


king Henry the Firſt. 


At Wottonwayen, near Henley in Arden, was a cell of Benedictine . be- 
long] to the abbey of Caſtellion in Normandy, r 
e time of Henry the Firſt, 


At Kenelworth, Geffrey de Clintone, chambertain and treaſurer to king 
the Firſt, about the year 1122, founded a monaſtery of regular eanons, of the 
order of St. Auguſtine, dedicated to the bs otra It was at ſinſt a priory, but 
was made an abbey before the diſſolution, AY i PT Irene... 
14 8. 9 d. per annum. 


2 „ ſouth-eaſt of Coventry, Robert de Pillardinton, in the time of 
por Bt. founded a nunnery, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. This 
ed 4 cf a prioreſs, and three or four nuns, who had revenues valued, 

the diffolution, at221. 6 8. 4 d. per amum. 


At Miton, not far from Kineton, there appears to have been a collegi 
2 with ſeveral N before the end of the reign of K 
the Fi 


At Aulceſter, Ralph Pincerna, in 1140, founded an abbey of Renedifne 
monks, dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. John Baptiſt: but this houſe 
much deayed, was, about the year 1467, made & cell to the abbey of Eveſham, 4 
borough town of Worceſterſhire. Its revenues were valued, upon the nen 
at 65 L. 7 8. 11 d. per ammum. 


At Mereval, near Atherſton, Robert earl of Ferrers and Nottingham, about 
the year 1148, founded an abbey of Ciſtertian monks, dedicated. to the rr 
Mary, and endowed, at the ſuppreſſion, with 2541. 1 s. 8 d. per annum. 


At Comb, north-weſt of Ru gby, Richard de Camvilla, in zr50, founded a 
Ciſtertian abbey, dedicated to 85 Virgin Mary, in which were thirteen or four- 
teen religious, who were endowed, den the general . with 3111. _ 
1 d. per anuum. 


1 At Wroxhall, near Stratford, Hugh de Hatton, about the end of the reign of 

Heary the Firſt, founded a 2 ry of Benedictine nuns, dedicated to St. Leo- 
pats | About the time of the diflolution, here were five or fix algo. who had | 
revenues to the yearly value of 721. 155. 6d. 


Ar Balſhall; weſt of Coventry, Roger de Mowbray, in the time of king Ste- 


by 


upon 


church 
n 


phen, founded a commandry or preceptory of knights templars. 


At Nuneaton, Robert Boſſu, earl of Leiceſter, in the time of bins Henty the 
Second, founded a priory for nuns, of the order of Fonte vrauld. It was dedicated. 
to the Virgin Mary, and had a N income vue upon the CY at 


290 l. 155. | 
3 a eee At 
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5 aca Conentry, ( Hentian abbey, trandeted duther from Rad- 
— by king Heory the Second, in 2184. It was dedieated t0 


N 
xhie — ond fad S 


tand, dne fappoeſiion, at 151 U Ds. 3 d. 


At Studeley, not far from Warwick, was a priory of Auſtin canons, 8 
by Peter dle Smadeicy, in the beginning of the -reigs of king Hoary dhe Second. 
It was dcchomted St. Mary, and, at the time of che gengtal diffolerion, had 
yearly revenues, ating to 117]. 144d. Her mas zl an hpſpud for the 
relief and entertainment o . impoten 2 — founded 4 William pa rad 


dupe, bare the u year Thin. 


At Erdbury, or Ardbury, near Maa, h de Sudley ey, in the time of 
Henty the Second, foundecha priory uf the a, Ralph & up, Hedioated to the 
Virgin Mary, and endowed, upon the ſuppreſlion, when it um a = and about 
An * eee e ee * 1 


At Bretford, upon the Avon, north-weſt of Ru 7. 151 cffery 45 Cue. in he 
reign of king Henry the Second, founded a | of two or three black 
nuns; but it was ſoon afterwards annexed to Kenelworth priory, Here was alſo 
a kind of hoſpital, or chapel, dedicated to St. Edmund. 


At Henwood, ſouth of Coleſhill, Bae Langdoe, in the n 
Henry the Second, founded a nunnery of the Benedictine order, dedicated to St. 


Margaret. At the diſſolution, here was only a prioreſs, and four or five nuns, 
whoſe revenues were valued at no more than 21 l. 2 8. per annum. 


i 


At Aucot, north-weſt of Atherſton, there was a ſmall priory of four Benedict- 


ine monks, founded in 1159, by William Burdet, and val upon' the general 
diſſolution, at 34 L. 8 s. per annum. | 


At Thelesford, north-weſt of Kineton, William de Cherlecote, in the time of 


king John, founded a church and hoſpital for Maturines, or friars of the order of 
the Trinity towards the redemption of captives. This foundation was dedicated 
to St. Ichs Baptiſt, and Senf ene _ ad valued, your the 1 at 23 l. 
10 8. per annum. 

. 


At Horewell, on the fourh-eaſt ade cf en in 1. i ing of the reign 
of king Edward the Firſt, there was a del ſubordinate to the Ciſtertian —_ of 
Stanely in this county. 


At Birmingham 15 was an vf pitel, dediested to o t. Thom, conſiſting of a 


prior or warden, and ſeveral Feen It was in being before the thirteenth year 
of king Edward the Firſt, : was . 00 che — at 8 I. 5s. 3 d. 
per annum. 3 

At Makeſtoke, on the A ide 1 Coleſhill Sir William de Clinton, after- 
wards earl of Huntingdon, in the reign of Edward the Third, founded a convent, 
conſiſting of a prior and twelve regular canons, of the order of St. Auſtin, dedi- 
cated tp the Trinity, the Virgia Mary, St. Michael and All Saints, and endowed, 
on the ſuppreſſion, with annual revenues, amounting to 87 I. 12 s. 3d. 
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At Aſtley, Sir Thomas de Aſtley, in the ſeventeenth year of he reign of ki 


Edward the Third, founded a collegiate church, 1 to the Aſſumption 2 


the Virgin Mary. It conſiſted only of a dean, two canons or prebendaries, and 
three vicars, beſides clerks and ſervants; and was valued, upon the * 
46 J. 08. 8 d. d 


* 


At Atherſton, there was a a and habitation for friars barer of! Se, Au- 
ſtin, built about the end of the reign of Edward the Third, and valued, _ the 


Nr but at 1 J. 108. 2 d. per anmm. 


At Guy's Cliff, near Warwick, there was a a chantry of too prieſts, founded by 
Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, in the time of Henry the Sixth, 


MEMBERS of - PARLIAMENT for this COUNTY. 


This county ſends Fix members to parliament :. two knights of the ſhire for 
the county, two citizens for A” city of ee and two burgeſſes for the town 
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NAME. 


L 7 ESTMORELAND is fo called from the nature of the country, which: 
in general is a moor or barren heath, and from its <wefery ſituation, witha 
teſpect to another mooriſh tract of mountains, called the Engliſh Appenine. 


BOUNDARIES, EXTENT and SITUATION... | 


This county is bounded by Cumberland on the weſt and. north. weſt; by the- 
biſhopric of Durham on the north-eaſt; by Yorkſhire on the eaſt, and 1 
ſhire on the ſouth. It extends in length, from north to ſouth 30 miles; from weſt 


to eaſt 24 miles, and is 120. miles in circumference : Orton, a market town, near. 
the middle of it, is 233 miles north · north - weſt of London. 


RIVERS and LAKES. 


This county is well watered with ſeveral rivers, and ſome lakes or large bodies 
of water, generally called meres in the north of England. The principal ri- 
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-vers are the Eden, the Eimot, the Loder, the Can, and the Lon. The Eden 
is a river of Cumberland, and has been deſcribed in the account given of that 
county. The Eimot has its origin from a lake called Ulleſwater, upon the bor- 
ders of Cumberland, a few miles. ſouth of Penrith. This lake 1s ſupplied by ſix 
ſmall ſtreams, four of which are diſtinguiſhed by the names of Glenkern river, 
Glenkwidin river, Glenkriden river, and Hawſwater ; but the other two have no 
names. From Ulleſwater the Eimot runs north by Penrith, and falls into the 
Eden, about two or three miles north of that town. The Loder is a name ſup- 
poſed to have been derived from Gladdwr, a Britiſh word, which ſignifies clear or 
api water. It iſſues from a lake called Broad water, ſouth-eaſt of Ulleſwater, 

and running north, falls into the Eimot, near Penrith. The river Can, Ken, or 
Kent, derives its name and origin from a lake called Kentmere, near Ambleſide, 
a market town of this county; and running ſouth-eaſt, paſſes by Kendal, ano- 
ther market town, and there forming an. angle, runs ſouth-weſt, and falls into 
the - Iriſh Sea a few miles weſt of a market town called Burton, The Lon: riſes 
near Orton, but being a river of Lancaſhire, an account has been given of it in. 

the deſcription of that county. | | 


Other leſs conſiderable rivers/ of this county are the Winſter, the Lavennet- 
Beck, the Swindale-Beck, and the Blenkern-Beck. | | 


\ 
. \ 
o 


I be principal lake in this county, and indeed the greateſt in all England, is 
Winander Mere, probably fo called from its winding banks. It lies ſouth of Am- 
bleſide, upon the borders of Cumberland, and is ten miles in length from north 
to ſouth, and two miles in breadth. The water is exceeding clear. There are 
ſeveral iſlands in it, and the bottom, which is one continued rock, is in ſome 
places ſaid to be very deep. 


AIR. SOIL, and NATURAL PRODUCTI @NS-: 77 


The air of this county is ſweet, pleaſant, and healthy; but in the mountainous 
parts ſharp and piercing. PORTO © 


This county conſiſts of two diviſions, the Barony of We 
+Med the" Bottom, and the Barony of "Kendal. 
Wich comprehends the notth part of the county, is an ope 


b, 


of the ſame name, Which comprehends the "ſouth part of the county, is ver 
mountainous ; the vallies however are fruitful, and even the mounteins_ Php, 
ture for ſheep "and cattle. Hete' are Teveral foreſts and parks, and both barazies 
afford great plenty of wood. | 5 | fs AELES 


This county is well'fopplied” with fih; and the charre, a delicate ſort of rout, 
mentioned in the account of Cumberland, is peculiar to the river Eden, Winan- 
RY der Mere, and Ulleſwater. The weſtern mountains of this county are ſuppoſed 
to contain vaſt quantities of copper ore, and ſome veitis of gold; but as the ex- 
pence of winning the ores, on account of their depth, and ſome other inganve- 

mencies, has been found more than equivalent to the value of hat metals < 

* -obrartied, the defign therefore of working theſe mines has 7 aſide. 

ä AN U. 
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The chief manufactures of this county are ſtockings and woollen cloth. 


CIVIL and ECCLESIASFICAL DIVISIONS. 
Each of theſe diviſions is ſubdivided into wo wards, and cach ward into cod 


ſtablewicks, the number of which does not 2 Weſtmoreland never was 


divided into hundreds, rapes, or w c counties, becauſe, as is 
ſuppoſed, the inhabitants anciently paid no ſubſidies, having been thought fuffi- 


r 0 
city, but contains eight market towns. It lies in the province of York : that part 
of it called the Barony of Weſtmoreland is comprehended in the dioceſe of Car- 
liſle ; and the other part, called the Baron of Kendal, 

ter; both baronies containing 32 large par 


MARKET TOWNS. 


The market towns are Ambleſide, 
Lonſdale, Kirkby Steven, and Orton. 


AMBLES1DE is 250 miles diſtant from London, and has a conſiderable manu 


AyPpLEBY is but a ſmall variation or corruption of Mallaba, the ancient Roman 
name of this town, and that by which it is called in the Notitia. It is 276. miles 
from London, and is the county town, Itis — 4 to have had. formerly ſheriffs 
of its own, and to have been à county of itſelf. King Henry the Firſt gave it 

rivileges equal to thoſe of the city of York, which privileges were confirmed by 

enry the Second, Henry the Third, and other ſucceeding kings. In the reign 
of king Edward the Firſt it had a mayor and two provoſts, and is now governed 
by a mayor, à recorder, twelve aldermen, a cammon-council,. and two ſerjeants 
at mace. . | ne 


Appleby is pleaſantly ſituated on the bank of the river Eden, by which it is 
almoſt ſurrounded: but though it is the county town, it is by no means the 
richeſt nor the handſomeſt in th county. It conſiſts chiefly of orie broad ſtreet, 
which runs with an eaſy aſcent from north to ſouth. At one end of this ſtreet is 
an ancient caſtle, fortified by the river, and by large, trenches, where the river 
does not ſurround it. Here are two churches, a ſchool, and an hoſpital, 
founded in 165z, by the lady Anne, daughter and heireſs of George lord Clifford, 
and endowed. for a governeſs and twelve other widows, commonly called the 
mother ang} twelve This place has a town hall, where the aſſizes are held, 
« GY a bridge over the river Eden, and the beſt corn market in all 
theſe rn parts. N 4 AER t 


4 


Baoven, or Bunk on, uvnbzn STanmorr, ſignifies à Borough under à Stony 
Mountain, a diſtinction derived from the ſituation of this town at the foot of a. 


mountain called Staumore. It is 255 miles diſtant from London, and is ſeparated: 


Aal, in the dioceſe of Chef- 


Appleby, Brough, Burton, Kendal, Kirkby 
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A petrifying 
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Ancient inha- 
bitants. 
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into two parts, one called Upper Brough and Church Brough, and the other cal- 
led the Lower Brough and Market Brough. In n Brough there is a church, 


with a caſtle and a fort, called Cæſar's 155 the other diviſion is a mar- 
ket place, where the market is held, which is very conſiderable. © 


Bon rom ſtands on che borders of Lancaſhire, at the diſtance of 244 miles 
from London, but.contains nothing worthy of note. . | ; 


KznpaL, or CanvaLe, is ſo called from its fituation i in the dale or ur of the 
river Can. It is alſo called KI RKBYT KEN DAL, or CAN DATE, from its church or 
kirk. It is 257 miles diſtant from London, was incorporated by queen Eliza- 
beth, and is governed under a charter of king James the Firſt, by a mayor, a 
recorder, a town clerk, twelve aldermen, twenty-four burgelſes, and two- attor- 
nies. It has the ſeven trading companies; the mercers, ſheermen, cordwainers, 
tanners, glovers, taylors, and pewterers, who have each a diſtinct hall; and here 
P the ſeſſions of the peace for that wy of- the county called the Barony 
of Kendal. 


This is the largeſt town. in the co and iS much ſuperior to Appl 
trade, wealth, angel town and he county, inhabitants. It conſiſts chiefly es 

ſtreets, and has a large beautiful church, with twelve . chapels of eaſe, 
Near the church is a free ſchool, well endowed with exhibitions for ſome ſcho- 
lars to Queen's College in Oxford. Here is a charity ſchool for ſixteen boys and 
ten girls, who are all cloathed and taught; and over the river Can are two brid- 
ges, one of ſtone and another of w 


Kendal has had a 1 trade in the woollen manufacture ever ſince the 
reign of Edward the Third; and particular laws were enacted for regulating 
Kendal cloth, as early as the times of Richard the Second and Henry the Fourth. 
This town 1s alſo famous for the manufactures of cottons, druggets, ſerges, _ 
and worſted and yarn ſtockings. 


KitkBy LonsDALE, i. e. a Church or Kirk in the Dale F the River. Lon. It 
is 232 miles from London, and is a pretty large place, with a fine church, a 
good ſtone bridge over the Lon, and a manufacture of woollen cloth. 


\ . 
K1RKBY STEVEN, Or STEPHEN'S CHURCH, is 223 miles from London, and has 


A free ſchool, and a manufacture of yarn ſtockings. 


Ox rox contains nothing worthy of note. 


7 ̃ FLEA 2D 


The only =atral curioſity of this county is a petrifying ſpring, called the Drip 
ping Well, in Betham Park, near Burton. | 


&'N.T-4Q.V.J4.T.1.E. 8 


Weſtmoreland is one of the counties which in the time of the Romans was lab 


habited by that tribe of Britons called the Brigantes, of whom ſome == has 
W- en 


N 
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been given among the antiquities. of the county of Cumberland. And under the 
Sabel it conſtituted part of the kingdom of Northumberland. 


The traces of two military ways of the Romans are till viſible in this county, Reman arti. 
upon one of which have been diſcovered ſeveral relicks of remote antiquity. quities. 
It runs ſouth-eaſt. from the city of Carliſle, -.in Cumberland; to Penrith, near 
which it paſſes the river Eimot into Weſtmoreland ; and croſſing the county in 
nearly the ſame direction through eby, enters Yorkſhire at Rear Croſs, north- 
eaſt of Brough under Stanmore. © The other Roman highway is commonly cal- 
led the Maiden-way, and runs from Caer Vorran, a Roman ſtation near the Picts 
2 in Cumberland, to Kirkby-Thore, on the bank of the Eden, north-weſt of 
Appleby. | SITY ee 1 e eee 


Kirkby-Thore ſtands alſo upon the military way that leads from Carliſle ; and 
adjoining to it, upon the ſame cauſey, in the place where the Maiden-way ter- 
minates, are the ruins of an ancient town, now called Whelp Caſtle, and fi | 
to have been the Gallagum or Gallatum of the Romans. Here Roman coins and 
urns have been frequently dug up, and a ftone with the following inſcription : 
DEO BELATVCADRO LIB VOTV M. FECIT IOLVS. 


At Crawdundale-Waith, near Whelp Caſtle, there are ſeveral works, ſuppoſed 
to have been thrown up by the Romans; and upon a rough rock here were 
found two imperfe& inſcriptions, one above another. The is read as follows : 
Varronius Prefefius legionis Viceſime Valentis Viftricis; and the ſecond, Aclius 
Lucanus Prefetits legionis ſecunde Auguſt e Caſtrametati ſunt, Theſe inſcriptions 
are very different as to the form of the letters; a conſiderable time is therefore 
ſuppoſed to have intervened between the two incidents that gave occaſion to them, 
Upon the ſame rock was found a third inſcription, intimating that the ſecond 
Auguſtan legion encamped at this place. | . 


Brougham, upon the military way to Carliſle, where that way croſſes the river 

Eimot, was the Brovoniacum or Brocovum of the Romans, in which the company. 

of the Defenſores were ſtationed. Though time has reduced this ancient city to 

a village, yet it has preſerved the Roman name almoſt entire; and here have 

been found ſeveral coins, altars, and other teſtimonies of its ſplendor and an- 
tiquity. At 13 

Near Brougham, at the confluence of the Loder and Eimot, in the year 1602, 


a ſtone was dug up, inſcribed as follows, in memory of Conſtantin Great: 
IMP. C. VAL. CONSTANTINO PIENT. AVG. 
IE 


+ Appleb was the ſtation of the Mauri Aureliani, a band of ſoldiers ſo called 
account of their being ſent hither by the emperor Aurelian. | 


At Crakenthorp, near Appleby, are ſeveral large camps; and here have been 
found many remains of Roman and other antiquities. > e 
Vor. II. 4 | | Brough 
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of the Directores. 


M „ 


Brough under Stanmore, which is alſo ſituated upon the military way to Car- q 
liſle, was the Verteræ of the Romans, where a præfect was ſtationed with a band 


Other remains of Roman antiquities diſcovered along this ancient cauſey, be- 
fore it enters Yorkſhire, are the ruins of a noble round tower at ck 
brig, near Brough under Stanmore; ſome ancient tumuli at Brough-Fair- hill; the 
remains of a ſquare fort at Maiden Caſtle, not far from in which has heen 
found Roman mortar; and a large camp at Rear Croſs, upon the borders of 
'Yorkſhire. | a | 2, s 1 AF 7 S113 LR” 


At Water Crook, near Kendal, is an old ſquare Roman fort, the banks and dit- 
ches of which are ſtill viſible ;- and here have been found Roman coins, altars, and 


other remains of antiquity. Some have been of opinion that this was the 


old Roman ſtation called Concangii, and others that it was the ancient Brovo- 
niacuny, of TO „ DOUG RS TG tf 11 279 | 


At Levens, ſouth of Kendal, on the bank of the river Can, over which it has a 
handſome ſtone bridge, are ſtill to be ſeen the ruins of an ancient round building, 
which is called Kirkshead, and is faid to have been anciently a temple, dedicated 
to Diana, * n hs nee, 260 


Winander Mere is ſuppoſed to be the Setantiorum Lacus of the Romans. 


Ambleſide is ſuppoſed to have been the Amboglana mentioned in the Notitia; but 
however that may be, here are vaſt ruins. of an ancient city, with ſome remains of 
a fort, 660 feet in length and 400 in breadth, and ſecured by a ditch and ram- 
part. - That this was a work of the Romans appears from a variety of circum- 
{tances, ſuch as Britiſh bricks, mortar tempered with pieces of brick, paved way: 
leading to the place, and round ſtones hke mill-ſtones, uſed by the Romans or 


making large pillars: beſides here have been found ſeveral ſmall urns, glaſs vials, 


An ancient 
Daniſh or 


Saxon coin, 


An ancient 
monument. 


Roman coins, and medals of gold, ſilver, and copper. 

The name Kirkby- Thore is ſuppoſed to have been derived from a temple which 
formerly ſtood here, dedicated to the Saxon God, Thor. To ſupport this conjec- 
ture, ſome have thought that a figure on one ſide of an ancient ſilver coin found 
here not many years ago, was a repreſentation of that deity; and ſome Runic cha- 
racters on the other ſide, have been decyphered as follows: Þ Thur Gut Luetis, 
and tranſlated, The image of the god Thor. Some however are of opinion that this 

iece was a medal of our Saviour; and athers believe it to have been ſtruck in 
Honour of Thurgut, a Daniſh admiral, who in the year 1016, blocked up the 
port of London. | | | a 


Near Shap, north-weſt of Orton, ſeveral large ſtones, in the form of pyramids, 
ſame of which are fourteen feet diameter at the baſe, and nine feet high, being 
placed at equal diſtances, one from another, ſtand almoſt in a direct line, a mile 


long 
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long. They were certainly 2 to 8 the muy of ſore action 
which hit has not recorded. 


poſite to Penrith, on the other ſide of the Einiot, and near the confluence King Arthur's 
of the Eimot and Loder, is a large round intrenchment, incl a plain. area, Round Table 
It has two , oppolite one to another, and is called king Arthur's Round ind Caftle. 
Table. The trenches are on the inſide, which ſhews it not to have been de- 
ſigned for a place of ſtrength, but rather a fort of amphitheatre for juſts and 


tournaments, 


Near King Arches Round Table is a ſtone fort, in the form of a horſe ſhoe, 
opening towards the table, and called by ſome King Arthur's Caſtle. It is alſo 


called Mayburgh, or Maybrough, a name which in the ancient Saxon 


fignifies 6 fert e eliawee W is be have been derived from. a 
E concluded here in the ye 8 king of por 
and, Conſtantine, king of Scotland, Hacval, a Wales, and other 


princes. 


Near Kirkby Steven are the ruins of a caſtle, called Hartley Calle, which was Ancient 
built before the reign of king Edward the Second; and near Kendal are the<aftles. 
ruins of another caſtle, called Kendal Caſtle, but when, or by whom it was 
built, does not appear. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


The eccleſiaſtical antiquities of this county are very few. At Preſton, near 
Kirkby Lonſdale, Thomas Firtz-Gof Fitz-Orme, about the end of the rei 
of king Henry the Second, fo an abbey of Premonſtratenſian canons, = 
dicated to St, Mary Magdalen On they ſeem to have removed in their foun- 
der's lifetime, to a valley near S 4 they continued till the general diſſo- 
lution, when here were twenty ous To yu _—_ revenues amounting to 
1541. 178. 7d. 


At Kirkby Lonſdale was an haticl . 
early as the reign fn If Tg year eres e pan 


the diſſolution at l 48. 3 d. 


At Appleby there was a houſe of White n, faid to have been founded by 
lord V ey, lord Percy, and lord Clifford, in the year 1281, 
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MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for ths COUNTY. 


Weſtmoreland ſends four members to parliament : two knights of the ſhire 


for the county, and two burgeſſes for the 
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HE name of this county is derived og Wilton, ubarough town, and fore 
merly the chief tom in che county“ r 


BOUNDARIES, EXTENT, wa'SITUATION. * 


. - - M4 — 
. 


Wiltſhire is bounded on the north and north-weſt! by Gloceſterſhire, on the 


north-eaſt by Berkſhire, om the weſt” by Somerſetſtire, on the ſouth by Dorſet- 
ſhire, and on the ſouth-eaſt by Hampſhire. It extends in length, from north to 
ſouth, 40 miles, in breadth 30 miles, and is 142 miles in circumference. . De- 


vizes, a market town near the middle of the county, is 496 miles * welt of 


London. 


1 E R 8. A 
The principal rivers of this county are the Thames, the Upper and Lower 


Avon, the N a. the Willey, the Bourne and the Kennet. The Thames en- 


ters 
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ters the north part of this county, from Gloceſterſhire, near its ſource, and runs 
eaſtward by Crekelade, a borough town, into Berkſhire. The Upper Avon riſes 
in the middle of the county, near Devizes, and runs ſouthward, by the city of 
Saliſbury, into Hampſhire. The lower Avon riſes in Gloceſterſhixe, and entering 
this county near Malmeſbury, a borough town, runs ſouth by Chippenham, an- 
other be town, and turning weſtward, ſeparates the counties of Gloceſter 
and Somerſet, as mentioned in the account of Gloceſterſhire, The Nedder 
derives its name from. the Saxon word nzvone an adder, alluding to its windi 
ſtream. It riſes not far from Shaftſhury in Dorſetſhire, upon the borders of this 
county, and running north-eaſt, falls into the Willey at Wilton. The Willey riſes _ 
near Warmiſter, a market town, and running ſouth-eaſt, after receiving the Ned- 
der, falls into the Upper Avon, on the weſt fide. of Saliſbury. The Bourne rifes 
not far from Great Bedwin, a borough town, and running ſouth, falls into the 
Upper Avon, on the eaſt fide of Sali The Kennet riſes near the ſpring of 
the Upper Avon, and runs eaſtward by Marlborough, a borough town, into 


rkſhire. 


The leſs conſiderable. rivers of this county are the Calne, the Were, and the 
Deveril. 1 11 | * Oro | 


AIR, SOIL and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of Wiltſhire is feet and healthy; it is ſharp on the hills, but mild in 
the vallies, even in winter. | | 


The northern part of this county, called North Wiltſhire, abounds with plea- 
ſant riſings and clear flreams, forming a variety of delightful proſſ ; the ſouth- 
ern part is very rich and fruitful, and the middle, called Saliſbury Plains, from the 
city of Saliſbury in their 2 conſiſts chiefly of downs, which afford 
the beſt paſture for ſheep. The ſoil of the hills and downs in general is chalk and 
clay, but the vallies between them abound with corn fields and rich meadows ; 
— here are made great quantities of as good cheſe as any in England. 


In ſome parts of Wiltſhire, particularly about Eaſt Lavington, a market town, 
is. found a — of herbage, called Knotgraſs, near twenty feet in length, and uſed 


in feeding hogs. In the Upper Avon, near Ambreſbury, is found a ſmall fiſh 


called a loach, which the people in this neighbourhood put into a glaſs of ſack, 
and ſwallow alive. The north part of the county yields plenty of wood; and in 
the ſouth parts, particularly at Chilmark, near Hindon, a borough town, are ex- 
ceeding good quarries, where the ſtones are very large; ſome of them are 60 feet 
in length, and 12 in thickneſs, without a flaw. As there is no coal in this coun- 
ty, wel 18 ienrce... | | | | «a 


LM SN AE TTY: 
The beſt ſort of Engliſh broad cloths, both white and dyed,” are manufactured 
in this county. | | 
5 CIVIL 
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CIVIL _ EccLBStas TICAL D1visions. 


Wiltſhire is divided into 29 hundreds, and Kabi ene | 
market towns, - It lies 1 in the province of . _=_ apogee 1 Ree 6 and has 
; 304. panihes, Aa 


"CITY and. MARKET. TOWNS. ow! þ 


The city is Saliſbury, or New Sarum. and the marker towns are Ambreſbury, 
Auburn, eduin Great, Bradford, Calne, Chippenham, Creklade, Devizes, 
Downton, Hareſbury, Highworth, Hindon, Lavington Eaft; Ludgerſhal, 
Malmeſbury, Marlborough; Mere, Old Sarum, Ae Wan, Warmi- 

ſter, Weſtbury, Wilton, and Worton Baſſet. a lain 
nnn 


SALISBURY, or New SARUM, derives ity name "> origin from Old —4 
which the ancient Romans called Sorbiadunum; from Sorbiodunum it is imagined 
came the more modern Latin name Sarum, and the Saxon name Sea 9 · 1 
which Saliſoury is a variation. The Roman name Sorbiodunum is ſuppoſe 
been a corruption of the ancient Britiſh word Soruiadunum, which | 
hill, ſuch as that on which the town of Old Sarum ſtands: and the Saxon . 
Bynyz, which ſignifies @ toum, is thought to have been ſubſtituted in the place of 
Dunum, a hill. e however are of opinion, that the Saxon name is a primitive 
one, alluding alſo to the dry quality . the ſoil the town ſtands upon. And it is 
8 that the Saxon word Jeapan hgnifies to dry, e ” . | 

Bynyq, might form the name Sean band ; 5 14300 ITY 


Saliſbury is 83 mites nt from Londch: it is 2 bop as; and the city, 
which is "we much more than 500-years old, owes its origin to a cathedral founded 2 
here in 1219, in the fourth .year of king Henry the Third, by biſnop Poor, Who 
N hither from Old Sarum, which: the greateſt part of the citizens of 
lace followed bim. New Sahm, or Saliſbury, as it then began to be 
; increaſed ſo faſt, that it Was. incorporated by king Henry the Third, id, og mag 1 
7 5 werned by a mee ee high ſteward, a 8 e e . THEE 


tw-en our aldermen, thirty S e ace town clerk 
jeants at mace. 


This is a large, well builr, lea city, Rtustel ir in a 10 5 watered bs; the 
Upper Avon on the weſt and ſouth, and by the Bourne on the eaſt. The ſtreets 
are generally ſpacious, and built at right angles. The cathedral, which was 
finiſhed in 1258, at the expence of above 26, 000 l. is, of a Gothic building, the ; 
moſt elegant and regular in the kingdom. Iris in the form of a lanthorn, with a - 
beautiful ſpire of free-ſtone in the middle, which is 410 feet high, being the tall- | 
eſt in England. The length of the church is 498 feet, the breadth is 76 feet, and 
and the A* of the vaulting 80 feet. The utſide is magnificent, there being 
no outſide wall, but only buttreſſes and windows. The windows are ſaid to be as 
many in number as the days in a year; and a particular deſcription of its ſeveral 
ornaments would ſwell to a conſiderable volume. The bells for the ſervice of this 
church, which are eight in number, hang in a ſtrong, high built ſteeple, erected 
in 
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another quarter of the church-yard ; the walls of the ſpire, which towards the top 
are little more than four inches thick, being judged too weak for fuch a weight 
metal; ſo that in the cathedral there is only, one bell, which rings when the hiſhop 


This church has a cloiſter, which is 150 feet ſquare, and of as fine workmanſhip 
as any in England. The chapter-houſe, which is an 0 n, is 150 feet in 


circumference z and yet the roof bears all upon one ſmall in the center, ſo 
much too weak in a ce for the ſupport of ſuch a prodigious. weight, chat 
the c6nſtruftion of this building is thought one of the greateſt curioſities of the 
There is 4 library well. furniſhed with books, belonging to this. cathedral, 


and adjoining to it is a cloſe, for the reſidence of the canons and prebendaries, 


which is ſo large and well built, that it looks like a fine city of itſelf, _ 


Beſides the cathedral, there are in this city three other churches, and three 
charity ſchools, in which 170 children are taught and cloathed. It has an hoſpi- 
tal or college, founded in 1683, by biſhop Ward, for ten widows of poor clergy- 
men; and here are ſeveral boarding-ſchools for young gentlemen and fadies. | 


This city has a ſpacious market-place, in which is a fine town-houſe ; and the 
water of the Avon runs through the ſtreets in canals lined with brick. There are 
no vaults in the churches, nor cellars in any part of the city, the ſoil being ſo 
moiſt, that the water riſes up in graves dug in the cathedral, and is ſometimes 
two feet high in the chapter-houſe. . 


The manufactures of this city are flannels, druggets, and the cloths called Sa- 
liſbury whites. It is alſo famous for the manufactures of bone - lace and ſciſſars; 
and may be reckoned as flouriſhing a city as any in England, that depends en- 
tirely on a home trade. - | g 5 


AMBRESRURY is thought by ſome to take its name from Ambroſius Aurelianus, 
a Briton, who, in the declenſion of the Roman empire, aſſumed the government 
of this county, and founded a monaſtery here, which gave riſe to the town. But 
others are of opinion, that the town is more ancient, and derives its name from 
Ambres, the ſuppoſed name of an ancient neighbouring pile. It is 80 miles from 


London, has a handſome church, a charity-ſchool, founded in 1715, for fifteen 


boys and as many girls, and ſeveral good inns, 


Avzvan is 31 miles diſtant from London, and is a ſmall inconſiderable town, 
of no note. | N 


BzDwix, called alſo GREAT Brpwin, ſtands upon the borders of Berkshire. at 
the diſtance of 72 miles from London, and is an ancient borough reſcription, 
governed by a portreeve, choſen yearly at the court leet of the lord o Ke borough z 
the portreeve chuſes a bailiff and other officers. Here is a ſpacious church, built 
of flints, with a cement almoſt as hard as the ſtones. It is in the form of a croſs 
with a high tower in the middle, and a ring of fix good bells. 1 


BRADFORD 


W 1I L 
 Bnaprord is 4 contraction of | 
fies u broad ford, and was thus called from a 
Avon, upon the bank of whick it is ſituared,. .diſtan 
London. This town now has a bridge over the Avon; and here 
ſchools, and a great manufacture of broad cloth. 


Cauur is $8 miles diſtant from London, and is a ty preſeriprio he- 
ing ſent members to parliament ever fince the year of rd the 
Firſt. 
tation; and is a populous, well built, little town, ſituated on a ſtony hill, near a 
fmall river of che ſame name, that runs into the Lower Avon. Here « near 
church, « charity-ſchool for 40 boys, and a thanufacture of elo ch. 72 


% 


CarPPENHAM, called by the Saxons Lyppanham, @ market-place, is diſtant 
from London 94 miles, and Was — — gh by preſcription; but being 
incorporated by queen Mary, it is now governed by 4 bailiff and twelve ſes. 
It is a large, populous, well-built town, with a magnificent church, and a chari- 
ty-ſchool for 24 boys. Here is a bridge of ſixteen arches over the Lower Avon, 
and a manufacture of cloth. It ſtands in the t road between London and 
Briſtol; and at Weſtmend, in the neig there are frequent horſe · races. 


CREKELADE, or CrickLADE, was aneiently called Cerigeulad, a Britiſh word; 
which ſignifies a tony or rocky tract of country, ſuch as that in which this town is 
ſituated : but ſome are of opinion, that the name- is compounded of the two Saton 
words chacca, a brook, and labian, io empty; becauſe here two final! ſtreams, 
called the Rey and the Churn, empty ſelves into the Thames. Orhers, 
who have called this town Grekelade, relate, that there formerly was a Greek 
ſchool at this place, which being tranſlated to Oxford, was the origin of the uni- 
verſity of that city: but as this ſtory ſeems ro be founded wholly oh the fimilaricy 
of the ſound Crekelade to that of Grekelade, it is generally believed that the name 
Grekelade was invented merely to fupport the ſtory. | 


This town is 81 milles diſtant from Londen, and is an ancient 
' ſcription, governed by a bailiff. It contains about 1400 houſes, and 
church, and a free ſchool founded by Robert Jenner, Efq; - | 2 


by pre- 
« pariſh 


| Devr2es, or the Vies, probably derived its names from the Latin hathe Di- 
viſe, which ſignifies divifons, might be conferred upon this town frot its 
having been andiently divided between the king and the biſhop of Saliſbury. 


It was incorporated by king Charles the Firſt, and is governed by a mayor, 4 


recorder, eleven maſters, and thirty-ſix common council men. It is a large, po- 
pulous town, ſituated on an eminence, and conſiſting chiefly of two long ſtreets, 
running parallel one to another. The buildings are old, and for the moſt part of 
timber, but have not à bad appearance. Here are three pariſh churches, a cha- 
1, a meeting-houſe for proteſtant differiters, and a very good charity-ſchool. 
s place is ill fupplicd with Water, but has a good manafatture of woullen 
cloths, particularly druggets, and a conſiderable trade in malt; and here is one 
of the beſt markets in England for corn, wool, - horſes, and all farts of cattle, 


Vol. II. Us DownrTox, 


lt is governed by two ſtewards, choſen yearly, and burgeſits without hmi- 
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at mace, and other officers, 


WILL TS A A 2. 
Dowx rox, or Doxck rox, is pleaſantly ſituated on the bank of the U 
Avon, at the diſtance of 84 miles from London, and is an ancient borough by 
3 governed by a mayor. choſen yearly at the lord of the manor's. court 


Hax zs BURY, Hzichrszuxv, Hzyrssuxv, or HaTcnnury, is 99 miles 
diſtant from London, and is an ancient borough by preſcription, governed by a 
bailiff and burgeſſes. Here is a collegiate church, with four p ies, a free 
ſchool, and an almshouſe for twelve poor men and a woman. a 


- HicagwonTn derives-its name from its fituation on a high. Hl, near the borders 
of Berkſhire : it is 73 miles diſtant from London, and is governed by a mayor and 


an alderman, but contains nothing worthy of note. 


HinvDox 1s-94 miles diſtant from London, in a great thoroughfare. from that 

cy to the ſouth parts of Somerſetſnhire: it is a ſmall borough, governed by a bai- 
Lf and burgeſſes, and has a manufacture of fine twiſt. | : 
- LavixcToN- is alſo called EasT LAvxIxc rox, and MARKET Lavyinerton,. by 
way of diſtinction from a village ſituated near it, called Weſt Lavington, and 
Biſhop's Lavington. It is 87 miles diſtant from London, and has a charity-ſchool 
for thirty-fix children, and ſome almshouſes. /- 4 oo, 


LUDGERSHAL, or LuRGESHAL,. is diſtant from London 57 miles, and is an: 6 
cient borough by preſcription, governed by a. bailiff choſen annually at the court 
leet of the manor. . It conſiſts only of a few mean. houſes, and contains. nothing 


worthy of notice. 


_ MALMESBURY is ſo called by a corruption. of the original name Maildulphbury, 
or the town of Maildulph, a name derived from Maildulph, a Scotch monk, wha 
in the ſeventh century founded a monaſtery here. It ſtands on a hill, at the diſ- 
tance of 89 miles from London, and was firſt incorporated by Edward, king of 
the Weſt Saxons, about the year 916. It is now governed under a charter of 
king William the Third, by an alderman, who is choſen yearly, twelve capital 
burgeſſes, and four aſſiſtants, landholders and commoners. ant 21 | 


It is. a neat town, with a pariſh church, which was formerly an abbey church, 
and in which is ſtill to be ſeen the ſepulchral monument of king Arthur, who was 
buried under the high altar. Here is an almshouſe for four men and four women, 


founded by Mr. Jenner goldſmith of London; and no leſs than fix bridges over 


the Lower Avon. This town carries on a conſiderable trade in the woollen manu-- 
facture. 8 


MaklLBOROVGA derives its name from ita ſituation at the bottom of a hill of 
white ſtone or chalk, anciently called Marle. It is 75. miles from London, and is 
an ancient borough by preſcriprion,, now governed by a mayor, two juſtices, 


twelve aldermen, twenty-four burgeſſes, a town-clerk, two bailiffs, two ſerjeants 


* 8 > 4 : It 
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wa Tins hin - 
ala ode of fc It faidrta AO os of one broad ſtreet, with a.piazzacen | 
one whole ſide of it. It ſtan 2 


ds in t great road from London to Bath and:Beiſtal, 


an is well furniſhed with convenient inns. Here are two pariſh churches, and a 


ſchool; founded in 17512, for 44 children; and on the weſt ſide of the 
8 artificial mount, with a Wenne Ae 
mer-h j 4 


There are fem manufafturers in tis ple, auer he th v. 
ing ſhopkeepers. . : . 200g * 


Mau derives its name from the Saxon word Mea uy a 1 —— or lind-mark, 
and might have been given to this town from its: ſituation upon the borders of 
both Dorſetſhire and Somerſetſhire. It is 102 miles n We 2 
| conſiderable. ſtaple for wool. | 5 ; 


8. . 
#f p 


Oup dae or an. ſtands at the diſtance of. one. ads ator of the 
city of Saliſbury, and was formerly the ſee of a biſhop, who had a. caſtle and ca- 
thedral here; but king Stephen quarrelling-with b Roger, ſeized the caſtle, 
and put a garriſon in it, which was the occaſion of the ruin of this ancient 
city; for, not long after, biſhop Poor tranſlated. the ſeat to the valley 
below it, where the city of Saliſbury now ſtands, and Founded a cathedral there 
and the citizens being often vexed at the inſolence of the garriſon, and labourin 
under inconveniences for the want of water, and on account of the bleakneſs of the 
air, to which the height of their ſituation expoſed them, removed to the new 
city. Old Sarum is now reduced to a ſingle farm-houſe, and yet it ſends two 
2 to parliament, cho are elected by che Ir of certain n adjacent 
ands. 


Swix bon is a ſmall inconſiderable bun, - at a Ane * 73 2 from Lon- 


don, with a fine proſpect over the vale of White-horle i in Berkſhire. 


Tnowenibon was formerly called I pupabjug; a name which guides a ftfong 
bridge, and is ſuppoſed to have been derived from a bridge of ſtone over the river 
Were, at this mw. Some, however, are of opinieg, that this was originally 
called Trolbridge, fibm a tything till in the li and pariſh of this town, called 
Trol; and a large common near it is to this day Trol Common. | 


Trowbridge is 99 © miles diſtant from London, and has a manufacture of 
broad cloth, and for moſt part of the fine fort, mixed with Span:ſh wool. The 
court of the dutchy of. n e county, is held here Se el n Mi- 


chaelmas. * +=" | oh s 


1 or WARMINSTER, is by Mr. Camden belicved to be” the rown 
called Verlucio by the Romans; and of the firſtſyllable of the Roman name, and the 
Saxon word Minpeep, which ſignifies — he ſuppoſes the preſent name to be 
compounded ; but no remains of Roman antiquities- have been diſcovered here to 
op that conjecture. Warmiſter ſtands upon the river Deveril, at the diſtance 

99 miles from London, and had great privileges formerly, with exemption 
from all tribute or tax. It is a populous place, with very * inns, and has tha 
Uu 2 greateſt 


Medicinal 
ſpring. 


Remarkable + 
accidents, 


the ſhire 


ſtation about 
as the city of Briſtol. It has a 
and a great market for corn. 


— WiLron derives its name from its ſituation upon the bank of the river Willey. 
It is 87 miles diftant from Landon, and in the time of the Saxons was a biſhap's 
ſee, with twelve panſh churches, and the great road from Landon to the weſt of 
England paſſed through it; but Robert Wyvil biſhop of Saliſbury, in the reign of 
Edward the Third, having, by the king's grant, turned the weſtern road through 
the city of Saliſbury, this town ſoon declined. It is governed under a charter of 
king Henry the Eivhth, by a mayor, a recorder, aldermen, three capital 
burgeſſes, eleven common council men, a town-clerk, a king's bailiff, and a 
mayor's ſerjeant; and here the county courts are uſually held, and the knights of 


It is now, however, a mean place, with only one church, and a tapeſtry 
manufacture. But here is a magnificent palace belonging to the earl of Pem- 
broke, called Wilton-houſe, which was begun in the reign of * _ the 

ngle, was 


Eighth, on the ruins of an abbey; part of it, called the Great Qua 


finiſhed in the reign of Edward the Sixth, and the reſt were deſigned by. Inigo 
Jones, and finiſhed in the reign of Charles the Firſt. This ſeat, with its gardens, 
furniture, and ornaments, particularly its fine paintings and antique ſtatues, is 
juſtly admired as one of the principal objects of curioſity in Europe. e UN 


Worrox BasseT is 78 miles diſtant from London, and is a both by 
charter and preſcription, governed by a mayor, two aldermen; and twelve capital 
burgeſſes. It is a mean place, the houſes being for the moſt part thatched ; and 
it is ſo poor, that the loweſt mechanic is often at the head of the body corporate. 
It has a ſmall charity ſchool, and a fmall manufacture of cloth. 


e un 1 1 Y 5 
- The natural curioſities. of this | 


county afe very few. At Hoek, a village north 
of Bradford, a medicinal ſpring was diſcovered in 1718, which is in great repute 
for the cure of ſcorbutic and ſcrophulous diſtempers. 


Tr is faid that the ſteeple of the cathedral church of Old Sarum, which was 
built not long after the Conqueſt, was ſet on fire by lightning the very next day 
after the church was conſecrated: | 


At Terfbury, near Hindon, was a church with a ſteeple, which was thrown down | 


by a ſtorm of thundex and lightning, in the month of January 1762, . 


AD 2 


A remarkable er ba nvocatio * 
which was 1 5 ps Fo 45 2285 e — 3 Y 
to the 


ſent, to 25 A 4 —. 84 the de =, Feta prieſts, 
celibacy of the clergy, and to the monk es nefices, which the t ſeculars 
conſidered as an encroachment upon m7: "th AN courſe of the debate, as 
a Scatch biſhop was zealouſly ple ee * 
end room ſuddenly gave Ly 5 0 * What fabric fell to the gro By 
this accident moſt of the ſecular priefts were Killed, and buried. — 4 oy ruins, 
and many of the other prieſts were wounded," and fOm# Killed; but the ſeat © of 
archbiſhop Dunſtan, the chief advocate far the monks, and the preſident of the 
ſynod, remaining firm and pra his preſervation was interpreted as a miracu- 


lous declaration of heaven in their favour n which the ſecular neſts 1 in Dun- 
ftan's Province were Le nd monks per in their room. n 


bs vn —— then . 45 70 = gat the ter fo bbq ny 
ove ned. in get in ſight ir urs 
who could not venture to their relief; the flood « ed ſeveral als and vaſt 
quantities of goods; and 0 4 many other t great weight carried off a 


calk of wüten 


Coſham, near Chi ham, i is rh ooh for its healthy ſituation, it * 
very common to find many inhabitants in this village 80, go, or even 100 gevity. 


ry 
ald and not it 1s that ten perſons of this place, whoſe ages toge- 
N — * 8 ere. d. danced che Morrice dance at a 
gentleman' s houſe in the neighbourhood. 


The town of Malmeſbury, i hy Rte 1s men tr producing, 
men that were very eminent in the republic of letters, among whom was 
of Malmeſbury, a monk, who co d a judicious idol ent of the c kung county. 
hiſtory, from the firſt landing of the Saxons, to the deen dc year of 

Henry the Firſt, and died 10 1142: Mr. Thomas Hobbes, well known among 
the ps? for his philoſophical and political works, was alſo a native of tha this 
town; and Edward earl of Clarendon, * to queen Mary and queen 
— — N of. the: r ion as born near Highworth in this 


county. 


Sunn Eminent men 
n William natives of this 


ANTHQUITIES 


Wiltſhire, in the time of the Romans, was part of the territories of the Be 
of whom mention has been made in the account of H ire. It is ſu | 
that North-Wiltfhire was inhabited by that tribe of the * which was iſtin⸗ 4 
guiſhcd by the name of Cangi, and is taken novice of in the account of the anti- | 
quiries of Somerſerfhire, And in the time of the Saxon Heptarchy, this county 

conſtituted part of the m of the Weſt Saxons.” In ancient ri Wialt- - 

ſhire is called Svea, een ee en W eg 
Old Sarum was formerly known. | TITS my 


The conſular way of the Romans, called the 1 enters this county 1 
of Gloceſterſhire, at Kemble, men RS __— 


334 


have been frequently found. 


be the Antona mentioned by Tacitus, and the Bladon of William'of Malmeſbury; 
and the river Willey is thought to be the Alanus of Ptolemy.” out 1070 


TEST 


the Romans does not appear. 7 


Fg 


alſo ſeveral barrows in the neighbourhood ; but under what name it was Known'to 


At Weſt-Kington, north-weſt of Chippenham, near the Foſſe- way, there is a 
camp, with a fingle ' ditch, ſuppoſed to be Roman; and at Burywood; weſt of 
Chippenham, there is a camp, with a double entrenchment,* #2 6 

Wanborough, two miles eaſt of Swindon, is ſuppoſed to have been 4 Ro- 
man town; for here have been found, at different times, great quantities of Ro- 
man coins. | ras | TENTH 

. | | 44i4 $308 07) 1464 $4240 4 

Not far from Studely, near Calne, are the ruins of a Roman ſtations from 


which it is ſuppoſed the town of Calne took its origin, and where Roman coins 
At Lekham, ſouth of Chip nhain; upon the Lower Avon, Roman coins are 
often dug up; and in a field near Lacock, ſouth of Lekham, thoſe coins have 
been found in ſuch numbers, that the place was called Silverfi eld. 


On a hill called Rundway-hill, near Devizes, is a ſquare camp, with a ſingle” 


trench, ſuppoſed to be Roman. Many Roman coins, of different emperors; have 


been found in the neighbourhood of Devizes, together with pots and other 
earthen veſſels, ſuppoſed to be of Roman antiquity. In 1714, a large urn, full 
of Roman coins, was found buried under the ruins of an ancient building; near 
the ſame place; and ſeveral] braſs ſtatues of heathen deities were found crowded 
between flat ſtones, and covered with Roman brick. This collection of deities, 
which was carried about the kingdom as a ſhow, and is ſuppoſed to have been 
buried about the year 234, when the Roman troops were called out of Britain, 
conſiſted of a Jupiter Ammon, about four inches long, weighing ſome what 
more than four ounces: Neptune, with his trident, the teeth of which are much 
ſhorter than uſually repreſented ; this figure is about four inches in length, and 
weighs four ounces: a Bacchus, much of the ſame weight and dimenſions: & - 
Vulcan, ſomething leſs than any of the figures already mentioned: a Venus, 
about ſix inches long, the left arm broken off, but the figure much the beſt 
finiſhed of the whole collection: a Pallas, with a ſpear, ſhield: and helmet, be- 
tween three and four inches in length: a Hercules, about four inches long, 


weighing ſix ounces and a half. Beſides theſe, there were a Mercury, à Veſtal 


Virgin, the Wolf with Romulus and Remus, ſome Egyptian deities; and a coin 
of the-emperor Alexander Severus, | | 


Heddington, 


— 
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ug 15-7 north. of es, was a Roman town, the * 
.. ons uſes being. ang öl wil viſible rA mile together and ſeveral Ro- 

man coins having, at different times, rea found here; ſome have been of opi- 

nion, that this was the Verlucĩo mentioned by Antoninus; but it is generally ſup- 

poſed, that Verlucio was ſituated about half a mile north of Weſtbury, where the 

ruins of. a large town have been diſcovered, and where-many Roman coins have 

been dug up 3 4 Er this, town. it is believed that Weſtbury had its origin, © It 

has been already obſerved, that Camden pes. Verlucio at Warminſter. 


In F arley park, ſouth-weſt of Trowbridge, on the borders of SoniertMitre, © 
a Roman pavement of Dee work was dug up about Wr. a century ago. 


"Doo the river Willey, not far from Hareſbury, is a very large camp, forti- 
bed with a deep double ditch, and called Yaneſbury! Calle. From its figure, it 
is by ſome ſuppoſed to have been Roman, and ſuck are alſo of opinion, that Veſ- 
paſian encamped here hen he was lieutenant of the aoth legion, under Clau- 
dius; he is faid to have ſubjected two tribes or nations in this part of Britain to 
the Roman empire. It is als thought, that there are ſome remains of the name 
Veſpaſian in that of Yangbury; and 50. othees are of opinion that this camp was Daniſh. 


Old Sonmn had anciently not only the names Sorbiodunum and Sarum, but Se- . 
veria alſo; whence it is inferred, that the emperor Severus, living the greater part 
of his time in Britain, might ſometimes reſide here : however * may be, 1 is 
certain that this town was much frequented in the time of the later emperors, as. 
udn by the coins oy "Ages bark ee Far and Hale rt : 
1 ace. LG Mi { 


Not far from Lud al there are "Y remains of a great Gutsy. ſupp ſed to: 
have been a Roman yicipal way ; and, at Eſcourt, north-eaſt of Ludgerſhal, and 
near the cauſeway, there was. dug up, in the year 1693, a large earthen, veſſel, 

with two ſmaller veſſels within it, one of which, \ was fu of bones and aſhes, 


At Caſterly, north-eaſt. of Eat Lavington, there 5. large irr lar POPs 
with a ie to ſuppoſed to, be e * 5 R & A | ne 


On the eaſt kde of Martenſall hill, ſouth of MirlBorough, there is, a Web : 
gular 5M with a ſingle trench, ſuppoſed to have been Roman; ang near this- 
camp was found a braſs coin of Conſtantine, . 1 Howe” 

Marlborough was a Roman town, called Cunetiwn,. Here are the ruins of 2 
caſtle, which ſeems to have been a Roman work ; and in the ſite of this caſtle 
ſome Roman braſs coins have been found. The name of this town does not oc- 
cur in any of the annals of this, county, from the eee of the. Saxon hep- 
tarchy to the Norman. conqueſt ; but by the inſcription, VH. NET. .:. TI. 


on the reverſe of a Saxon coin, ſtil extant in ſome SOPs, it is Lua that 
Cunetium is meant. 


03:41 +8. ** 


A ditch of an en fie" called Wanſdyke, runs croſs Wiltlhive from {poem 


veſt. to. caſt. Wagſdyke is a corruption or. contraction of the Saxon name eminent: 
6 Wodenef die, ditches, 


' ht 


| T1: 7 $- 8: + B23 | 
Wodenerdic, Woden's Ditch, the Ditch of Woden, a Saxon deiry, the repiited 
progenitor of the Saxons. 'The natte Wanſdyke has given riſe to 4 fabulous ard 
extravagant opinion among the common people, that this ditch was cut by the 
devil on a Wedneſday. Wanſdyke divides this cotty neatly into two _ 
parts, and frtay be traced from the city of Bath, in Sotherferfhite, to Grear Bed- 
win, upon the borders of Berkſhire. Among antiquaries there are various opi- 
nions concerning it. Some make it a bou between the Helge and Dobunt, 
who inhabited thoſe parts in the time of the Romans, and it Gnaban⸗ 
Glaudb, which ſignifies a Separating Ditch : ſome think it was a boundary be- 
tween the Weſt Saxons and Mercians ; but others, that it was cut long before 
the Mercian Kingdom was fertled, by Cerdic, the firſt king of the Weſt Saxons, 
or his ſon, Kenric, as a bar againſt the incurſions of the Britons, from their gar- 
tiſons at Bath, Gloceſter, and Cirenceſter ; and this opinion is fupperted by the 
hiſtorian William of Malmeſbury, who fays, that in the year - 590, the Saxony 
were routed by the Britons at Wodenfdyke, The rampart and 'graff of this 
ditch are very large, and the rampart is on the ſouth fide. | | 


There are ſeveral leſs conſiderable ditches ſtill viſible in this county, particu- 
larly upon Saliſbury Plain; and in a Saxon charter of lands, whieh- were given 
| to an abbey at Wilton, mention is made of no leſs than thirteen diſtin& dykes, 
X which ſome think might have been cut to divide ſortie great lordſhips from 
each other. | | | 


$tone-henge, But the moſt curious and famous remain of antiquity in this county, and in- 

deed in all Britain, is a pile of huge ſtones in Saliſpury Plain, about fix miles 
north of the city of Saliſbury, call RP concerning the origin, uſe, and 
ſtructure of which, antiquaries are much divided. 


The name Stone-benge is purely Saxon, and ſignifies no more than banging toner, 
or a ſtone gallows. It probably alludes ro the difpoſition of ſeveral of rhe ſtones 
of which this wonderful fabric confiſts. Some however ſuppofe' the true name to 
be Stonbengeſt, and ſuppoſe it to have been a monument erected by Ambroſius, a 
Britiſh king, in memoty of the Britons ſlaughtered at or near this place, by 
Hengiſt, the Saxon. But Dr. Stukeley, who not many years ago wrote a learn- 
ed treatiſe upon this piece of antiquity, has endeavoured to ſhow that the orig» 
nal name of Stone-henge was Amibres, from which he ſuppoſes the adjacent town 
of Ambreſbury had its name. The ancient -Britons called it Choir-gaur, which 

Dr. Stukeley is of opinion ſignifies the Great Church, or Cathedral. The Choir- 
| gaur of the ancient Britons was by the monks latinized Chorea Gigantum, or the 
Giants Dance, a name ſuited, to the ſuperſtitious notions they had > the ſtrufure, 
and to the repotts of magic concerned in raiſing it. | 


Stone-henge is ſituated near the fammit of a hill, and conſiſts of the remains 
of two citcular and two oval ranges of rough ſtones, having one common cen- 
ter. The outer circle is 108 fret in diameter, and in its perfection conſiſted of 
thirty upright ſtones, of which there are ſeventeen ſtill 2 and ſeven more 
lying upon the ground, either whole or in pieces. The upright ſtones ate from 
eighteen to twenty feet high, from ſix to ſeven feet broad, and about three feet 
thick; and being placed at the diſtance of three feet and an half one from an- 
other, are joined at top by impoſts, or ſtones laid acroſs, with tenons fitted 


1 
; 


it 
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| The inner circles which never had any i | Wande champs 
feet from the inſide of the outward one, — originally of forty 
e e 

this 


outer circle every way. Of the forty . ſtones, which circle, 
there are about ninetcen left, and of theſe only eleven ſtanding. The walk be- 
walk the 
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Th 
tween theſe two circles is 300 feet in circumference — this 
ſtructure has a ſurpriſing and awful effect nne ie 

—_ 1 — 

At the diſtance of about nine feet from the er eee bs cheroucer oval range, 
which is ſuppoſed to be the principal 1 and by moſt writers is cal- 
led the cell and the adytum. The ſtones it are ſome 
of them meaſurin 8 in height. This range conſiſts of five com 
or trilithons, as t 2 ſometimes called, bein formed of two upri with 
an impoſt at top, like the outer circle; and of ers ate three are — 
but two ſomew it decayed. The inner oval is — poſed ty ſtones, each 
about ſix feet high; and near the eaſtern extremity Pn this abs is à ſtone of 
coarſe blue mardle, about ſixteen feet long and four feet broad, which lies flat 
N the ground, is ſomewhat preſſed into it and is | ſuppoſed to have n an 


This "aa is incloſed by a deep bench, x near ae broad; and a. 
of an hundred feet from the outer circle. Over this trench there are three en- 


the outſide of the trench, there ſeems to have been two huge ſtones ſet up in the 
manner of a gate; and parallel to theſe, on the inſide, two other ſtones, of a ſmal- 
ler ſize, The whole number of ſtones of which this futures e is com- 
puted to be juſt 140. 


The rude magnitude of Stone henge bas rendered it the e of all ages 3 
and as the enormous ſtones which compoſe it, appear too big for land carriage, 
and as Saliſbury. Plains, for many miles round, ſcarce afford any ſtones at- all, it 
has been the opinion of ſome antiquaries that theſe ſtones are artificial, and were 
made on the ſpot ; and they are inclined to this opinion from a perſuaſion that 
the ancients had the art of making ſtones with ſand, and a ſtrong lime, or ce- 
ment; but moſt authors are agreed, that theſe ſtones are all natural, and that 
they were brought from a quarry of ſtones, called the Grey Wethers, on Marl- 
borough Downs, near the town of that name, at the diſtance of fifteen or ſixteen 
miles north of Stone-henge. 


The uſe and origin of this work have been the cabjedts of various eee 
and debates; and much it is to be lamented, that a tablet of tin, with an inſcrip- 
tion, which was found here in the reign of Henry the Eighth, and might pro- 
bably have ſet theſe points in a clear ig, thould not be preſerved : for as. the 
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trances, the moſt conſiderable of which faces the north-eaſt. At each entrance, on 
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Barrows and 


other remains 


of antiquity 
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characters were not then underſtood by ſuch as were cure un thewwaſion, 
the plate was deſtroyed, or at leaſt thrown by and loft, The cν⏑ mon tradition 
4s, that Stonehenge "wits built by Ambrofius Nureliantms, us already eritioned. 
Some will he it to be — — raiſed tothe memoty of ſore 'brave 
commander ant '6thers maintain that it was erocted to the honbur: of Hengiſt, 
the Saxon general; but this ſtructure is probably more ancient. 


'Sammes, in this Antiquities of Britain, conjoctures it to have been a work of 

the Phoenicians: and the famous Inigo Jones, in a treatiſe called 8 Ne- 
Aortu, attempts to prove that it was a temple of the Tuſcan order, built 1by the 
Romans, and dedicated to the god Celum, or Terminus, in which the is dun- 
firme by its having been open at top. Pr. Charleton, ꝓphyſician in ordinary ©. 
king Charles the Second, wrote à treatiſe called Stonatenge roftonred ito id Danes, 
attempting to prove that this was a Daniſh monument, ceredted either ura u- 
rial- place, as a trophy for ſome victory, or for the election and coronation of 
their kings. And ſoon after the publication of Dr. Charteron's treatiſe, Mr. 
Webb, :ſon-in-haw of Inigo Jones, pùbliſned a vindication of the pin fs 
father in. lav upon this ſubject. | nit | Ich Lal 


But antiquaties have ſince agreed, that it was an ancient temple ef che Dru- 
ds, built, as Dr. Stukeley thinks, before the Belge came to Britain, and not 
long after Cambyſes invaded Egypt, hefe he committed ſuch horrid outrayes 
among the prieſts and inhabitants in general, hatt they diſperſed chemſelves to 
all quarters of the world, and ſome no doubt eame into Britain. At this time, che 
Doctor conjectures the Egyptians introdueed their arts, lea „ and religion 
among the Druids, and probably had a hand in this very work, being the ny 
one of the Druids where the ſtones are chiſſeled, all their other works conſiſting 
of rude ſtones, not touched by any tool, after the Parriarchaband i Hebrew mode. 
And he thinks ſuch a tranſmigration of the Egyprians 'atithat time the mere 
probable, becauſe then the Phoenician trade was at its height, ich afforded a 
ready conveyance into this country. | 2 | $77 


The heads of oxen, deer, and other beaſts have been dug up in ant about 
theſe ruins, together with wood, aſhes, and other undoubted relics of ſacrifices : 
and around this ſuppoſed temple there are a great number of barraws, or mo- 


in and about numental heaps of earth thrown up in the form of a bel, and each incloſed with 
Stone-henge. 4 trench from 105 to 175 feet in diameter. Theſe barrows:extend: to conſider- 


able diftance from Stone-henge, but they are ſo placed as to be all in view ef 
that temple. In ſuch barrows as have been opened, ſkeletons, or the remains of 
burnt bones have been found. In one of them was an urn, containing athes, 
ſome bones, and other matters, which the: funeral pile had not conſumed. By 
the collar bone, and one of the jaw bones, which were ſtill entire, it was judged 
that the perſon there buried, muſt have been about fourteen yeats od; and from 
ſome female trinkets, and the braſs head of a javelin, it was conjectured to be a 
girl who had carried arms. The trinkets conſiſted of a great number of glaſs 
and amber beads, of various ſhapes, ſizes, and colours, together with a | peu 
-bodkin, round at one end and ſquare at the other. In fome other barrows were 
found human bones, together with thoſe of horſes, deer, dogs, and other beaſts. 
and birds: in others ſome bits of red and blue marble, and chippings of che 
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At Abury, on Marlborough downs,” her the town of that bame, are 3 


huge ſtones, like thoſe of Stone-henge. Theſe ſtupendous remains are 
poled to be the ruins of an — of the Druids. Br. Seuche is © 
opinion that this temple is much more ancient than Sonchenge; and it was fo 
large, that the whole village is now contained within its circumference; a high 
rampart, with a 'proportionable. ditch on the inſide, ſurrounds it, which prove 
that it was not a fortification, becauſe then the ditch would have been on the out- 
ſide of the rampaxt. | ; | 


Fram Abury to Weſt Kennet ere a kind of walk, about a mile lon 
which was once inclaſed on both ſides with large ſtones; on one fide, the inci 
is broke down in many places, and the ſtones taken away, but the other fide-is 
almoſt entire. On the brow'of a hill, near this-walk, is a raund-trench, incloſing 
two Circles of ſtones, one within. another; the ſtones axe about five feet in height, 
the diameter of the outer circle is 120 feet, and that Fe the inner 45. fret. At the 
diſtance af about 24a feet from this n eee man bone: 
have been diſcovered, which are ſuppoſed to be thoſe of the Saxons and Danes, 
ſlain at the battle of Kennet in 1006. ; 19 9 


In a field near Keunet are three buge ſtones, called the Devil's Colts; t 
ſtand upright, and are ſuppoſed to have on Britiſh deities. "IR * 


On Marlborough dawns there are many ancient barrows , one of which, called 
Milbarrow, near Munkten, caft of Calne, is incloſed with a circle of ſtones 
about ſix or ſeven feet high, and is ſuppoſed to be the ſepulchre of ſome Daniſh 
commander. e | 


On a hill, north of Marlborough, are the ruins of a vaſt fortification, ſtill cal- — 
led Barbury Caſtle; it is On with à double ditch, and is ſuppoſed to be — : 
the place called Bepanbyniʒ in the Saxqn annals, where Kenrick king of the 


Welt Saxons, and his ſon Ceaulin, fought, againſt the Britons, in the year 556, 


On Oldbury-hill, near Kennet, is a, large oval camp, with double trenches, 
ſuppoſed to be Daniſh, _ tim, ©: 4 


Calne was one of the royal ſeats of the Weſt Saxon kings. Ethelred had a pa- 
lace at Coſham, not far from Calne ; and at Chippenham, Ludgerſhall, and 
Courtfield, near Weſtbury, there were palaces of other Saxon kings. ' 


* 


At Devizes are the ruins of 4 caſtle, fgid to have. been built by king Alfred, 


* = - 


and formerly reckoned one of the nobleſt caſtles in Europe. 


At Bratton Caftle, on the eaſt fide of Weſtbury, are the traces of a vaſt fortifi- 
cation, of an oval form, into which the Danes fled, and where they defended | 
„ A 4s nee 
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themſelves fourteen days, after having been defeated by king Alfred, in battle 
fought in this neighbourhood. This * is ſurrounded by two ditches, where ſe- 
veral pieces of old iron armour have been dug up; and about the middle is a lar 
oblong barrow, 60. paces long, ſuppoſed to have been the burying place of ſome 
of the Daniſh nobility. _ | 0 err 


On the eaſt ſide of Warmiſter there are two camps, one with double works, 
called Battlebury, and ſuppoſed to be thrown up by the Danes, and the other a 
{quare, ſingle trenched fortification, called Scratchbury. | 770 * 

At Frippſbury, north-eaſt of Saliſbury, there is a very large intrenchment, of 4 
rude circular form, with a deep ditch and a high rampart ; the diameter is about 
300 paces ; and about 80 paces within the outer circumvallation is a deep trench, 
but no rampart. It is ſuppoſed to have been cut by the Saxons. * 


At Suthbury-hill, near Ludgerſhall, the higheſt hill in Wiltſhire, there are the 
traces of a yaſt fortification, of an oval figure, encompaſſed with two 

ditches ; along the declivity of the hill there runs a deep trench, which appears 
to have been a Daniſh camp; and in the plain beneath there are fix or ſeven bar< 
rows, 1 3 . 


At Great Bedwin, Ciſſa, viceroy of Wiltſhire and Berkſhire, under a king of 
the Weſt Saxons, built a caſtle, che ditches of which are ſtill viſible. 1 * 


At Merden, near Devizes, are the marks of entrenchments, and a very large 
barrow z. and this place is thought to be the Menerune, or Menevune, famous 
in the Saxon annals for the battle between king Ethelred and the Dane. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. wy 


At Ambreſbury, Ambrius an. abbat, or the famous prince Ambroſius already 
mentioned, is ſaid to have founded a monaſtery for 300 monks in the ſixth cen- 
tury; but it is more certain that, about the year 980, Alfrida, the queen dowa- 
ger of king Edgar, founded a monaſtery here for nuns of the Benedictine order, 
which was dedicated to St. Mary and St. Melorius. In 1177, the abbeſs, and 
about thirty nuns, were expelled for incontinency ; and king Henry the Second 
placed here a prioreſs and twenty-four nuns, from Font Ebrald in Normandy ;. to 
which monaſtery this houſe, was for ſome time ſubject; but it was at length made 
denizon, and became again an abbey ; at the general diſſolution it was endowed 
with 4951. 15s. 2d: per annum. | | . 


At Malmeſbury it is ſaid that there was a houſe of Britiſh nuns, ſuppreſſed by 
St. Auſtin in the ſeventh century, under pretence that the religious had ſuffered 
themſelves to be debauched by the ſoldiers of a neighbouring caſtle; In the fame 
century, Maildulph, a Scotch monk, founded a monaſtery here, firſt dedicated 


to our Saviour, St. Peter and St. Paul, and afterwards to the Virgin Mary and 


St. Aldhelm : at the ſuppreſſion it was endowed. with 8031. 17 8. 7 d. per an- 
_ I N 
On 
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On che ſouth ſide of this town there was a poor hoſpital, concerning which * 


there are no particulars upon record. 


- At Bradford was an ancient monaſtery, founded by St. Aldhelm about the 
year 705, and dedicated to St. Laurence. In the year 1001 king Ethelred gave 
it to the nunnery of Shafteſbury in Dorſetſhire. | | | 


Here was an hoſpital of a royal foundation. | 


At Wilton there was an old church, dedicated to St. Mary, in which. Wulſtan 
earl or duke of Wiltſhire, about the year 773, placed a college or chantry of ſe- 
cular prieſts ;. but his relict St. Alburga, converted this college to a nunnery in 
the year 800, In 871, king Alfred having built a new nunnery Fete and removed 
hither the nuns of St. Mary, which were twenty-ſix in number. Fhis new nun- 
nery was of the. Benedictine order, firſt dedicated to St. Mary and St. Bartholo- 
mew, but afterwards to St. Edith; and was endowed, at the diſſolution, with, 
601 l. 18. 1 d. per annum. | | 


Here was an houſe of Black friars, and ſome have imagined that there was a 
collegiate church in this town, | 1 
Ramſbury, on the river Kennet, eaſt of Marlborough, was, in the beginning 

of the tenth century, made the ſee of a biſhop 3 but about the year 1060, this 
dioceTe was united to that of Sherborn in Dorſetſhire; and the united fees, in 
1072, were tranſlated by biſhop Herman to Old Saliſbury. ; 


Within the caſtle, at this place, he began a cathedral church, which, in 1092, 
was finiſhed, endowed, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary; and here the epiſcopal 
ſeat remained till biſhop Poor, in the reign of Henry the Third, laid the — — 
tion of a cathedral, about a mile to the ſouth-eaſt of the old one, in a place called 
Merryfield. This new church, which was almoſt forty years in building, and de- 
dicated to the Virgin Mary, gave riſe to the city of Saliſbury, and is the magnifi- 
cent ſtructure ſtill in being. There are now belonging to this cathedral a biſhop, 
a dean, precentor, chancellor, three arch-deacons, a ſub-dean, a ſub-chanter, 
forty-five prebendaries, ſix vicars, or petty canons, ſix ſinging men, eight chori- 
ſters, an organiſt, and other officers. The revenues of the biſhopric were va- : 
lued, upon the ſuppreſſion, at 1507 L 14 8. 6d. and thoſe of the chapter at 7211. 
18 8. 1d, 8 | | 


In the city of Saliſbury there was an houſe of Grey friars, founded by a biſhop 
of this ſee. | 1 4 ; | 


In 1260, Egidius de Bridport, biſhop of Saliſbury, built in this city a col- 
lege for ſcholars, which continued till the general ſuppreſſion, about which time it 
conſiſted of a warden, four fellows, and two chaplains. . 


The pariſh church of St. Edmund, in this city, was made u e for a pro- 
voſt and twelve ſecular canons, by Walter de Willey, biſhop of Saliſbury, * 
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At Bradenſtoke, north-eaſt of r Walter de Eureux, in 1142, 
1 
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the year 1270. This college was valued, upon the diſſolution, at roa l 3 rad. 
per annum. n | N 
In the weft ſuburb of this city was an houſe of Black friars, fuppoſed to have 
been founded by king Edward the Firſt. 4 


At Old Saliſbury there was an hoſpital or free chapel, near the caſtle, whic 
was valued, upon the diſſolution, at no more than 6 s. 8 d. par annum. 


At Farley, or Monkton-Fartey, north of Bradford, Humphry de Bokun,. abaut 
the year 1125, founded a convent of Cluniac monks, ſubordinate to the priory of 


Lewis in Suſſex; at the time of the ſuppreſſion here were a prior and twelve 


monks, with yearly revenues valued at 153k. x4s. ad. 


The manor of Abury, in the time of Henry the Firſt, was given by William 


de Tancervilla to the Benedictine monks of St. George of Boſcharvill in Nor- 


mandy, upon which an alien priory was founded here, ſubordinate to that abbey. 


At Uphaven, upon the river Avon, ſouth-eaſt of Devizes, there was a cell of 
Benedictine monks, ſubordinate to the abbey of St, Wandragafile, at Fantanelle 
in Normandy, founded in the time of Henry the Firſt. 


At Kingſwood, 2 to this county, though. ſituated north of Wickware 
it: Gloceſterſhire, William de Berkeley, in 1139, founded an abbey of Ciſtertian 
monks, dedicated to the Virgin Mary; but the abbat and moſt of the monks, 
before the year 1154, were removed to Haſelton, near Northleech in Gloceſter- 
ſhire, and in a ſhort time afterwards to Tetbury, to which place Kingſwood be- 
came a cell; but after ſome time, the abbat and monks were oace more removed 
from Tetbury to a place called Mireford in Kingſwood, about the year 11703 
and here they continued till the general diſſolution, when their yearly revenues 
were rated at 244 l. 118. 2 d. 


founded a priory of Black canons, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and valued, 
upon the diſſolution, at 2121. 19 8. 3 d. per annum. i er | 


At Great Ogborn, north of Marlborough, Maud de Wallingford, about the 
year 1149, founded a convent of Benedictine monks, ſubordinate to the abbey of 


Bec Herlowyn in Normandy. 


At Lokeſwell, near Chippenham, Henry, ſon to the duke of Normandy, 
afterwards king Henry the Second, in 1151, founded a convent of Ciſtertian 
monks, ſubject to the monaſtery of Quarrer in the Ifle of Wight in Hampſhire 
but three years afterwards, that prince, and his mother Maud the empreſs, re- 


moved the religious from hence-to Stanley near Calne. | 


At this place they built and endowed an abbey for thirteen White monks, de- 
| 5 | dicated 


Ww T Ss LS MM 1 R E. 
diicuted to the Virgin Many, und tendowell, 1 2 7Loud 


pr annum. 
3 Maiden —— north-weſt of Mere, Manaſſer Biſet, in the beginning of 
"Second, founded an haſpital for poor leprous women, un- 
2 "themate SE fome ſecular brethren, or Ir —— 
into a prior and canons of the order of St. Auſtin; it was dedicated to the Virgin 
1 the time of um . 
108. 4 , 


At Ivy Church, about two 1 from Saliſbury, ni the Second 
founded a ſmall priory of four canons, of the order 05 St. 15 — was de- 


dicaredto the Virgin , and.endowed, upon the Hiſſalntion, with l 
6. P,. 


At Coſham there was an alien priory of Benedifine aa in the time of king 
Henry the Second. 


At Kington St. Fre Was a m Benedictine nunnery, founded in 
the beginning af the reign of Henry the Second, dedicated to the n 
and vaſued, upon the diſſalution, at 25/1. 98. 4. d. per annum. 


At Rokeley, near Marlborough, there was a preceptory 1 to the 
Anights-1copplams, in the beginning of the-reign. uf king Henry the Second. 


At Clatford, near g Bu „Ralph de Mortimer, in the time of Henry 
the Second, founded a priory, ubordinate to the abbey of St. Victor en Caux 1 in 


Normandy. 


At Charleton, W. Na Ol Reginald de Paveley, i in 1187, founded a. priory, 
which was a cell to the Premonſtratenſian ber De L'Iſie Dieu. 


At Mar u there was a priory of the Scappringhara order, before the 
reign of king John. It was a royal foundation, dedicated to St. n and 
rated upon che fupprefiion at 30 l. 98. 6 d. per ann. 


Here was an ancient haſpital for brethren and ſiſters before the ſixteenth year 
of king John. It was dedicated to St. John, Baptiſt, and valued upon the ſuppreſ- 
fion at 61. 18 8. 4d. per annum. 


Here:alfo uns an hoſpital for 2 meſter, and ſeveral poor ſick brethren, in the 
beginning of the reign of king Henry the Third; it was Seung to St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, and, in the ns of ki king Richard a Second, was annexed to the 
priory of St. Margaret i in this town. | 


There wins in this town-a houſe of White friars, founded by regs 
William Remeſbeſch, merchants, in 1316. 


At 
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At Anſty, ſouth-eaſt of Hindon, Walter de Turberville founded 4 
of hoſpitallers, which was endowed, upon the ſuppreſſion, with 8 1 J. 8 8. wy per 


annum 7 


At Creklade there was an hoſpital dedicated to St. John Baptiſt, under the 
government of a warden or prior, as early as the reign of Henry the Third. 

At Lacock, near Chippenham, -Ela, counteſs dowager of. Saliſbury, in 1232, 
founded a nunnery for eighteen nuns of the order of St. Auſtin; it was dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary and St. Bernard, and, at the diſſolution, poſſeſſed of eſtates 


which amounted to 168 1. 9 8. 2 d. per annum. 


At Longleat, or Longfleet, near Warmiſter, Sir John Vernon knight founded 
a ſmall priory of Black canons, dedicated to St. Radegund, which, in the twenty- 
firſt year of king Henry the Eighth, was annexed to the Carthuſiar' priory of 
Henton in Somerſetſhire. | Toru] mts . a 


o 


At Eaſton, ſouth of Marlborough, there was an hoſpital or priory, for canons 
of the Trinitarian order, for the redemption of captives, as Fa in as the time of 


king Henry the Third. It is ſaid to have been founded by Stephen archdeacon 


of Saliſbury; it was dedicated to the Trinity, and valued, upon the diſſolution, 
at 421. 12 8. per annum. | | 


At Calne there was an hoſpital, in the reign of Henry che Third. derem 
a maſter, warden, or prior, and valued, upon the diſſolution, at 2 l. 2 8. 8 
per annum. 5 ; 1 


— 


At Wotton Baſſet there was an ancient hoſpital, dedicated to St, John, and 
united, in the time of Henry the Fourth, to the priory of Bradenſtoke in this 
county. | l 


At Heddington, William de Heddington, biſhop of Wincheſter, about the 
year 1347, built a new church, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, St. Katharine, 


and All Saints; and in this church founded a chantry or —_ conſiſting of 


a dean and twelve miniſters, of whom part were-prebends ; theſe were, in 1358, 
changed into a reformed ſort of friars, of the order of St. Auſtin, called Bon- 
hommes, who were under the government of a rector, and at the ſuppreſſion had 


yearly revenues rated at 4421. 9 8. 7 d. 


At Pulton,. near Creklade, Sir Thomas Seymour, about the twenty-firſt 
year of Edward the Third, founded a priory of Gilbertine canons, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, and valued, upon the diſſolution, at 201. 3 8. 2 d. per annum. 


At Stratton St. Margaret's, near Swindon, there was an alien priory. 


At Trowbridge there was formerly an hoſpital or almshouſe, founded by James 
Terumber a clothier. ; Ws 


8 MEM 
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MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for ths COUNTY. 


This county ſends thirty-four members to parliament ; two knights of the ſhire 

for the county, two citizens for the city of Saliſbury, and two — for each . 
of the following boroughs, Devizes, Marlborou r nham, Calne, Malmef. - 
bury, Creklade, Hindon, Old Sarum, Hareſbury, Weſtbury Wotton m— 
Ludgerſhal, Wilton, Downton, and Great Bed Bedwins 
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HE preſent name of this county is. derived from Worceſter, the name of 
its city. n f 


BOUNDARIES, FIGURE, CONTENTS, and SITUATION. 
Worceſterſhipe is bounded by Staffordſhire on the north; by Gloceſterſbire on 


the ſouth ; by Shropſhire and Herefordſhire on the weſt, and by Warwickſhire on 
the eaſt. It is of a triangular form, and extends in length 36 miles, in breadth 


28 miles, and is 130. mules in circumference; but there are ſeveral parcels of 


the county which are detached from theſe bouhds : ſome were once part of Glo- 
ceſterſhire; ſome of Herefordſhire, and others of Oxfordſhire, within the general 
\ bounds of which counties they lie; and in the opinion of Mr. Camden, were an- 
nexed to this county by ſome of the ancient lords or proprietors of theſe 3 
who preſided over the county before the Conqueſt, that their power and auth 
rity, as earls or governors of Worceſterſhire, might extend over their ſeveral 
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manors in other counties. The city of Worceſter, which anda b in the 
N an eka of London. 4 


"= | rene RTI YEN SN... | 
The- principal rivers. af, this county are the Severn, the Se. the Stour, and 
Teme. The courſe of the Severn, which runs through this county from north 
to ſouth, has been deſcribed in the account of Gloceſterſhire. The Avon, which 
ſeparates. Worceſterſhire from Gloceſterſhire, has alſo been deſcribed 2 the 
revers of. Gloceſterſhire. 


3 daun riſes in the northern extremity of Worceſterſhire, not far from Stur- 

a market town; and running ſouth-weſt, and paſſing by Kederminſter, 
— market town, falls into the Severn near Bewdley, a borough town. The 
0 of 3 and ha * wentzone in the r 


tion of that n, e. * 


The led Da rivers a ae. are he Ri 8 Anon, he 
Bow; the Salvarp, and the 8 FE - * 75 ü 
4 


A1 801 and NATURAL ex0DUcaigns. 


s The air of this county is a n and healthy; : and the ſoil is very rich, 
both in tillage and paſture, the hills being covered with flocks of ſheep, and the 


vallies abounding 1 in corn and rich meadows. 


Here is a remarkable rich valley, called the Vale of Eſam, or Eveſham, from 
Eveſham, a borough town of this county, ſituated in the middle of the valley, 
to which it gives name. The Vale of Eveſham runs along the banks of the tiver 
Avon, from Tewkesbury, in Gloceſterſhire, to Stratford upon Avon, in Warwick- 
ſhire. It abounds with the fineſt corn, and paſture for ſheep, and is juſtly reck- 
oned the granary of all theſe | pare: Hops are much cultivated. in this county 
and it yields great plenty of all ſorts of fruit, particularly pears, with which the 
hedges every where abound, and of which great quantities of excellent perry are 
W The rivers here afford plenty of fiſh, and the Severn abounds with lam- 


preys. 


This county is n for many brine pits and ſalt ſprings; and at Droit- 
wich, a borough town, there are ſeveral ſuch ſprings, from which ſo much ſalt 
18 made, that the taxes paid for it to the crown, at the rate of 38. 6d. a-buſhel, 
are {aid to amount to no leſs than 50,0co1. a-year. 


MANUFACTURES and TRADE. 


The chief manufactures of Worceſterſhire are cloth, ſtockings, gloves, and 
glaſs ; in which, together with the ſalt, hops, and other commodities of this. 
county, the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade. 
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CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS.. 
This county is divided into ſeven hundreds, and contains one city and ten mar- 
ket towns. It lies in the province of Canterbury and dioceſe of Worceſter, and 
has 152 pariſhes. | | 1 | 

CITY ad MARKET TOWNS. 


Brom@grove, Droit- 
Sturbridge, Ten- 


The city is Worceſter; and the market towns are Bewdley, 
wich, Eveſham, Kederminſter, Parſhore, Shipron upon Stower, 
bury, and Upton” © © 


WorcesTER was called by the Saxons ane-cea eonna-cearten 
or p 7 , a name re by e 8 ave 2 0 rl ile 
name of a foreft upon the borders of Shropſhire, about twelve miles from this 
city, and cearren, à town ; but it is generally believed that pipecearren is it- 
ſelf only a contraction of prqoſta, or prxpa ceaf ref, and piqha CeapTER, a con- 
traction of . h fignihes #he city of the men of Wiccia, as Can- 
terbury is formed of Lant-pana-byprx, or he borough of the men of Kent. Before 
England was divided into counties, à conſiderable diſtrict, comprehending Wor- 
ceſterſhire, was known by the name Wiccia; and the inhabitants af that diſtrict in 
the time of Bede the hiſtorian, were called Wiccii. The name Wiccia is ſuppoſed 
to have been derived either from pic, a Saxon word, which ſignifies the winding 
reach of a river, and might have been applied to that tract of country bordering 
upon the Severn, or from. Wiches, an old Engliſh word, which fignifies ſalt or 
brine pits, with which this county in particular aboundss 


This city is a biſhop's ſee, and a county of itſelf. It is divided into ſeven 
wards, and is governed under a charter of king James the Firſt, by a mayor, ſix 
aldermen, a ſheriff, a recorder, a town clerk, twenty-four common-council men, 
and forty- eight aſſiſtants, two chamberlains, two coroners, a ſword-bearer, thir- 
teen "conſtables," and four ſerjeants at mace. The aldermen are juſtices of the 
peace, and are choſen out of the twenty-four common- council men; the ſherifls 
alſo are choſen, out of the common -· council men, and the two chamberlains out of 
the forty-eight aſſiſtants. | "EF Rl 33 n 


Worceſter is pleaſantly ſituated on the eaſtern bank of the Severn, which, 
though generally a rapid river, glides by this city very gently. The place lies 
low, uy was. formerly fortified by a caſtle and walls, with three gates and five 
watch towers, which were deſtroyed long ago. The ſtreets are broad and well. 
paved; and one ſtreet, called the Foregate-ftreet, is remarkably re and beau- 
tiful ; the houſes in general are pretty well built, and the public buildings make 
2 handſome appearance. | 74 


— 


Here is « cathedral, which though large, is no_very clegaoe. flruEture, Is is : 
394 feet long, 78 feet broad, and has a tower 162 feet. high, together with a 


chapel on the ſouth fide, which is 120 feet long, and of very curious workman- 
ſhip. In the middle of the choir of this cathedral, king John lies buried, be- 
tween two pious biſhops, as directed by his will. Prince Arthur, elder brother 
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to king Henry the Eighth, is interred in a neat little chapel belonging to this 
church; and here is a very fine monument, ſaid to be that of a counteſs of Saliſ- 
bury, of whom it is fabulouſly reported, that having dropped her garter as ſhe 
danced before king Edward the Third at Windſor, it gave occaſion to the inſti- 
tution of the order of the garter. | bels . 

This report ſeems to have ariſen from the figure of a garter incloſing a double 
roſe upon the tomb; but theſe effigies relate to the houſes of York and Lancaſ- 
ter, which divided the royal line long after the death of king Edward the Third. 
And it is generally believed, that the lady, whoſe memory this monument was 
deſigned to perpetuate, was a counteſs of Surry, and not of Saliſbury. Belong- 
ing to this cathedral is a handſome large circular room, the roof of which is ſup- 
ported by a pillar in the middle, and which is uſed for a library. 


Worceſter has alſo twelve pariſh churches, nine within the city, and three 
without. Of theſe churches, one dedicated to St. Nicholas, is a neat ſtructure; 
and another, called All Saints church, was built by a& of parliament in 1738. 
Here are two free ſchools, one of which was founded by king Henry the Eighth, 
and ſix charity ſchools, in which 110 boys are taught, and part of them cloath- 
ed. Here are alſo ſeven or eight hoſpitals ; one of them is a noble building, 
erected and endowed by Robert Berkley, Eſq; for twelve poor men: and this 
city has a work-houſe, which is a handſome ſtructure. | | oF 

Worceſter has an ancient guildhall, and a ſtone bridge over the, Severn, that 
was formerly adorned with an elegant old tower. Here is a good water-houſe 
and key, to which ſhips come up the Severn ; and by the navigation of that ri- 
ver, Worceſter. is rendered a flouriſhing city. One part of it is inhabited by 
the Welch, who ſpeak their own language; and the chief manufactures of it are 
broad cloath and gloves, 79 85 175 


At Hartlebury, near the city of Worceſter, is a palace belonging to the bi- 
ſhops of that ſee, called Hartlebury Caſtle. .It was originally built in the reign 
of Henry the Third, about the year 1268, but demoliſhed in the civil wars un- 
der Charles the Firſt, Hewever it was afterwards rebuilt at the expence of the 
biſhops of Worceſter, and. is now a beautiful ſeat. 4 


BEwol Ev, or BzaWLEY, was anciently called Beau lieu, a beautiful place, from 
its beautiful ſituation on the declivity of a hill, by the fide of the Severn. It 
is 122 miles diſtant from London, and ſent burgeſſes to parliament as early as the 
reign of Edward the Firſt, afrer which there was a long interruption, Edward 
the Fourth granted it great privileges both by land and fea, which were enlarg- 
ed by Henry the Seventh, and confirmed by Henry the Eighth., It was incor- 
pora ed by king James the Firſt, but a ſurrender of his charter was procured in 
the reign of Charles the Second; and in the reign of James the Second it was 
obliged, by the violence of the times, to accept. of another. In 1707, on a 
trial at law, the ſurrender in the time of 'Charles the Second was judged void, 
and a new charter was obtained of queen Anne, which confirmed the privileges 
of the charter of James the Firſt. In conſequence of this, two members were 
returned to parliament, and two returns made to the ſheriff of the county, one 
by the bailiff of the old corporation, and the other by, the bailiff of the new $ 

2 an 
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and a petition being lodged in behalf of the old corporation, it occaſioned de- 
bates in parliament, and another trial at law, which, after much expence; was 
determined in favour of the new charter, ſince which time, only one member is 
elected to parliament for this borough.” It is governed by a bailiff, twelve capi- 
tal burgeſſes, a recorder, a ſteward, a town clerk, and two ſerjeants at mace: 
The bailiff is a juſtice of the peace and the quorum, for the year he officiates 
and the ſucceeding year; and the recorder is alſo a juſtice of the peace. 


This is a populous thriving town, with only a chapel of eaſe to the pariſh church 
at Ribbesford, on the other fide of the ripen 8 it has a ſtone bridge. 
It is a place of conſiderable trade by means of the Severn, and has a ma- 
nufacture of Monmouth caps, bought up generally for the uſe of the Dutch 
ſailor s. | | | | 

BroMSOROVE is diſtant from London 118 miles. It was formerly a — 
and ſent members to parliament, and is now governed by a bailiff, a recorder, 
aldermen, and other officers. Here is a charity ſchool, founded by Sir Thomas 
Cook, for teaching and cloathing twelve boys, and putting them out appren- 
tices; and here are conſiderable manufactures both of linen and woollen cloths. - 


DrorTwicn, or Dux rwicn, is ſuppoſed to have taken its name from its ſale 


pits, which the Saxons called Wiches, and from its dirty ſituation upon the river 
Salwarp. It is diſtant from London gg miles, and is a corporate bailiwick, go- 
verned by a bailiff, a recorder, burgeſſes, and other officers. The bailiff and re- 
corder are both juſtices of the peace, and the bailiff is of the quorum; This 
town conſiſts of about 400 houſes, and has four churches. It is much enriched 
by its ſalt works; and ohh: 7 that ſalt was made here even before the Con- 
queſt, Now it is only made from the ſummer” to the winter ſolſtice, for fear of 
overſtocking the market. The proprietors of the fſalt-works are a corporation; 
none whois not a proprietor, can be a burgeſs of this town, nor vote in the 
election of the two members which it ſends to parliament. 13 


Evzsnhau, EvESHOLM, or Esa, is ſituated on the river Avon, at the diſt- 
ance of 95 miles from London, and is an ancient borough, that enjoys many pri- 
viteges, ſome by preſcription, and others by charters. It is governed under a 
charter of king James the Firſt, by a mayor, ſeven aldermen, twelve capital bur- 
geſſes, twenty-four aſſiſtants, a recorder, a chamberlain, and other officers, Four 
of the aldermen, and the mayor, for the time being, are juſtices of the peace, 
and of oyer and terminer and gaol delivery, for all offences committed within the 
juriſdiction of the borough, except high treaſon; and the corporation has power 
to try and execute felons within the borough. x 


Here are two pariſh churches; and at Bengworth, a village on the other ſide 
of the river, but included in the juriſdiction of Eveſham, there is another. The 
bells belonging to both the churches within the town, are put up in an old ſe- 
parate tower, 1 by an abbat of this place. Here are alſo a grammar ſchool 
and a charity ſchool, maintained by a legacy of one thouſand pounds, left for 
this purpoſe by Mr. Deacle, late a woollen draper in London. Eveſham has a 
bridge over the river Avon, a conſiderable manufacture of woollen ſtockings, and 


com- 
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commands a beautiful proſpect of that fine and ſpacious valley, called from 
this town the Vale of Eſam. | Fitne u adept 
KeDeamansTER ſtands the eaſtern bank of the river Stour, at the diſ- 
tance of 128 miles from London. It was anciently a borough, and ſent members 
to parliament, and is now by a bailiff, twelve capital burgeſſes, twenty- 
five common-council men, and other officers, It is a well built town, cantain- 
ing about five or fix hundred houſes: it has a handſome church, two good free 
ſchools, a charity ſchool, two alms-houſes, and a town hall; and carries on a 
confiderable trade in the manufacture of cloth, and linſeꝝ - woolſey and other 


Paxs non derives its name from the Saxon word Penircopan, which refers to 
the great number of pear trees that grow in this 3 Parſhore ſtands 
upon «the bank of the river Avon, at the diſtance of ro2 miles from London, in 
the road from that city to Worceſter. It is a pretty large old town, containing 
about 300 houſes, with two pariſh churches, and has a manufacture of ſtock- 


ings. a 
SHIPTON UPON STOWER probably derives its name from a great ſheep market 


which is (aid to have been formerly held in this place, and from its up- 
on the Stoure, or Stower, « river of Warwickſhire, It is 75 miles from London, 


* 


and is a {mall town, but has a very large market. 


STURBRIDGE is ſo called from a ſtone Fridge at this place, over another river 
called the Star. Sturbridge is governed by a bailiff and other officers, and is 
diſtant from London 128 miles. It is a well built town, with a church, a good 
free ſchool, together with à library, and ſome meeting houſes of proteſtant dil- 
ſenters. This place is much enriched by iren and glaſs works; and here are no 
teſs than nine or ten glaſs-houſes, where all ſorts of glaſs-work are made in great 
quantities. It is alſo famous for the making of crucibles, the clay in this neigh- 


- bourhood being the beſt adapted to that manufacture of any in England. 


Salt Springs. 


TzenBuRy probably derived its name from its ſituation upon the river Teme. 
It is diſtant from London 128 miles, and 1s a large populous well built town. 


Ur rox is diſtant from London 101 miles. It is ſituated on the Severn, over 
which it has a bridge. It has alſo a harbour for barges, and a charity ſchool for 
ſixteen girls. | 


tC DU KNIGHTS 


The only natural curioſities in this county are its ſprings. Many ſalt ſprings 
have been diſcovered in Worceſterſhire, belies . roitwich 4 of "42.4 
ny falt ſprings about that place, three pits only are made uſe of; theſe afford the 
ſalteſt brine; and one of theſe pits yields as much brine in twenty-four hours, as 
will produce 450 buſhels of ſalt: but what is moſt remarkable, is, that ſprings of 
freſh water riſe in ſome places almoſt contiguous to the ſalt ſprings; and that ſe- 


veral {alt ſprings iſſue out in the very channel of the river Salwarp at this place. 
| 5 I On 
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On ͤMalvern Hills, ſouth-weſt of Upton, upon the borders of Herefordſhire, Medicinal 
are two medicinal ſprings, called Holy Wells, one of which is recorntmended for ſpring-. 
many diſorders of the eyes, and the other for tancers. | nn | 


| Abbercon, near Parſhore, is famous for a medicinal ſpring of the ſame ns 
ture with the waters at in Surry, and by many thought not inferior. 


On Harrow-hill, north-eaſt of Eveſham, is another fprihg, ſaid to be of great 
uſe in diſorders of the eyes. This water appears to be of a ſoft balſamic nature; 
— yet it is manifeſt from the mols growing about it, that it has a petrifying 
quality. a 

A tempeſt happened not two hundred ears ago, which blew down near a thou- A grit tem 
ſand very tall oak trees in the foreſt of Wire, in this county, Pe. 


Of che biſhops of Wotceſter, who are reckoned upwards of a hundred in fuc- Rminent bi- 
ceſlion, it is ſaid that there has been one pope, four ſaints, ſeven lord high chan» ſhops of Wor- 
cellors, eleven archbiſhops, two lord treaſurers, one lord prefident XY Wales, ceſter. 
and one vice-preſident. f 

AN TI GUI T IR 

Worceſterſhire was in the time of the Romans part of the diſtri inhabited by ,,..... f. 

the Cornavii, of whom mention has been made in the account of the antiquities habjtans. 


of Cheſhire. Under the Saxons it conſtituted part of the kingdom of Mercia, 
and was a ſubdiviſion of that kingdom, known by the name of Wiccia. 


Dorn, a. village of this county, near Campden in Gloceſterſhire, was a Roman Roman anti- 
city; many foundations of ancient buildings have been diſcovered here; the tra- quities. 
ces of ſtreets are {till diſcernable ; Roman and Britiſh coins have frequently been 
dug up, and the Roman Foſſeway paſſes through it. * | 


| Worceſter was a Roman city, called Branonium by Antoninus, and Branogenium 
by Ptolemy ; and from the Roman names is derived Caer Yraxgon, the Welch 

name of the city of Worceſter at this day. This is one of the cities ſuppoſed to 
have been built by the Romans, for curbing the Britons who dwelt beyond the 
Severn. Near the cathedral is ſtill to be ſeen the. ground-plot of a caſtle, built 
by Urſus, ſheriff of Worceſterſhire, in the time of William the Conqueror. 


* 


Upton appears to have been a Roman town, by the great number of Roman 
coins that have been frequently found there. | | 


In a garden on the ſouth fide of Worceſter, the bones of ſome perſons, ln 1 
here at the battle of Worceſter, fought in 1651, between king Charles the Se- other amiqui- 
cond and Cromwell, have been dug up: ties. 


At Kemſey, on the Severn, ſouth of Worceſter, are ſome remains of a ſquare 
camp, with ſingle, but high ramparts. Here was anciently a noble palace be- 
Vor. II. 5 2 2 | | longing. 


* 
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longing to the biſhops af Worceſter, built before the time of William the Con” 


queror. 


Upon Malvern Hills there is a large ditch, which is reckoned an admirable an 


tiquity, and is ſaid to have been cut by Gilbert de la Clare, earl of Gloceſter, 


about the time of Henry the Fhird, to part his lands on the eaſt fide of theſt 
hills from thoſe belonging to the county of Hereford, on the weſt ſide. 


At Blockley, a village of this county, near Campden in Glocefterſhire, there 
was anciently a palace Belonging to- the biſhops of Worceſter. | 21 356{ 0G 


On the top of. a hill called Woodbury. Hill, near the river Teme, and not far- 


on Tenbury, is an old entrenchment, commonly called? Owen Glendowr's. 


Near Bewdley king Henry the Seventh built a palace for his ſon, Prince Ar- 
thur, called Tickenhall Palace, which was. deſtroyed in the civil: war under 
Charles the Firſt: * LEY | 4 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES: 
At Worceſter. king Ethelred, in the year 680, founded. an epiſcopal a with 
a chapter of ſecular clerks, in a church dedicated to St. Peter. Before M year 


64, a new cathedral was founded, by biſhop Ofwald in the church-yard of 'Se. 
Peters, dedicated to the Virgin , Mary, in which was ſettled a prior and monks 


of the Benedictine order, who were removed by biſhop Wolſtan to a new and 


a larger monaſtery, which he built, for them in 1088. About the time of the 


| ſuppreſſion here were about fifty yo ern x were endowed with revennes rated 


at 13861. 128. 10d. per annum; and molt of theſe revenues were applied by king 
Henry the Eighth towards the endowment of a dean, ten prebendaries, ten minor 


canons, ten lay clerks, ten choriſters, forty ſcholars, two ſchoolmaſters, and other 
members. $6 


In the ſouth-eaſt part of this city was an ancient hoſpital, dedicated to St Wpl⸗ 
ſtan, for the maintenance of two chaplains, five poor men, and two poor women, 
which was valued upon the ſuppreſſion at 79 l. 12's. 6d. per annum. ON 


In the north ſuburb was another hoſpital, dedicated to St. Oſwald: 'It-was 
founded before the year 1268, for a maſter and brethren, and was valued on the 
diſſolution at 141. 14 8. 4d. per annum. . | 


Without the city was a houſe of Grey friars, founded before the year 1268, 
by one of the earls of Warwick. | 


Here was a convent of Friars de poenitentia- Jeſu, founded about the end of 
the reign of king Henry the Third. 


f 


In the north part of this city was a houſe of Black friars. 8 


WORCESTERSHITR R. 


At Parſhore, Oſwald, 8 king of Mercia, in 689 is ſaid to 
have founded a convent of ſecular clerks, which in 984 became an abbey of 
Benedictine monks, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and the apoſtles Peter and 
Paul, but afterwards to St. Eadburgh. Upon the diſſolution it was rated 
at 6431. 48. 5 d. per wm... RN 


In the year 691, king Ethelred gave the town of Fladbury, on the north-weft 
ſide of Eveſham, to Oſtforus, the biſhop of Worceſter, upon which he placed 
here a ſociety of religious perſons, ſubordinate to the church of Worceſter, in the 
poſſeſſion of which church this place ſtill continus. 


At Whittington, near /Worceſter, Oſhere, viceroy, lord lieutenant or earl of 
Worceſterſhire, about the end of the ſeventh _— founded a monaſtery, which 
ſeems to have continued till the year 774, after which the eſtates of this monaſ- 
tery came to the church of Worceſter, and were part'of the endowment of the 
leroy ral bet 't bs Reds ee Bren th 
At Eveſham, Egwin, the third 1 Worceſter, in 701, built and endow- 
ed an abbey, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, for Benedictine monks, who had 
revenues upon the diſſolution valued at 11831. 128. gd. per annum. 


- 


a after to the church of Worceſter. * 


At Bredon, ſouth of Parſhore, Ethelbald, king of Mercia, before the year 716 
ſeems to have founded a monaſtery, which before the conqueſt became part of 
the poſſeſſions of the church of Worceſter. $7.5 3 HOES —_ 


At Cleve, north-eaſt of Eveſham, there was an ancient monaſtery, dedicated to 
St. Michael the archangel, before the year 790 5 but it ſeems to have been an- 
nexed to the church of Worceſter before 888. | 


At Kemſey was another monaſtery before the year 799, which was united to 
the church of Worceſter. * 5205 


Somewhere in this county, near the Severn, chere was a monaſtery about the 
year 770, called Bitumæum, which was given to the church of Worceſter about 
the year 800. | | , e 2h ea 
At Blockley chere was a monaſtery about the year 855, given te the church 
of Worceſter. . una 

At Great Malvern, near Upton, king Edward the Confeſſor founded an her- 
mitage, or ſome kind of religious houſe, for ſeculars, which afterwards became a 


cell of monks to Weſtminſter Abbey. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
valued upon the diſſolution at 308 I. 18. 5d. per annum. 


At Wick, near Parſhore, Peter de Corbezon, alias Studley, about the end of 
the reign of king Henry the Firſt, founded a priory of Auguſtine canons, which 
ſome time afterwards were removed to Studley, in Warwickſhire, 

L 2 2 | Ar 


king Aethilbalt, in 736, founded n monaſtery, the eſtates f 
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At Bordeſtey, near Bromſgrove, upon the borders of Warwickſhire Maud, 
the empreſs, ia 1138. founded a Ciftertian abbey, dedicated. to the Virgin Mary, 
and endowed. at the ſuppraſſion with 388.1, 98. 10 d. a-year.. 9 R156 


At Aſtley, about fix miles from Worceſter, Ralph de Todeni, before the yea 
1160, founded an alien priory of Benedictine monks, ſubordinate to the abbey af 
St. Taurinus, near Ebroix in Normandy ; bat in the reign of Edward the Fourth: 
this priory was annexed to the college at Weſtbury in. Gloceſterſbire T | 


At Little Malvern, near Upton, two brothers, Joceline and. Edred; in 1171 
founded a Benedictine priory, dedicated to St. Giles. It was a cell to the mo- 
naſtery at Worceſter, and at the time of the ſuppreſſion had a. prior and. ſeven 
monks, who had a yearly income: valued at 98L 108. 9d. N 


At Weſtwood, near Droitwich, Euſtachia de Say, and her ſon, Oſbert Fitz 
Hugh, in the time of king Henry the Second, founded an alien priory, cell to 
the abbey of Font Ebrold, or Fontevrauld, in Normandy. It was dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, had ſix nuns of the order of Fontevrauld, with annual revenues 
rated upon the ſuppreſſion at 781..8s. 10 d. | | 


At Cockhill, near Aulceſter in Warwickſhire, Iſabella, counteſs-of Warwick, 
about the year 1260, is ſaid to have founded a. nunnery for. a priorefs and ix: 
White nuns, who had revenues upon the ſuppreſſion valued at gg I. 98. 3 d. per 


annum. 


At Dodford,. two miles weſt of Bromſgrove, was a ſmall priory of Premonſtra · 
tenſian canons, dedicated to. the Virgin Mary, as old as the reign of king. John,, 
and valued upon the diſſolution at 71. per. annum. 


At Whiſton, near Worceſter, . was a.priory of ſeven or eight white nuns, found 
ed by a biſhop of Worceſter, before the year 1255, and valued upon the ſuppreſ-- 


At Elmley, ſouth-weſt of Eveſham, there was anciently a caſtle, in which-Guy» 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, in the reign of Edward the Second, founded- a: 
college or large chantry, for eight prieſts, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 


At Droitwich was a free chapel or. hoſpital, conſiſting of a. maſter and ſome 
r brethren, dedicated to St. Mary, and under the government of the priory 


at Worceſter. Its lands on the ſuppreſſion were valued at 211. 118. 8 d. per- 


annum. 


At Wick, near Droitwich, was an houſe of Friars Heremites, of the order of 
St. Auſtin, founded before the fourth year of Edward the Third... , 


N E M- 


WORCESTERSH IR E. . un 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for dis COUNTY.. 


This county ſends. nine members to parliament : two knights of the ſhire, two 
members for the city of Worceſter, . two. for the borough of Eveſham, two 
Droitwich, and one for Bewdley.. - | 
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18 county took its name from the eity of York. 


' 


BOUNDARIES, EXTENT and SITUATION: . 


Lorkſhire is bounded by the counties of Durham and Weſtmoreland on the 
north, by Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſhire, and Lincolnſhire on the ſouth, by Lan- 
caſhire and Cheſhire on the weſt, and by the German ocean on the eaſt. It is by 
much the largeſt county in England, and extends 114 miles in length, 80 miles ir- 
breadth, and 1s 360 miles in circumference ; the city of York, which ſtands nearly: 
in the middle of the county, is 192 miles north · north · weſt of London. * 


„ r 
This county is watered by many rivers, the chief of which are the Don, 


the Calder, the Are, the Wharfe, the Nidd, the Ure, the Swale, the Ouſe, the“ 
Derwent, the Hull, the Humber, the Ribble, and the Tees. 


The” 


"* UH 3 „ 

The name Don, or Dune, is ſuppoſed to be a variation of the Britiſh-word Dan, 
which ſignifies a deep channel, ſuch as this river runs in: it riſes near the borders 
of Cheſhire, not far from Barneſley, a market town, and running ſouth-eaſt to 
Sheffield, another market town, it directs its courſe north-eaſt, through Rother. 


ham, Doncaſter and Thorn, all market towns, and falls into the Are at Snath, 
another market town of this county. | 


The Calder riſes in Lancaſhire, and Tunning eaſtward, falls into the Are about 
Ave miles north-eaſt of the market town called "Wakefield. | 


The name of the Are is l to =, a ſmall variation of the Britiſh wit | 
which ſignifies. ow or gentle, and might well be applied to this river, which ſcarce 
appears to have any motion. It riſes at the bottom of a high hl, called Penni- 
gent, near Settle, a market town not far from the anden of Laticaſhire, and 


running eaſt by Leeds, Pontefract, and K three market towns, and 3 
Joined by the Don and the Calder, falls into Ouſe, not far from Snath. 2 


The Wharfe, or Wherfe, is ſo called by a variation of the Saxon name 
which is derived from the Britiſh word Guer, ſwift, on account of the rapidity * 
its ſtream, It riſes in a wild ſtony tract, called Craven Hills, north of Penni 4 
Hill, and running almoſt parallel to the river Are, and paſſing through Werthe 


— 2 Tadcaſter, two market towns, falls 1 into the river Ouſe ſouth-eaſt of Tad 
er. 


The Nidd riſes alſo among the Craven Hills, and running nearly parallel to 


the Wharfe, and paſſing by Ripley and Knareſborough, two market towns, falls 
into the Swale, a few miles eaſt of Knareſborough. 


The Ure, Eure, Yore, or York, riſes in a mountainous tract on the borders of 
Weſtmoreland, not 'far weſt of Altcrig, a market town, and running ſouth-eaſt, 


and paſſing by Midlam, Maſham, Rippon, and Burrowbridge, market towns, 
Joins the Swale near Burrowbridge. 


The name of the Swale is ſaid to be ancient Britiſh or Saxon, and to Gignify 
 ſwifineſs. It riſes near the ſpring of the Ure, and runs, with a rapid ſtream, 
ſouth-eaſt, through a tract of country to which it gives the name of Swaledale, to 
Richmond, a eonſiderable borough-town, near which it falls, with great violence, 
down ſome rocks, and forms a cataract: from hence it continues its courſe ſouth- 
eaſt, and being joined by the Ure, and other rivers, the united ſtream is called 
the Ure, till it arrives at the city of York, where receiving a ſmall-ſtream called 


the Oufe, it takes that name, and running eaſtward, falls into be Humber, not 
far from- Howdea, a market town. 


The Derwent riſes not far from Whitby, a market town upon the coaſt of the 


German ocean, and running ſouth by Malton, a borough town, falls into the Ouſe 
near Howden. | 


The Hull riſes in a wild part of the county, called York Wold, near Kilham,; a 
market town, and running ſouth by r borough town, falls into the 
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The Humber is ſuppoſed to derive nee Hoch the Britiſh word ber, en 


ſignifies the mouth of a river, becauſe, all the rivers. already mentioned fall ＋ it, 
together with the Trent, from Lincolnſhire, It is indeed an æſtua e many 
rivers,” and the largeſt in Britain. It is called Humber, from the confſux of the 
Ouſe and Trent to its mouth, where it falls into the German ocean; eaſt of Pa- 


trington, a market town. The Humber being properly an arm of the ſea, 1 


larly ebbs and flows, and at ebb, in diſcharging its own waters, together. wi 
that of the ocean, it flows with prodigious — and a roaring noſe. h 
reflux is called the W to ſu W GC <4 
with I: 


The. Ribble riſes: among thi Craven hills, * running ſouth by Settle, 24 
Giſborn, two market towns, P into Lancaſhire, not far ſouth of Gilbord, * 


The Tees ſeparates this county from the biſhopric of Durham, and has been de- | 


ſcribed among the rivers of the county of Durham. 


The leſs conſiderable rivers of this cou nty are * Waſhbiook, the Cock, the 
Rother, the Idle, the Went, the Hebden, the . Hyde, the Kebeck, the Yo 
the a the Gret, and the F oulneſs. x | 


ID I N 8 S. 


As the air, "Gil; and productions of this . -eoviry;: are different 1 in differen 
parts, it is neceſſury to anticipate its general diviſion into three parts, called Ridin 
The name Riding is only a corruption of the original Saxon name Spupwix; which 


was applied to the third part of a wince or county; and the diviſion into 


ridings, though now. peculiar to York ire, was, before the Conqueſt, common 
to ſeveral other counties in the north of England. The ridings of this county, 
each of which is as large as moſt ſhires, are diſtinguiſhed by the names of the 
Weſt Riding, the Eaſt Riding, and the North Riding. The Weſt Riding is 
bounded by the river Ouſe on the eaſt, which ſeparates it from the Eaſt Riding, 
and by the Ute on the north, which it from the North. 7 and the 
Eaſt and North Ridings are ſeparated by the Derwent. „ 


The air in the Weſt Riding i is ſharper, but healthier chan i in \ either of the Ik 
two ridings. The ſoil on the weſtern fide of this diviſion is hilly:and ſtony, and 
conſequently not very fruitful, but the intermediate vallies afford plenty. of good. 
meadow and 7 ＋ ground; and on the fide of this riding, next the river Ouſe, 
the ſoil is roducing wheat and barley, though not in ſuch abundance as 
oats, which are "cultivated with- ſucceſs in the moſt barren parts of this diſtrict, 
The Weſt Riding is famous for fine horſes, * and other cattle; and there 


are ſome trees, natives of this riding, which are ſeldom found wild in any other 


part of England, particularly the fir, the yew, and the cheſnut. Sherborn, a 
market town, is remarkable for fine cherries; and this. riding abounds with par 2 
and chaces; it contains alſo many mines of pit-cgal and jet. At Tadcafter, a 


N | Aa # marker 
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market town, there is a lime quarry ; and at Sherborn a ſort of ſtone is dug up 


which is ſoft when newly taken out of the ground, but when expoſed to the wea- 
ther, becomes very hard and durable, In many parts of this riding there are 
alſo 'miges of ſtone, which being calcined, is after certain preparations by a pe- 
culiar proceſs, made into alum. «<_ * | | PL 


The chief manufactutes of the Weſt Riding are cloth and iron wares; und 
this riding is remarkable for. curing legs of pork into hams, like thoſe of Weſt- 


phalia. 


The Eaſt Riding is the leaſt of the three, and the air here, on account of the 
neighbourhood of the German ocean, and the great æſtuary of the Humber, is 
leſs pure and healthy; yet on the hilly parts, towards the north ·weſt, in a large 
tract called York Woulds, the air is but little affected by either of theſe waters; 
the ſoil, however, in general, is dry, ſandy, and barren, yet the ſea-coaſt and 
vallies are fruitful, and the Woulds produce ſome corn, and feed great numbers 
of black cattle, horſes and ſheep; and the wool of the ſheep is equal to any in 
England. This diviſion yie lenty of wood, pit-coal, turf, jet and alum 
ſtones ; and the inhabitants are well provided with ſea and river fiſh.” +...» +, | 


Its principal manufacture is cloth. "8 44. e Sanus ut hgh es 


The North Riding is the northern boundary of the other two; and the air here 
is colder and purer than in either of them: the eaſtern part of this riding, to= . 
wards the ocean, is called Blackmoor, and conſiſts of a hilly, rocky, and woody 
country; and the north-weſt part, called Richmondſhire, from Richmond; a. 
borough town, the capital of the diſtrict, conſiſts of one continued eminence, or 
ridge of rocks, and vaſt mountains, the ſides of which yield good grak, and the 
vallies at the bottom are very. fruitful; the hills feed deer of a very large ſize; and 
goats; and contain mines of, lead, copper, alum ſtone and coal, but the coat 
and alum mines only are wrought. Swaledale abounds with fine paſture; and 
Wenteſdale, watered by the Ure, is a rich fruitful valley, abounding with wood; 
and ſtocked with vaſt herds of cattle. Towards. the ſea-coaſt are found great 
quantities of jet, and at Eggleſton,” north-weſt. of Richmond, there is 4 fine 
uarry of marble. The ſea near this coaſt ſwarms with herring,” in the herring 
Talon and large turbots, and great variety of other fiſh, are alſo caught here; 
the rivers abound with all ſorts of freſh water fiſh,” and the Ure is- remarkable for 
cray-fiſh. Xe 5 | | 


The chief manufactures of this riding are cloths, ſtockings, and alum. 
CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS: + 


The ridings of this county are ſubdivided into twenty-ſix wapentakes, _ _ 


dreds, of which the Weſt Riding contains ten, the Eaſt Riding four, and 'the- 


North Riding twelve. Yorkſhire has only one city, but contains 54 market 


towns; it lies in the province of York, and dioceſe of York, except Richmond 
ſhire, which belongs to the dioceſe of Cheſter; and it contains 563-pariſhes, 
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r and 'MARKET:TOWNS. 


The city is Tork, and the market towns are Aberforth, Aldborough, Barne- 
ey, Bautre; Bradforth, Burrowbridge, Doncaſter, Giſborn, Halifax, Huther- 
field, Knareſborough, . Leeds, Otley, Pontefraft, Ripley, Rippon, ram, 
Selby, Settle, Sheffield, Sherborn, Skipton, Snath, SF aleatter Thorn, -Tick- 
hall, Wakefield, and Wetherby, in the Welt Riding. Beverley, Bridlington, 
Headon, Hornſey, Hoden, Kilham, Kingſton ee Hull, Patrington, Pock- 
lington, obo, in the Kaſt Riding; and North Allerton, Aſkrig, Bedall, 
Giſborough, Helmeſley, Kirkby-Moreſide, Malton, Maſham, Midlam, Picker- 
ing. Richmond, Scarborough, Stokeſley, Thruſk, Whitby, and Yarum, in the 
North Riding n 21 . N. £11 & +8 1 · N Artis} 34 pT * 1 = 


| The city of : Your, ſtanding on a point where the boundaries of the three 


Riding. The name York is a corruption or contraction names 
Euop-pic and SO pic, which were derived from Eboracum, the Roman or Bri- 
tiſh name of this city, which is by ſome ſuppoſed to have been given it from 
Ebraucys, @ Britiſh king, who is ſaid to have been its founder; but the moſt ge- 
neral opinion is, that it was called Eboracum, from the river Ure, which, in 
conjunction with the rivers already mentioned, runs through it, from notth to 


och! 1 41% SO 22507 ; 
COMES Th $2879 OG EG) OED jo 747 4 A 0 L239} 
This city is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and has been generally reckoned, next to 


London, the chief city in but though it 

Briſtol is grœatly ſuperior in — number of houſes and inhabitants, in wealth and 
trade. Several pathamevts, however, bave been held in this city, in the reigns 
of Edward the Firſt and Second; and king Henry the Eighth eſtahliſhed a coun; 
cil or ſenate here, not unlike the parliaments of France, which took cognizance 
of all cauſes in the north of England, and determined them according to the laws 


of equity. King Richard the Firſt, granted it; the privilege of a mayor, upon 


whom king Richard the Second beſtowed the title of lord, an honour not enjoyed 
Ty he ln gre of ay get jo Eg, e a 


Ridings meet, and being alſo a county of itſelf, belongs properly to neither 
N 


it exceeds Rriſtol- in extent, yet 


105 


Pork is à county of itſelf, incorporated by king Richard the Second, with's 4 


juriſdiction over thirty-ſix villages and hamlets in the neighbourhood, called the 
liberty of Anſty. It is governed by a lord mayor, twelve aldermen in the com- 
miſſion of the peace, two ſheriffs, twenty-four prime common- council men, eight 
chamberlains, ſeventy-two common- council men, a recorder, a town-clerk, 

ſword- bearer, and a common ſerjeant. The city is divided into four wards: and 
the lord mayor and aldermen have the conſervency of the rivers Ouſe, Humber, 
Wharfe, Derwent, Are, and Don, within certain limits; and the repreſentatives 


of this city in parliament have a right to ſit upon the privy counſellors bench, next 


to the citizens of London, a privilege which the repreſentatives of both cities claim 
on the firſt day of the meeting of every new parliament. 


The city of York is pleaſantly ſituated in a large plain, in a fruitful ſoil and a 
healthy air. It is ſurrounded with walls, and has four large well built gates, and 
five poſterns ; the houſes are generally old, and built of timber; it had formerly 


Aa a 2 | forty- | 
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forty-one pariſh churches, and ſeventeen chapels, beſides a cathedral; but the 


pariſhes are now reduced to twenty-eight, and the pariſh churches in uſe are no 
more than ſeventeen, | 


= * 


The cathedral having been burnt down in the reign of king Stephen, the pre- 


ſent fabric was begun in the reign of king Edward the Firſt, and is by ſome 
thought to be the fineſt Gothic building in England. It extends in length 525 
feet, in, breadth 110 feet, and in height 99 feet. The length of the croſs iſles is 
222 feet; the nave, the biggeſt of any, except that of St. Peter's church at 
Rome, is four feet and a half wider, and eleven feet higher, than that of St. Paul's 
cathedral at London. At the weſt end are two towers, connected and * yore 
by an arch, which forms the weſt entrance, and is reckoned the thic - 
arch in Europe. In the ſouth tower, on the weſt fide, is a mw al of twelve * 
bells, the tenor weighing fifty-nine hundred weight. At the ſouth end of the 
church there is a circular window, called the Marigold window, from the glaſs 
being ſtained of the colour of Marigold flowers. And at the north end is a very 
large painted window, faid to have been erected at the expence of five maiden ſiſters. 
The other windows are exquiſitely painted with ſcripture hiſtory. The front of 
the choir is adorned with ſtatues of all the kings of England, from William the 
Conqueror to Henry the Sixth; and here are thirty-two ſtalls, all of fine marble, 
with pillars, each conſiſting of one piece of alabaſter. / 


This cathedral has a chapter-houſe, which is reckoned one of the neateſt Gothic 
ſtructures in England. It is of an oftagon form, ſixty-three feet in diameter, 
without any pillar to ſupport the roof, which refts upon one pin placed in the 
center, The windows are finely painted and finiſhed, with an ok at the top; and. 
within is the following barbarous verſe, in gilt letters, which ſhews the high con- 
ception entertained of the excellence of this ſtructure, by thoſe who lived at the 


time when it was erected. | 


Ut roſa flos florum, fic eft domus iſta domorum. 


Of the pariſh churches three only are remarkable. Alhallow's church, a Go- 
thie ſtructure, has the moſt magnificent ſteeple in England; St. Mary's church 
has a ſteeple in the form of a pyramid, which is much admired; St. Ma t's 
church has a ſteeple like St. Mary's, and a magnificent porch, on the top of which 
is a crucifixion cut in ſtone, © + | r 


York has two charity fchools, one for ſixty boys, the other for twenty girls, all 
taught and cloathed, and an infirmary lately erected. | | 


William the Conqueror built a caſtle here, which was repaired in 1701, and is 
now the place where the aſſizes are held; part of it is alſo uſed for a priſon: It 
has a handſome chapel, with a good ſtipend for a preacher, and a gift of a large 
loaf of fine bread to every debtor that attends the ſervice; the wards are all kept 
clean; the very felons are allowed beds; and there is an mfirmary ſeparated from 
the common priſon, where the ſick are properly attended. | | . 


This city has a ſtone bridge of five arches over the river Ouſe the center arch 
is 81 feet wide and 51 feet high; and the bridge is ſo crowded with — 


YORK SH 1K K 
that it looks like a ſtreet. Among theſe buildings are a guildhall, or great coun- 


cil-chamber, a record office, — chequer, a bui »g is wh the grills cours 
are held, and two city priſons for debtors and felons, 


A handſome manſion-houſe for the lord mayor was erected here in 1728 and 
the archiepiſcopal 
dean and prebendaries, makes a noble appearance. Near the cathedral is alſo an 
aſſembly- room for the nobility and gentry, which was deſigned by the late earl of 
Burlington, and erected by ſubſcription. The hall of this aſſembly- room is 12 
feet long, 40 feet broad, and i ala ards of 40 feet high, and communicates 52 
the ball room, which is 66 feet Jong, 22 feet high, and as many broad; but the 
hall is reckoned the fineſt built room in the TI except the banqueting - 
houſe at Whitehall in London. 4 


This city has two market-houſes, one of which is a curious piece of archite&ure, 
—— by twelve pillars of the Tuben order; and the other is built much in the 
manner of — 2 at Cheſter. 


140 5 


Here was lately eſtabliſned a 8 of cotton, which is now brought = | 


very great n. and turns to good account. 


Veſſels of about ſeventy tons burden come up the river. to this city, which, on 
account of the plenty and cheapneſs of proviſions, is very much frequented by 
perſons of ſmall fortunes from all parts of the kingdom; and here are PAYS: 


femblies, balls,. «nd ae of ee almoſt every night. 


Am or Anton, * A ſmall inconiiderable. town, near he, river . 


Cock, at the diſtance of 210 miles from London. 


ALDBOROUGH, or OLDBOROUGH, is diſtant from London 168 miles, ms is, as 


its name im an ancient borough, with a good church, ſituated on the bank 
of the river It was the Ifurum Brigantum of the Romans, and except the 
remains of antiquity found in it, contains nothing worlly of note. ' © ©} a 
ArlIIRrox is ſo called by a variation or corruption of the Saxon name Galpe n- 
run; it s alſo called Nox rn ALLERTON, to diſtinguiſn it from ſeveral other 
towns in this county of the ſame name. It 18 22 — — from London, and is an- 
ancient borough e by a bailiff, deputed life by the biſhop of Dur- 
ham, which bal or his 4 — at the election of its members for par- 
liament. This town lies upon t 2 of à ſmall river, called the Wiſke, in the. / 
road from London to Berwick, and conſiſts of only one ſtreet, which is half a 
mile long, and well built. It has a good market for cattle and corn, and a fair 
for cattle, the moſt frequented of any in W and the malt. remarkable for 
large fat oxen. ' Je 3: | 75 
ASKR1@ is diſtant from London 175 miles, and is a nll obſcure won; in % N 
Note. 1411 444 


BARNESLEY, called allo Back BARNESLEY, is diſtant from W A . 


which ſtands near the cathedral, with houſes for the | 


ed under a charter of queen Elizabeth, by a mayor, a recorder, twelve al 


, 


miles, and is ſituated on the ſide of a hill, It is well built of ſtone, is about 
five furlongs in length, and has a conſiderable trade in wire, and ſtcel and iron 


Ware. | all 


BauTRE is 147 miles diſtant from London, upon the bank of the river Idle, 
and is a great thoroughfare in the poſt road from London to Scotland. It is well 
provided with inns, and has a great trade in millſtones, grindſtones, lead and iron, 
which are conveyed hither by the river from Derbyſhire. - 0 8 


BEeDALL is diſtant 252 miles from London, and has a charity ſchool, and a 
living worth 500 1. per annum. It is reckoned, that in the neighbourhood of this 
town are bred the beſt hunting and road horſes in the world. | . 


BEVERLEY is ſo called by a very ſmall variation of the Saxon name Beuen - lega, 
a lake of beavers, with which the river Hull, in the neighbourhood of this place, is 
faid formerly to have abounded. | ak *. 

Beverley is diſtant from London 179 miles, and is an ancient borough, F 

rmen 

and other officers, whoſe juriſdiction is ſaid to extend over a hundred neighbour- 
ing towns, beſides ſeveral other towns in a large diſtrict included between the 
Humber and the ſea, called Holderneſs. The ſeſſions for the Eaſt Riding are 
always held here, and a court of record is * called the provoſt's court, in 
which all cauſes may be tried that ariſe within the liberties of the town, except 
titles to land. This corporation is ſaid to have a power in criminal matters, 
though at preſent it is not exerted; and here is an office for the public regiſter of 
all deeds and wills that affect any lands in the Eaſt Riding, purſuant to an act of 
parliament in 1708. i | —— 2 


* 
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Beverley ſtanding at fome diſtance from the river Hull, had anciently a channel 
fix furlongs in length, cut from that river to the town, for the conveyance of 
boats and barges; which channel, in 1727, was, by act of parliament, rendered 
deeper and wider, for veſſels of a larger burden. The town is above a mile long, 
and the ſtreets are ſpacious and well paved. It had formerly four pariſh churches, 
which are now reduced to two, St. John's and St. Mary's, reckoned, the fineſt and 


largeſt parochial churches in England. St. John's was formerly a collegiate 


church, founded by king Athelſtan; it was repaired in the reign of king George 
the Firſt, and Sir Michael Wharton left by will 45001. as a perpetual fund to 
keep it in repair. The length of this church from eaſt to weſt, is 3 34 feet, the 
breadth of the tranſept, from north to ſouth, 168 feet, and that of the nave and 
fide iſles 64 feet 3 inches. It is remarkable, that the north wall of the great croſs: 
iſle, which declined about three feet and a half from the perpendicular, was re- 
ſtored by an engine contrived by Mr. Thornton of York. Over the altar of this 
church is a magnificent wooden arch, curiouſly cut, and ſupported by eight fluted. 
columns of the Corinthian order. There is alſo an altar-table, of one entire piece 
of white marble, finely poliſhed. The ſkreen berween the choir and the nave has 
been _—_ rebuilt in the Gothic manner, and is one of the principal ornaments of 
the churc £7 


This 
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This town, has a free ſchool, which is improved by two fellowſhips, fix ſcholar- 


s, and three exhibitions to St. John's co in Cambridge; alſo a charit 
heal, a workhouſe, and ſeven ouſes. college ah J 


Near St. John's church is a ſpacious building, called Hall-Garth, in which the 
ſeſſions, and the provoſts court are held. Here is a common gal, which was 
lately rebuilt, and a-market place, containing four acres of ground, and adorned: 
with a beautiful croſs, ſupported by eight yh: in each of one entire ſtone, 
erocipd a tho. dba of Sir Charles Hotham and Sir Michael Wharton. 


Here was forwerly a cloth mavraluSace; but the principal manufatures of this 


town at preſent are malt, tanned leather, and bone-lace, in which it carries on a. 
eonſiderable trade; and being fituated in a fine ſporting country, it is the con- 
ſtant reſort of good company, — the reſidence of many genteel people of ſmall. 
fortune, who live here in great elegance and plenty, at a very ſmall expence. 


BRADrokrTRH, or Br apronp, i is diſtant from London 183 miles, and has a ma- 
nufacture of cloth. Here is a church, in which a lecture was founded, and en- 
dowed with 401. a- year, by Mr. Peter Sunderland. 


B&1DLINGTON, or BuzLiNGToN,. is diſtant from Landan 205 miles, and ſtands. 


upon a bay or Geek of the German ocean, reckoned a ſafe harbour i in ftorms- 


from the north- north · weſt, and north-eaſt, Bridlington is about five furlongs in 


length, and has a great trade, and a key, which lies near two miles from the 
town, and is chiefly inhabited by ſeafaring people. n 

Bun ROWBRIDGE, or BoROUGHBRIDGE, is ſo called from a ſtone bridge over the 
river Ure. It is 209, miles diſtant from London, and is W by a bailiff. Its. 
chief ſupport 1 is a manufacture of hard-ware, 


DoxcASTER was called by the Saxons Dona-cepTenm, à caſtle upon the river Don. 
It is diſtant from London 155 miles, and is a corporation, governed by a mayor, 
a recorder, ſix aldermen, => a common council. It ſtands in the road from Lons. 
don to York, and is a large and populous town, It has a ruinous caſtle, two fine 
ſtone bridges over the river Don, a neat church, with an admirable ſteeple, a. 


_ town-hall, and an hoſpital, founded and richly ed by Thomas Ellis, who- 
had been five: times: mayor. 


The manufactures of this place are knit waiſtcoats and petticoats, 8 and 
ſtockings. Along the bank of the river, for ſome conſiderable ſpace beyond the 
town, is a large cauſey, which was erected to prevent the river from overflow-- 
ing; andin the 0 are frequent horſe races. 


gn is ſituated on the borders of Lancaſhire at the diſtance of 189 miles: 
from London, and contains nothing worthy of note. 


GisB0ROUGH ſtands at the diſtance of 214 miles from London, and four miles: 
| ſouth-eaſt of the mouth of the river Tees, on a riſing ground, in a delightful fitua-- 

tion, with a remarkable fine air. It is a well built town, and the inhabitants are 
famous for their Civility and neatneſs. The ſoil around and a place: is paſture, ex- 
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ttemely fruitfulf and Coheed; with « perporin erdare.-": There are foms iron and 
| alum veins in the neighbourhood, and there have formerly been alum works, 
| ,, which are now almoſt quite neglected. Near this town is a bay, and a harbour 
"for ſhips. * „ Poms a Bog ,nobno lt mot n zr 152 agott,, 
ne on IPRS. Pal © e £01003 & U 99H ano nemnl) wt 36 mn 
HHrtrax 1s ſo called by à very ſmall variation af itz ancient name Halig: far, 
which, in the old Engliſh languages fignifies: bey h 3 
Horton, and its name is ſaid to have been changed to Halig-fax by the following 
incident. A ſecular prieſt of this village being violemiy enamoured of a.young 
woman, his paſſion at 1 his Brain, and happening to meet her in a re- 
tired place, he murdered her, horridly mangled her body, and cut off her head. 
, The head being afterwards, for what reaſon does not appear, hung up upon a yew 
tree, as ſoon regarded with a ſuperſtitious venerationꝭ and e in 
pilgrimage; but at lengc rottimg away, the de votion of the vulgar was transferred 
to the tree, and ſo: many: branches» were continually tern off, and carried away as 
rtelicks, that it was at length reduced to a bare trunk: this trunk ſucceeded to the 
Honours of the tree, as thö tren had ſucteeded to thoſe of the hęad; andi thę de- 
vbtecs ho ftilviſmed t, cumog ri a, nation, that the ſmall fabres in the rind 
between the bark and theohady of tñje tree ere in xeality the. very -bairs, of The 
young woman's head a imitacſe no became. a nem ect of devotion, and the 
reſort of pilgrims was greater than ever; ſo that in a ſhort time from a imall vil- 
lage roſe a conſiderable town, and acquired the new name of Hahg-fax. © 
WW i | E 0 $ os Mrd wt vs lun V7 Nic 1 8 5 * f * 
Th town is 199 miles diane fran Lumionse dad fands near the Teer Oldder, 
E. on the gentle deſcent of a hill. It has a venerable old church, and twelve cha- 
| Fer it is reckoned the moſt populous, if not the largeſt pariſh in England; for, 
eſides the church and chapels, it contains ſixteen-meeting houſes, moſt of which 


have bells and burial grounds. Here is a free ſchool, called queen Elizabeth's 
ſchool, a good hoſpital; founded in 1642, by Nath. Waterhouſe eſq; for twelve 
old people, and a work-houſe for twenty children. $I ag e | 
3 nden IR ER an di um elm pen dünn mod 1 
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enuity of the inhabitants in the ma- 
nufacture of cloth, particularly kerſeys and ſhalloons, has rendered Halifax one of 
the moſt flouriſhing towns in England: It has been computed, that 100, ooo 
pieces of ſhalloon are made in a year in this town alone; and that one dealer has 
traded by commiſſion for 60, ooo l. per annum to Holland and Hamburgh, in the 
article of kerſeys alone. It is obſerved, that the inhabitants of Halifax are ſo em- 


Hz abox, Hepos, or Hzvypon; is 172 miles diſtant from London, and is 2 
borough town, governed by a mayor, a recorder, nine aldermen, and two bat- 
liffs, who have the power of ſheriffs,' and are juſtices of the peace. This is a 
pleaſant, well built little town, ſituated on a ſmall ſtream; near the Humber, and 
ad formerly three churches, which are now reduced to one. It has a, priſon, 
and was once a place of conſiderable note for its merchaats and ſhipping ; but its 
Harbour has been many years choaked up by the æſtuary of the Humber, + 
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| HeraxsLay is diſtant from London 197 miles, and is a ſmall inconſiderable 


Hoxnszy is 175 miles from London, and is almoſt furrounded with a fmall 
arm of the German ocean. Here is a. church with a high ſteeple, which is a 
common ſea mark; and not many 12 is town, called Horn- 
er Beck; was entirely waſhed away by the ſea, except two or three houſes. 


HoTtHzRF1ZLiD, or Hornszuristd, ſtands at the diſtance of 164 miles from 
upon the bank of the river Calder, and is famous for a manufacture of 


120 


It is diſtant from London 169 miles, and is faid to have been firſt incorporated 
by king Edward the Third; but king Henry the Sixth made it a town and 
county inco of itſelf, and under the charter of that prince it is governed by 
a mayor, twelve aldermen, a recorder, a chamberlain, a water bailiff, a ſheriff, a 
town-clerk, and ſword and mace-bearers. It is ſaid that this town has a . 
to give judgment on life, though now it does not exert that privilege. The 
mayor had two ſwords given him, one by king Richard the Second, and the 
other by king Henry the Kighth, though only one ſword is carried before him. 
He had alſo a cap of maintenance, an oar of yy vitz given him, which 
is an enſign of his juriſdiftion, as admiral within liberties of the Humber. 
In the reign of king Henry the Eighth this town was, by an act of parliament, 

_ erected into an honour, and in the reign of king William the Third it was en- 
abled to build work-houſes, and houſes of correction. 3 


This town is ſituated at the influx of the river Hull into the Humber, and near 
the place where the Humber opens into the German ocean. It lies fo low, that 
by cutting the Humber banks, the country may be laid'under water for five miles 
round. It is ſurrounded by a wall and a ditch, where it is not defended by the 
river Humber, and is fortified by a caſtle, a citadel, and a blockhouſe. The 
Vor. IL Bbb cown * 
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town is large, cloſe built, well paved, and exceeding populous. He are 80 


churches, ſeveral meeting-houſes, a free ſchool, founded by John Alebck, 
biſhop of Worceſter, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, with a hall over it for the 
merchants of the town, who have founded and endowed an hoſpital here, called 
Trinity Houſe, in which are maintained many, diſtreſſed ſeamen, "both bf "Hulf - 
and other places, that are members of its port. This houſe is governed by twelve 
elder brothers, ſix aſſiſtants, two wardens, and two ſtewards; and in one of the 
apartments is a manufactory of fail cloth, in which the town carries on a 
trade, There is a charity-ichool, an hoſpital called God's Houſe, founded *i 
1584, by Michael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, and other hoſpitals or workhouſe 


We 


An exchange was alſo built here in 1621, ind a bulging called Greenland- 


houſe in 1674, at the charge of the merchants who traded to Greenland for ſtock- 


fiſhz but that fiſhery being negle&ed, Greenland-houſe is now turned into a 
ſtore-houſe for corn and other goods. In this place there is alſo a cuſtom-houſe 
and wooll-hall. "1. 


5 This town has a good old ſtone bridge, conſiſting of fourteen arches, byet ths 
river Hull; and a good harbour was made here by king Edward the Firſt or king 
Richard the Secon : nd. 


Hull has not only the moſt conſiderable inland traffic of any port in the north 
of England, but a foreign trade ſuperior to any in the kingdom, excepting the 
ports of London, Briſtol and Yarmouth ; the cuſtoms here being reckoned at be- 


tween 30 and 40,000 J. a-year. The inland trade of this place is rendered ſo ve 


conſiderable by the many large rivers that fall into the Humber nor far diftanr - 
from it; for by theſe rivers it trades not only to almoſt every part of Yorkſhire, 
but to Lincolnſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Staffordſhire, Derbyſhire, Cheſhire, and 
Warwickſhire, the heavy goods of which counties are brought hither, and export- 
ed to Holland, Hamburgh, France, Spain, the Baltic, and other parts of Europe; 
and for which are returned iron, copper, hemp, flax, canvas, Ruſſia linen and yarn, 
beſides wine, oil, fruit, and many other commodities. By theſe rivers alſo, ſuch 
quantities of corn are brought hither, that Hull exports more corn than London. 


The trade of Hull with London, eſpecially for corn, lead and butter, and with 
Holland and France in times of peace, not only for theſe commodities, but for 
cloth, kerſeys, and other manufactures of Leeds, Halifax, and other towns of 
: Yorkſhire, is ſo conſiderable as to employ not only ſhips but fleets, the Hull 
| fleets to London being generally from fifty to ſixty ſail, and in time of war fre- 


quently a hundred ſail or more; ſo that more buſineſs is done in this port, in propor- 
tion to its extent, than in any other port of Europe. * 


 KinkxBy-MoresIDE was originally called only Kirkby, and had the epithet 


Moręſide annexed to it from its ſituation on the fide of Blackmoor, in the north 


ridinz of this county, and to diſtinguiſh it from many other towns in the north of 


England, called Kirkby. It is 198 miles diſtant from London, and is an obſcure 
place, containing nothing worthy of notice. | 


| KNARESBOROUGH, or GNARESBURGH, is 175 miles from London, and is an 
ancient borough by preſcription, governed by a bailiff, It is almoſt ſurrounded 


by 


| 
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by the river Nidd, is about four furlongs in length, and famous for ſome medi- 
cinal ſprings, which were formetly much frequented. ' Theſe ſprings are four in 
number, ſituated not far diſtant from each. other, and yet of very different quali- 
ties; one re by the name of the Sweet Spaw, or Vitrioline Well, is in 


a foreſt called Knareſborough foreſt, about three miles from the town: it was diſ- 
covered in 1620, and is ac ledged to be a ſovereign remedy in ſeveral diſor- 
ders. Another of theſe ſprings is called the Stinking Spaw, or the Sulphur 
Well, from its ſtrong fulphureous fœtid ſmell, and is generally uſed by bathing in 
rheumatic and paralytic caſes,” and is drank in dropſical, ſplenetie, ſcorbutic, and 
arthritic diſorders. A third fpring is called St. Mongah's, or Mungo's Well, from 
Mungo, a Scottiſh ſaint, who was once greatly -revered in theſe parts: it is 
about four miles from the town, and is uſed as a cold bath. The fourth ſpring is 
in the town, and 1s called the Dropping Well, becauſe the water drops out of a 
fpungy porous rock, into a ſtone baſon underneath: che priciffingaredity of this 
{pring is ſtronger than that of any other in England. eu er 
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Lxevs is fo called by a variation of the Saxon name Loyder, generally ſuppoſed 
to have been derived from Leod, which ſignifies a people cr nation, and might be 2 
plied to this: place from its having been aan in the time of the Saxons. 
thers, however, ſuppoſe the name Leeds to have been originally derived from the 
Britiſh word Lhwydd, a pleaſant ſitun tie, on U 


This town is diſtant from London 181 miles, and is governed, under a char - 
ter of king Charles the Second, by a mayor, twelve aldermen, and twenty-four 
aſſiſtants: it is one of the largeſt and moſt flouriſhing towns in the county, with 
two churches, one of which only, dedicated to St. Peter, is parochial ; this is a ve- 
nerable old pile, built of free ſtone, in the manner of a cathedral; and on the in- 
ſide it is finely painted in freſco by Parmentier. The other church, called St. 
John's; was built in 1634, at the charge of John Harriſon Eſq; a native of this 
town, who alſo endowed it with 801. a-year, and 161. te keep it in repair; and 
near it erected. a houſe for the miniſter, ” Here is a preſbyterian meeting-houſe, 
which was erected in 1691, and is called the New Chapel; it is the beſt merting- 
houſe in the north of England. In this ton and ſuburbs are ſeveral other me 
ing-houſes; and here is a free ſchool, with a library, founded by Mr. Harriſon, 
the founder pf St. John's church, who alſo built an hoſpital here for the relief of 
the poor, and endowed it with 801. a-year,” beſides 10 l. for a maſter to read 
prayers. In 1699, alderman Sykes of this ton built a work-houfe of free-ftorte, 
where poor children are taught to mix wooll, and perform other eaſy parts of that 
manufacture; and part of the ſame building has been uſed for many years as an 
hoſpital for aged poor. Here are likewife three almshouſes, built by Mr. Lan- 
celot Iveſon, who was mayor of the town in 1695, and two charity-ſchools of 
ulue· coat boys, to the number of an hundree mm. 


This town has a market croſs, erected at the charge of Mr, Harriſon already 
mentioned, a guildhall, with a marble ſtatue of queen Anne, a magnificent hall 
for the ſale of white cloth, and a houſe called Red-hall, becauſe it was the firſt 
brick building in the town, erected by Mr. Metcalf an_alderman of Leeds, in 
"which king Charles the Firſt had an apartment, ſtill known by che name of the 
King's chamber. Here is alſo a good ſtone bridge over the river Are. 
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Ele e — ſorthes nen- drapers, hardware. men, 
ar ors and other traders : at the fame time the/ſhambles are well providedwink 
all ſorts of fifh and fleſh, and 500. horſe loads of apples have been bought 
in a day. This Place traces only in theſs. commodities is Yode: Hull dnd 
Wakefield, b Are; but futhiſheL:the city ef York with coals}: > 4-1 2. 
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This place alſo is famous for! ſole” metlieinal one ef which, -called St. 
Peter's well, is remarkably cold, and has prov can Eyebricke rheumatiſms, 
rickets; and ſbine Get don — and S ebright well, has been 
114 
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pine A and was endowed bing James the Firſt, * a dean and ſeven 
% prebendaries, beſides petty canons, ſinging men, and choriſters. The dean of 
this church has no place in the convocation of the province of Vork, but the 
chapter ſends a proctor to it. This town has a market place, which is reckoned 
the fineſt ſquare of the kind in England, and is adorned; with an obeliſł, erected 


not many years ago, by John Aiſlabie, Eſq; and here are two ſtone nnen. 
che river Ure, one of -which conſiſts er ery nene arches. 


| | 1 
This place had formerly a conſiderable trade i in he woollen manufacture, which 
it has loſt, though it ſtill continues a ſtaple for wool; it is now famous for à ma- 


nufacture of the beſt ſpurs in England. There is à common in the . 
hood af this town, which is famous for horſe races. 


RoTHERAM is ſo called 5 its ktuntiom near the bank "of _ Rother, at its 
confluence with the Don. It is diſtant from London 161 miles, and is a neat 
town, with a church, built in form of a cathedral, a charity ſchool, and an alms- 

- houſe, with, a fine fone bridge over the river Don. It y was formerly famous for, 
am iron manufattory.' - | | | 
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Ii 18 diſtant 2 Land 204 n and is a very ancient it borough, governed 
by two 2 a WW N —— men, and ber officers. 18 


This town is ſitusted on a high ſteep roth, farrotnded by the ſea, except an 
the welt ſide, where it is connected with,the continent 200 a narrow ſlip of land. 
The houſes are ſtrong and well built, oppoſed, in form of a half moon, to the 
main ocean, and extending irregularly on the declining ſide of the rock. This 
town, the ſituation of which is romantic, was formerly dofended by a ſtrong caſtle, 
which was erected by xing Henry the Second, but is now in ruins. Here is a 
commodious key, and the beſt harbour between Newcaſtle and the Humber, for re- 
ceiving ſhips in ſtreſs of weather; on which account the pier here is maintainad 
at the public charge, by. a duty upon coals from Newcaſtle and Sunderland. The 
mariners of this town have erected an hoſpitab for the widows of  p6or ſeamen, 
which is maintained by a rate on the een of chis . and by deductions out 

of the ſeatnen's Wages. her oe de e n nnn, 
This place has a 206d ina, 4 a De number of ſhips; chiefly employed 
in carrying coals from Newcaſtle to London.  Herrings are caught here in great 
quantities, from the middle of Auguſt to November, with which this town ſup- 
plies the city of York, as it does allo with cod, \mackarel; turbet, and a d 

of other fiſh. | 

But che fouiiſhing 4250 of this: thing wall de 80 a (great Teakirs des to 
the veſt number of people of all ranks, that flock hither in the hot months to 
drink the waters of a medicinal ſpring which riſes at the foot of an execeding 
migh cliff, about a quarter of a mile ſouth of the town. It is in a ſandy ſoil, near 
ahe level of the ſpring tides, by which it is often overflowed:--- Phe water of tis 
Ipting is very tranſparent, and of a {ky colour: it has a pleaſant taſte, and 15 

in 
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vitriol, alum, nitre, and 


ates | Seay ſizy, and mucous humours ;! 
expulſion, of all acrid. and 
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SELBY is diſtant from London 172 miles, and is a populous town, ſituated on 
the river-Quſe, with a handſome church; and, a/ charity ſchool,, It is, a place: of 
conſiderable trade, and: the refidence of ſeveral merchants. (12 Ft aft, 
6 $4445 4 1 hs th 4) 1 *; . 1 4 34 1 5 by, CILIGHT } ALY A hh n 51 1475 35 
SETTLE is a Ty town, 200 miles diſtant from London, in the. road 
from York to Lancaſter.. * n for vin 
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Saseritl b ſtands upon the borders of Derbyſhire, at. the diſtance af 3.49 miles: 
from London, and is the, chief town of a. diſtrict. called, Hallamlbire, conthining 
about 600 cutlers, incorporated by the ſtile of the cutlers'of allamſbire, who, 
it is computed, employ no leſs than 40,000 men in the iron manufactures, parti- 
cularly files and knives,” for which this place has been famous, many hundred 
years. It is a large, thriving, and populous town, but the 93857 are, narrow, 
and the houſes are black, occaſioned by the perpetual ſmoke of the forges. 
OOO 29008 TE UNE (EU oe pet rien radhb et, ar rout ww inn ant 
Here is a chureh, which was-built in the reign of kin Henry che Firſts, and 
ting that che , pariſh | 


prieſts to aſſiſt the vicar; and for that purpoſe endowed them with certain lands 
and rents belonging: to the crown, A chapel was built here lately, and con- 


nage the revenue, and nominate the maſter and uſher. Here are two charly 
ſchools, one for thirty boys, and the other for thirty girls; and in 1673, an hot-- 


rand- father 
to earl Gilbert, left 2004; a. year for ever ta the poor of the pariſu. 
| " , : " 4 | " N , 


253 4 od . 
and an the neighbourhood 
are {ome mines of alum. om nobiity voir) 
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 SHERBORN is and has an hoſpital and ſchool. 
allowed 31. a-year 
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to teas, for ich there is a proviſion. 


Sor Raids at the diſtance of 221 miles from London, in t 
that mountainous rocky tract of 


Suan i ehr Hoch Lenden 17% mes 0 4 nale 
„ neat 
a 0 „b Ne di 4lratunel | 8 

STokEeSLEY lens 0 of 466 band of the river Wiſk, = the 
2 is a corporate town, conſiſting of one well built ſtroet, 
about half a mile 1 og, with a very good market, an « fair for cattle, reckoned | 
the greateſt in Eng 


Tavcasrex is diftant from London 182 miles, and has 1 hoſpital for twelve 
_ „le both founded in ene 


ethorp, biſtiop of Curliſle. This cont his ho fine ſtove bridge 
the river 


Tuoax ſtands upon the rivet Don, at the diſtance of 161 nies from London, 
and contains nothing worthy of note. 21 


Ton or — is diſtant from London 19 


$444 


miles and 1s an ancient "RY 


rough b 22 by à bail burgage-holders. 
The bail ch 157 oe burgagehokers, and. From. by i of he 
lord of the manor, 4 ids ert dr Lady üey and at Michnelmes, 


The repreſentatives in 


iament for this" borough are choſen the burgage- 
holders, and returned | 1 


the bailiff. 


Fg 


Trexnaur, or Troxitiu; is 10 miles from Dona u in Ur uc 
that gives name to an honour of a very extenſive juriſdiction, and to which a 
great many manots owe ſuit and ſervice, This -honour has been veſted in the 
crown ever ſince the reign of king Henty the Fourth, and is leafed out to > 2107 
ject. nm fehdel, und un offen. | 


Manor m Anse fans TLaciden: 172 miles, and is lrge well buile town, 
which, though no corporation, is ſaid to contain more "inhabitants than the city of 
York. It is fituared im à fruitful foil, and confiſts/chiefly of three great ſtreets. 
It has only one church, which is a large lofty Gothic ſtructure, and was repaired 
in 1724, With a Ire, "that is one of the higheſt in the county. This church is 
endowed with 8ol. a- year for à weekly lecture ; and here is a charity ſchool for 
ſixty-three children, ſupported by the inhabitants. "Wakefield has a marker place, 
with a beautiful croſs, conſiſting of an open colonade of the Doric order, ſupport- 
ing a done, 'and'alanthorn at the top, under Which is a foom'for tranſacting the 

phie bufitiefs bf the town; And here is & None . 
s 
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Holland. n was formerly in ſome credit, on account af a don or medi- 
cinal ſpring. Theis e — A TR „ 10 Ante 51 1 tan 1123400 


Joon take E177 from Lontlon,” a We ancigpy toy 4 Ot evi 
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One of the moſt remarkable curioſities of this county is a ſpring at a — An ebbing 
| Frags Gigleſwick, about half a mile from Settle, which frequently ebe and ſpring. 
flows three times in an hour, when the water ſinks and riſes two. rd Hou 


ä 91 — D elo rg l: vd netors 2: i d 11 
About nile eaſt of is 2 which is aid. to he of great ſervict in Niedicinal 
the cure of, {corhutic) and 


r 391 10 3 ſpring, 
* Hy lied 201 yet tin 5? B11. A. Jos 
In York Would, after very rainy ſeaſons, water frequently guſhes out of the 
earth, and riſes to a conſiderable height. Theſe jets the inhabitants of the coun- 
iy call vipſies, or gipſies, and 4 — them to be the forerunner of a famine, or 
ome other public calamity. To account fer theſe phænamena, it is ſfappoſed | 
that the rain water, being received and collected in large baſons or caverns oß the 
hills in this mountainous, tract, finds a vent below, towards the bottom of the 
hills, but that this vent not being large enough for the water to iſſue as faſt as it 
gathers above, it is forced up into gets or ſpouts upon the — 
ountains; and after. ſprings and ſummers ſo wet 48 to 
ſcarcity of corn has frequently happened throughout the ki ; ſolthat . 
notion of theſe ſpouts being prognoſties of r* AS: m_ founded than many 
others of the ſame kind. ods ni fiodgid ar to h ei u it 6 b Sein. 
Mi s 21 d Ens ; 91995 oj videos t 1197-6 109 his, vob 
Near Sheffield. is a park, here, in the laſt — 1 tree was cut down Prodigious 
which had 10,000, fret of board in it; and in the ſame park another bal was fel- large oaks. 
led, the trunk of which was ſo large, that two men on horſeback; one on each 
Yoh f 44 ws arf3 29vo gohird SH © K Rod bne een ad ie: alan ide 
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Water ſpouts. 
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others hats. 
A remarkable In a village called Cuckhold's Haven, not far em Sandbeck, near Tickhill, 
tree, there now grows, or very lately did grow, a-yew tree, the ſtem of which is ſtraight 


and ſmooth, to the height of about ten feet; the branches riſe one above ano- 
ther in circles of ſuch exact dimenſions, that they appear to be the effect of art. 
The ſhoots of each year are exactly conformable one to another, and fo thick, 
that the birds can ſcarce find any entrance. Its colour — ht and 
vivid, which together with its uneommon bog ade wh at ſome liſtance- the 
appearance of a fine artificial tuft of green ve 


gubterraneous In a tract of ground called Marſhland, Gruated: bend of Thorn, and ſur⸗ 
trees. rounded by the Don, the Idle, the Ouſe, and other rivers, are frequently dug up 
great quantities of fir and oak trees. Their depth under ground is from one to 
two yards: the roots are found in various directions, from which ſome of the trees 


ſeem to have been cut off, others broken, and others burnt. 


Natural anti- It is ſaid that there are certain fields near Whitby, over which if a flock of 
pa:hies of wild geeſe happen to fly, oy een, drop dead to the en. 


ſome animals 


to cerain t is alſo ſaid that no rats have ever been en at Hatfield, nonk-eaſt ef Dod 
caſter, nor any ſparrows at Lindholm, near Hatfield. 


An aſtoniſh- The to of the high cliff ſouth of the town of Scarborough, at the bottom of 

ing rupture of which is = Scarborough ſpaw, was fifty-four yards above high water mark, till 

the earth. the 29th of December 1737, when a part of the cliff, containing above an acre 
of paſture land, ſunk by degrees for feveral hours, with cattle — on it, and 
at length ſettled about ſeventeen yards below its former ndicular height. 
By the preſſure of ſuch an immenſe weight, computed at no leſs than. 561,360- 
tons, the ſandy ground beyond the cliff, towards the ſea, where the wells were, 
roſe for about one hundred yards in length, twenty feet above its former level; 
the ſpaw, and the buildings around it, being on the ground that was thus cle 
vated, the water entirely failed, but upon a diligent fearch, the ſpaw was in 
recovered, and the water upon trial, feemed rather to be more efficacious 
before. 


ws On the tops of ſome of the vaſt mountains. near Richmond, are found 

8 quantities of ſtones like cockle ſhells, ſome of which are buried in the middle of 
firm rocks, and others in beds of lime-ſtone, at ſix or eight fathoms under ground. 
Some call them run lime-ſtones, and ſuppoſe them to be produced by a more than 
ordinary heat, and a quicker fermentation, than they allow to the formation of 
the other parts of the quarry. | | 


8 © Near Whitby are found the cornua ammonis, or ſerpent ſtones, as they are 
Kunes, commonly called, from their ſpiral Age. | 
* Skipton — many years, one Rakes ML a native of f Scodad, 


longer ty in Who at the age of 126 R went about begging. 


this county. 715 At 


9. A ne Rs 


At Thirleby, near Helmeſley, I who at of 106. 
years ſpun a web of linep cloth, 106. | N ay 


At Dent, a village a Fa FFI name, ſouth-weſt of Aſkri 
the borders n. there lived two perſons, the father and Fon. 
in 1664 were ſummoned as witneſſes 


a trial at Tork aſſizes, when the 
father was above 139 years of ages and the 


Lee of 100. 
But A PA RIAA GH 8 of lo was one Henry Jenkins, a” 
native of the North Riding of this agunty, who died in 2670 at the age of 169 
years. As there were no regiſters old enough to prove the time of his birth, it 
was gathered from the following circumſtances. He remembered the battle 1 
Flodden Field, fought between the 'Englith and Scots in 1513, when, he v. 
twelve years old; ſeveral men in his neighbo 0K one fuundred ed years ＋ 
age, agreed; that from their eatlieſt remembrance, old man; and 


at York aſſizes he was admitted to ſwear to —— memory. He frequently 
ſwam rivers after he was an hundred years old, and he retained his ſight and 


hearing to his death, He had been a fiſherman an hundred years, but towards 
the later end of his days he A monument was erected to his memory 
by ſubſcription, at Bolton, on the river Swale, in 1743, on which is an inſcrip- 
tion, purporting that he was 44 ou _ and was n there on the * 
of Decem 1670. ! 278 1 ok ab £ 


The celebrated Dr. John Till, archbiſhop of Camel, was POE 1 
Halifax in this county, - —- 94 of wann 
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Under bn Romans this county was inhabited by the Brigantes, of whom ſome ncient 183 
account has 1 iven in the deſcri of the antiquities of the county of bitants. 
Cumberland. e diviſion of Britain by the emperor Conſtantine, the third 
or northern * — called Maxima Cæſarienſis, of which this ſhire was a conſider- 
able part, and the city of York: the metropolis.; And under the Saxon heptarchy 
Yorkſhire belonged to the kingdom of the Northumbers, and was. known * the 
name of che Province of Deira. | | 


The city of York having been the capital city. of the Brigantes, is by talen OIL 
called Brigantium ;. but it is more generally known among the Roman writers by, _ un 
the name Eberacum. That it was a Roman colony, FA from the teſtimony 
of both Ptolemy and Antoninus, as well as from the following inſcription 175 a 
ſtone that was dug up here. M. VEREC — VIR COL EBORIA M 
MORT CIVES BITVRIX CVBVS HC SIBI VIVVS FECIT. 


From the following inſeription upon the reverſe of the emperor Severus's coins, 
it appears, that the ſixth legion, called Victrix, which was ſent from Germany 
into Britain by the emperor Hladtian, was in garriſon here: COL. EBORACVM - 
LEG. VI. VIC TRIX. MG phe? + 


It alſo appears that the ninth legion reſided in this city, from the following i in- 
{cription, upon a funeral monument found here, which had been erected in me- 
Ceca mory 


280 


| ſeveral fragments of a rediſh clay, ſomething coarſer than that of which the 


SY Oh KK S HH EMH E 
mory of the ſtandard-bearer of that legion. L. | DVCCIVS; L. vo E. RVFIN- 
VS VIENSIGNF. LEG VIII. AN. XXIX. H.-S, E. 

Here alſo was found a Roman brick, inſcribed as 'follows: LEG. IX VIC. 
and a ſtone altar or monument, dedicated to the genius of the place, with this 
inſcription : GENIO LOCI FELICITER KR 


In 1638 an altar was found here, inſcribed” thus : I. O. M. Dis DEABVs. 

VE HOSPITALIBVS PENATIBVSQ. OB CONSERVATAM' SAL. 

TEM SVAM SVORVM. P. 'AEF../ MARCIANVS'PREF./COM.' ARAM. 

SAC. F. NC D.“ e PU e WK 1907, ne Nu rn & . br t h wh ue dan, 
ley navy ˙ 


The emperor Severus reſided a conſiderable time in this city, and dying here, 


his aſhes were carried from hence in a en urn to Rome. Conſtantius Chlo- 


rus alſo died at York'; and here his ſo; Conſtantine the Great, was upon his 


father's decyae declined anpante by the Rota ee 12) 


It is faid that in a vault velonging to a little chapel here, in. which Conſtan- 
tius was Thought to have been buried, a lamp was found burning, about the 
time of the diſſolution of monaſteriiies . 

| N — 2 Tuer een „ 4 

There paſſed no leſs than three Roman military ways through this- city: Bello- 

na had a temple in it; and here are till to be ſeen ſome remains of Roman build- 


1ngs, particularly an arch at a place called Micklegate Bar, ſeveral parts of the 


city walls, and a multangular tower, near a place called the Mint-yard... + , 1 


Without a place called Botham Bar in this city, was the burying place of the 
Romans, after the cuſtom of burying the dead, inſtead of burning them, had been 
introduced among that people : and ſeveral remains of — 17 have been diſ- 
covered here, particularly an earthen veſſel or urn, on one of which was the 
figure of a woman's head, as large as the life, with ſome ſtrokes of a pencil in 
red paint, very freſh, about the hair, eye-brows, and neck. This veſſel is ſup- 
poſed to have been made of Halifax clay, and is preſerved in the Aſhmolean 
muſzum at Oxford. - | E | 


Here was alſo diſcovered a vault of Roman bricks, like thoſe in which the 
urns were uſually depofited. It was arched with bricks, each about two feet 
ſquare, and proportionably thick, and paved with bricks, about eight inches 
ſquare, and two inches thick. It was of ſufficient capacity to hold two bodies, 
but nothing was found in'i$except the bottom of a Roman coffin, confifing of 

ns 


were uſually made. ; ; 
In this burying ground wks. alſo found a Roman ſhuttle, three inches and a 
half in breadth; the woof it carried muſt have been very fine, becauſe the .hol- 
low into which it was received is at moſt but a quarter of an inch wide. It is ſup- 
poſed to have been uſed in money the aſbeſtinum or incombuſtible linen in which 
the dead bodies were wrapped before they were burnt, in order to preſerve the 
aſhes. Here alſo were found two urns of a blue grey colour; and two veſſels of 
red clay. The urns contained burnt bones and aſhes ; and the largeſt of the 1 
| | re 
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red thay veſſels has a ſpiral thredd m the inſide like the nut of a ſcrew. It is 
about a foot long, four inches bioad, and the bore! wider at one end than at the 
other. The ſmalleſt red veſſel is a kind of lac _ „ into which the friends of 


the deceaſed; were wont to ſhed: their tears. was found a lead coffin 
ſeven feet long, inqloſed. in a ſtrong; . of nk. planks, mann the 


intire ſkeleton of a human body. Nn erg ö 


e Unt 
lun che laſt century there was up in this ch e pry Raman 
coins: . 


the ſon of Toraldus, gyvernor of the /w wb hers 1 
led with wine, and kneeling before the e . 
all his lands and revenues. 


eee eie 
At Clifton, ſouth-eaſt of Halifax, iu. 1705. f 8 
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% of Roman copper Roman coins 


coins 2 avg; up, _— bo wt 1 the e We d and urns. 
reign entcen ines r cadon, lou 
was found | in 1762, an urn of curious workmanſhip, filled 4 Xe with burat © bored 
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Doncaſter was a Roman town, called | — both. in in the Itinerary and 11 No- Antiquities of 
titia; and here the mmer 6 7 horſe, under the ET, of Bri- Doncaſter. 
ann,, 29 terndtno He dant: tu on tft; 


At one end of this wan is « remarkable: anchors: endured; called ETA 
the following Norman i : 4 ICEST EST: LA'CRVICE: OTE: $4 
TILLIAKI: ALME: DEV : EN; FACE: MERCI: AM: 
Ani i Mi gan 


In che church of this town 3 b benden with this eben. 


TIEN ENTITY IRETSV 9: DIL [1107307 
Howe. Wb Wie is beave, I Ro f Dane e ot wy-feare that 
T ſpent that I bad, that I gabe that F bave, that I left that I loſt A. D. 1379. 
Quoth Robertus Byrkes, who in this world did reign three. n 18 _ ut * 
yet lived not one. ' tene a tas eig sten to bh; 


In digging large canals i in the laſt an for draining = marſh land near Ant quities of 
Thorn, which before that time was a mooriſh and fenny tract of country, vere Narthland. 
found gates, ladders, hammers, ſhioes, and other ſuth- things, together with, the 
entire body of a man, at the bottom of à turf-pit, /'abour four yards deęp i has 
hair and nails not decayed.” Here were alſo foutid ſeyeral Roman coins : and from 
theſe circumſtances, and the ſubterraneous wood:foliÞhere; it is conjectured that 
this, and other ſuch places, were anciently foreſts; in aueh the Britohs had taken 
refuge, and which were therefore cut down and burn By the Roman 


2 Staneland, near Halifax, ſeveral Roman coins have been dug up. In 1678 Roman 9 

ery conſiderable quantity of theſe coins was found at Sowerby, not far from and other re- 
8 At Gretland, near Sowerby, was found a votive altar, which from an mains of an- 
inſcription on it, ſeems to have been icated to the tutelar god of the metro- Ws | | A 
palis of the Brigantes. On one fide is DVI CI. BRIG. ET NVM. GG. T. | .v 
AYE. AVRELIANYS: D N. "BRO SE ET SVIS. 8. 55 A. G. S. and = J 
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the other ſide, ANTONINO HI. ET GET COSS, © And at Eland, vaſt of 
fax, ſeveral bricks have been found inſcribed, COH. III. BRE. 


At Almondbury, near Huthersfield, are the ruins of a Roman work, conſiſt. 
ing of ſome remains of a ſtone caſtle and ramparts, with a triple fortification, fill 
viſible, and generally ſuppoſed to have been the Cambodunum of the Romans. 


At Lingwell-Yate, not far from Wakefield, in 1697, were found certain 
moulds or impreſſions clay, invented for counterfeiting the Roman coin. 
This place is ſuppoſed to have been called Lingwell from ſome intrenchments called 
Vallum by the Romans, which might have been thrown up here by the Lingonet, 
who are known to have been quartered at Ilkely, near Skipton, which was the 
Olicana of the Romans, and not far from this place. 


Olicana was rebuilt by Virius Lupus, legate and of Britain, in the 
time of the emperor Severus, as appears by the following inſcription upon a ſtone 
dug up here. IM. SEVERVS AVG. ET ANTONINVS CAS. DESTINA- 
TVS RESTITVERVNT, CVRANTE VIRIO LVO LEG. EORVM. P R. 


ER. Pc 


That the ſecond cohort of the Liganes were quartered in this town, appears 
from an inſcription upon an altar found here, and —_— the captain of that 
band to Verbeia, ſuppoſed to be the goddeſs of the river Wharfe. The inſcrip- 
tion is as follows, VERBEIAE SACRVM CLODIVS FRONTO PREF. COH. 


II. LINGON. 


Here is a church, in the wall of which is a ſtone, with an imperfe& Roman in- 
ſcription. In this church is a re cut in ſtone of Sir Adam Middleton, who 
lived in the reign of king Edward the Firſt; and in the church-yard, and in ſome 
other parts of the town, are Roman ſtone pillars, ſome of which have engravings 
and inſcriptions. | 


9 — 


At Cookridge, near Otley, ſeveral Roman coins have been dug up; and upon 
a moor near a village called Addle, in the neighbourhood of this place, were dif- 
covered, in 1702, the ruins of a Roman town, conſiſting of a large ſtone aque- 
duct, ſeveral urns, ſtatues, and ſepulchral monuments, and in the neighbourhood 
a Roman camp very entire, with a ſingle rampart. 


Caſtleford, near Pontefract, appears to have been the Legeolium, or Lagetium, 
of the Romans, and ſtands upon a Roman military way that runs from Doncaſter 
to Aberforth. Vaſt quantities of Roman coins have, at different times, been 
dug up here, and are called Saracens heads by the inhabitants of this neighbour- 
hood. 


At Helensford, near Wetherby, are ſtill viſible ſome remains of a Roman mili- 
tary way. | 


Tadcaſter is generally ſuppoſed to be the Calcaria of the Romans; ſeveral Ro- 


man coins have been dug up here, the marks of a trench are ſtill viſib;e round the 
SEES town, 
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r en ef gpl caſtle ot Sehr l. face, however, ans of 
opinion, that N yme, near Tadcaſter, was the Roman Calcaria : it ſtands 
upon the pu 3 way that runs through Helensford, and many Roman coins, 
urns, and other re of Roman e have 155 Fn up. at this place. 
The name Calcaria is. derived from the e-ſtone 6 POR 
which the Romang MR Cabs... 


At Burrowbridge, was dug a pL with an im foe ulchral inſcription ; Ancient 
and near .this town, are N e ſtones, in the —_ ip pyramids, 15 the nament-. 
Denn Se 1 4 5 y ſuppoſe to have been a ig ll , but ſome 

are of Y. Were B raſh deities ; j they ſtand in a ſtraight line, and 

were Pemery Res in number ; 82 one was * about the designing of this 

century, in hopes of finding money under it. 


Aldborough was the J/urium B 5 qa of . MLA, and che n name A was Antiquities of 
probably derived from the river e, upon the bank of which it ſtands. In the Es 
time of the Romans it was a "conlidetable city, and der certainly a place of great 
ſtrength, for, by the ruins of the walls it appears, chat they were 2 yards, 5 
and built upon a foundation of large pebble ſtones, about five yards deep: 
formed a compleat ſquare, and — ſixty acres of ground. It is 8 
believed, that this city was deſtroyed by the Danes, and *— the ſoil it ſeems to 
have been burnt. Few places have afforded greater variety of Roman antiquities; 
here have been diſcovered the fragments of aqueducts cut in great ſtones, and 
covered with Roman tyles; a vault leading, it is thought, to the river, and ſup- 
poſed to have been a repoſitory for the dead, was diſcovered here in the time of 
Charles the Firſt. Vaſt quantities of Roman coins, moſt of which were of braſs, 
have been found in this place, together with ſeveral ſignets, variouſly engraved 
with the figures of men, birds and beaſts: urns, and other veſſels of red earth, 
wrought with a variety of figures, knots. and flowers,” have been du ug up here; al- 
ſo ſeveral pavements of moſaic work, conſiſting of ſmall ſtones, t a quarter 
of an inch ſquare, with a border of ſtones YO four times as big. 


Near the church of this town was aug up a rough ſtone, on which is cut the 
figure of the god Pan, ſtill to be ſeen in the wall of the veſtry room of the church; 
and on the ſouth fide of wel ace there appeats to have been a camp, contain- 
ing about two acres of gro in which Roman « coins have often been found. | 


Auldby, on the river Derwent, cal of Vork, appears to have been the 1 
Derventio of Antoninus, and the Petuaria of Ptolemy. The name Derventio was, of Allie 
no doubt, derived from the ſituation of the place on the bank of the Derwent, | 
. which was alſo called Derventio; and Petuaria is ſuppoſed to have been an epithet 

added to diſtinguiſh this place from other towns in Britain, called Derventio * 

the Romans. The captain of the company of the Derventienſes, under the gene 

ral of Britain, was quartered here: this was a royal village in the time of the Sar- 

ons; the ruins of an old caſtle are ſtill viſible in this place, and here have been found 

ſome remains of Roman antiqusty. | | 


The river Ouſe appears to have been che Abus of Ptolemy ; þ ang near "2g ian A Roman 
not far from Howden, upon the bank of that river, has been diſcovered a Ro- pings 
man pottery, where the Roman urns, and other earthen veſſels, were N 4 

ighton 
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Antiquities of Wighton is ſuppoſed to have been the De rovitia of the Romans. The name 


Wighton. Delgovitia is derived, from the Britiſh, word, Delgwe, or Ddekv, which ſignifies 
Natues or images of beathen gods: and in a little village in this neighbourhood, 
called Godmanham, there was anciently an idol temple, from which the place was 
called by the Saxons God-mundingham, whence the preſent name is derived. 

"P2004 Patrington was the Prztorium of Antoninus ; and Spurnhead, the ſouthmoſt 


ſtations, and point of Holdernefs, at the mouth of the Humber, was the Promontorium Ocel- 

: lum mentioned by Ptolemy. A Roman military way, begun by the emperor 

Antoninus, from the Picts wall, ſouthward, terminates at Fatrington; and a little 

village, called Kelnſey, ſtanding on Sputnhead, is generally allowed to be the 
Ocellum of the Romans. 0 i 8 | 


Bridlington bay was the Evawoy Gabrantovicorum, mentioned by Ptolemy, 
which ſignifies the good port or harbour of the Gabrantovici, an ancient tribe of Bri- 
tons, who inhabited theſe parts; and Dunſley, a village near Whitby, is the Du- 
nus-ſinus of Ptolemy. | | | wed | 


Sepulchral At Eaſtneſs, a village near Helmeſley, was found a ſtone tomb full of bones, 
— and on the tap ſtone was the following inſcription. TITIA' PINTA” VIXII' 
ANN” XXXVIII* ET VAL. ADIVTORT VIXIT* ANN. XX' ET VERIO. 
LO' VIXIT' ANN.“ XV.” VAL' VINDICIANVS' CONIVGIE' T.' FILIS' F.C, 


Antiquities of At Baint-Brig, near Aſkrig, are ſtill to be ſeen the ground works of a Roman 
Baint-Brig. fortification, containing about five acres of ground, together with the tracts of 
houſes; and a ſtone was dug up here, with the following fragment of an inſcrip- 
tion, ſupported by the fi a winged Victory. IMP, CAS. L. SEPTIMO 
PIO PE TINACI AVEV. — — IMP. CAXSARI M. AVRELIO 
A — PIO FELICI AVGVSTO 8 — — BRAC CHIO 
CAEMENTICIVM — VI NERVIORVM SVB CVRA LA SENECION AM- 
PLISSIMI OPERI L. VI. SPIVS PRE — — _ LEGIO — =— 


whence it is conjectured, that this fort was called Bracchium, and that the ſixth 
cohort of the Nervii was in garriſon here, 


Here has alſo been dug up a ſtatue of the emperor Aurelius Commodus, in the 
habit of Hercules, his right hand armed with a club; and on the pedeſtal is the 
following imperfe& inſcription, CASARI AVGVSTO MARCI AVRELII 


FILIO — — — SEN IONIS AMPLISSIMT VENTS 
—— _ PIVS. | 


Antiquities of Cattarick, a village upon the bank of the river Swale, near Richmond, was 
Cattarick. the Caturactonium and Catarracton of Ptolemy and Antoninus. The nt 
name is a ſmall variation of the ancient names Caturactonium and Catarracton, 
which ſeem to have been derived from the cataract formed by the river Swale near 
this place. Fn the time of the Romans this was a great city, through which Ptole- 
my, in an aſtronomical work called Magna Conſtructio, deſcribes the twenty-fourth 
parallel of north latitude, and makes it diſtant from the equator fifty-ſeven de- 
grees. Cattarick ſtands upon a Roman high-way, that eroſſes the river at this 
place, and by the ruins ſtill viſible in and around it, appears to have been a city 
of a large extent, and ſtrongly fortified. On the eaſt fide, near the river, is a 


huge 
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huge mount, ſecured by four ſtmaller wofks; and upon the ban k of the fer che 
foundations of very ſtrong walls are RilFdiſcernible. In the reign of N 
the Firſt, be Pacy" 8 conſiſting of an uncommon mixture of metas, 
of containing twenty-four \gillns was was found here; almoſt full N 5 Y 
the far greateſt part of whi z and-in 1703 a vault was diſcovered hear 
this place, containing s large urn and rw fler ones. | n 


Upon a hill in the neig hbourhood of this town, adjoining to a farm- houſe called 
Thornburgh, have —.— found many Roman coins ; one in particular, of | Id, 
had this inſcription, Nero Imp. Cæſar. and on the reverſe, Jupiter Cuſtos. 
have alſo. been dug up baſes of old pillars, and a brick floor, with a leaden pipe 

aſſing perpendicularly down into the earth. It is thought that this was 4 place 
or performing ſacrifices to the infernal gods; that the blood of the victims de- 


ſcended by this pipe, and that RY FR was the Vi (its e e men- 
tioned by Antoninus. Dan, 
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In and about Cuandebite ba heed found A a with Nölle nne tions, 


8 which was an altar inſcribed as n DEO QYI MAS ET SEMITAS 
COM ENTYS ARAM ＋. 9 iy L. L. M. Q. VARIVS VITALIS 


55 COS, AF e A e CY. BRADVA * 


From Cattarick the — may runs 1 ene to en Antiquities 
north-weſt. of Richmond. In the Itigerary of Antoninus, Bowes is called Lavatre: of Bowes. 
and Levatræ, which name is. to be derived from a ſmall river near it, cal- 
led the Laver. Here the ſirſt cohort of the Thracians was garriſoned, in the reign 
of the emperor Severus, be hen Virius 1 was lieutenant and proprætor of Bri- 
rain, as appears by the following inſcriprion upon a ſtone dug up at this place. 

DAE, -- = FOR TVN VIRIVS LV VSI G. AVG. PR. PR. BALINEVM 
VI IGNIS E XV. STVM. COfH. I. THRACVM een CV RANTE 
VAL. FRONTONE PRAF—EQ. ALA VETTO. 


Here is a church, in which is a ſtone uſed Baey for a « communicn-abl 
with the followin infer tion in honour of Hadrian the 'em IMP; CASA- 
RI DIVI TRAIANI PARTHICI MAX. FILIO DIVI NERVE NEPOTI 
TRAIANO HADRIANO AVG. PONT, MAXM, — | — COS:L. — 1 — 
P. F. COH, Ill. F. — — 10. EVT . 145 


Many more ſtones have been dug up here with Roman inſcriptions 3 and at Andguitie of 
Gretabridge, pot far from Bowes, has been a Roman camp, in which ſeyeral Ro- Gretabridge, 


man coins have been found, and a ſtone altar, Wü the ee un, 
DEE NVMERIE NVN I BRIG. ET IAN. 


At Rookby, near Gretabri in 1702, a ſtone. altar was dug N. infeiibed 
thus, DEX NIMPHAIN T0 CAET W XET NYS ES Logan 
Mv 10S CNN UNI A: 


4? 


Upon the ſame Nan 


{quare Roman fort, now called 
You. H. 


, . & 1 are the remains of a ſmall Roman forts, | 
Maiden * Temple Brough, upon the bank | | 8 
"TD * iff 
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of the river Don, near Rotherham, is another Roman fort ; and 
third fort are ſtill viſible nat far from Sheffield. * 


Over againſt Temple Brough, on the oppoſite fide af the river, is a high hill, 
called Wineo Bank, from which a large bank is thrown up, and continued almoſt 
five miles without interruption; one part of it is called Danes Bank, anpther 
Devil's Bank, a third Kemp's Bank, and a fourth part Temple Ban | 


the remains of a 


At Coniſburgh, upon the river Don, ſouth - weſt af Doncaſter, are fill ſtanding 
the walls of a caſtle, to which Hengiſt the Saxon is ſaid to have retired after ha- 
ving been routed by Aurelius Ambroſius the Briton. In this town is a church, 
and in the church-yard is a ſtone of black marble, engraved with antique 
one of which repreſents a man with a target encountering a vaſt winged ſerpent , 
another, a man on horſeback, curiouſly cut; and a third, another man bearing a 
target. This ſtone is cut into the form of a coffin, and is, without queſtion, a 
very ancient monument. | | 


At Tickhill are the remains of a caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been built before the 
Conqueſt. | 4 


Thefts, particularly the practice of ſtealing cloth in the night from the tenters, 
were formerly ſo common in and about Halifax, that in the reign of king Henry 
the Seventh, a bye-law, called the Halifax law, was made to prevent them. By this 
law the magiſtrates of Halifax were impowered to paſs and execute ſentence of 
death on ſuch criminals as were convicted of theft within a certain diſtrict 
round Halifax, called the Liberties of the foreſt of Hardwick, providing the va- 
lue of the thing ſtolen amounted to more than thirteen pence halfpenny. On ſuck 
a charge, the perſon ſuſpected was carried before the bailiff of Halifax, who ſym- 
moned the frithburghers of the ſeveral towns in the liberties of the foreſt of Hard- 
wick: by theſe he was either acquitted or convicted; and if convicted, was exe- 
cuted by ſevering his head from his body, in the manner following. Near the 
rown was an engine, in the form of a very high gallows; in the two perpendicular 
poſts were groves, where a heavy piece of timber, with a ſharp ax fixed in it, was 
made to ſlide up and down very ealily, by means of a pully and a cord. On the 
day of execution, the convict was carried to this gallows, and his neck laid upon a 
block directly under the ax, which was drawn up to the top of the gallows, and 
fixed by faſtening one end of the rope on which it was fuſpended to a pin in one of 
the perpendicular poſts. The pin being removed, upon the ſignal for execution,, 
ſet the rope at liberty, upon which the ax fell down with great force and velocity, 
and cut off the criminal's head. This engine was uſed at Halifax till the year 
1620, when is was remaxed; but the baſis it ſtood upon is to be ſeen here to this 
day. | | C5 | 


| | The Halifax low party gave occaſion to-a common litany, or cant of the beg- 
gars and vagrants theſe parts, where they frequently ſay, 80 | 


From Hell, Hull, and Halifax, 
| | Good Lord deliver us. 


The 


' 


The reaſon * i i 
cipline meet with im chat town, where all foreign poor are whipped ow! d 
| KI > 
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In a field near Wakefield, was found, in the century, a large antique 1 
ring, engraved upon the outſide with the we — ſaints, and on the in WM 
in ancient characters, were the. words Pour bon amour. It is fuppoſed to have be- | 
longed to Richard Duke of York, and father of king Edward the Fourth, who 

was ſlain here fighting againſt the houſe of Lancaſter, * 16- abet d! 10 


In Knareſborough foreſt, about che beginning of this century, was found a Medal 
large medal, inſcribed as follows, JO. KENDAL-RHODI TVRCVPELLERI- 
VS rev. TEMPORE OBSIDIONIS:TVRCHORVM.. MCCCCLXXX, + 


Near this place is a cell, called St. Robert's chapel, 
of the rock is formed into an altar, in which are cut the a of three heads, hermitage. 
deſigned; as is ſuppoſed, for an emblem of the Holy Trinity. his cell was the 
hermitage of Robert, the founder of a religious ſect called the Robertines ; and 
here he died in the year 1216. 8 4 X 


At Ripon. on, in +695, was found a conſiderable number of Saxan: coins ; Antiquities of 
and near the church = is a large mount called Fhlſhaw, ſu — — 7. — Ripon. 
caſt up by the Danes. In the times of popery the church — famous 
for a piece of prieſt- craft practiſed in it, by which the canons got much money. 
In the church was a ſtrait paſſage into a cloſe vaulted room zg which e was ſo 
contrived, that none could paſs through ãt but ſuch as were favoured. The paſ- 
ſage was called St. Wilfrid's needle, and was uſed to prove the chaſtity of any wo- 
man ſuſpected of incontinence. If ſhe bribed the prieſt, ſhe paſſed through 
it, and was reputed chaſte ; but if the prieſt. was not ſatisfied, ſhe ſtuck in the 


St. John's church at Beverley had antiently the privilege of a ſanctuary for per- Antiquities of 
ſons ſuſpected of capital crimes. At the upper end of the choir is ſtill to be ſeen St. John's 
the chair of refuge called Freedſtool. It has a well of water behind it, and con- ur aa at Be- 
ſiſts of one entire ſtone. It is-ſajd to have been brought from Dunbar in Scat- 4 
land, and has the following inſcription; HEC SEDES: LAPIDEA FREE D- 

STOOL DICITVR, i. e. PACIS CATHEDRA AD QVAM REVS FVGI- 
ENDO PERVENIENS OMNIMODAM HABET SECVRITATEM. "09 


N - 


hewn out of a rock. Part An ancient 


. Upon opening a, grave in this church, in the year 1664, a vault of free ſtone; 
was diſcovered, fifteen feet long, and two feet broad. In the vault was aſheet of 
lead four feet long, containing ſome aſhes, bones, beads, braſs pins, iron nails, 
and other relics; and upon the ſheet was a leaden plate, with an inſcription, inti- 
mating that this church was burnt in September 1188; and that upon an inquiſi- 
tion made here on the 6th of the Ides of March in 1197, the bones of St. John de 
Beverley were found in the caſt part of the church, and depoſited in this vault. 
This St. John de Beverley founded a monaſtery here, and died in the year 721. 
The inſcription is as follows. . ANNO AB INCARNATIONE DOMINI 
MCLXXXVIIL. COMBVSTA FVIT HC ECCLESIA IN MENSE SEP-. 
TEMBRI IN SEQVENTT NOCTE POST FESTVM SANCTI MATHA#T 
ä D d d 2 APOSTOLI, 


/ 
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APOSTOLI, ET IN ANNO MCXCVII vI. DVS MAR TI FACTA'FVIT 
INQVISTTIO REEIQNARVM BEATI JOHANNITS IN HOC LO CO, ET 
INVENTA SVNT HAC OSSA IN ORIENTAET PARTE SEPVL.CHRF . 
ET HIC RECONDITA, ET PVLVIS CEMENTO MIXTVS IBIDEM IN. 
. K e eee eee 
In the end of the church next the choir, hangs an ancient table, with the pic- 
ture of St. John, to whom the church was dedicated; and another picture of King 
Athelftan the founder of it; and between the two pictures is the following di- 
ſtich. | | / 2 | 


Als free make I thee, 


As heart can wiſh, or egh can fee. 


In the church of Headon are the pictures of a king and a biſkop, with an in- 
ſcription little differing from the preceding one. n 


Au free make I thee © © 
As heart may think, or eigh ſee. ' 


At Kirklees, about three miles from Hutherfield, is a funeral monument of the 
famous outlaw Robin Hood, who lived in the reign of king Richard the Firſt, 
with the.following inſcription. E 3 e e e eee 


Here undernead dis laid ſtcun 

Lais Robert earl of Huntingtun. 

Nea arier az hie ſa geud, 

An pipl kauld im Robin Heud. 

Sick utlawz bi an is men 

Vil England niver fi agen. | 
N Obiit 24 Kal. Decembris, 1247. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES, | 


Some writers have related, that Lucius, a Britiſh king, founded the ſee of an 
archbiſhop in the city of York ; and that here was a ſucceſſion of three or four 
archbiſhops in the time of the-Britons : but this account is generally thought to. 
de fabulous. And it is more probable, that the metropolitical church of this City 
owes. its origin to Edwyn king of the Northumbers, who, upon his converſion to 

| Chriſtianity in 627, conſtituted Paulinus an archbiſhop, and built here a little 
* wooden church, which ſome time afterwards he wn 0. to rebuild of ſtone. The 
* firſt ſtone building was finiſhed by king Oſwald and. archbiſhop Wilfrid; but that 
building being burnt down in 741, was afterwards rebuilt ; it was ain burnt 
down in 1069, and rebuilt by Thomas, the firſt archbiſhop, who conſtituted the 
ſeveral dignities and: prebends, and made it a regular chapter. In 1187, this ca- 
thedral was a third time deſtroyed by fire; after which the preſent ſtately fabric was. 
etected. To this cathedral belong an archbiſhop, a dean, a precentor, a chancel- 
| lor, a ſub-dean, four arch-deacons, twenty-eight prebendaries, a ſub-chanter,. five 
| prieſt-vicars, ſeven lay clerks, fix choriſters, four vergers, with other officers and 
| ſervants. | 
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In the time of William the Conqueror, Allan earl of Richmond gave a church 
near this city, dedicated to St. Olave, with four acres of land to build offices on, 
to a religious ſociety err from Whitby.” But that church 
being too ſmall, king William Rufus, a the year 1088, laid the foundation 
of a church dedi to St. Mary, and endowed. the monaſtery with poſſeſſions, 
which being encreaſed by other benefactions, were valued, upon the diſſolution, 
at 206%. I gd P SS 20 Tr Ry we 


In the weſt part of this city was a church dedicated to the Trinity, in which 
anciently - were canons, endowed with lands ; but theſe being diſperſed, Ralph 
Painell, in 1089, gave it to the Benedictine monks of St. Martin Marmonſtier, at 
Tours in France, upon which it became a cell to that abbey; but it was after- 
wards made deniſon, and valued, upon the diffolution, at 169 l. gs, 10d. per 
annum. 2 


The Culdees, or ſecular canons, belonging to the cathedral church of this city, 
in the time of William the Conqueror, founded, near the weſtward of the church, 
an hoſpital for the reception and entertainment 1 2 But king William 
Rufus erected a larger and more convenient building for this charity, in the place 
now called the Mint- yard; and fo increaſed its revenues, that he 
koned the founder: This hoſpital was called St. Peter's, till the time of ki 
Stephen, who erected a lar urch within the precincts of it, which he dedicat 
to St. Leonard; after which the hoſpital went generally by the name of that Saint. 
At the time of the diſſolution here were maintained a maſter, thirteen brethren, 
four ſecular prieſts, eight ſiſters, thirty choriſters, two ſchoolmaſters, 206 bead- 


annum. 


men, and ſix ſervitors with lands and rents amounting to 5001. 11 8. 1 d. ger 


* 


About two W without the city walls, on the weſt ſide, archbiſhop Thur- 
ſtan, in 1130, founded a Benedictine nunnery,*dedicated to St. Clement, and 
valued, upon the diſſolution, at 571. 78. 9 d. a year. 


In or near the city, there was an hoſſ ital for leprous perſons, as ancient as the 
time of Maud the empreſs. It conſiſted of a warden, and ſeveral brothers and 
ſiſters, and had yearly revenues, valued upon the fuppreſſion at 291. 18s, 8d. 

In the year 1200, Hugh Mordac founded in this city a priory for twelve. canons 


of the order of St. Sempringham dedicated to that faint, valued, upon the 


diſſolution, at 571. 5's. 9 d. per annum. 


About the beginning of the reign of king Henry the Third, a convent of Black 


friars ſettled in this city, through the bounty of Bryan Stapleton, Eſq; | 114 


Near the caſtle of York was a houſe of Franciſcan or m— friars, founded'in the 
ume of king Henry the Third, by the king and the city of York. el n 


1 was a convent of White friars, founded in 12955 by lord Veſey, and lord 
rey. | 4 Lt | 


a 


is generally rec- 
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la 1274, there was in this city an hoſpital dedicated to St. Giles. 


Within the cloſe of the cathedral here was à college of thirty-fix vicars-choral, 
called the Bedern, under the direction of a warden or keeper. This place was 
given them by William de Lanum, ſometimes canon of this church; and they 
were fixed here by archbiſhop Walter Gray, about the year 1232. They had a 
chapel dedicated to the Holy Trinity; but their houſe was called St. Peter's. col- 
lege, and was endowed, upon the diſſolution, with 2361. 19 8. 4 d. per annum. 


Here was an houſe of Grey friars, of the order of St. Auguſtine, - as early as the- 
year 1278, faid to have been founded by the lord Scroop. ; one 


About the year 1314, Robert Pickering, dean of York, founded here a large 
chantry of ſix prieſts, which he afterwards turned into an hoſpital for a maſten and 


brethren. It was dedicated to St. Mary, and valued, upon the diſſolution, at 37 1. 
per annum. | | It | 


In 1 391 here was an hoſpital dedicated to St. Thomas the Martyr; and mention- 


is made of another hoſpital here in 1399. 


In the north-eaft part of the city was an hoſpital called St. Anthony's. hoſpital, 
founded about the year 1440, by Sir John Langton. = 


In 1451, here was a ſociety of chaplains, .or regular curates, called the houſe of. 
the prieſts of Peſcholme. | SH | 


In 1460, archbiſhop George Nevill, and his brother Richard Nevill, earl of 
Warwick, founded a college for twenty-three chantry priefts belonging to the ca- 
thedral, to have their lodgings and commons together. It was dedicated to St. 


William, formerly archbi op of York, and had yearly revenues, valued upon the 
ſuppreſſion at 22 J. 12 8. 8 d. per annum. 


Here was an hoſpital founded before the year 1481, by John Giſburgh precen- 


tor of York, for two chaplains. It was dedicated to St. Mary, and valued, upon 


the ſuppreſſion, at 9 l. 6s. 8d. per annum. 


In this city was an 45 before the year 148 1, called the Houſe of God: and 
here was another hoſpital near Laithorpgate, founded by Bigot. 


At Laſtingham, on the north ſide of RARE Moreſide, Odilbald, or Edilbald- 
king of part of the Northumbers, in the year 648, founded a monaſtery, which is 
ſaid to have been dedicated to the Virgin Mary. It was deſtroyed in the Daniſh + 


wars, but repaired in time of William the Conqueror. The abbat and religious 


of this place were ſoon afterwards removed to St. Mary's monaſtery at York. 
At Tadcaſter there was a monaſtery about the year 655. 


At Whitby, St. Hilda, in 657, founded a monaſtery dedicated to St. Peter. 
It was deſtroyed in the Daniſh wars, but re- edified ſoon after the Conqueſt, and 
repleniſhed by William de Percy with Benedictine monks. In the time of Henry 


the 
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the Firſt it became an abbey, was dedicated to een ee am. | 


ed, upon the difſolution, at 437 l. 2%. 9 d. per annum. 


Here was an hoſpital before the year 1160, and another bop eee to 


St. John Baptiſt, as old as the time of Edvard the Second. 


At Gilling, near Richmond, queen Fanfleda, before the year 6 59, ' bulle a py 
naſtery, which was afterwards deſtroyed by the Danes. 


At Rippon, Alchfrid king of the Nonthumbers built a ; monaktery babes the 
year 661, which was burnt down about the year 950. It was afterwards rebuilt, 
and its church made collegiate, as it continues to this day. 


Here was an hoſpital for lepers, founded by archbiſhop Thurſtan, who died in 


1139. It was dedicated to St. Mary, had a maſter, two or three chaplains, and 
fome brethren; and was valued, upon the diſſolution, at 271. 5s. 6d. per 


Here was an hof pital, fannded by . the archbiſhops of York, and de- 
dicated to St. John "Baptiſt, before the fourth year of the reign of king John. It 
had revenues, valued upon the ſuppreſſion at 101. 14 8. 14 per annum. 


At Hackneſs near Whitby, St. Hilda, in 680, built a monaſtery, which is 
ſuppoſed to have been demoliſhed lon ng before the Conqueſt. And here is a 
church dedicated to St. Peter, in which ſome monks were placed, about the 
rime of king William Rufus, Ven k ncaa þ ion aber ahbes en Bkiedy, a 


At Croke not far from Richmond, St. Cuthbert, in ae founded . 


which was in being two hundred years atterwards. 


At Watton, north of Beverley, there was a numnery, about the year 686. Af- 


| terwards, about the year 1150, Euſtace the fon of John founded — a houſe of 


nuns of the order of St. Sempringham, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and n 
upon the ſuppreſſion at "ou I. 16s. 10d. per annum. 


At Beverley, John archbiſhop of York, afterwards called St. John of Wee; 

is ſaid to have founded a convent of monks-i in the choir of St. John's church here, 
which he dedicated to St. John Baptiſt; a college of ſeven ſecular canons, with ſe- 
ven clerks, in the nave of the church, which he dedicated to St. John the Evan- 
geliſt; and in a chapel dedicated to St. Martin, adjoining 
founded a ſociety of religious virgins, or nuns ; but — one hundred and ſixty 
years afterwards, the religious here were murdered, and the church and buildings 
plundered and burnt to the ground by the Danes. The church, however, was 
afterwards repaired, and endowed with revenues by king Achelſtan, fas ſeven ca- 
nons, and was a flouriſhing collegiate ſociety at the diſſolution. | 


Here was an hoſpital, founded, as is thought, before the ' Conqueſt, by one 


Wulſe, and dedicated to Se. Giles. The income of this Hoſpital was yalued, u 
on the diſſolution, 48 L oxnums 42 


Here 


to this church, he 


© 1 : 
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| Here was a preceptory of the order of the knights hoſpitalers of St. nt of Je- 
ruſalem, founded by Sibylla de Valoniis, in 1201; and endowed, at 
„Bon, with 1641. 108. per anuum. | 


| In this place was alſo an hoſpital of Black friars, before * year 1286. It was 
dedicated to St. Nicholas, and yalued, upon the N at only 51. 148. 6d, 
Per annum. 
Here was a houſe of Franciſcan friars, before the year 1300. And in thi town 
was alſo a houſe of Black friars, en year *. * 


This town had two or three more hoſpitals, concerning which there are few | par- 
| horns: upon record. 


* a wood called the wood of Elmet, not far from Leeds, yy | 
1 about che year 730. 


At Flixton, ſouth of We there was an hoſpital erected in a8 time of 
king Athelſtan, by one Acehorne a knight, for an alderman and fourteen brothers | 
and "liſters, It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. Andrew. 


« pla ace formerly called Galmanho, near the city of York, Siward earl of 
1 rland is ſaid to have built a monaſtery before the year 1055. | 


At Pontefract were a college and hoſpital before the Conqueſt. In the caſtle 
which he built here, Ilbert de , in the time of William Rufus, founded a 
chapel dedicated to St. Clement. It was afterwards made collegiate, conſiſted of 
a dean and three . and was looked upon as a royal T chapel at the 
time of the diſſolution. 


- Here was a Cluniac priory, founded i in the time of William Rufus, by Robert 
de Lacy. It was dedicated to St. John the Evangeliſt, and rated, upon the ge- 
neral diſſolution, at 3371. 148. 8d. per annum. 


The ſame Robert de Lacy, in the time of king HenrPthe F irſt, founded here 
an hoſpital dedicated to St. Nicholas, in which, at the time of the ſuppreſſion, 


were maintained a chaplain and thirteen poor perſons, endowed with 97 138. 
10 d. per annum. 


ä Edmund Lacy, earl of I incoln, who died in 1257, founded a priory of Car- 
melite or White friars in this town. ' 


| Here was a houſe of Black friars before the year 1266, ſaid to have been founded 
by one Simon Piper. 2 


In 1286, here was a lazar-houſe, dedicated to 98. Mary Magdalen. 
| In the eighth year of Edward the Third, one William le Tabourere wbeatned 


. | the king's licence to found an hoſpital here for a chaplain and eight poor people. 
It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
n 


— 


1 0 1 8 H. 1 R E. 
in this town was a houſe of Grey friars. | | SKA <4 6 


About the year 1385, Sir Robert Knolles, HO ALE his wiſe, founded 
here a college or chantry for a maſter and ſix chaplains or fellows, and an alms- 


Lo vg adjoining to it, for a maſter, two chaplains, and thirteen poor men and wo- 


his foundation was dedicated to 9 Trinity, and Er at the 1 
Gow, with yearly revenues valued at 2001. 58. 


At Selby, kin William the Conqueror, in 1069, founded a OP abbey for 
Benedidtine Bewe A dedicated to St. Mary and St. German, and rated, Hong 


ſuppreſſion, at 7291. 128. 10d. e be c 


About the year 1100, Wymar, fieward to the can of Richmond, gave a ache 
in the town of Richmond, dedicated to St. Martin, with ſome lands in the ne 
bourhood, to the abbey of St. Mary at York ; upon which nine or ten 2 


tine monks were fixed in this chapel, where they continued, ſubordinate to the 


monaſtery of St. Mary, till the general diſſolution, when they were rere to be 
poſſeſſed enn 16 8. od. ne 81 


In the year 1151. Roald, conſtable of Richmond, founded here . 
tenſian- abbey, dedicated to St. Agatha, in which, at the time of the general 


ſuppreſſion, were about n canons, nerd with yearly revenues rated at 
1111 178. 11 d. y | | | 7 


In the time of king Hee Henry * Second here was a nunnery, of akich twat 
culars are known. 

king Henry the Second, and dedicated to St. Nicholas, which continued to the 
general . when 1 it had revenues rated at 13 L 128. per am. 25 


In this town was a houſe of Grey friars, founded i in 1258, by Ralph Fitz-Ran- 
dal, lord of Middleham. And ſome are of , here was a e of 
White friars; but this opinion is not * d „ 


Near this town was a cell of le monks, fabordinate to 185 RY of Begare 


in e and founded in the time of my dit the Third. 


At St. John' Mount, northeaſt of Thriſk. William Percy the F wy * Al. 
gernoon, in the time of king Henry the Firſt, founded a preceptory of the knights 
hoſpitallers of St. John of Jeruſalem, dedicated to the Virgin . and L 
upon the ſuppreſſion, with 137 J. 28. 1 d. nn 1904 


At Noſtell, ſouth-eaſt of Wakefield, were a church, and houſe of poor hails 
mites, dedicated to St. James. And here Robert de Lacy, in the time of Wil- 
liam Rufus, founded a monaſtery, dedicated to St. Oſwald, in which were 'pla- 
ced regular canons of the order of St. Auſtin, who had revenues, valued upon the 
ſuppreſſion at 4921. 18 8. 2 d. per annum. ö 


At Snath, Girard archbiſhop of York, about the year 1 106, foupded a ſmall 
Benedictine priory, ſubordinate to o the convent at Selby. 


Vol. II. Eee | At 


ere was alſo, at the ſame time, an hoſpital, founded by | 
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a priory of Black canons, dedicated to the 


Yo kN SHHAD SE 
At Tockwith, near Pocklington, Jeffrey Fitz - Pain, before al, upon I #145, 
founded a priory ſubordinate to e monaſtery of Oy? which was 
the diſſolution, at 8 l. per annum. 


At Burſtalgarth, fouth-calt of. Patrington,. Stephen earl of Albemarle, in 11 16. | 
founded a priory of Benedictine monks, which was 8 cell to the monaſtery de Al- 


ceio, near Albemarle | in Normandy... 


At Einmeſey, near Skipton, William Meſchines, and Cecilia de Romeli,. his 
wife, before the year 1120, founded. a monaſtery for canons regular of the order- 
of St. Auſtin, dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. Cuthbert. But in about 
thirty years after this foundation, the religious \ were tranſlated. bs. their daughter. 


Rlier de Romeli, to 


Bolton, ſouth - weſt of Giſborn, where they continued to the general ciTlurio, 
when their yearly revenues were rated at 212 l. 3s. 4d. 


At Kirkham, upon the river Derwent, ſouth-weſt of Malton, Walter Ewpec, | 
and Adeline his wife, in the year 1 hoy or founded a priory of canons of the order 
of St. Auſtin, dedicated to the Trinity, and rr upon the ee 9 L 
58. 9 d. per annum. | 


At Bridlington, William de Gant, in the 6.2 of king Henry the Firſt, founded. 
gin Mary, and endowed, at the 


diffolution, with yearly revenues amounting to 547 * 68. 11 d. 


At Hedley, north of Aberforth, Ypolitus de Bram, in the reign of * Hen- 
ry the Firſt, founded a priory of Benedictine monks, cell to the monaſtery of the 
Trinity at Vork. 


At Widkirk, on the eaſt ſide of Leeds, is a church dedicated to St. Mary, in 


bhich William earl of Warren, Ralph L'iſte, and William his fon, in the time of 


king Henry the Firſt, placed ſome Black canons, who were ſubordinate to the 
priory of Noſtell, and at the ſuppreſſion had yearly revenues worth 4 l. os. 4d. 


At Giſborn, Robert de Brus, in 1 129, founded a priory of canons, of the or- 
der of St. Auſtin, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, with yearly revenues valued, up- 
on the diſſolution, at 6281. 3s. 4d. 


At River, near Helmeſley, Walter Eſpec, in 1131, founded an abbey of the 
Ciſtertian order, dedicated to the ak ary, and endowed, on the ſuppreſſion, 


with 278 J. 10 8. 2 d. per annum. 


At Fountain, near Burrowbridge, Thurſtan archbiſhop of York, in 1132, 
founded an abbey of the Ciſtertian order, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and en- 
dowed on the diſſolution with 9981. 6s. 8 d. per annum. : 


Ar the gate of the monaſtery was an hoſpital for the relief of the poor in the 


neighbourhood, and for travellers, as early as the reign of king Richard d the Firſt. 


6 | At 
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At Warter, 
7132, founded a priory of Black carions, dedicated to St. James, in which, about 


the time of the diffolution, were 4 prior, and about ten canons, whoſe annual in- 
come amounted to 14341. 78. 8 d. 4 wane 


At Handale, near Giſborough, William g the Third, in 1133, founded a 
ſmall priory for Henedictine nuns, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in which, at the 
time of the diſſolution, were eight religious, with revenues valued only at 20 l. 78. 
8 d. per annum. WE 15 | 5 


At Drax, north-eaft of Snath, William Pay 
founded a priory of Black canons, dedicat 
the diſſolution, at 104 1. 148. 9 d. per annum. 


At Scrathe, not far from Stokeſley, Stephen Meinil ſenior, in the time of Hen- 
Ty the Firſt, founded à religious houſe, which was afterwards annexed to the 
monaſtery of Giſborn, to which it was a cell of canons, of the order of St. Au- 


* 


in the time of Henty the Firſt, 
to St. Nicholas, and upon 


At a place ſomewhere in this county, called Hode, there was an hertnitage for 
a monk of Whitby; but in 1138, Roger Mowbray converted it to a convent of 


Ciſtertian monks, where ey continued four or five years, and then were tfranf- 


lated to Biland near Helmeſley ; after which, Samſon de Albiny founded here a 
priory of Black canons, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and ſubordinate to à mo- 
naſtery at Newburgh, not far from the city of York. | 5 


At another place ſome where in the north riding of this county, formerly, if 


not now, called Middleſbrugh, Robert de Brus, about the end of the reign of 
king Henry the Fifft, founded a cell of Benedictine monks, ſubordinate to the 
abbey of Whitby, which was vated, upon the ſuppreſſion, at 211. 38. 8 d. ge. 
annum. 0 


To Biland, Roger de Mowbray, in 1143, removed the convent of Ciſtertian 
monks from Hode ; and this place proving inconvenient, they were afterwards 
tranſlated to another part called Stocking; and in 1177, to a third equally un- 
known, called Whitaker; and here they continued in a houſe dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, till the general diſſolution, when their yearly revenues amounted to 
2381. 98. 4d. | EA 


At Newburgh, Roger de Mowbray, in the year 1145, founded a priory, of 
Black canons, which was dedicated to St. Mary, and rated upon the ſupprefſion 
at 367 l. 88. 31. per annum. A Deteeg cone 


At a place formetly called Fors, not far from Richmond, Akarius the ſon of 
Bardolph, in 1145, founded a priory, ſubordinate to the monaſtery of Biland. 


At Salley, not far from Skipton, Wilſtam de Percy the Thitd, in 1147, built a 
Ciſtertian abbey, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, which, about the time of the ge- 
neral fuppreffion, was endowed with eſtates valued at 1471. 3s. 10d. per annum. 


Eee 2 IT | Ar 


north-eaſt of Porklingwon, Jeffrey Fitz Pain, alias Tretbet, in 
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At Roch, on the eaſt {ide of Rotheram, Richard de Builli, and Richard Fitz- 
Turgis, or de Wikereſlai, in 1147, founded à Ciſtertian abbey, dedicated to 


the Virgin Mary, with yearly revenues * 200% the 1 at 3 
28. 5d. | . | 


At Barnoldſweck, not far from Settle, Henry de Lacy, in 1 147, placed a con- 
vent. of Ciſtertian monks from Fountain; but this place proving inconvenient 
for them, in five or ſix years afterwards, they were removed to 


Kirkſtal, north of Leeds, where, in 1152, they built a fine abbey, dedicated 


to the Moo Mary, and e upon the d . with nue revenues 
worth 329 J. 2 8. 11 d. | l 


At Meaux, near Beverly, Willem e Größ, catl of Albemarle, i in 1150, 
founded a Ciſtertian abbey, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in which were fifty 


monks at the time of the general fupprefon, endowed with * revenues rated 
at 299 l. 68. 4d. a a a I 6 n Oe Geenen 


At Old Malton, on the north ade of New Malton, Euſtace Fitz- John, about 
the year 1150, built and endowed a priory. of Gilbertine canons, dedicated to the 


Virgin Mary, and endowed, 8 the ſuppreſſion, with 1 197 J. 198. 2 d. per 
annum. 


At a place formerly called Nee ſomewhere j in the weſt riding of this 
county, William de Archbs, and Ivetta his wife, in the time of king Stephen, 
founded a ſmall priory of Benedictine nuns, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 1 58 


yearly revenues, valued upon the diſſolution at 75 l. 12 8. 4d. per annum. 


At Anden, near Thirſk, Peter de Hoton, about the year 1130, founded 4 
nunne of. the Benediaine order, dedicated to St. Andrew, which, about the 


time of the diſſolution, had nine religious, endowed with no more than 12, . OS. 
6d. per annum. | 


At Nunekling, near Hornſey, Ae de 1 in the time of ki e 
founded a priory for Benedictine nuns, dedicated to St. Mary 2 27 * St. 
Helen, and valued upon che diſſolution at 35 I. 18 8. 5 d. per annum. 


At Temple Hurſt, north-weft of Snath, Ralph de Haſtings, in 1152, uss 
n preceptory of Knights Templars. | 


At Broughton, near Malton, was an an hoſpital founded i in, ak reign: of king 5 Ste- 
phen, by Euſtace * = h | | 

At Wilberfoſs, weſt of Pockliagtat, was a Benedictine nunnery, ſaid to have 
been founded by Alan de Catton, before the year 1153. It was dedicated to the 


Virgin Mary, and about the time of the diſſolution had a FRE and twelve 
nuns, whoſe yearly revenues were valued at 211. 16s, 10d. | 


At Nun- Appleton, eaſt of Tadcaſter, Adeliz, or Alice de St. cata about 
the end of che . of king Stephen, founded a Ciſtertian nunnery, dedicated to 


the 


Yon it os Hin i 


che Virgin Mary and St. John the Apoſtle and Evangefift, Here were & prioreſs, 


and thirteen or fourteen nuns, who, at the time of 
of revenues worth 73 l. gs. od. per . 


' , , * 7a 
At Wickham, eaſt of Pickering, Pain Fitz-Oſbert, or de Wickham, about the 
hos 1153, built and endowed a priory of Ciſtertian nuns, . dedicated to the Virgin 
wt At the time of the diſſolution, here were nine religious, endowed with 
yearly revenues valued at 251. 178. 6d. Ki aff; 494 re Bia 


At Swine, north of Headon; Robert de Verli, before the end of the reign of 
king Stephen, founded a religious, houſe, conſiſting of a prioreſs and fourteen or 
fifteen nuns, of the Ciſtertian order. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
endowed upon the diſſolution with 821. 3s. 9 d. per annum. SOT Tos 

At Arthington, Peter de Ardington, about the beginning of the reign of kin 

Henry the Second, founded a {mall priory of Cluniac or Benediftine nuns, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, and endowed, at the time of the-diffolution, with yearly. 
revenues valued only at 111. 8 s. 4 d. 4 RA oe rote WOT NE + 

The abbat and Ciſtertian monks at Fors labouring under ſeveral” inconvenien- 
cies, on account of their ſituation, were removed, in 1156, to Jervaux, ,north- 
weſt of Maſham, where, upon a pleaſant valley aſſigned them by Conan duke of 
Britanny, and earl of Richmond, they built a church and offices, and flouriſhed 


till the general ſuppreſſion, when their yearly revenues were rated at 2341. 
18 8. 5d. 7 . | ; 


At Synenthwate, eaſt of Wetherby, Bertram Haget, in 1160, founded a nun- 
nery of the Ciſtertian order, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and endowed, on the 


ſuppreſſion with 60 l. 9 8. 2 d. per annum. 5 ; 


x 
LY 
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At Marrick, ſouth-weſt of Richmond, Roger de Aſc, about the beginnjn 


nd | | * Hunnery, Ifdicated 
to the Virgin Mary, and endowed with revenues, rated upon the*diflohitionac" 
») 1T R412, is Do 


481. 18s. 3d. per a m. 


At Hutton, ſouth-weſt of Giſborough, Ralph de Nevill, about the 'yeaFf*4 762; 
founded a ſmall Ciftertian,nunnery. About the latter part of the reignꝭ f N 


the Second, the nuns were removed to Thorp, not far from Hutton; and after- 


wards: were ſettled. at Baſedale, near Stokeſſey, where they had: huhnery, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, in which were a prioreſs and nine or ten religious up- 


1. 4d. IS. 1 


on the diſſolution, when their yearly revenues were rated at no more than 20 l. 


- 
Na 


12e. Are de r 

* ö ener 
beginning of the reign of 

* x: 


a p of 
the reign of king Henry the Second, founded a Benedictine nunnery, <edicated | 


| : * - - N 10 
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Mary; but the nuns wefe not long afterwards removed to Melſonby, north euſt 


ax  *._ WE © Br © 


At Marton, near Richmond, Bertram de Bulmer, in the beginning of the re 
of Henry the Second, founded a monaſtery for men and women, dedicated to 


of Richmond. The religious men, who were canons of the order of St. Auſtin, 
continued here till the general ſuppreſſion, when their yearly revenues were rated 
at 154l. 58. 4d. | * 


At Melſonby, king Henry the Second, before the year 1167, founded a Bene- 
dictine nunnery, dedicated to St. John the Apoſtle and Evangeliſt. About the 
time of the diſſolution it had a prioreſs and about nine religious, with yearly reve- 
nues valued at no more than 261. 2 8. 10d. 


At Killingwold-grove, near Beverley, was an hoſpital chiefly for women, befor 


the year 1169. It was dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, and valued upon the 


diſſolution at 131. 118. 2 d. per annum. 


At Monk-Bretton, Adam Fitz-Swain, about the beginning of the reign of 


Henry the Second, founded a monaſtery of the Cluniac order, dedicated to St. 


Mary Magdalen, and ſubordinate to the priory of St. _ at Pontefract, with 
revenues which, upon the diſſolution, were rated at 239 l. 38. 6d. per annum. 


At Allerton-Mauleverer, near Knareſborough, Richard Mauleyerer founded.an 
alien priory, ſubordinate to the abbey of Marmonſtier at Tours in France, the re- 


venues of which, upon the diſſolution of alien priories, were given by king Henry 


the Sixth to King's College in Cambridge. 


At Hampall, north-weſt of Doncaſter, William de Clarefai, and Avicia de Ta- 
ny, his wife, about the year 1170, built a priory of fourteen or fifteen Ciſtertian 
nuns, dedicated to the Firgin Mary, and endowed upon the diſſolution with a 
yearly income of 631. 5s. 8d. 


At Rere-croſs, north of Aſkrig, upon Stanemoor, and the borders of Welt- 
moreland, was an ancient hoſpital, given to the nunnery of Merrick, before the 
year 1171, by Ralph, the ſon of Ralph de Multon, or by Conan earl of Rich- 
mond. | | 


At a place ſomewhere in the weſt riding of this county, formerly called Eſſeholt, 
was a priory in the reign of Henry the Second, containing about ſix Ciſtertian 
nuns, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and endowed upon the diſſolution with only 


13 J. 5s. 4d: per annum. 


At Keldam, near Kirkby Moreſide, Robert Stuteville, in the time of Henry 
the Firſt, founded a Ciſtertian nunnery, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and en- 
dowed upon the diſſolution with yearly revenues valued at 291. 6s. 1d. 4 


At Kirklees, near Huthersfield, Reynerus Flandrenſis, in the time of Henry 
the Second, founded a Ciſtertian nunnery, dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. 
James, and valued upon the ſuppreſſion at 191. 8s. 1 d. per annum. 


Ar 
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At Newton, ſouth-eaſt of Patrington, William Groſs, earl of Albemarle, who | 


died in 1199, founded an ho N and cndow- 
ed, upon the ſuppreſſion, 401. per annum. | 1 


| Ac Ellerton, ſouth-eaſt of Richmond, Warnerius, n 
mond, in the time of ki enry the Second, Wunden a ſmall pricey of Citernan. 
nuns, valued upon the lution at 15 I. 148. 8d. Per am. 


At Temple-Newſomn, fouth-caſt of Leeds, William de Villiers, in the reien 
king Henry the Second, founded a preceptory of Knights Templars. 


— Yarum was an ancient hoſpital, dedicated to 8. b p before the Fur 
L195 | 


Here was a houſe of Black friars, faid to have been founded by Peter de Brus, 
who died in 1271. 


At Scarborou Mane iche thns er hs na found- 
ed an hoſpital, icated-to St. Thomas the Martyr. And here was another hoſ-. 
pital, founded mach about the fare time by the wel ef this n. and de 
— to St. Nicholas. 


H e eee belonging to the abbat and convent of Olle um in 
France, before the fourth year of king John. 


Here was a houſe of Grey friars, founded about the year 1240; and « bouſe of 
Black friars before the year 1285. | 


In this town was an houſe of cam db Sen ſaid We been founded 1 
king Edward the Second. in 1319. | 


At Tickhall was a caftle, in which was a royal free chapel, or collegiate church, 
founded by queen Eleanor, wife to king Henry the Second, and given by king John 
to the canons of the cathedral church of Roan in Normandy. It. was afterwards. 
granted to the prior and convent of Lenton in Nottinghamſhire ; and laſtly, to the 
abbat and con vent of St. Peter at Weſtminſter. 


Here was an hoſpital dedicated to St. Leonard; Lefors the year 1226. 


On the weſt ſide of this town was an houſe of Auſtin frinn, i in the beginning of. 
the reign of king Edward the Firſt. 


In a marſh near this town was an hoſpital or free chapel, in the year 1326. 


At Swainby, near Thruſk, Helewiſia, daughter of _—_ de Glanville, lord. 
chief juſtice of England in the time of Henry the Second, founded a monaſtery. 
for canons of the- Premonſtratenſian order; "hs, A ot tes year of king, 
John, were removed to 


. 1 


400 
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Coverham, near Midlam, by Ralph lord of Midlam, the ſon of the foundreſs. 


This abbey was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and endowed on the ſuppreſſion 


with yearly revenues amounting to 1601. 18s. 3 d. per am. 


Near North Allerton,. on the eaſt ſide, was an hoſpital, founded, as is faid, by 
Hugh Puſar biſhop of Durham, in the latter part of the reign of king Henry the 
ſecond, or the beginning of the rejgn of Richard the Firſt. About the time of 
the diſſolution here were a maſter, three chaplains, four brethren, two ſiſters, 
and nine poor perſons, whoſe revenues were then valued at 58L 108. 10 d. per 
annum. 5 | 5255 „ | | 


Here was a houſe of Auſtin friars, founded by William de Alverton, about the 
year 1339. And on the eaſt fide of the town was a houſe of White friars, founded 
by Thomas Hatfield biſhop of Durham, about the year 1354, and dedicated to 


St. Mary. 


At Eggleton, north-weſt of Richmond, was an abbey of Premonſtratenſian ca- 
nons, ſuppoſed to have been founded about the beginning of the reign of king 
Richard the Firſt, by Ralph de Multon. It was dedicated to St. Mary and St. 
John Baptiſt, and had yearly revenues valued upon the ſuppreſſion at 651. 5 8. 6d. 


At a place ſomewhere in this avon þ called Thickhed, Roger Fitz-Roger, in 
the time of Richard the Firſt, founded a ſmall Benedictine nunnery, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, and endowed, upon the diſſolution, with 201. 18 8. 10 d. p 
annum, | 


At Roſedale, not far from Midlam, Robert, ſon of Nicholas de Stutevil, in the 
time of king Richard the Firſt, founded a nunnery of Benedictines or Ciſtertians, 


dedicated to St. Mary and St. Laurence, and endowed at the ſuppreſſion with 37 l. 
12S. 5d. per annum. 


At Ribſtane, near Knareſborough, Robert lord Roſs, about the beginning of 
the reign of king John, founded a commandry of Knights Templars, which, up- 
on the ſuppreſſion of that order, became part of the poſſeſſions of the knights of 


St. John of Jeruſalem, and was endowed upon the general diffolution with a yearly 
revenue valued at 2071. gs. 7 d. ; | 


At Bagby, on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of Thruſk, was an hoſpital for ſick and poor 
perſons, before the year 1200. | | 


At Growmond, ſouth-weſt of Whitby, Joanna, wife of Robert de Turnham, 
founded an alien priory, ſubject to the abbat and convent of Grandimont in Nor- 
mandy. It ſubſiſted till the general diſſolution, when there was not above four 
monks in it, whoſe reyenues were rated only at 121. 2s. 8d. per annum. 


At Ferriby, near Hull, lord Euſtace Veſcy founded a priory of Knights Tem- 
plars, which, upon the ſuppreſſion of that order, ſeems to have become a priory of 


. canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, and to have continued till the general ſup- 


reſſion, when its revenues were valued at 601. 1s. 2 d. per annum. 
P 


At 


* founded a priory 


| 
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ry of regulat canons, dedicated to St. John the Evangeliſt, by Ber- 
wel Haget, before the year 1203. About the time of the diffolution here were 


fourteen capons, who. hey en n valke of 721. 198, 74. . 


At Ovinton, worth of Richmond, Ilan de Wilton, befors the Afth © 
the reign of ki 
valued-upon the 


At e Robert Flower, in th reign of keg 1 he Third, 
the ſect of friars of the e gar, r at the difÞolu- 
tow l 108. 11 d. per amm. | | 


At Headon, Alan the ſon of Oubern, Wat the begining of he" rei 1 05 king 
John, founded an hoſpital, dedicated to the Holy Sepulchre, for a in of ſe- 

ral brethren or ſiſters, pers] bong was valued 8 che diſſolution at 13k 
2355 to d. per ann . 


At Withernſey, north-eaſt Are enge 
bey ied Albemarle in France, reign! o 


of 


ion at 111. 28. 8 d. per am. 
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y ſubordinate to the ab- 


At Elleeton, 18 of 1 William TID veſted the e es | 


founded a priory of canons of the Sempringham order, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary and K and endowed upon the diſſolution with 62 L $5, ro d. 


per annum. 


. - At Ecklesfield, near Sheffield, » was an alien priory of Benedictine monks, ſub- 
ordinate to the abbey, of St. Wandragiſilius, in the dioceſe of Roan in Normandy. 


2 Newland, near Wakefield, king John' founded a preceptory of the Knights 
Hoſpitalers of St. John of Jeruſalem, wy was valued * * diſſolution at 


223 J. 198. 7d. per annum. 


At Bürnholm, eaſt of PuthBngron, 3 was a Beneditine nunnery, in Vbich, not 
* before the diſſolution, were eight NY whoſe yearly income was valued 
but at 8 J. 18. 11d. 


At Doncaſter, in che ited of the * of king Heniy the Third, was an 
koſpital. for ſick and leprous perſons, dedicated to 8 s James, which, before the 
general ſuppreffion, degenerated to Aug chapel, with a chantry in it. . 


Here was a chapel dedicated to St. Nicholas, in the time of Hepry the Thind.. 


In this town was a houſe of Grey friars before the year 13153. and a houſe of 
Black friars; but when, or by whoop founders does not appear. . 


Near Catterick Was + an boſpcal dedicated to St, ase in the RR ting Hen 
ry the Third. ke Patty cite hs 280 
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Ach hn, founded a ſmall priory of . deer! winch was 
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The church at Howden, which is dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paal, was 


made ng, © 75 in 1226, 1 Robert biſhop of Durham. It had five Ern 


ſix vicars, s chantry priefts 


At Kingſton upon Hull, there was a priory of White __ in the reign > 


king Edward the Firſt. 


Here was a houſe of Auguſtine friars, founded by Jeffery de Hotham, about 
the year 131 7. 


Here alſo was a houſe of Black bien and in the eighteenth year : of king E4- 
ward the Third, John Kingſton founded an be an is town for thirteen poor 


men and women. 


Michael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, ack il 
of Edward the Third, founded here a Carthuſian priory for — 2 ig 


cated to St. Mary, St. Michael, and St. Thomas of Canterbury, and endowed on 
the ſuppreſſion with 174 1. 18s. 3d. Per annum. 


In 1384, the ſame Michael de la Pole founded an hofpical here bo chivices 


r men, and as many poor women. It was dedicated to the Holy W and 
ad revenues valued on the fuppreſſion at 32 l. 19 8. 9 d. per annum. | 


ae} the weſt end of the church-yard of this town, was a handſome row of build- 


for lodging the prieſts of Hull; and near it was an hoſpital, both founded oy 
jahn Grigge mayor of Hull. 


At Laſenby, near North-Allerton, John de Ly the ynes, and Alice his wife, 
in the eighteenth year of the reign of Edward hi) Firſt, erected a chapel dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, and therein eftabliſhed a chantry, college, or hoſpital, for a 
maſter and fix chaplains, whoſe revenues were valued, upon the di _—_ at 


91. 6s. 8d. per annum. 


At Sutton, north-eaſt of Hull there appears to har "been 
houſe wr net. of Kino pr 1 Firſt, d ak , 


Here was a chapel dedicated to St. - James, in "mu. John of Suren ſettled 


and endowed a chantry of ſix prieſts. 


Here alſo is a pariſh church, which is aid to have been a college, valued | upon 
the diſſolution at or 18 s. 8d. per annum, 


In this town was an hoſpital, valued upon x the ſuppreſſion at 71. 18s. 44 * 


annum. 


At Oſmotherly, north-eaſt of North-Allerton, there ſeems to have been a-col- 
legiate church in the time of Edward the Firſt, 


At Otley there was an hoſpital for lepers, in the time of Edward the Second, 


At 
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At Sherborn, there was an a the . 1301, anbei S. Mary 
Magdalen. 


At Cocinghan, north-welt of "Hull, Thomas Lord Wake of Lyddel, in Fo 
fifteenth year of Edward the Second, founded a monaſtery of . 3 


who, in the ſame year, were removed to a neighbouring hamlet, 


Newton; this was dedicated to the Nativity of our Saviour, 1 
nunciation of the Virgin Mary, and the, Exaltation of the Craſs. At the time of 
the diſſalution it had a 2600 
r 39. ger an V 


At Pickering was an hoſpital dedicated to St. Nicholas. ares. 
At Lowthorp, near Kilham, ry 4 chantry, nab. 


ing of a rector, fix chaplains, and T. founded i in a church at this town, 
inthe beginning ofthe reign of king Edward the Third, 4 


At Bolton, near Skipton, was a houſe of Carmelite friars. 


At Well, north-eaſt of Maſham, Sir Ralph de Neville, lord of Midlam, in 
1342, founded an hoſpital for a maſter, two prieſts, and twenty-four . 
and ſiſters, dedicated to St. Michael the Archangel. and endowed on the diſſolu- 
tion with 42 1. 128. 3 d. per annum. ; 


At Sprotborough, ſouth-weſt of Doncaſter, was an hoſpital dedicated to St. 
Edmund, before the year 1363, which had revenues rated upon the ſuppreſſion 
at 91. 138. 11 d. per annum. 


At Kirkby-Overblowes, near Burrowbridge, there was a collegiate church, 
with a provoſt and four chaplains. * 


At 2228 north-eaſt of North-Allerton, Thomas de Holland, duke of 
Surry, earl of Kent, and lord Wake, in the year 1396, founded a Carthuſian pri- 
ory, dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St Nicholas, and "INE 1 the general 
diſſolution with 3821. 5s. 11 d. per annum. | 


At Wenſlay, near Midlam, there ſeems to ) have been a college Ia a noch here, 
dedicated to the Trinity. | 


At, or near Mitton, not far from Hull, on Vas an boſpitel i in 1407. 


At Hemingburgh, weſt of Howden, 4 1 dedicated to St. Mary, which 
was made collegiate in 1426, by the prior and convent of Durham, for a provoſt 
or warden, three prebendaries, ſix vicars, and fix.clerks. 1 revenues * the 
ſuppreſſion v were valued at 841. 11 8. per annum. 


3 W Richard duke of Gloceſter, afterwards king Richard the Third, in 

147 naed a deanry in the pariſh church, the revenues of which were valued 

upon the affolution at 16 I. 16s. per * | | | 
| Fff 2 At 
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At Rotherham, Thomas Scott, alias Rotherham, biſhop of, Tork, la _ 1481, 
founded a college, dedicated to our Saviour, conſiſting of a provoſt, five prieſts, 
ſix choriſters, and three maſters, one for grammar, one for muſic, and anather 
for writing; and endowed with revenues, valued upon the ſuppreſſion at 881, 


yy 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for ths COUNTY, 


| This county ſends thirty members to parliament, two knights of the ſhire for 
che county, two citizens for the city of York, and two b 


urgefſes for each of the 
following boroughs, Aldborough, North-Allerton, Burrowbridge, Bever 


' 
Headon, Knareſborough, Malton, Pontefract, Richmond, Rippon; Scarbo 
Thriſk, and Kingſton upon Tlull. e 
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A NGLESE A, or AxoLnszy, takes its name from the old Engliſh words 


Engler- ea, and Anglepey, the Engiih Ifand; and was ſo called its 8 5 
being — under the power of the Engliſh in the reign of Edward the Firſt, 


m 


BOUNDARIES, EXTENT and SITUATION. | 


This county is an ifland in the Iriſh ſea, and is ſeparated on the ſouth-eaſt from 
Caernarvonſhire and the continent of Britain, by a narrow frith or ſtraits called 
Menai, or Meneu, which in ſome places is fordable at low water. This iſland is 
of an irregular figure, and extends in length from caſt to weſt twenty-four miles, 


from 


| 
: 

| 

| 
[| 
| 

| 
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from ſouth to north ſeventeen miles, and is about ſixty-feven miles in clecumſers 
ence, Holyhead, a ſmall peninſula, ſituated on the ſouth-weſt part of the iſle of 
Angleſea, is reckoned about eighteen miles caſt of the city of Dublin in Ireland iy 


and Beaumaris, the county town, ſituated on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the _ is 
diſtant 241 miles north-weſt from London. 


RIVER s. 


The principal rivers of this iſland are the Brant and the Keveny. The Brant 
riſes about three or four miles weſtward' of Beaumaris, and running ſouth-weſt, 
falls into the Meneu, eaſt of Newburgh, a market town. The eveny iſſues 


from a high hill, near a village c Coydana, about ten miles north-weſt of 


Beaumaris, and running ſouth-weſt, and being joined by a 8 river called the 
Gynt, falls into the Iriſh ſea weſt of Newburgh. 


The leſs conſiderable 1 A 8 of this _ are the Alow, the Dudas, and the 
Geweger. 


AIR. SOIL, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air "of this iſland is reckoned healthy, except in m when it * 
quently foggy, and apt to produce agues, _ other diſorders that ariſe from a 
cold vapid air, The foil, though it appe h, being ſtony and mountain- 
ous, is ſo fruitful in corn and cattle, ie tb elch in their lan call it 
Mam Gymry, the Mother or Nurſe of Wales. This iſland abounds wit fiſh and 


fowl, and in ſeveral parts of it are found great plenty of excellent millſtones and 
grindſtones. 


MANUFACTURES. 
It doeypot appear that thus iſland- has any manufacture, 174 N. 


22 F ak 


CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. 


The county of Angleſea is divided into by Yundreds, and contains only two 


market towns. It lies in the ne of br and: ee Ne and 
has ſeventy - fourepariſhes. | | En 5 


MARKET TOWNS. 


The market towns are Beaumaris Wa Newburgh. 


Beaumaris took its name, which is French, and fignifie a dau 75 ul moor, or 
moraſs, from its ſituation in a mooriſn place by the ſea-ſide. It was built by king 
Edward the Firſt, and fortified with a caſtle, now in ruins. It is 4 corporation, | 
governed by a mayor, recorder, two bailiffs, and twenty-one commen council 


3 mae, 


a & %'.& 


A. 
eee, and two ſcrjeants at mace: the mayor Y 
corder and bailiffs are juſtices of the peace; and here are held the 

the county, the county court, and the quarter ſeſſions, | 


$ 
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nm dn end e occurt no l curiolity; hor Gd che accounts of It le 
any thing temarkable of the inhabitants, n e. 
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This iſland was known to the Romans by the name Aena, from the Britiſh Ancient 
name Mon, and Tir Mon, or ' the Land of Mon; but whence the name Mon was names. 
derived does not appear. The ancient Britons called it alſo 27*ys:Dowylh, or the 
Shady Iſland, from its having been anciently covered with woods and foreſts z and 
by the Saxons it was called Monex, from the Britiſh name Mon. 


The iſland of Angleſea, in common with the reſt of North Wales, or that tract ,__.... Fer 
of country now. diſtin uiſhed by the names Montgomeryſhire, Merionethſhire, bitants. 
Caernarvonſhire, and Flintſhire, was, in the time of the Romans, inhabited by 
the Ordovices, Ordevices, or Ordovice, the etymology of which names does not 
appear: ſome have ſuppoſed them to have been derived from Oar-devi, which in 
the ancient Britiſh language ſignifies, upon the rivers of Devi; for the country of 
the Ordovices lies between two rivers, one on the ſouth ſide, called Devy or Dyfi, 
and the other-on the north, called Devy or Dee ; and there are not wanting many 
inſtances of ancient nations, who derived their names from ſimilar circumſtances. 

The territories of the Ordovices were alſo. called by the Romans Venedotia, as 
ſome have ſuppoſed, from the Yeneti in Armorica, who, according to Cæſar, fre- 
quently failed to Britain. The Ordovices, as inhabitants of a mountainous coun- 
try, were a hardy, vigorous, warlike race, and were the laſt of the ancient Britiſh 
tribes that were conquered, firſt by the Romans, and afterwards by the Engliſh. 3 
They enjoyed their liberty a long time after the arrival of the Romans in Britain, 
as they did alſo after the arrival of the Saxons; for they were not conquered by 
the Romans till the reign of the emperor Domitian, when Julius Agricola redu- 
ced almoſt the whole nation; nor were they ſubjected to the Engliſh before the 
reign of Edward the Firſt. FS | . 
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Sepulchral 
monuments. 
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The iſland of Angleſea was celrbrated in the time of the aneiant Britons, for 
having been more particularly the ſeat of the Pruids. The firſt attempt made by 
the Romans to bfing it under their ſubjection, was in the reign of the emperor 
Nero, when Suetonius Paulinus the Roman general invaded it; but being obliged 
to return to the eaſtern parts of Britain as Dn he: could. it, to quelt the 
Iceni, who had taken up arms againſt the Romans,. he left Julius Agncola to 
command in Angleſea, who ſubdued it after a bloody and obſtinate engagement 
with the natives, who were animated by the preſence. of their Druids, and their 
wives and daughters, who inceſſantly called upon them to maintain their ancient 
liberties againſt the tyranny of their invaders, , - © 


Some have aſſerted, that after, the Romans had withdrawn their legions out of 
Britain, this iſland was inhabited by the Iriſh, ſome places and monuments here 
being ſtill called by Iriſh names; but there are no records. of any authority that 
mention the reduction of this iſland by the Iriſh, or their ſettling in it. 


Not far from the city of, Bangor in Caernarvonſhire, is Gaer, where it is thought 
the Romans paſſed the Meneu into the ifland of Anglefea, the horſe at a ford, and 
the foot in flat-bottomed boats, as mentioned by Tacitus. fire to-this ſup- 
poſed paſſage, on the north-ſide of Newburgh, is Gwydryn hill, remarkable for 
two lofty ſummits, on one of which are the ruins of an ancient fort, ſuppoſed to 
have been built by the Romans, On the other ſummit is a very deep pit in the 
rock, about twenty-ſeven feet in circumference, and filled with fine fand; - 


Near Gwydryn- hill is a village called Fre'r Druw, which ſignifies the Druids 
town, and which, in all probability, was the chief reſidence of Britth Druids 
belonging to this iſland. South of Fre'r Druw, and on the eaſt fide of New- 
burgh, is a village called Tre'r Beirdh, which ſignifies he Bards town. And be- 


_ tween Tre'r Druw and Fre'r Beirdh, is a ſquare fortification, generally believed to 


be a Roman camp, and the firſt camp which the Romans formed after their ar- 
rival in Angleſea, What renders this conjecture the more probable, are the tra- 
ces of a round Britiſh fortification over againſt ĩt. 


On the welt ſide of the Roman camp are twelve ftones, each of which are about 
twelve feet high and near eight in breadth. Theſe ſtones are ſuppoſed to have been 


ſet up as ſepulchral monuments of ſome of the moſt eminent Druids, or of ſome 


other ancient Britons, who died here fighting for their liberties againſt the Ro- 
mans. | | 


In this iſland there are ſeveral monuments, each of which is called Cromlech, 


and conſiſts of three, four, or more. rude ſtones, pitched upon one end, and 


ſerving for pillars or * * 5 to a vaſt ſtone of ſeveral tons weight, laid over 
them tranſverſely, like thoſe mentioned among the antiquities of Cornwall. 


Theſe are generally believed to be ſepulchral monuments, though ſome have 
ſuppoſed them to be federal teſtimonies. And at Bod-Owyr, north of the Britiſh 
camp already mentioned, is a remarkable Cromlech, more elegant than any of 
the reſt, and neatly wrought. | 


1 
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In ſeveral parts of this iſland have been found ſtones with various inſcri wo 


4 me in ſuch * O/OTUe characters, 38 to he v9 
gib 
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which there is a ſtone, engraved with the following monumental inſcription, in a 


very uncouth character, in memory of Kadran, who was _ of North Wales 


about the middle of the ſixth century, CATAMANUS F SAPIENTISSI- 
MUS OPINATISSIMUS OMNIU REGUM. 


tions, 
__ 


At Tre'Varthin, not far from Newbu h, in 1680, Was s found a Id me- A Roman 
dal of Julius Conſtantius. © 8 R large go medal. 


Aber-Fraw, a village ae of Newburgh, is di for having been A royal ſeat. 
** 9 ſeat of the kings of North- Wales, are ſometimes ſtiled kings of 
Aber-Fraw. 


In 1 of this iſland are vaſt rude ſtones, ranged together in a circular Triſh huts, 
2 an area of about five yards diameter, and called Iriſh cottages or 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 
At Holyhead, St. Kebius, who lived about the year 380, founded a ſmall mo- 


Here was a caſtle, with a royal, free cha hapel, in which was a college of pre- 


bendaries, whoſe yearly revenues were valued, upon the diſſolution, at 24 1. per 
annum. Fe 


At Prieſtholm, a ſmall iſland a few miles north-eaſt of Beaumaris, Leweline 
ap Jorwerth, E. de of North Wales, before the year 1221, founded a prio 


of Black monks, dedicated to St. Mary, and valued upon bution at 47 
15 8. 3 d. Per am. * 


oa Lhan Vaes, or Llanddwyn, near ann Leweline ap lever, prince 
0 


of North Wales, before the year 1240, founded A . of minor friars, de- l 
dicated to Ot. F rancls. 


Sas) ME M. 


- 4 z 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for ths COUNTY; 


The county of Angleſea ſends only two members to t; one knight of | 
the ſhire for the county, and one burgeſs for the borough of Beaumaris, 
| WS 
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HE name BRECKNOCKSHIRE W a FS ee 
Tf this I ing for and reep dagen, who of 

rince county, twenty W 
ber teh weve all rpured nes. 45 OR Mor ec Hoe 


BOUNDARIES, EXTENT. and 81 T UATION. gf 


This county is bounded by [Radnorſhire on the north; by G on 
the ſouth ; by Herefordſhire and Monmouthſhire on the eaſt, and dy —— 
ſhire and Cacrmarthenſhire on the weſt. It extends in length from north to ſouth 
thirty-five miles, . to weſt thirty four miles, and is about 119 miles in 
circumference. ock, the county town, which is 1 60 in the a of it, 
ſtands — TEE nearly welt of London. R 1 I v E R 8 


» 


wee 


* * 


— 
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The incipal rivers of this county are the Wye, the Uſk, and the Yrvon. 
The Wye has been deſcribed in the account of Gloceſterſnire. The Uſk is fo 
called by a ſmall variation of the Britiſh name Wy, which ſignifies water. It 
riſes at the bottom of a hill ſouth-weſt of Brecknock, on the borders of Caer- 
marthenſhire, and running ſouth-eaſt through the town of. Brecknock, and being 
joined by ſeveral leſs conſiderable rivers, paſſes into Monmouthſhire, near the 
town of Abergavenny. The Yrvon, or Irvon, riſes among ſome hills upon the 
borders of Cardiganſhire, north-weſt of Bealt, a market town, and running ſouth- 
eaſt, wo being joined by ſeveral leſs conſiderable ſtreams, * into the river Wye, 
near Bealt. 


Other ſmaller rivers of this county are the Wheffrey, the Dules, the Hondhy, 
and che Brane. 


AIR, SOIL, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of this county is 'remarkably mild every where, except on the lum. 
which is attributed to its bein ſurrounded with high mountains; The ſoil, 
ticularly on the hills, is very ſtony ; but as abundance. of ſmall rivers ine 
the mountains, the vallies which receive theſe ſtreams are very fruitful both in 
corn and * paſture. .. Brecknockſhire produces not only black -cattle, goats, and 
deer, but'great abundance of fowl and freſh water fiſh; and on the eaſt fide of 
the town of Brecknock, is a lake about two miles long, and nearly as broad, cal- 
led Brecknock Mere, which abounds with - otters, and ſuch quantities of perch, 
tench, and cel, that it is commonly ſaid to be two thirds water and one fiſh. 


MANUFACTURES. 
The princiþal manufactures of this county are cloth and ſtockings. 


CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS, 


- Breckndckſhire S. divided into hundzeds, 44s /and comtains-three' markkdt tous. 
It lies in the province of Canterbury and dioceſe of St. David a, and has 1 


pariſhes. 


MARKET TOWNS. 
Boone operons id n ALLY 


. 3 Bumnr, or Burr ir, in diftantfrom London 157 alto + plea- 
fant well built town, ſituated in a woody country, on tho ſouth bank of the river 
Wye, over which it has a large wooden bridge. It is eres with a caſtle, and 
has a confiſlerable manufacture of ſtockings. Bio 


———— 15 BRRcom, which no doubt derives its * that of the 
county, as E town, is called by the Welch Aber-Hondly, or the 
mouth of the ſituation at the place where the river Hondhy falls in- 
to the Uſk; It is governed by two bailiffs, fifteen aldermen, two chamberlains, 
two conſtables, a town clerk, and two ſerjeants at mace. This town is well built, 
of an oval form, and fortified with walls. It has a ruinous —_— — —— 

| , . « an 


- 


1 n TLNPPCREATREE ws 
a good ſtone bridge over the, Uſk, It is well inhabited, has a conſiderable 
ſhare in the wollen manufacture, and its markets are well ſuppliect wich cattle, | 1 
corn, and other provilions. Wee . 
the ſouth fide of the Wye, near the bordurt of ire, at the diſtance of 


The accounts of Brecknockſhire mention no natural curioſities. 
127 AN TIQGUVUI TIE S. 


This county in the time of the Romans was part of the tetritories of the Sifures, a. FEY 
of he wer ono account has been given in the defcription of the antiquities of bitants. 
Heref ire. 


Bealt is ſuppoſed by ſome to be the Bullæum Silarum mentioned by Ptolemy ; 
but as this ſuppoſition ſeems to have been wholly founded upon a ſimilitude of 
names, others are of opinion that Kaereu, not far from Bealt, where the ruins of 
a Roman fortification, are ſtill viſible, is more likely to have been the Bullæum Si- 
lurum, if that fort ſtood in this countx. EP E 


Brecknock appears to have been a ſtation of the Romans, by ſeveral Roman 
coins that have been dug up. Near the town is a ſquare camp called 7” Gaer, 
which ſignifies the fortification, where ſeveral Roman bricks have been found with 
this inſcription, LEG. II. AVG. | 


Hay was a Roman tation, for ſeyeral Roman coins have been found here; 
and part of a Roman wall is ſtill ſtanding. | | 


F 


At the ſquare camp near Brecknock, in the highway, is a rude ſtone pillar, Ancient mo- 
ſix feet high, two feet broad, and about fix inches thick. It is. called by the numents. 
Welch Maen y Morynnion, or the Maiden Stone, and has upon one ſide of it the 
figures of a man and woman, which are conſiderably higher than the reſt of the 
ſurface of the pillar ; but whether of Britiſh gr Roman workmanſhip is uncertain, 


At a place called Pentre 1 far from Brecknock, is a cylindrical 
ſtone pillar, mo feet high, with the fragment of a Roman inſcription, which 
is to be read from the top to the bottom, and of which the following is legible, 
though in a very uncouth and barbarous character: N— FILIVS VICTORINI. 


On the top of a mountain near Lhan Hammwꝛich, a village not far from Breck- 
nock, is an ancient monument, called Ty ,WIhrad, or St. Iltud's Hermitage. It 
conſiſts of four large flat and unpoliſhed ſtones, three of which are pitched in the 
ground, and the fourth laid on the top for a cover: they form an oblong ſquare 
cell, open at one end, about eight feet long, four feet wide, and four feet high: 
On the inſide it is inſcribed with croſſes and other figures, and is ſuppoſed to have 
been ſurrourided by a circle of large ſtones, and erected in the __ 1 * 


416 BRECKNOCKSHIRE 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


In or near the caſtle at Brecknock, Bernard de Newmarch, i in the time of Heney 
4 the Firſt, founded a priory of ſix Benedictine monks, dedicated to St. John the 
Evangeliſt, and valued upon the diſſolution at 112 l. 148. 2 2 d. per annum. Rds 


Here was an houſe of Black friars, which king Henry the Eighth converted in- 
to a college, by the name of the College of Chriſt's Church, in Brecknock. It is 
ſtill in being, and conſiſts of the biſhop of St. David's, who preſides as _ 2 
precentor, a treaſurer, a chancellor, and nineteen prebendaries. 


| MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for this CO UNT x. 


This county ſends two members to parliament: one knight of the ſhire for tho 
i; county, and one burgels for the 3 of Brecknock. | * „ 0 
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CARA: THEN G £ 
EY 1 of ning lb 


TAKES N 4 M E. 
ite | 191 8 ; "oe 27, ; 
HE name of this county i is derived * Cucrmanten, Carmarthen, or 
Nen 82 name of 2 8 town. | n 


& 


BOUNDARIES, EXTENT, and SITUATION, 


Caermarthenſhire is bounded” by Cardiganſhire on the north; by the Severn ſea, 
or St. George's Channel, on the ſouth ; by Breeknockſhire and Glamorganſhire on 


the eaſt, and by Pembrokeſhite:on the weſt. it extends in length, from north to 


ſouth, about thirty-five miles ; in breadth, from eaſt to weſt, about twenty miles, 
and 1s 102 miles in c circumference. Carmarthen, the county ene which is 


near the middle ho It, Is 0 aps” nearly jp - London. 
N * 4 IH h h | '\ RIVERS. 


—— 
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RIVER S. 


The principal rivers of this county are the Towy, the Cothy, and the Tave, 
The Towy is a fine large river, which riſes in Cardiganſhire, north-eaſt of — 


garon, a market town, and running ſouth and A eo this coun 
vawr, and —— this our _ 
"Ther: 


Fal 8 by Llam , Llandi 

alls into St. George's Channel about eight miles ſouth of Caermarthen. 
is a ſand bed at the mouth of this river, which n it n 
of ſmall burden. 


The Cothy riſes upon the borders of Cardi th ſouth · eaſt of 83 
— running ſouth-weſt, falls into the Towy t five miles caſt of N 
en. 


The Tave, 4 1 riſes in — . Towy, and 
running ſouth-weſt, and ſeparating Cardiganſhire from ng of the Tovy, ad 


Pembrokeſhire, falls into the Iriſh * near 9 the county town of the the 
ſhire of that name. 5 | 


Other rivers of this county are the Dulas, the . the FH Tt the 
Cowen, the Towa, the Tae, and the Amond. 


AIR, 8011. and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 
The air of this county is reckoned more mild and healthy than that of the 


| neighbouring counties; and the ſoil, not being ſo mountainous and rocky as that 


of other counties in Wales, is more fruitful in corn and graſs. This county is 
pretty well cloathed with wood, feeds vaſt numbers of ol cattle ; abounds with 
fowl and fiſh, particularly falmon, for which the rivers here are —_ and 
contains _— mines of pit c 


MANUFACTURES. _ 1 
It has no manufacture. 


CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. 


Caermarthenſhire is divided into ſix hundreds, and contains ſix market NS. 
It lies in the province of Canteroury and dioceſe of St. David's, and has eighty- 


ſeven pariſhes. 


MARKET TOWNS. 


The market towns are Caermarthen, Kidwelly, r Llanclthy, 
Llangharn, and Llanimdovery. 1 


CAERMARTHEN, CarMARrTHER, or 5 CALnMarDain, is fo called "Wh the 


Welch name Caer-Yyrdhin. It is a very ancient town, and was erected into a 
g borough 


CAERMARTHENSHIR E. 


borough the thirty eighth year of the reign of kin Henry the Eighth, and made 
a borough and county rg cg in the reign 
whoſe charter it is governed, by a mayor, a recorder, two 1 and ſixteen — 
dermen, who upon ſolemn occaſions all wear ſcarlet gowns . 

ſtate, and are attended by a e Id a 
monthly court, and have the power of 1 bye - laws, in the — manner as 
the city of London. This 2 anciently reckoned the capital of Wales; 
the ancient Britons made it the ſeat of their ——— — — — 
and when Wales was erected by the crown of England into a principality for the 
king's eldeſt ſon, the court} chincery and. Jexcdaguien were fined here, and 


continued till the juriſdiction of the court and marches 06 Wes | was: eakent. 


—_— . 


This town. is ſituated in the beſt air and the moſt fertile aa ib che county i. 
and the people in and around it, are reckoned the wealthieſt and the. moſt polite 
in all Wales. It is well built, very populous, and much frequented: it was for- 
merly walled in, and had a ſtrong caſtle, the ruins of which are ſtill viſible. 


Here is a — yt ſtone bag over the Towy, and a convenient key for lading 


and un which veſſels of a hundred tons come up. Of late 
years, this 1 — on a conſiderable trade; and the inhabitants being 
remarkably induſtrious, it is now in a very flouriſhing condition. The neighbour- 
ing gentlemen have town houſes here, to which wy mn in the winter, when 
there is generally a company of players in town for 

are frequent aſſemblies and other diverſions. 


KiDweLLY is diſtant from London 222 miles, and is ſituated between tua br. 


ſmall rivers, on a * bay of the Severn Sea, called Tenby. It is governed by 
a * — is chiefly inhabited by fiſhermen, and has a ng which at PT” is 
almoſt uſeleſs, being choaked up with ſand. 


LLANDILOVAWR. is diſtant from London 172 miles: it has a ſtone bridge over 


the Towy, and its pariſh is the largeſt in the county, _— thirteen miles long 
and ſeven or eight broad. 


NA or LLANELLY, ſtands on a creek of the a, at the diſtance of 214 


miles from London, is a pretty good town, and carries on a conſiderable trade 
in con: & 


LtANGHARN, 3 or TalcnaARN, ſtands upon the bank. of the Tave, 


near its influx into the ſea, at the diſtance of 194 miles from London, and i is a. f 


pretty good town, with ſome few ſhips, and a ſmall trade by ſea. Here is an 


ancient caſtle now in ruins z but it does not peur when or by whom it was 


built. 


88 is diſtant from London 182 miles, and is a corporate town, 
verned by a bailiff and twelve chief burgeſſes. Upon a hill, at a irtle diſtance 
from the mn, Is the pariſh church, dedicated to St. Mary. 


H h h 2 | 1 BL 


king James the Firſt, under 


entertainment; and here. 
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Remarkable The only natural curioſity in this county is a fountain or ſpring at Kaſtelh Kar- 
ſpring, reg, caſt of Caermarthen, which conſtantly ebbs and flows twice every twenty- 
four hours. . of oy $31 


Merlin the Merlin, the famous Britiſh prophet or ſoothſayer, was born at Caermarthen in 

bridſh pro- this county, towards the end of the fifth century. He is ſaid to have been a per- 

Phet. ſon of extraordinary learning for the age in which he lived; and it is thought that 
he obtained the reputation of a conjurer by his knowledge in the mathematics. 
About a mile eaſt of Caermarthen is a hill covered with wood, called Merlin's 
Grove, to which it is ſaid the prophet often retired, the better to purſue his 
ſtudies without interruption. He is reported to have been buried at Drumelzer, 
in the ſhire of Peebles in Scotland. IB | 


AN TIQGUVUI TIE S. 


Ancient inha- Under the Romans Caermarthenſhire, Cardiganſhire, and Pembrokeſhire, were 
birants, inhabited by a tribe of Britons called by Ptolemy the Dimetæ and Demete. ' Pliny 
has allotted this diſtrict to the Silures ; but in this he was miſtaken, as appears by 
later writers, who have conſtantly called theſe three counties by the name of Di- 
metia, which is ſuppoſed to have been a variation of the Britiſh name Dyved, uſed 
at this day for theſe counties, by a practice common with the Romans of changing 
the V into M in latinizing Britiſh names; yet ſome have ſuppoſed that the name 
Demetæ was derived ſrom the Britiſh words Debeu-meath, which it is pretended, 
ſignify the Seuthern Plain. \ | ENT 
Roman The river Towy is the Tobius of Prolemy, and Caermarthen his Maridunum + 
Places. Maridunum is evidently derived from the Britiſh Kaer Vyrdbin, by a change of 
the V into M. Antoninus, who terminates his Itinerary at this place, calls it 
Muridunum. | NOISES. 


At Kaſtelh Karreg are ſtill viſible the ruins of a large fort; and here are 


likewiſe vaſt caverns, ſuppoſed to have been copper mines wrought by the Ro- 
mans. | 8 


Roman fe- At a place called Pant y Polion, near Kaſtelh Karreg, were found two ſepul- 
palchral mo- chral ſtone monuments of the Romans, one of which had an inſcription which is 
numents. read as follows: SERVATOR FIDEI, PATRLEQVE SEMPER AMA TOR, 
HIC PAVLINVS JACET CVLTOR PIENTISSIMVS EQVI. It is ſup- 
| poſed that the name Pant y Polion is derived from the Paulinus to whoſe memory 
this monument was erected. The other monument had an inſcription alſo, but 
it 1s very imperfect and more modern. | 


Near Llan Newydh, not far from Caermarthen, is erected a rude ſtone pillar 
about ſix feet high, and a foot and an half broad, with this infcription in a bar- 


barous 
* 
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barous character: —SEVERINI FILII SEVERI. And in other parts of this 


county are three or four more ſuch ſtone pillars, with Roman inſcriptions in the 
like characters. | | a * Y 


At Kilmaen Lhwyd, weſt of Caermarthen, about the beginning of the laſt cen- Roman coins.. 
tury, was diſcovered a conſiderable quantity of Roman coins of baſe ſilver, and 
of all the Roman rors from the time of Commodus, who firſt debaſed the 
Roman filyer, to the fifth tribuneſhip- of Gordian the Third, anno Domini 24: 
and at a place called Bronyſkawen, in the pariſh of Lhan Boydy, not far from. 
Kilmaen Lbwyd, is a large camp called y Gaer, in the entrance of which, in the 
year 1692, were diſcovered two very leaden boxes, buried very near the ſur- 
face of the ground, containing 200 Roman coins, all of filver, and ſome of the 


The camp in which theſe coins were found, is of an oval form, and upwards Ancient emp- 
of 300 paces in circumference: the entrance is four yards wide, and near it the and barrows. . 
bal or rampart is about three yards high, but elſewhere it is generally, much. 
lower. On each fide of the camp is a barrow or tumulus, one near it, and the: 
other,, which is much bigger, at the diſtance of 300 yards, © 


| Neweaſtle in Emlin; fituated north-weſt of Caermarthen, upon the ſouth bank of. A Roman fla 
the Teivy, is by ſome ſuppoſed to have been the Loventium of the Dimetæ men- tion. 
looted bs 2p 0172 DA 74 26s. eb Ohgt+ 


Near the eaſt end of Llanimdovery church, Roman bricks and. other remains A Roman 
of. Roman antiquity have. been dug ups and there is a fine Roman way from cauſey. 
this church to Lhan Bran, which lies ſome miles north of Llanimdovery. 


Near Tre' lech, north-weſt. of Caermarthen, is a remarkable barrow called Krig Ancient bazs 

y Dyrn, ſuppoſed to ſignify the king's barrow... Iticonſiſts of a heap of ſtones co- rows. 
vered with turf about eighteen feet high, and 150 feet in circumference : it riſes 

with an eaſy aſcent, and is hotlow-on:the top, gently inclining from the circum- 

ference to the center, where is a rude; flat. ſtone of an oval form, about nine feet 

long, five feet broad, and a foot thick, covering a kind of ſtone cheſt, conſiſt- 

ing of ſix more ſtones. This barrow is ſuppoſed. to have been the burying place 

of ſome Britiſh prince of very great antiquity... 1 FIST ee | 


Gwaäl y Vilaſt, or, Bwrdh_ Arthur, near Lhan Boydy, is a monument confiſtin 
of a rude ſtone, about thirty feet in circumference, and three feet Welt Happatien! 
by four Filip. bout. uo feet hh. fe OF Ev 1 


11 


On a mountain near Kilmaen Lhwyd, is a circular ſtone monument, call Bu- 
arth Arthur, or Meineu Gwyr, like that of Rollrich in Oxfordſhire. It does not. 
appear from the name Buarth Arthur, that this monument has any relation to 
the famous Britiſh king of that name, any more than many other monuments - 
in Wales have, which are named after prince Arthur, only by an ignorant cre- 
dulity of the vulgar, who attribute to that hero whatever object of antiquity is 


great. 


- — * — — — 
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great or extraordinary throughout the country; thus they call ſeveral ſtones, each 


of which are many tons in , eight, his coits ſome they. call his tables, ſome his 
chairs, and fo of 8 | 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


At Bachannis, an illand not far from Llanelthy, St. Piro, about che year 513, 
built a monaſtery, of which he himſelf was firſt abbat. 5 


At Kidwelly, Roger biſhop of Saliſbury, about the year 1130, rr a pri⸗ 
of Benedictine monks, ſubordinate to the monaſtery of Sherburn in Dorlet- 


A 


annum. 


It was dedicated to St. 1 #96 and valued upon the e at 301 per 


At Whiteland, weſt: of 3 Rhacſe, 0 of Theodore, Poing! of 


South Wales, in the time of William the Conqueror, ac 


to ſome, or 


Bernard, biſhop of St. David's, in the 18 1143, according to others, founded 


an abbey of Ciſtertian monks, dedicat 
lution at 1351. 3s. 6d. per annum. 


to St. ** and. IR 00 the 5 


0 * 3 Li ' 


At Tallagh, not far from Caermarthen, Rheſe, the ſon of Griffith; prince of 


South Wales, who died in 1197, founded a Premonſtratenſian abbey, 


dedicated 


to the Virgin Mary and St. John the Baptiſt, and endowed. upon the — 
with 1361. gs. 7d. per annum. 


| At Caermarthen was a 
dedicated to St. John the Evangeliſt, and endowed at the time of the * 


priory of Black canons, founded before FU 1148, 


ſion with yearly fevenues ral at 1741. 8s. 8d. 


Here was un houſe of Grey friars 


At Abe! rewilly,. near Ca 


is a * dedicated to gt. Maurice, 


which in 12 287 7 was made 3 by Thomas Beck, biſhop of St. David's, for 


twenty-two prebendaries, 
terwards were a precentor, a c 


four pricfts, four choriſtera, and two clerks. Here af- 
ellor, and a 1 * its revenues upon 


the diſſolution were rated at 42 l. ann, 


At a place ſomewhere in this county; called St. Clare, was an alien priory, con- 
ſiſting of a prior and two Cluniac monks. It was founded before the year TS 
was cell to St. Martin de Campis in Paris, and given by king Henry che 
to All Souls D in — 


ME M. 
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MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for this COUNTY. 
This 
county, and one burgeſs for the borough of 


Caermarthen. 


c AE R. 


county ſends two members to parliament: one knight of the ſhire for the 
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CAERNARVONSHIRE. 


7 | N A M E. ; 


T H E name of this county is derived from Caernarvon, the county town. 


BOUNDARIES, FORM, EXTENT and SITUATION. 


Caernarvonſhire is bounded on the north, ſouth, and weſt ſides by the Iriſh ſea, 
on the north-weſt it is ſeparated from the iſland of Angleſea by the ſtraits of Me- 
neu, and bounded on the eaſt by the counties of Denbigh and Merioneth, Ir is 
in the form of a wedge, and extends in length from north to ſouth about forty 
miles, from eaſt to weſt about twenty miles, and 1s near an hundred miles in cir- 
—— Caernarvon, the county town, is diftant 258 miles W from 

0 On. i 
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RIVERS and LAKES. 


The principal rivers of this county are the Conway, and the Seiont. The name 
of the Conway is ſuppoſed to be a variation of Kynwy, which in the ancient Britiſh 
language ſignified the chief of rivers. It riſes in a lake called Llyn Conway, 
where the counties of Caernarvon, Denbigh, and Merioneth meet, and running 

north, falls into the Iriſh ſea at Aberconway, a market town. It is one of the 
moſt conſiderable ſtreams in Europe for its length, which is but twelve miles 
from its ſource to the ſea. It receives ſo many ſmall rivers and brooks, that it 
is navigable for ſhips of conſiderable burden within four miles of its ſpring. The 
Seiont riſes in a lake called Llyn Peris, and running weſtward a few tle, falls 
into the ſtraits of Meneu at the town of Caernarvon. 

/ Beſides ſeveral nameleſs rivers, there are in this county many lakes, ſome of 
which derive their names from the colours of their water, others from the neigh- 
bouring villages, and others from ſome remarkable mountains or rocks that hang 
over them. | | 


AIR, SOIL, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. . 


The air of Caernarvonſhire is rendered cold and piercing, not only by the great 
number of lakes, but by the very high mountains, which, towards the middle of 
the county, ſwell one above another, ſo as to have acquired the name of the Britiſh 
Alps. The tops of many of theſe mountains are eight or nine months in the year 
covered with ſnow, and on ſome of them the ſnow is perpetual, whence they are 
called Snowdon hills; and upon theſe hills it frequently ſnows, while it only rains 

in the vallies. 


The extremities of the county, particularly thoſe bordering om the ſea, are ne- 
vertheleſs as fruitful and populous as any part of North Wales: they yield great 
plenty of fine barley, and feed vaſt herds of cattle and ſheep © between the hills 
are alſo many pleaſant and fruitful vallies, the beauty of which is much heightened 
by the dreary waſtes that ſurround them: great flocks of ſheep and goats feed alſo 
upon the mountains. This county yields abundance of wood, the lakes and rivers 
produce plenty of freſh water fiſh, and the coaſt is well ſupplied with ſos fiſn 
all forts. The river Conway is famous for a large 'black muſcle, in which x 
frequently found pearls, as large, and of as good a colour as any in Britain or Ir 
land. WE 


MANUFACTURES. 
It does not appear that this county Has any mantfacture. 
CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. _ 
Caernarvonſhire is divided into ſeven hundreds, and contains one city and three 
market towns: it lies in the province of Canterbury, and dioceſe of Bangor, and 
has ſixty- eight pariſhes. | : 


CITY 
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CITY and MARKET TOWNS. 


The city is Bangor, and the market towns are Aberconway, Caernarvon, and 

Baxcor, or Baxchon, retains/ its ancient Britiſh nate, which ſignifies a beav- 
 tiful Quire, and which it probably obtained from its firuation between two ſteep 
hills, one upon the north, and the other on the fouth. | ; 2 


This city ſtands at the north end of the ſtraits of Meneu, 236 miles diſtant. from 


London, and is a biſhop's ſee, governed by the biſhop's ſteward, who keeps a 
court leet, and a court baron. It is a ſmall city, but not ill inhabited, and has a 
harbour for boats. It was formerly ſo large as to be called by the Welch Bangor- 
vator, Bangor the Great, though now it is of little note. Here is a cothecral, 
which is by ſome writers thought to have been built in 516, and conſequently to 
be the moſt ancient in Britain: it was greatly defaced ſome centuries ago; and 
though it was in ſome meaſure repaired in the reign of Henry the Seventh, yet it 
is _y_ _ building. The other public edifices are the biſhop's palace and a 
free ſchoo | , 


king Edward the Firſt, and is governed by an alderman and two bailiffs. It is a 
handſome town, pleaſantly ſituated on the ſide of a hill. It was formerly walled 
in, and had a ſtrong caſtle, which is now in ruins: and notwithſtanding its conve- 
niencies for trade, it is the pooreſt town in the county. 


CaxxNARvoN. The name of this place ſignifies the town or fort of Ar von ot 
Arvonia, a name by which this county was anciently called, from its ſituation op- 
poſite to the iſland of Angleſea. | 


It is ſituated at the, ſouth end of the ſtraits of Meneu, and was built by ki 
Edward the Firſt, who fortified it with walls, and a ftrong caſtle, which is ſti 
ftanding, to curb the Welch mountaineers, and ſecure a paſſage to the iſle of An · 
gleſea. It was formerly a town of conſiderable note, and the chancery and exche; 
quer for North Wales were eſtabliſhed in it. It is governed by the conſtable of 
the caſtle, who by his patent is always mayor of the town, and is aſſiſted by an 
alderman, two bailiffs, a town clerk, and other officers. 


It is a neat ſmall town, well built, well inhabited, and has a pretty good har- 
bour. Here is a ferry from hence to Angleſea, called Abermenai Ferry; and in a 
bay before the town, called Cacrnarvon Bay, there is good anchorage. 


PuLHEL1, i. e. a Salt Pool, derived its name from its ſituation on the ſca-fide. 
It is diſtant from London 250 miles, and is a {mall place, not ill built, with a 
good harbour, and ſome trade by ea. N 


111 CURE 


ABzRCONWAY preſeryes its ancient name, fignifying the mouth of the Conway. 
It is alſo called Conway, and is diſtant from London 229 miles. It was built by 
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The principal curioſities of this county are its vaſt mountains, rocks and preci- 
pices. Klogwyn Karnedh y Wydhva, a mountain eaſt of Caernarvon, is by ſome 
reckoned the higheſt in all the Britiſh dominions, being the ſummit of a cluſter of 
very lofty mountains, the tops of which riſe one above another: from this ſpot 
may be ſeen part of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the Iſle of Man. 


Pen maen mawr, near Aberconway, is a vaſt mountain, or rock, that riſes per- 
pendicularly over the ſea to an aſtoniſhing height. About the middle of the rock, 
and on that ſide of it next the ſea, there is a road ſeven feet wide, for paſſengers, 
at the perpendicular height of 240 feet above the level of the ſea, and as many 
feet below the top of the rock: and on the ſide of the road next the ſea there is a 

wall breaſt high, which was built not many years ago, to the building of which 
the city of Dublin in * greatly contributed. On the other fide of the hill 
there is a narrow foot-way, over which the top of the rock projects, ſo as to form 
a very extraordinary and frightful appearance to the traveller below. | 


Glyder is another very high mountain, on the ſea-ſide, not far from Pen maen 
mawr, and is remarkable for a prodigious heap of ſtones, of an irregular ſhape, 
on its ſummit, many of which are as large as thoſe of Stonehenge“. They lie in 
ſuch confuſion as to reſemble the ruins of a building, ſome of them reclining, 
and. ſome lying croſs one another; a phænomenon which has never yet been per- 
fectly accounted for. 


On the weſt ſide of this mountain there is, _— many others, one very ſteep 

and naked precipice, adorned with a vaſt number of equidiſtant pillars ; the inter- 
ſtices between which are ſuppoſed to have been the effects of a continual dropping 
of water down the cliff, which is expoſed to a weſterly ſea wind : but why the wa- 
ter ſhould have dropped at theſe regular diſtances, before the hollows were form- 
ed, we are not told: poſſibly the whole maſs of the rock may conſiſt of vaſt bodies 
of ſtone, with ſabulous or earthy matter between them; and if-ſo, the rain may 
have waſhed away the ſand or earth from between the ſtony and ſolid parts of the 
maſs on the top and the ſides, and fo formed the appearance of ruins above, and 
of pillars below, which may be conſidered as ſkeletons of theſe parts of the moun- 
tain. 


In a lake in this county, called Lhyn y kwn, near the lake of Llyn Peris, it is 
pretended that a kind of trout is frequently found that has but one eye. | 


At Aberconway is a tomb-ſtone with the following very extraordinary inſcrip- 
tion. Here lieth the body of Nicholas Hookes of Conway, gent. who was 
the one and fortieth child of his father, William Hookes Eſq; by Alice his 
« wife, and the father of ſeven and twenty children. He died the 20th day of 
« March 1637.” 


See Antiquities of WiLTsHiRE, 
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AN TIGU IT IE S. 


This county, under the Romans, was part of the country of the Ordovices, of Ancient inba- 
whom mention has been made in the account of the antiquities of the iſland of bitants. 
Angleſea. It was afterwards called Arvonia; and before the diviſion of Wales 
into counties, the Engliſh called it Snowdon Foreſt, from the mountains called 
Snowdon Hills. | | Een 


At the mouth of the river Seiont, near Caernarvon, ſtood the town called by Roman 
Antoninus, Segontium, from the river Seiont. Some ruins of the walls of this places. 
town were viſible in the beginning of the laſt century; and it has been ſuppo- 
ſed that the mouth of the river Seiont at this place was the Segontiorum Portum 
mentioned by Ptolemy, Later writers have called- it abi ancient city of the emperor - 
Conſtantine : and in the year 1283, the body of an eminent Roman was diſcovered . 
here, which was thought by ſome to have been the body of Conftantius, father of 
Conſtantine the Great: it was, by order of king Edward the Firſt, ro- interred in 
the church of Caernarvon. | | 


The ſouth-weſt part of this county being a large. promontory that runs out into 
the Iriſh ſea, is called Lhyn in the Welch language; and in different copies of 
Ptolemy, it is called Caganum, Janganum, and Ianganum ; but from the preſent. 
name it is probable that Langanum is the beſt reading. 


The river Conway is called Toiſovius, inſtead of Conovius, in all the copies of 
Ptolemy ; an error cauſed by a compendious method of writing the Greek lan. 


Caerhen, upon the river Conwa about five miles ſouth of Aberconway, was 
the Roman town called Conovium by Antoninus ; and about the beginning of the - 
laſt century here was diſcovered a Roman hy pocauſt, built by the tenth legion, cal- 


led Antoniana, as appears from ſeveral tyles found at this place, inſcribed LEG. X.. 
and from ſome other remains of Roman antiquities, | 


polite to Conovium, on the other ſide of the river, but yet in this county, 
ſtood the ancient city Diganwy, which was ſet on fire by lightening, and burnt . 
down, ſome centuries ago, and is ſuppoſed to have been the Roman city Dictum, 
where, under the later emperors, the commander of the Nervii Dictenſes kept 
guard. The name Diganey, by which it was afterwards called, was probably. 
compounded of the names Dictum and Conway. * 


In this neighbourhood were diſcovered, about the beginning of the preſent cen- 
tury, ſeveral braſs axes, ſwords, and other implements, ſuppoſed to be the mili- 
tary weapons of the ancient Britons, before they underſtood the manufacture of 


iron and ſteel. 


On the top of the mountain called Pen maen mawr, is a high and ſteep hill, cal- 
led Braich y Dhinas; and on the top of this hill are ftill viſible the ruins of three 
walls, one within another, each of which was fix or ſeven feet thick, and fortified 


with 
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with upwards of an hundred towers of equal dimenſions; but when, or by whom 
this great work was erected, is totally unknown. | 

About a mile from this fortification is a hill, on the top of which ſtands the 
moſt remarkable monument in all this county. It is called Y Meineu hirion, and 
conſiſts of a circular entrenchment, about 80 feet diameter, on the outfide of 
which are till ſtanding twelve ugh ſtone pillars, from five to ſix feet high: 
theſe are again incloſed by a ſtone wall; and near the wall, on the outſide, are three 
other ſuch rough pillars, ranged in a triangular form. This work is ſuppoſed to 
have been an ancient Britthh temple : and near it are feveral monuments, conſiſt- 
ing of vaſt heaps of ſtones, which, according to tradition, are ſepulchral monu- 
ments of ancient Britons, who fell in a battle fought here againſt the Romans. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


At Bardeſey, a ſmall iſland near the extremity of the ſouth-weſt promontory of 
this county, was a religious houſe before the year 516; it was called an abbey, 
and dedicated to St. Mary, and continued till the general diffolution, when it was 
found to be endowed with yearly revenues, rated at 461. 15s. 4d. 


At Bangor, a biſhopric is thought to have been erected before the middle of 
the ſixth century, by Malgwyn, or Malgo Conan, prince of North Wales; and 
Daniel, ſon of Dinothus, abbat of Bangor, in Flintſhire, who had before founded 
a college or monaſtery here, was made the firſt biſhop. The revenues of this 
biſhopric were valued, upon the diſſolution, at 151 l. 3 8. perranmm. And there 
are now belonging to the cathedral of Bangor, which is dedicated to St. Daniel, a 
biſhop, a dean, an archdeacon, a treaſurer, and two prebendaries endowed, a pre- 
centor, a chancellor, and three canons not endowed, two vicars choral, an organ- 


iſt, lay-clerks, choriſters, and other officers. 


Here was an houſe of friars reachers, as early as the year-1276, which was 
converted to a free ſchool by Dr. Feffery Glynn, in 1337. 


At Bethgelart, ſouth-eaſt of Caernarvon, was a priory of Black canons, dedi- 
cited to St. Mary, of a very. ancient foundation; for, upon its being much da- 
maged by fire about the year 1283, Anianus biſhop of Bangor, in an indulgence 
granted to all thoſe that ſhould contribute towards the rebuilding it, calls it the 
oldeſt religious houſe in all Wales, except Bardeſey. It was valued upon the 


diſſolution at 7ol. 3s. 8d. per annum. 


At Clynogvawr, upon the ſea-ſide, ſouth of Caernarvon, was a monaſtery 
founded in 616, by Guithin, nearly related to the princes of North Wales. It 
was dedicated to St. Benuo, and was afterwards made a collegiate church, conſiſts 
ing of five portioniſts or prebendaries, and continued fo till the diſſolution, * 


At Aberconway, Leweline the ſon of Gervaſe, prince of North Wales, in 
1185, founded a Ciſtertian abbey, dedicated to the Virgin Mary and All Saints: 
but about the year 1283, ring Edward the Firſt removed the religious of this 


place to a monaſtery which he had founded at Maynan in Denbighſhire, about 
three miles from Aberconway. 1 | 
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MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for ths COUNTY. 


This county ſends twa n to parliament; one knight of the ſhire for | 
the county, and one burgeſs for the borough of Caernarvon. | 
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CARDIGANSHIRE. 
NAM E. 

Ax. Be" Þ F 4 
ru IS. county is named from Cardigan, the county town. 
PE 3 448 ä 


BOUNDARIES, EXT ENT, and SITUATION. 


Cardiganſhire is bounded by part of Merionethſhire and Montgomeryſhire on 
the north; hy part of Pembrokeſhire and Caermarthenſhire on the ſouth'; by. 
part of Radnorſhire and Brecknockſhire on the eaſt, and by the Iriſn Sea on the 
weſt, It extends in length from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt about forty miles; from 
eaſt to weſt eighteen miles, and is about 100 miles in circumference. Tregaron, 
a market town, nearly in the middle of it, is diſtant 171 miles e e 
from London. ö £ ' 4 ES 


IV ERS 


The principal rivers of this county are the Teivy, the Rydal, and the Itwyth. | 
The Teivy, or Tave, is a river of Caermarthenſhire, and has been deſcribed 
Vor. II. 4, 9 i WM . | - «= among * 
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— 


S A | 
among the rivers of that county. The Rydal riſes on the ſouth-weſt fide of Plyn 
Lymmon mountain, upon the borders of Montgomeryſhire, and 1 ** weſt- 
ſouth-weſt, falls into the Iriſh Sea at Aberiſtwyth, a market town. The Iſtwyth 


riſes not far from the ſpring of the Rydal, and running much the ſame courſe, 
falls with it into the Iriſh Sea at Aberiſtwyth. 


The leſs conſiderable rivers of this county are the Kerry, the Dettor, the Ay- 
ran, the Arth, the Weray, and the Salek. 


AIR, SOIL, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of this county varies with the ſoil; for the ſouthern and weſtern parts 


«+ being more a champaign country than the greateſt part of the principality, the air 


is mild and pleaſant, and the ſoil very fruitful; but the northern and eaſtern parts 
being one continued ridge of mountains, are comparatively barren. and bleak ; 


yet in the worſt parts of the ſhire there is paſture for vaſt herds of cattle and 


flocks of ſheep, and this county is ſo full of cattle, that it has been called the 
nurſery of cattle for all England ſouth of Trent. It abounds in river and ſea fiſh 
of all kinds, and the Teivy is famous for great plenty of excellent falmon. Coals 
and other fuel are ſcarce; but in the north parts of the county, particularly about 
Aberiſtwyth, are ſeveral rich lead mines, the ore of which Þ often aboye 
ground. Theſe mines were diſcovered in 1690, and ſome of, them yield ſilver. 


MANUFACTURES. 


This county does not appear to have any manufacture. 


CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. 


Cardiganſhire is divided into five hundreds, and contains five market towns. It 


hes in the 1 of Canterbury and dioceſe of St. David's, and contains ſeventy- 
ſeven pariſhes. : 


MARKET TOWNS. 


The market towns are Aberiſtwyth, Cardigan, Llanbadarnvawr, Llanbedor-St. 
Peter, and Tregaron. 


ABERISTWYTH, (i. e.) the mouth of the Iſtwyth, is diſtant from London 199 
miles, and is a corporation, governed by a mayor, recorder, and other officers. 
Tt is a pretty large A rich town, but has no pariſh church, being only a 
part of the pari Llanbadarnvawr, in its neighbourhood. It was formerly for- 
tied with a caſtle and walls, which are now decayed; it has however a great 
trade in lead, and a confiderable fiſhery of whiting, cod, and herring. - 


CARDIGAN is from its ſituation called by the Welch Aber Tievi, the mouth 
of the Teivy: the derivation of Cardigan is not known. It is diſtant from Lon- 
don 204 miles, and is an ancient borough, governed by a mayor and aldermen, 
a coroner, two bailiffs, and thirteen common council men, of whom the mayor 


is one, Its member in parllament is elected by the burgeſſes of this and the 


| other 


* 1 


c AR DIG ANS HTR E. _ 


other four boroughs 
Tregaron. | 


This town is pleaſantly ſituated, and was formerly fortified with a caftle and 
walls, both which are yow in ruins ; it is however a populous place, with a 
handfome church and à town hall, where the county dunk 1$ Here 
is alſo a county gaol, and a fine ſtone bridge over the Teivy. This town has 
a conſiderable trade to Ireland and other parts. 44 


of Aberiſtwyth, Llanbadarnvawr, Llanbedor-St. Peter, and 


| 


Cardigan Bay is a very large gulf of the ſea, ſtretching north, from Cardigan: 
Point twelve leagues, to Bardeſey Iſland, in Caernarvonſhire; and in this bay are 
feveral little tide-havens, fit only for ſmall veſſels. 


LLANBADARNVAWR, or Llanbadarn the Great, is diſtant from London 197 
miles, and is governed by a portreeye and ſteward. . It has a handſome church, that 
was formerly the cathedral of a biſhop, and is a well built town with a ſmall harbour. 


«LLAaNnBEDoR-ST. PzTER, or PowT Srrrrau, is diſtant from London 175 miles, 
and is governed by a portreeve, ſteward, two conſtables, and other officers, _ It 
is a ſmall town, fituated in a plain, on the bank of the Teivy, over which it has. 
a bridge. Here is a church, and ſeveral good inns, for the accommodation of 
travellers. | | 112 . * 


TxrOARON is diſtant from London 171 | miles, and is governed by a mayor = 
it is alſo ſituated on the bank of the Teivy, and has a handfome church. 


ne 


The only natural curioſity mentioned in the accounts of Cardi ire, is the 1 ear 
horn of an ox, which is preſerved in the church of Lhan Phewi Brevi, not far —— % 
from Tregaron. It is called Mattern yr ycb-bannog,. or Mathorn ycb Dewi, which horn. 
ſignifies the interior horn of an ox, and is about a foot and a half in circumference 
at the root: it is as heavy as if it were ſtone, and is faid to have been kept in 
this church ever ſinee the time of St. David, who lived in the beginning of the 
fixth century. 4 ab * | 


| ANTE & V1 THESES 8: 
Under the Romans this county was part of the diſtrict inhabited by. the Di- 


metæ, of whom mention has been made in the account of Caermarthenſhire. 1 | 
The river Teivy is by Ptolemy called Tuerobius, which. name is ſuppoſed to 1 
be a corruption of the Britiſh words Dwr Teivi, the water Trim. db 0. 


At Lhan Dhewi Brevi have been dug up ſeveral tomb ſtones with Roman in- 
feriptions, ſome of which conſiſt wholly of unintelligible abbreviations ;- but one 
in a very uncouth character, upon a ſtone now to be ſeen over: the chancel door 
of the church, is read as follows: + HIC JACEF IDNERT FILIVS FACOBE 
QVIE OCCISVS EFEVTT PROPTER PREDAM SANCTE DAWID. 


SS 4 - a Lhannio,, 
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Britiſh monu- 
ments. 


CARDIGANSHERE 


Lhannio, near.Lhan Dhewi Brevi, is ſuppoſed to be the Lovantinum, or Lo- 
vantium of Ptolemy : here have been found ſeveral Roman coins and bricks; and 
many large ſtones, neatly wrought, with Roman inſcriptions. The river Iſtwyth 
is ſuppoſed to be the Stuccia of Ptolemy. 2 


There are in this county ſeveral rude monuments of various forms, ſuppoſed to 
be Britiſh. At Lhech yr Aſt, near Lhan Goedmor, on the eaſt ſide of Cardigan, is 
a vaſt rude ſtone, about five and twenty or thirty feet in circumference: it ſtands 
reclined, and is ſupported by a pillar about three feet high; and near it are two 


- other rude ſtone monuments of the ſame kind. 


At Neuodh, near Cardigan, 1s a monument conſiſting of nineteen ſtones, which 
are ſo diſpoſed as makes it difficult to count them, for which reaſon they are cal- 
led Mein: Kyvrivel, or the Namerary Stones. 7 


Near this monument is another, called Lhech y Gowres, or the Stone of the Gi- 
gantic Weman, - conſiſting of one vaſt ſtone, ſupported by four large ſtone pil- 
lars, of which ſome ſtand upright, and others lie on the ground. | 0 


Near Kelhan, ſouth of Tregaron, is a ſtone pillar about ſixteen feet high, three 
feet broad, and two thick, erected on the top. of a mountain, and called Hir 
vaen gwydog, or the Conſpicuous Coloſſus. 


At Penbryn, north of Cardigan, near the fea fide, is a large rough ſtone, ly- 
ing on the ground, with an inſcription, cut very deep, but unintelligible ; and 
about the end of the laſt century, a Britiſh gold coin was found here, weighing 
near a guinea, and ſuppoſed to be of an earlier time than that of the arrival of 
the Romans in this iſland, | nl 


At Lhan-Vihangel geneu'r glyn, not far from Aberiſtwyth, is a monument 
called Gwely Taligin, the grave of Taliefin : Talieſin was a celebrated Britiſh bard, 
who lived about the year 540. And this monument conſiſts of four ſtones, placed 
ſo as to form a ſquare: the two ſide ones are about five feet long, the other two 
three feet long, and the whole 1s about a foot above ground. Notwithſtanding the 
name of this monument, and a tradition in the neighbourhood that the poet Ta- 
lieſin was buried here, it is believed to be of much greater antiquity. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 'ANTIQUITIES. 


Llanbadarnvawr 1s generally thought to be the Mayritanea, where St. Paternus 
about the middle of the ſixth century built a monaſtery, and eſtabliſhed an epiſ- 
copal ſee, which was afterwards united to St. David's. The church here ſeems 
to have been given in the year 1111 to St. Peter's church at Gloceſter, and was 
afterwards appropriated to the abbey of Vale Royal in Cheſhire. | 


At Iſtradſlere, not far from Llanbadarnvawr, Rheſus, ſon of Griffith, prince 
of South Wales, in 1164, built and endowed an abbey of Ciſtertian monks, which 
was burnt down about the year 1294, in the wars between the Engliſh and Welch: 
but being ſoon afterwards rebuilt, it flouriſhed till the general diſſolution, about 


At 


- which time its revenues were valued at 1181. 178. 3d. per annum. 


— 


CARDIGAN S HI R K 
At Cardigan was a ſmall priory of Black monks, cell to the abbey of Chertſey 
in Surry, with revenues valued upon the Aang fo 321. per annum. 


At Llanleir, near Llanbedor, was a Cinderian nunnery, cell to the abbey of 
Iſtradſlere, with revenues valued upon the diſſolution at 571. 58. 4d. per annum. 


At Lhan Dhewi Previ, Thomas Beck, biſhop of St. David's, in 1187 founded 


a college for a precentor and twelve prebendaries, 8 to St. David, and 
valued upon the diſſolution at 381. 118. per annum. 


At Llanſanfride, near the ſea fide, weſt of Tregaron, it is ſuppoſed that bes 


was an abbey; and another at Llanruſted, ſouth of Aberiſtwyth, but no particu- 
lars of either are known. 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for this COUNTY. 


This county ſends two members to parliament : one knight of the ſhire for the 
county, and one ' burges for the borough of VERN 
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| N A M E. 
Dun IGHSHIRE takes its name from Denbigh the county town, 
BOUNDARIES, EXTENT, and SITUATION. 


This county is bounded on the north by the Iriſh ſea and part of Flintſhire, on 
the ſouth by Montgomeryſhire, on the eaſt by Cheſhire ang Shropſhire, and on 
the weſt by Caernarvonſhire and Merionethſhire. It extends in length from north- 
welt to ſouth-eaſt about forty miles, from north to ſouth about twenty miles, and 
is about 118 miles in circumference. Denbigh, the county town, is 209 miles 
north-weſt of London. 8 
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RIVER S. 


The principal rivers of this county are the Clwyd, the Elwy, the Dee, and the 
Conway. Clwyd is a name of which the etymology is unknown. The river riſes 
at the bottom of a hill ſouth-weſt of Ruthin, a market town, and running north- 
eaſt, and paſſing by Ruthin, directs its courſe nearly north-weſt, by St. Aſaph, a a 
_ city of Flintſhire, and falls into the Iriſh ſea a few miles north-weſt of St. Aſaph. 
The etymology of the name Elwy is alſo unknown. The river riſes in the ſouth- 
welt part of the county, and running north and north-eaſt, falls into the Clwyd 
near the city of St. Aſaph. The Dee riſes near Bala, a market town of Merion- 
ethſhire, runs north-eaſt through Denbighſhire into Cheſhire, and has been deſcri- 
bed among the rivers of Cheſhire. The Conway ſeparates Denbighſhire from Caer- 
SONY and has been already mentioned in the deſcription of Caernarvon- 
IrE, \ "FG Lc N 


The leſs conſiderable ſtreams of this county are the Alwen, the Aled, the Clawe- 
dok, the Neag, and the Gyrow. 
AIR and SOIL, | 
The air of this county is. reckoned very healthy, but it is rendered ſharp and 
piercing by a vaſt chain of mountains, which almoſt ſurrounds the county, and 
the top of which is for the much greater part of the year covered with now. The 
ſoil is various, and almoſt in the extremes of good and bad: the weſt part is 
heathy, barren, and but thinly inhabited, except the ſea coaſt and the bank of the 
Conway: the hills upon the eaſtern borders of the county look, at a certain dif- 
tance, like the battlements or turrets of caſtles : and this part is as barren as the 
welt, except where it borders the river Dee: but the middle part of the county, 
conſiſting of a flat country, ſeventeen miles long from north to ſouth, and abour 
five miles broad, is one of the moſt delightful ſpots in Europe: it is extremely 
fruitful, and well inhabited : it is ſurrounded by high hills, except upon the north, 
where it lies open to the ſea, and 1s called. the Vale of Clwyd, from its being wa- 
tered by the river of that name. The inhabitants of this county in general are 
long lived; but thoſe of the Vale of Clwyd are remarkable for their vivacity. 


NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The hills and heaths of Denbighſhire feed vaſt numbers of goats and ſheep, and 
being manured with turf-aſhes, they produce plenty of rye : the vallies abound 
with black cattle and corn; and the county abounds with fiſh and fowl, and con- 
rains ſeveral lead mines, that yield plenty of ore, particularly about Wrexham, a 
market town. | | 


MANUFACTURE S. 


There is a conſiderable manufactory of gloves at Denbigh, and another of flan- 
nels at Wrexham. 


11 CIVIL 
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CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. 


- Denbighſhire is divided into twelve hundreds, and contains three market towns. 
rr the dioceſe of St. Aſaph, and 
partly in that of Bangor z and it is divided into fifty-ſeven pariſhes, = 
ö 8 pf AF p 1 1 4 51 nde Py 
LS MARKET TOWNS. 
The marker towns are Denbigh, Ruthin, and Wrexham. 
Dzxsioh was, from its original ſituation on a ſtee rock, formerly called by 


che Weloh Kledvyrn yn Rhos, the rocky hill in Rhos. The etymology of the name 


Denbigh is not known. The town is by two aldermen, a recorder, 


two bailiffs, who are choſen annually out of twenty-five capital burgeſſes, à rown- 


clerk, two ſerjeants at mace, and: other officers. 


The ſituation of the original town of this name being found inconvenient by the 


inhabitants, they abandoned it in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and built the 
preſent town at the bottom of the rock on hich the old town ſtood, near a branch 
of the river Clwyd, called the Iſtrod, about two miles weſt of that river, with a 
delightful proſpect over the rich vale of Clwyd. It is 2 handſome, large, popu- 


lous town, and by ſome eſteemed the beſt in North Wales. Here is a caſtle much 


decayed, and two churches. The r by tanners and glovers, 
and has a good market for corn, cattle, and other proviſions z- but the ground on 


which it is built abounding with lime-ſtone, the water is reckoned unhealthy, and 


the inhabitants ſeldom live to a great age. 

Rur ſtands near the center of the county, at the diſtance of 184 miles from 
London, and is a corporation, governed by two aldermen and burgeſſes. It is 
large and populous, but has no pariſh. church, being itſelf part of Ts iſh of 
Lhan Rudd 1n its neighbourhood. Here are, however, a free ſchool, and 
an hoſpital, both founded by Dr. Goodman, in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 


ia of is diſtant from London 167 miles, and is ſituated in a ſoil, on | 


the bank of a ſmall ſtream, that falls into the Dee. It is by ſome perſons reckoned, 
a larger town than Denbigh, and is a place of great reſort and good accommoda- 
tion. It is a handſome well built town, with a large church, remarkable for a 
ſteeple thought by ſome to be one of the fineſt in Britain. Here are alſo two large 
meeting-houſes, and a great market for flannel, which is bought up in vaſt quan- 
tities, and ſent to London, it being a conſiderable manufacture in this place, and 


the chief employment of the poor in the neighbourhood. 
CUOLIQSINER 6 


The deſcriptions of this county mention no natural curioſities 
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Ancient inba- Denbighſhire, under the Romans, was part of the country of the Ordevices, of 
bitants. whom mention has been made in the account of the i of Angleſea. Some 
| Britons, who were forced out of Scotland, are ſaid in their turn to have driven tik 
Saxons out of this. country, and by the aſſiſtance of the Welch, to have poſſeſſed 
themſelves of all this diſtrict, from the river Conway to the Dee. 75 


. A Roman Holt Caſtle, upon the river Dee, near Wrexham, is the Leonis Caſtrum of an- 
0. cient writers, near which, on the other ſide of the Dee, the Legio Viceſima Vic- 
trix kept garriſon. „ 63 * | 62: | 
Druid monu- Among the hills ſouth-weſt of Ruthin is a place called Kerig y Drudion, the 
ments. Druid ſtones; and here are ſtill to be ſeen two ſtone monuments, ſuppoſed to have 
been erected by the ancient Druids: they are called by the Welch Kiſtien Mach, or 
Stone Cheſts; and one of them is diſtinguiſhed from the other by the name of Kar- 
char Kynrik Rutb, or Kynrik Rwth's priſon. They ſtand north and ſouth, at the 
diſtance of a furlong one from another; they are in the form of a cheſt, and con- 
ſiſt each of ſeven ſtones; of theſe ſtones, four which compoſe the top, bottom, 
and two ſides, are above ſix feet long, and three broad; a fifth ſtone forms the 
ſouth end of the cheſt; at the north end 1s the entrance, ſecured by a fixth ſtone, 
which formed the door, and was upon occaſion removed; this door-ſtone was 
claſped or faſtened by a ſeventh ſtone of a vaſt weight, which was laid over the 
top ſtone, and, when the door was to be faſtened, was removed towards the north 
end. Though theſe ſtone cheſts have given the name of Druid Stones to the place 
where they are found, and though one of them is alſo called Kynrik Rwth's Pri- 
ſon, yet it is not probable that they were intended for priſons by the Druids, who 
conſtructed them. Kynrik Rwth was a petty tyrant in this neighbourhood, of. 
much later times than the Druids and he thought fit to ſhut up ſome perſon that 
offended him in one of theſe cells, which gave occafion to call it his priſon ; bur 
fer what uſe they were firſt intended is not conjectured. | 


Ancient braſ In a well ſomewhere in this county, a ſmall braſs f cure, repreſenting a human 
hgures. head, was found, together with other figures of the ſame ſubſtance, in imitation 


of ſnakes, all hung upon a wire; but whether Britiſh or Roman is not known, 


Arthur's At Lhanſannan, ſouth-weſt of Denbigh, there is a cave cut in the ſide of a 
tab.e. great rock, which contains rwenty-four ſeats of different dimenſions, and is known 
buy the name of Arthur's round table. 8 | 


About a mile from Kerig y Drudion, is a circular ditch and rampart, opwerds | 


Ancient Fer: of an hundred paces in diameter, called Pen y Gaer Vawr. 


In the ſame neighbourhood is alſo a fortification of an oval figure, called Kaer 
y Dhynod. It ſtands upon the bank of the river Alwen, and has a rampart, con- 
uſting of ſtoncs rudely heaped together, to the perpendicular height of 300 feet on 
the river ſide, but ſcarce half that height on the other. There is great reaſon 


to 
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to believe that this was the camp of king Caratacus, when he fought Oſtorius the 
Roman general, as it agrees in almoſt every particular with the — given 
by Tacitus of that prince's camp. wk 5 

| an 


1 ” 5 4 
”* 4 <# 


On the other fide of the river Alwe, opp 


ppoſite to Kaer y Dhynod l, js a ſteep hill, 
between five and fix hundred feet high, on the top of which 1s a circular intrench- 
ment, much more artificial than Kaer y Dhynod, called Kaer VIrwyn, the Maiden 
Fort. | | | 


In ſome places in this county ſeveral ſtone pillars have been found, inſcribed Ancient 
with ſtrange letters, which ſome believe to be the characters which were uſed by ia criptions. 
the Druids. At Clocainog, near Ruthin, a tomb-ſtone has been found, with a 
Roman epitaph ; the ſpot where this ſtone was found is called Bryn y Bedbeu, or 
the hill of graves: and near it is an artificial hill or tumulus, called Krig Yryn, 


- 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


At De Valle Crucis, or Lhan Egweſt, ſouth-weſt of Wrexham, Madoc ap 
Griffith Maylor, prince of Powis, about the year 1200, founded a Ciſtertian ab- 


bey, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, which was endowed on the diſſolution with 
1881. 88. per annum. 


4 | 
At Maynan, not far from Denbigh, king Edward the Firſt, in 1283, founded 
an abbey, to which he tranſlated the Ciſtertian monks of Aberconway, who flou- 
riſhed here till the diſſolution, when their revenues were valued at 1621. 15s. per 


| 1 - 
3 Ruthin was a chapel dedicated to St. Peter, which John, ſon of Reginald de 
Grey, made collegiate in 1310, for ſeven regular prieſts, who, it is thought, con- 
tinued here till the general ſuppreſſion, SE 
Here was alſo a cell of Bonhommes, and a houſe of White friars. 


At the eaſt end of the town of Denbigh, was an houſe of White friars, dedicated 
to St. Mary, and founded, according to ſome, by John Saliſbury, who died in 
1289, but, according to others, by John Sunimore, in 1399. * 


The pariſh church of Wrexham was formerly collegiate, but had no prebenda- 


* 


ries. 


In the valley of Clwyd was a monaſtery, ſaid to have been founded by St. Ele- 
rius, who lived in the ſeventh century. | 
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BOUNDARIES, EXTENT,” and SITUATION | 

Flintſhire is bounded by an arm of the Iriſh Sea, which forms the great æſtu- 
ary of the river Dee, on the north; by part of Denbighſhire on the ſouth; by: 
Cheſhire on the. eaſt; by Shropſhire on the ſouth, and by another part of Den- 
bighſhire and the Iriſh Sea on the weſt, It is the leaſt of all the counties in Wales: 
it extends in length about thirty-three miles, in breadth about eight miles only, 
and is about ſeventy miles in circumference.  Caerwys, a market town, nearly in | 5 
the middle of it, is about 200 miles north-weſt of London. 1 | +? 


. 2 


The rivers that water this county are the Dee, the Cleyd, the Wheeler, the 
Sevion, and the Allen. The Dee has been deſcribed among the rivers of run 
1 ; lire, 
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bour. Here is a ruinous caſtle, built by king Edward the Firſt, where the county 
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ſhire, and the Clwyd among thoſe of Denbighſhire. The Wheeler riſes not far 
from Caerwys, and running weſtward, falls into the Clwyd almoſt oppoſite to 
Denbigh. - The Sevion riſes on the north ſide of Caerwys, and running alſo to 
the weſtward, falls into the Clwyd a few miles north-weſt of the city of St. Aſaph. 
The Allen riſes ſome miles ſouth of Ruthin, in Denbighſhire, and running north 
a few miles, directs its courſe eaſtward, and falls into the river Dee north of 

Wrexham, in Denbighſhire. 


AIR, SOIL, d NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of this county is cold, but healthy, as appears from the long lives of 
many of the inhabitants. The ſoil, as it is not ſo mountainous as in moſt of the 
other counties of Wales, is more fruitful, yielding ſome wheat and great s 
of re, Gats, and barley ; the vallies afford paſture for black cattle, which, though . 
very ſmall, are excellent heef; great quantities of butter and cheeſe are made in 
this county, , which alſo produces much honey, from hieb a liquor is made that 
is called metheglin, frequently-drank in this and ſome other counties in Wales. 
Flintſhire abounds with all ſorts of fiſh and fowl, but has little or no wood; it has 
however. great plenty of pit coal, and the mountains of this county yield mill- 
fan lead ore in great abundance. | „„ 

e 1 "TP | . 

\ LESS) WANUTACIURES. 

This county has no manufacture. | 


CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. 


Flintſhire is divided into five hundreds, and contains one city and two market 
towns. It lies in the province of Canterbury, and partly in the dioceſe of St. 


Aſaph, and partly in that of Cheſter, and has twenty-eight pariſhes. .. 5 


CITY ad MARKET TOWN'S. 
The city is St. Aſaph, and the market towns are Caerwys and Flint. 


Sr. Asaen derives its name from St. Aſaph, its patron faint, "who was the ſe- 
cond biſhop of its ſee. It is called by the Welch Las Eloy, from its ſituation 
at the influx of the river Elwy into the Clwyd, and is diſtant from London 212 
miles. It ſtands in the rich and pleaſant vale of Clwyd, but is a poor city, with 
only a few good houſes, Here is a cathedral, but that is a mean ſtructure ;: and 
there are two bridges, one over the river Clwyd, and the other over the Elwy. 
CAkRWVSs, or C 


* AERWIS, is a good market town, but contains nothing worthy 
note. 6 a 


FL1wT is fo called by a derivation unknown: it is diſtant from London 194 
miles, and was incorporated by king Edward the Firſt: it is governed by a mayor 
and burgeſſes, and ſtands on the æſtuary of the Dee, where it has a ſmall Har- 


* aſſizes 
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aſſizes are annually held, and in which there is the coun The mayor is * 
ſtiled governor of the caſtle. Lew ale ö . e. 
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The accounts of Flintſhire- mention no curioſity, except a black ſort of ſlate 
which was found on the ſinking: of ſome new coal pits-at Leeſwood, in the pariſh 
of Mold, ſouth of Flint, near the bank of the river Allen. Upon theſe lates are 
frequently found the leaves of ſeveral plants, delineated as exactly as an impreſ- 
ſion of them in plaiſter of paris or clay. Wc 1:11 47 bk, alter? wil 


A N TN GUI 
Under the Romans, Flintſhire was ack of the country of the Ordevices, of whom Andent * 


ſome account has been given in a of tho antiquities of Angleſen. ditants. 
Bod Farri, upon the river Clwyd, ſouth-eaſt of St. Aſaph, is ſuppoced to be be 


the Varis mentioned by Antoninus: and on the top of a ſmall hill, near this 
place, called Moel y Gaer, the City bill, there is a circular fortification, about 160 
paces in diameter, round which the earth is raiſed in the manner of a parapet, and 

almoſt oppoſite to the avenue is a kind of tumulus or artificial mount. | 


Near Hope, ſouth-eaſt of Flint, about the beginning of the laſt century, was A Roman hy- 
diſcovered a Roman hypocauſt or hot bath, hewn out of a ſolid rock. It was Focauſt. 
floored with brick, ſet in mortar, and roofed with poliſhed tyles, perforated in 
many places: the roof was ſupported by pillars. of brick, and it was furniſhed 
- with brick tubes for carrying off the force of the heat. The length of this hy- 
pocauſt was about eighteen the breadth about fqurteen, and the height about 
two; and by an inſcription upon ſome of the tyles, it appears to have been built 
by the twentieth legion, ſurnamed Victrix, which lay in garriſon at-Cheſter, near 
this place. | E 


Upon Moſtyn mountain, not far from Caerwys, ſtands a ftone pillar or monu- An arc'ent 
ment, on which antiquaries have employed much pains to very little purpoſe. The wont mer. 
pillar is ſet in a pedeſtal about five feet long, four feet and a half broad, and one | 
foot two inches thick; it is about thirteen feet high, and eleven feet three inches 
above the pedeſtal two feet four inches broad, and eleven inches thick, and is 
engraved with various figures and characters, which have not yet been decypher- 
ed. Ir is ſuppoſed to have been put up in memory of ſome ſignal victory, becauſe 
at y Gorſedbeu, in the neighbourhood, are ſeveral barrows or burying places, 
where vaſt quantities of human bones have been dug up; and the pillar is known 5 
in the Welch language by the name Maen y Chwyvan, the Stone of Lamentation. 


Khudlan Caſtle, fituated on the river Clwyd, north-weſt of St. Aſaph, has the Rhudl:n 
ruins cf a caſtle, built by Lhewelyn ap Sitſilht, prince of Wales. At this place, Calle. 
though now a mean village, king Edward the Second, with all his court, fre- 
quently ſpent the Chriſtmas holidays, and ſome traces of its having been a con- 
ſiderable place are ſtill remaining. | | PH L 4 o 72 
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St. Wini- 
frid's Well. 


of free-ſtone, where the monks of Baſingwerk, in the neighbourhood, cut out a 
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At Holywell, near Caerwys, is a {pring from which the village took its name, 
and which, were we to believe the popiſh legends, roſe 8 in memory 
of St. Winifrid, a Chriſtian virgin, raviſhed and beheaded in this place by a Pa- 
gan tyrant. The ſpring is commonly called St. "Winifrid's Well, to which man 
miraculous cures have been aſcribed by monkiſh writers. It iſſues out of a roc 


neat chapel,. and over the well built a {mall church, with St. Winifrid's ſtory and 
her pretended reſtoration to life by St, Beuno, painted on the glaſs windows of 
the chancel; but this church falling into decay, it was rebuilt in the time of Hen- 
ry the Seventh, and is ſtill ſtanding. It is ſupported upon ſtone pillars, which 
ſurround the well, and is now converted to a ſchool; the well is floored with 
ſtone, and the water of it; iſſnes out with ſuch a rapid ſtream, as to turn ſeveral 
mills at a very ſmall diſtance from the fountain. From the rapidity of this ſtream, 
ſome have conjectured it to be a ſubterranean rivulet which burſts out here ; and 
from a muddy avd bluiſh appearance of the water, that it runs through a mine of 
lead or tobacco-pipe-clay, though others are of opinion that it runs through an . 


iron mine, | 
ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


At Bangor, a village in this county, ſouth-eaſt of Wrexham, in Denbighſhire, 
there was a monaſtery, ſaid to be as old as the time of the Britiſh king Lucius: 
It was certainly in a very flouriſhing condition when St, Auguſtine arrived in this 
iſland; and about the beginning of the ſeventh. century, the religious here were 
ſo numerous, that Ethelfrid, king of the Angles, in his wars With the Brizons, 
flew near twelve hundred of them, becauſe he was told that they prayed for the 
ſucceſs of their countrymen againſt him. bs 


At St. Aſaph, Kentigern, biſhop of Glaſgaw, in Scotland, being driven out of 
that kingdom, about the middle of the ſixth century, founded an. epiſcopal ſeat 
and monaſtery, and became the firſt biſhop of this ſee: but returning ſoon after- 
wards into Scotland, he appointed St. Afaph his ſucceſſor. From the death of St. 


Aſaph in 596, there is no account of the monaſtery; and indeed but very little 


account of the biſhops till the year 1143. Upon the ral ſuppreſſion this bi- 
ſhopric was valued at 2021. 108. 6 d. ger annum ; and beſides the biſhop, here 
are a dean, an archdeacon, fix prebendaries, ſeven canons curſal, four vicars cho- 
ral, an organiſt, four lay clerks, or ſinging men, four choriſters, and other of. 


ficers. 


At Baſingwerk, Ralph, earl of Cheſter, about the year 1131, founded a mo- 
naſtery, which was probably much improved, and made an abbey of Ciſtertian 
monks by king Henry the Second in 1159. It was dedicated to St. Mary, and 
had revenues valued upon the ſuppreſſion at 15ol. 7s. 3 d. per annum. 


At Rhudlan Caſtle was an houſe of Black friars before the year 1268., 


Near this place was an hoſpital as old as the year 1281, being the tenth, of 
Edward the Firſt, | ; 
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MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for ths COUNTY. 


This county ſends two members to parliament ; one knight of the ſhire for the 
county, and one burgeſs for the borough of Flint, | 
** . 1 | 
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of the name of Mangan, tho ugh ſome writers derive the name fram the B "4.8 | 
hve 25 the ſea, this being a maritime county, waſhed on the fouth fide by the 1 
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| BOUNDARIES, EXTENT d 8ITUATION./ > ” 4:1 ml 


Glamorganſhire is bounded by - Brecknockſhire on the north; by the Severa © © 
Sea or Briſtol Channel on the ſouth ; by Monmouthſhire on the eaſt, and by * 
Caermarthenſhire on the weft. It extends in length from eaſt to welt. forty-eight. ö 9 
miles, from north to ſouth twenty-ſeven miles, and is 116 miles in circumſer. | 3 | 

| Dr 27:3 UE im. I:f: 251 t Why tap ence. | , | 
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AIR, 80 ad NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


In the non part of this county, which 1 is mountainous, the air is cold ad pierc- 
but on the ſputh ſide, towards the ſea, nr is more level, it is mill and 
1 the ſoil, on the north ſide, is for the grea . barren, but between the 
mountains there are ſome fruitful vallies, * aff0 good paſture, for the 
level part, being more capable of cultivation, produces hes 6 craps of corn and re- 
markably ſweet graſs; and the county in general abounds with ſheep and other 


cattle, butter and fiſh. The ſouth part is ſo fruitful, pleaſant, and 
har? it is often called the 222 of Wales: the mountains yiew coals and lead ore, 


| Tis 


MANUFACTURES. "2" 037 Ann 
Glamorganſhire has no manufacture. . 28 | 


CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. 


This county is divided into ten hundreds, and contains one city and 6ve mar- 
ket towns. It lies in the pravince of Canterbury, and partly in the dioceſe of St. 


CITY 


David's, and partly in that of Linda, and has 118 pariſhes. 


741 


* 
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. CITY and MARKET TOWNS. . 

The city is Llandaff, and the market towns: are Cardiff, Cowbridge, Ne 

Penriſe, atid'Swank iti Fas , me 1 e , The OD, 


 Luanpary derives its name from its ſituation, the word Llandaff ſignifying # 
church. on the river Taff. It is diſtant from London 147 miles, and is a mean place 
that contains nothing of notice, except a 1 which, though built 
in 1107, Is ſtill a fine ſtructure, and in very good condition. The Tn of this 
church from eaſt. to weſt is 263 feet and an half: the diſtance from the weſt door 
to the choir is 110. feet j the length from the. choir door to the altar is ſeventy; 
five feet; and the diſtance from thence to the farther end of a chapel, called St. 
Mary's chapel, is fixty-five feet ;. the body and fide iſles of this church are ſixty- 
five feet broad, and the height, from the floor to the top 'of the compaſs work 
of the roof, is alſo ſixty-five feet, and to the 5p of the middle ifle above the pil- 
lars, fifty-four feet. There is no croſs iſle in this church, as there is in all the 
other cathedrals in land and Wales, nor is there any middle ſteeple, as there 
is in all cathedrals beſides, except Bangor and Exeter: there are however at the 
| weſt front two towers, th not of equal height, nor uniform. ſtructure. The 
north-weſt tower, in which five bells, is higheſt handſomeſt; it is 
105 feet in height, and the other only cighty-five feet: the choir is very neat, 
though for 700 years. before the building of this church, the only cathedral here 
was 2 mean building, about twenty feet long and ten broad, without either ſteeple 
or bells. | > TAO 8 


. ot, P 4 
nnn 


Canbirr, or CarRDirr, 4 city on the Taff, was ſo called from its ſituation upon 
the river Taff: it is diſtant from London 163 miles, and is an ancient corpora- 
tion, governed by a conſtable, two bailiffs, twelve aldermen, twelve capital bur- 

fles, a ſteward, a town clerk, and other officers. A court of record is held 
ere every fortnight, of which the bailiffs, who are alſo juſtices of the peace, are 
the only judges; and here the aſſizes for the county are always held. 7h 


Ic is a pretty large well built town, reckoned the handſomieft in all South Wales, 
Soon after the Norman conqueſt it was fortified with walls and a caſtle, by Ro- 
bert Fitz Haimon, a Norman knight: the caſtle is ſtill ſtanding, and is a large, 


ſtrong, ſtately edifice, the conſtable of which is always the firſt magiſtrate of the 


town. Here are two pariſhes,, but only one church, the other having been ruined 
in the civil wars under Charles the Firſt. Here is alſo a fine bridge over the river 


Taff, a commodious harbour, and a good trade to Briſtol and ſome other places. 
| Conmniiben is diftant from London 175 miles, and ftands upon the bank of 


the Ewenny : the ſituation is low but the foil fruitful : it is governed by a bailiff, 
choſen annually, and the quarter ſeſſions. for the county are held here. This town 
has a ſtone bridge over the river Ewenny, and a harbour for boats. 05 


Naarn is ſo called by a variation of the Britiſh name Nedb, and is an ancient 
town, governed by a portreeve, choſen yearly, and ſworn by the deputy con- 


| ſtable of an old caſtle of the ſame name, on the oppoſite fide of the river Neath, 


over which there is a bridge. This is a pretty large town, wich a haven for ſmall 
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veſſels, and a goon trage in coals, which are dug in great plenty about the neigh. 


bourhood. 


- Pzxr1ss, or Penaysy, is diſtant from London 185 miles, and farids is neax 
the ſea coaſt, where it has a harbour for ſhips. einn 


| Swansxy, or Swinz-Sta, derives its name from the porpoiſes or ſea bogs, Which 
are found here in great numbers: it is, from its ſituation, called by the Welch 
Aber-Tawi, the mouth of the Tavyt, or Tawi, and is diſtant from London 262 
miles. It is governed by a portreeve, and is an ancient, large, clean, well built 
town, with an exceeding good harbour, where ſometimes an hundred ſhips at a 
time come in for coals and culm, which is the duſt of the coal, and which, e 
mixed with a third part of mud or ſlimy dirt, and made up into balls, makes a 
ſweet and durable fire, with very little fmoke. This town carries on the greateſt 
trade of any town in the county, particularly in coals, there being ſeveral very 
] and good coal works in the neighbourhood, From this place coals are ſent 
to Ireland, and to all the port towns of Somerſetſhire, Devonſhire, and Cornwall; 
8 by this trade the town and neighbourhood are rendered wealthy and popu; 
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gabten ane. Among the curioſities of this county is a promontory near Penriſe, which is 
dus noiſe, the moſt weſterly point of Glamorganſhire, and is called Warmfhead- . 
ſtretches about a mile into the ſea, and at half flood, the iſthmus, which joins it 
to the mainland, is overflown ſo, that it becomes then a ſmall iſland. Towards 
the extremity of this point there is a ſmall cleft or creviſe in the ground, into 
which if duſt or ſand be thrown, it will be blown back again into the air; and 
if a perſon applies his ear to the creviſe, he will hear diſtinctly a deep noiſe like 
that of a large pair of bellows. Theſe pha10mena are attributed to the undula- 
tory motion of the ſea under the arched and rocky hollow of this promontory, 
which occaſions an alternate inſpiration and expiration of the air through the 


ceft.-- .., 12 LY 
PET Newton, on the ſea fide, north-weſt of the mouth of the Ogmore, is a 
bbiag e ſpring about eighteen feet in circumference, tHe water of which at high tide ſinks 
ſpring. nearly to the bottom, but when the ſea ebbs it riſes almoſt to the brim. To ac- 


count for this phenomenon, it is eie that at full ſea the air in the veins of 
the ſpring not being at liberty to circulate, is deprived of its uſual vent, which 
prevents the water from ſpringing out; but that the ſea retiring from rhe ſhore, 
and theſe veins or natural aqueducts, being freed from ſuch obſtructions, the 
water is permitted to iſſue through them. N55 „ 


N LT LESS 5 0 


Ancient inba- . This county in the time of the Romans was part of the diſtrict inhabited by 
— the Stlures, of whom mention has been made in the account of the antiquities of 
Herefordſhire. | | e 
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wn At Caerphilly, north of I. landaff. is a ruinous caſtle, taught to bet the fobleſt Ancient caſ- 
remains of ancient architecture in al} Britain. It ſtands in a mooriſh battum, near tles. 


the river Rhymny, and has been larger than any caſtle in England, except that 
of Windſor. It is 
the ruins plainly ſhow. that it has been at leaſt rebuilt ſince their time. Some 
think that this place was the Bulleum Silurum of the R 
Britons might call Kaer Ywl, and which being afterwards corrupted firſt into Kaer 
Vl, and then from the genitive caſe Bux; of the Roman name, into Kaer Vic, 
might by an eaſy variation make billy, the preſent name. It muſt. ho | 
be obſeryed, that there is no other reuſon but the magnificence of the ſtructure, 
for believing it to have been a Roman work, for no remains of Roman antiquity 
have been diſcovered here. | . r r oN 


Amidſt the many ſtupendous pieces which compoſe this vaſt pile of ruins, is a 

tower towards the caſt end, between ſeventy. and eighty: feet high, with a 
vaſt fiſſure from the top almoſt to the middle, by which the tower is divided in- 
to two ſeparate leaning parts, ſo that each ſide hangs over its baſe in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it is difficult to lay which is moſt likely to fall firſt, Its lineal projec- 
tion at the top, on/ the outer ſide, is found to be no leſs than ten feet and an half: 
2 * — — may — RING . 5 to recline 
rom the perpendicular in this manner for many ages paſt ; nor does it appear from 
hiſtory or tradition how or when this rent firſt happened. i ein il 


The hall, or as ſame think it, the chapel of this caſtle, is about ſeventy feet 
long, Dezent feet broad. and ſeventeen feet high. On the ſouth ſide there is an 
aſcent to this room by a direct ſtair-caſe, about 5 feet wide, the roof of which 
is yaulted and ſ by twenty arches, which riſe gradually one above ano- 
ther. Oppoſite the ſtair-caſe, on the north fide of the room, there is a chim- 
ney about ten feet wide, and on each ſide of the chimney are two windows like 
church windows x the ſides of theſe windows are adorned with ſculptures of leaves 
and fruit. In the walls, on each ſide of the room, are ſeven triangular pillars, 
placed at equal diſtances: from the floor to the bottom of the pillars, the height 
is about twelve feet, and each pillar is ſupported by three buſts, which vary al- 


ternately from old to young, and from men to women. 


(48, IONS, If 113697 Frcs + E ke 610 | 8 * 
Nor very fac from Caerphilly. caſtle, ſtands another ruinous caſtle, called Llan- 
blythian Caſtle, which was built before the Norman conqueſt, 


On 8 mountain called Keys Gelbi Gaer, near Caerphilly, there is a monument 


called Y maen bir: it is a rough ſtone pillar, of a quadrangular form, about eight n. 


feet high, and ſtands cloſe to a ſmall entrenchment, in the middle of which is a 
ſquare area, which, from a rude inſcription on the pillar, is ſuppoſed. to contain 
che corps of one Tefroiti. | my 1 


Boverton, about three miles, ſouth of Cowbridge, is ſuppoſed to be the Boviue K 
of Antoninus, and Neath to be his Nidum. At Llanylted, a ſmall village ad- towns. 
joining to Neath, are ſtill to be ſeen, the foundations of ancient buildings, nd | 
* 9 | me 


to have been originally a work of the Romans, though - 


1 
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ſome ſtone monuments, with ancient Britiſh carvings and inſcriptions. W il 
weſt of Swanſey, is the Leucarum mentioned by Antonious, * Wet. 


Roman coins. Near St. Donat's Caftle, weſt of Baverton,: ſeveral Rogan * been 
up, among which were ſome of the thirty TI and others of 3 
Marius, 5 ich are very ſcarce. | 


Ane ent On the top of a hill called Mynydd en near Marg ſouth-eaſt of 
* oY Neath, is a ſtone pillar, four feet high and one foot broad the an — 
Ichral inſcription in a rude character: -BODVOCYS- HIC JACIT, F 8 
ATOTIiS, IR NI PRONEPVS ETERNALI VE mn i. e. er e 

eternali in domo. 


By the ſide of the high · way, ſouth of Margan, i is a Weener a about 
four feet long, with this inſcription: PVMPEIVS CARANTORIVS, - Pumpeins . 
is for Pompeius: this is certainly the romb-ſtone of one Pom peius Carantorius, 
though the neighbouring Welch, by adding and altering — letters, __ it 
thus: PVMP. BVS. CAR AN TOPIVS, which is ia bes The five | 
12 friend killed us. They call it Bedb Argan Morganwg, which gies th _ 
epulchre of Prince Morgan, and believe that a prince Morgan, who- was 

A e nen and — — wok ins a name, 

es buri , a 


Near Lhan Gadok, north- eaſt of Neath, there is a monument called Maen 2 
Lygad yr ych, conſiſting of two ſmall circular entrenchments, like cock 
one of which had formerly in the middle of it a rude ſtone pillar, about | 
feet high, with an inſcription, which is read from the to fownnwards as follows: | 
MARCI (or MEMORLE) CARITINT F ILII BE RIC 1 25 


7 


On a mountain - called been epd, not fur ** Fran 
ment, conſiſting of a vaſt rude ſtone, called Arthur's Stone, pate to weigh 
upwards of twenty tons, and ſupported by a circle of fix or ſeven other ſtones, 
each about four teet high. Theſe ſtones are all of the mill-ſtone kind. 


There are in this county wem! other rude monuments, mach of the ſame kind, 


which, as they have no inſcriptions, and arc 3 it is un- 
neceſſary to mention. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. | 


About the year 474, one Cungarus, or Docuinus, as he was alſo called, is ſaid 
to have built a monaſtery for twelve monks or canons, at a place in this county 
which is now unknown. It was dedicated to the n and endowed 185 Pau- 
lentus, king of Glamorgan. N 


At a place called Llancarvan, about three e Combridge, * Cadocus 
is ſaid to have built a monaſtery in the year 500. v1 2 


. 
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At Llan Iced, near Neath, St. Iltutus, i! founded a rs nde 
came a kme of lterarure a well as relighn, 


At Llandaff a biſhopric was ereRed in the time of St. Dubritivs, who died i in 
522; and the revenues of this biſhopric were valued upon the ſuppreſſion at 
+541. 148. 2 d. per annum. To the cathedral of this place there now _— a 
W an archdeacon, twelve 3 and two vicars choral. 


6 place called Ewenny, probably [upon the bank of the fe of he ame 
name, Sir John Londrgg built a ings ak which was Rey Maurice 
de:London, in 1141, as a cell to Gloceſter The time of its foundation: is 
not known, but it appears to have been — to St. Michael, and valued” 
ek hee diflolation at 781, *. 8d. S | 


At Morgan, Robert earl of Gloceſter, in 1147 founded an a aber for cure 
monks, dedicated to the wn and valued upon the ution a 67! 
A 4d. per ane. 


At Neath, on hacker file of uh ind Richard de Grainville, ir Cie 
his wife, in the reign of king Henry the Firſt, built a Ciſtertian abbey, in which; - 
at the time of the diſſolution, were eight monks, W 78. 70 per 
annum. f 


Ar Llangenith, nox fur from Pepriſe, Roger de Bellomont,-eark of Warwick, 
an the time of king founded a priory, which he ann to the abbey of 
tm at Evreux .in;Normagdy, It was dedicated to St. and being 
ized as an alien ms in eas n Sixth in 1441, to to All. 

Souls College i in O 


At Swanſey, II EH ; Govt) bitkgg of: St, David's, in 1332 founded an 
deb 9 to 0. 8e e which wes valued DO the "5%, at 20 l. 


5 
= 


: 
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F Crokerton-ſtreet. in this wk was A « houſe ol Grey friacs dedicated to St. 
Francis, under the wardenſhip. of: Briſtol. . 


Here a1 was an houſe ol Black fries; and another of White den. 
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GLAMORGANSHYRE 


MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT: wor ths COUNTY. 


This cquney ſends tuo members to. parliament : one knight of the ſhire! for the 
county, and one burgeſs for the borough of Cardiff. 2 35 
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SS NAME. | 3 
 FERIONYTHSHIRE, | MERYONYTHSHIRE, or MEIRIONYDH- 

LV I SHIRE, is fo called by a ſmall Variation of the Welch name Sir Veiriomdb, 

the etymology of which is unknown, * | wot YER EOS ALY 


BOUNDARIES, EXTENT and SITUATION. 


- This county is bounded by a part of Denbighſhire, and by Caernaryonſhire, on 
the north; by another part of Denbighſhire, and by Montgomeryſhire; on the 
eaſt ; by Cardiganſhire on the ſouth, and by the Iriſh ſea on the weſt, It extends 
in length from north to ſouth 35 miles, in breadth from eaſt to weſt 25 miles, and 
is 108 miles in circumference; Dolgelhe, a market town nearly in the middle of 
it, is diſtant 187 miles almoſt north-weſt of London. | 


Nun 2 RIVERS 


l} 
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MERIONY THSH FER 
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The principal rivers of this county are the Dyfi, the Avon, the Drwrydh, and 
the Dee. The Dyffi riſes among ſome very high mountains, which form a chain 
on the eaſtern borders of this county, and are called by ſome writers the Alps of 
Wales; and, running ſouth ward into Montgomeryſhire, directs its courſe ſouth- 
weſt; and leaving, that county at Machynleth, a market town, ſ the coun- 
ties of Merionyth and Cardigan, and falls into the Iriſh ſea, ſome miles north 
of Aberiſtwyth in Cardiganſhire. The Avon tiſes on the caſt ſide of a large 
foreſt; called Benroſe-wood, ſouth-weſt of Bala, a market town, and runnin 
ſouth-weſt, and ng by Dolgelhe, falls into the Iriſh fea ſome miles weſt 
that town. The Drwrydh iſſues from a lake in the northern extremity of this coun- 
ty, near the ſource 'gf the river Conway in Caernarvonſhire; and running ſouth- 
weſt, falls into an atm of the Iriſh ſea, called Traeth Bychan, about four miles 
north 'of Harlech, the county town. The Dee, near its ſource, runs through a 
conſiderable lake on the ſouth ſide of Bala, called Lhyn Tigid, or Pimble Meer, 
and, as it is ſaid, l it, the fiſh, at leaſt, of both waters ſeem 
not fo mingle ; for though the abounds with ſalmon, none are ever taken in 


the lake out of the ſtream of the river; neither does the Dee carry off the gwini- 
ads, a fiſh'Þ6cutiar.to this lake, which looks like a whiting, but like a trout. 
The Dee has bern deſcribed among the rivers of Cheſhire: The waters of Pimble 


Meer are ſaid to cover 160 acres of ground. 


The leſs conſiderable rivers of this county are the Deſunny, the Skethye, the 
Atro, the Cayne, the Angel, and the Keſfilaum. 


AIR, SOIL, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


This being a rocky mountainous country, the air is cold and bleak ; it is alſo 
- reckoned unhealthy, becauſe mixed with the vapours that riſe from the Iriſh ſea, 
which-might be ſtill more noxious, if the ſharp-winds, which almoſt continually 
blow here, did not prevent them from ſtagnating. 


The ſoil is rocky and mountainous, and perhaps the worſt in Wales; it yields 
but very little corn, and the inhabitants live chiefly: on butter, cheeſe, and other 
reparations of milk, and yet they are ſtout and handſome, but reckoned idle and 
Incontinent: they apply themſelves almoſt wholly to grazing of cattle, for which 
the vallies in this county afford excellent paſture. The number of ſheep that feed 
upon the mountains is incredible; and it is ſaid that Merionythſhire feeds more 
ſheep than all the reſt of Wales. This county is alſo well provided with deer, 
goats, fowl, and all forts of fiſh, particularly herrings, which are takea on the 
coaſt in great abundance, | 


"MANUFACTURES. 
The only manufacture of this county is Welch cotton. 


CIVIL 


MERFONYTHSHTRE 6 
CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL. DIVISIONS. | 
Merionythſhire is divided into ſix hundreds, and contains three market towns. 


woes ng province of Canterbury, and dioceſe of Bangor, and has thirty-ſeven 


MARKET TOWNS: 
The market towns are Bala, Dolgelhe, and Harlech. 10 ee 


BA derives its name from its ſituation at the north end of Pimble Meer; for 
_ the word ſignifies a place where a river or brook "iſſues out of a late. It is diſtant 
from London 184 miles, and is a ct ation that enjoys many immunities z it is 
governed by bailiffs, but is a mean inconſiderable place. , 


DoLezLnas was ſo called, becauſe it was once 4 ooch vale , for ſo the name ſig- 
nifies, being compounded of Dol, a dale or valley, and Nelbe, a-woon, but at pre- 
ſent there is not ſo much wood in the neighbourhood of this town as formerly. It 
lies upon the ſouth bank of the Avon, at the foot of a mountain called Idris, 
which is ſuppoſed to be one of the higheſt mountains in Britain. The towa is 
pretty well provided with.inns for the accommodation of travellers, and Has a con- 
ſiderable manufacture of Welch cottons. | {ok 14 LA TI 


HaARLECH is alſo ſo called from its ſituation, and the name ſignifies a pleaſant rock; 
ſuch as that on which the town ſtands, by the ſea- ſide; though ſome writers de- 
rive this name from Ar-lech, on à rock. Iti is diſtant from London 210 miles, is 
verned by a mayor, and has an old decayed caſtle, with a governor and a garri- 
on, for the ſecurity of the coaſt; and the governor is by patent appointed: mayor. 
of the town. Here is a good harbour for ſhips, though few or no ſhips belong to 
it, The houſes are mean, and the inhabitants few. | | 


G U. N 1 0 $1112. 


In the year 1694, the country about Harlech was annoyed above eight months. An extraordi- 
by a ſtrange fiery exhalation; it was ſeen only in the night, and conſiſted of a naty phæno- 
livid vapour, which aroſe from the ſea, or ſeemed to come from Caernarvonſhire, menon. 
croſs a bay of the ſea eight or nine miles broad, on -the weſt fide of Harlech. It | 
ſpread from this bay over the land, and ſet fire to all the barns, ſtacks 5 hay and | | 
corn, in its way: it alſo ſo infected the air, and blaſted the graſs and herbage,, | | | 
that a great mortality of cattle, ſheep and horſes enſued. It proceeded conſtantly. | 
to and from the ſame place, in ſtormy as well as in calm nights, but more fre- | 
quently in the winter Nes in the following ſummer. It never fired any thing but | ; 
in the night, and the flames, which were weak, and of a blue colour, did no in- | 
jury to the inhabitants, who frequently ruſhed into the middle of them to fave their 
hay or corn. A 


This vapour was at length extingniſhed by blowing horns, . ringing bells, firing; 
guns, or putting the air into motion by various other ways, whenever it was ſeen 
to approachgthe ſhore. - 7 

Among 
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Y A gigantic 
{keleton, 


-mained very freſh. This is perhaps the 


MER PN TTA HAAR 
Among the ſeveral conjectures which have been made concerning the cauſe of 


this ſurpriſin denon, ſome have thaught is progerdegꝗ com locuſts, many 
of which LE to hae erg Gone in the bay, and to — 1 about 
two months befote; hut to this h pothaſis it is abjefted,; that na {uth effect was 
ever known as the conſequence b a ſwarm of locuſts periſhing either at ſea, ov on 
ſhore, in places where they have been much more numerous. Something like this 
both in appearance and effect, happened ſomewhere upon the coaſt of France, in 
the year 1734. 0 s © Sh [4 *7F. *-& +} Mi 


In ſome part of this county there is a boggy maoriſh ground, called Mowneg y 


Stratgwyn, near Maes y Pandy, where turts are cut for fuel; and in this place a 
wooden coffin was diſcovered about the year 168 4, containing a {keletor of a very 
large-ſize.: the wood was gilt, and ſo well preſerved, that part of the panes 

only inſtance upon record of an inter- 


ment in a moor of peat or turf; and yet the bituminous earth of which fuck moors 


Ancient inha- 
| bitants, 


Roman anti- 
qu! ties. 


conſiſt, is known by experience to preſerve wood better than any other; for trees 
are frequently found in it very ſound, though they muſt have deen buried in times 
that hiſtory has not reached. in. Toba! | | 


4A N..T-1-Q-:U:-3-. Tho 8B: 


This county, in the time of the Romans, was part of the. territory inhabited by 
the Ordevices, of whom ſome account has been given in the deſcription af the an- 
tiquities of the county of Angleſea. Giraldus, an ancient writer, calls it the land 
N t nee eee; 


| ere is ſupp ſed to have. been a. Roman ſtation, from ſome Roman coins 
which have been SR in the neighbourhood, two of which were ſilver, and of 
the emperors Trajan and Hagrian, * J 


Harlech is alſo ſuppoſed to have been a Roman town $, and ſeveraliRoman coins 


3 * 
. 


have at different times been dug up in and near it. 


In a garden near the caſtle of Harlech, was found, in 1692, an ancient golden 
torques, weighing about eight ounces, and conſiſting, of a wreathed bar of gold, 
or rather three or four rods twiſted together, about four feet long, and hooked at 
each end: whether it was Britiſh or Roman cannot be determined, but it ſeems to. 
have been deſigned for holding a quiver of arrows, or ſome ſuch uſe, 


At Feſtineog, a village north of Harlech, in the north-weſt extremity of this 
county, is a {tone cauſeway called Sary Helen, or Hellen's ay, and ſuppoſed to 


have been made by Hellena, the mother of Conſtantine the Great. It is, alſo diſ- 


cernable at ſeveral other places, particularly at Kraig Verwyn in this county, where 
it is called Fordh gam Helen Leudhog, or the winding road of Hellen the Great; and 
in different parts of Cardiganſhire and Glamorganſhire. 


Near Sarn Helen are the remains of a fortification called Kaer Gai, or Cajus's 
Caſtle, which was built by one Cajus a Roman, ot whom the vulgar in theſe parts 
glve very romantic accounts. | A 


3 ates On 


neighbourhood, and the Denbighſhire men. 


Near the ſame cauſeway are ſeveral other ſepulchral monuments : and in the year 
1687, the following inſcription was 9 from a ſtone called Bedb Portes, or the 

ave of Porus. PORIVS HIC IN TYMVLO JACIT HOMO ———— 

IANVS FVIT, which inſcription is ſuppoſed to have been the epitaph of 
ſome Roman about the ſecond or third century, 


At Bala are three mounds, one of which is called Tommen y Bala, another Bryn- 
Ihyſk, and the third Mwnwgl y Lhyn, which are generally miſtaken for ſepul- 
chial monuments, but in reality were raiſed for watch ſtations, when this country 
was the Teat of war, at the beginning of the Roman conqueſts, | 


At Lhan uw Lhyn, not far from Bala, are the ruins of an ancient caſtle called 
Caſtelh Corndochen, ſuppoſed to have been a Roman work. L 


it lies ſloping on three ſtone ſupporters, two of which are near eight feet high, 
but the height of the third does not exceed three feet. „ IS wt 
* ' 


In the year 1688, about fifty weapons of caſt brafs were found in a rock known 
by the name of K Dhiwin, near a wing. 6 in this county called Bethkelert. 
Theſe weapons were of different forms and ſizes z ſome of them were two feet 
long, others not more than twelve. inches; ſome of them were flat, and others 
quadrangular: it is ſaid that ſome of them were gilt, but the handles; which are 
ſuppoſed to have been of wood; were all waſted, though in a few of them the two 
braſs nails that faſtened them remained, being headed or riveted on each ſide. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


There ſeems to have been but one religious houſe in this county, and that was 
in a place called Kinner, Kinmer, and Cumner: it was a Ciſtertian abbey; found- 
ed by Lewelline, the fon of Gervaſe, about the year 1200. It was dedicated to 
St. Mary, and had yearly revenues valued upon the ſuppreſſion at 511. 13s. 4d, 


” 
* 


ME M- 


About two miles from Harlech is a remarkable monument called Koeten Ar- Britiſh anti- 
thur, conſiſting of a large oval ſtone table, about nine feet long and ſeven broad; quities. 


_ — 
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MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for ths COUNTY. 
Merionythſhire ſends but one member to parliament, who is the knight of the 
ſhire for the county. #4 57 6 
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Ps county derives its name from Montgomery, the county town. © 


BOUNDARIES, EXTENT and SITUATION. 


Montgomeryſhire is bounded by Denbighſhire on the north, by Cardiganſhire 
and Radnorſhire on the ſouth, by Shropſhire on the eaſt, and by Merionythſhire 
on the weſt. It extends in length, from eaſt to weſt, thirty miles, from north to 
ſouth twenty-five miles, and is ninety-four miles in circumference, Montgomery, 

Vor. II. | Qoo which 
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Welch pool. x 
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MONT GOM E RT Ss HI M E. 
which is nearly in the middle, ſtands at the diſtance of 138 miles north-weſt of 


London. | 0 


K I VE R S. 


The principal rivers of this county are the Severn, the Tanat, and the Turgh. 
The Severn, which has been deſcribed among the rivers of Gloceſterſhire, becomes. 
navigable at Welch-pool, a market town of this county, after having been joined 
by twelve rivers, in a paſſage of twenty miles from its ſource.. The Tanat, or 
T anot, riſes in the north-weſt part of the county, not very far weſt of Llanvilling, 
a market town, and running eaſtward, falls into the Severn near the place where it 
enters the county' of Salop. The Turgh riſes in the weſtern part of this county, 
and running, north-eaſt, and being joined by the Warway, falls into the Tanat 
north-eaſt of Llanvilling. | | e 


The leſs conſiderable rivers of this county are the Riader, the Vurnwey, the 
Rue, the Bechan, the Haves, the Carno, and the Dungum. | 


AIR, SOIL, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of this county is ſharp and cold on the mountains, but healthy aid 
pleaſant in the vallies. The northern and weſtern parts being mountainous, the 
ſoil is ſtony, and conſequently ſterile, except in the intermediate vallies, which yield 
corn, and abound in paſture; but the ſouthern-and eaſtern parts conſiſting chiefly 
of a pleaſant vale along the banks of the Severn, are exceeding fruitful, The 
breed of black cattle and horſes here is remarkably larger than that in the neigh- 


bouring Welch counties, and the horſes of Montgomeryſhire are much valued all 


over England. This county abounds alſo with fiſh and fowl; and here are ſome 


mines of lead and copper, particularly in the neighbourhood. of Llanidlos, a mar- 
ket town, | | $4 


— ——1õP« ä — —— 


| MANUFAC TU EE SS 
At Welch-pool, is a conſiderable manufacture of flannel. © 


CIVIL and ECCLESLASTECAL DIVISIONS. 


This county is divided into ſeven hundreds, and. contains five market towns, 
which are all boroughs, and jointly fend one member to parliament. It lies in the 
province of Canterbury, and the dioceſes partly of St. Aſaph, Bangor, and Here 
1 and has forty-ſeven pariſhes. St: 


MARKET TOWNS. _ 5 
The market towns are Llanidlos, Llanvilling, Machynleth, Montgomery, and 


LI AuInt os, 


MONT GOM E RTS H 
 Luanipios, of LLANVDT Os, lies upon the bank 
from its ſpring, at the diſtance of 139 miles 
worthy D erer 
5 Danese (41.5998 1 Minen 435 6 ny 4 FF Bis I 2 
— LLianvillinc,'or Luan VYLLYN, is diſtant from London 156'tmiles; and was 
' in the time of king Edward the Second, by Llewellin ap Griffith. It 
is governed at preſent by two bailiffs, to whom king Charles the among 
other privileges, | 1 the honour and authority of juſtices of the peace within 
the corporation, during the time of their office, which laſts for one year. This 
town lies in a dirty flat, but is pretty well built, is of ſome note, and has a good 
market for cattle, corn and wool... - f | | 


: Macuvniarn is diſtant from London 183 miles, and is an ancient town, ſitua» 
ted on the eaſtern bank of the Dyffi, over which it has a good ſtone bridge. 
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MonToomzzy derives its name from Roger de Montgs excl of Shrewſ-' | 
bury, who, ſoon after the Conqueſt, built a caſtle here, which is now ruinous, 
having been in a great meaſure demoliſhed in the civil wars of Charles the Firſt. 
It was made a-borough by king Henry the Third, and is governed by two bailiffs, 
coroners, burgeſſes, and other officers. It ſtands in a healthy air, on the eaſy aſ- 
cent of a rocky hill, with a pleaſant vale underneath, through which the Severn 
runs. It is a large handſome town, and was formerly walled. round. The build- 
ings in general are but indifferent, except a few new houſes, belonging to conſi- 
der rallies Here 1s a gaol, which was rebuilt not many years ago. 
WELcH-POOL is diſtant from London 153 miles, and is a corporation, governed 
by bailiffs and other officers. - It ſtands on the ſide of a lake, in a fruitful'vale, ; | 
and is a large well built town, with a good manufacture of flannel. 
Not fur from this place is Powis Caſtle, an ancient building, which the Welch 
call Kaftelb Roch, or the red caſtle, from the reddiſn ſtones of which it is built. 
is. CURIOSITIES. 
The deſcriptions of this county mention no natural curioſity. 
A u d i 
Under the Romans this county was part of the territories of the Ordevices, of Ancient inha- 


whom ſome as count has been given in the deſcription ef the antiquities of An- bitants. 
gleſea. | 


Macynleth, it is ſuppoſed, was the Maglona of the Romans, where, in the Roman anti- 
time of the emperor Honorius, the band of the Solenſes were ſtationed, to check Wites.  . 
the mountaineers. | 


O0 o 2 At 
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MONT GOMERYS HIRE. 
- At Keyn Kaer, near are conſiderable ruins of a large fortification, 
and the foundations of many antiquities has alſo 


houſes : à variety of- Roman anti 
been dug up here, and among others ſeveral Roman coins, ſome of which are ſil - 
ver, of the emperors A and Tiberius. A gold chain about four inches 
long, a wrought ſapphire, and a very ; braſs cauldron, were likewiſe found 
here, with ſeveral pieces of lead, and in the form of hoops, curiouſly cut, 
and of various ſizes and colours. | 


Caerſws, on the bank of the Severn, not far from Llanidlos, was anciently a 
town of conſiderable extent, and is ſuppoſed to have been of Roman foundation 
the traces of ſtreets, lanes, and fortifications, are ſtill viſible. Hewn ſtones, and 
Roman bricks, are frequently dug up, and in the neighbourhood are three en- 
treachments, with a very large mount or barrow FP | 


Meivod, an inconſiderable village ſouth of Llanvilling, is generally ſuppoſed to 


| have been the Mediolanum, celebrated by Antoninus and Ptolemy ; and many in- 


A royal ſeat. 


conteſtible- marks of its antiquity have been diſcovered in the village and adja- 
cent fields. But ſome authors, overlooking Meivod, have endeavoured to fix 
the ancient Mediolanum at Llanvilling, where many Roman coins have been 
found. | | an 


Mathraval, a hamlet conſiſting at preſent of no more than a fingle farm houſe, 
near Meivod, was anciently the royal ſeat of the princes of Powis-land, an ancient 
diviſion of this county. | 5 = 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES.. 


There were in this county only two monaſteries, one of which was a Ciſter- 
tian abbey, at a place formerly called Y'ſtrat Marchel, It was founded in the 
year 1170, by Owen Keveliog, or his brather Madoc, ſons of Griffith, dedi- 
cared to the Virgin Mary, and endowed, upon the ſuppreſſion, with 64 1. 148. 


2d. per annum. 


The other religious houſe was a 8 of the Ciſtertian order, founded 
at Llanlegan, not far from Montgomery, before the year 1239, and valued upon 


the ſuppreſſion at 221, 148. 8d. per annum. 
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JEMBROKESHIRE takes its name rom Pembroke the county town. 
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BOUNDARIES, EXTENT, and SITUATION: 


This county is the fouth-weſt extremity of Wales, and is bounded- on the eaſt 
by Caermarthenſhire, on the north-eaſt by Cardiganſhire, and on all. other ſides 
by the Iriſh ſea. It extends in length from north to ſouth twenty-ſix miles, from. 
caſt to weſt twenty miles, and is about ninety-three mules in circumference. . Ha- 
verford Weſt, a conſiderable borough tawn near the middle of the OT Fans 
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The rincipal den this county are ets - Teivy, the Clethy, a the Do- 
ber. The Teivy is a river of Caermarthenſhire, and has been deſcribed among 
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the rivers of that county. ' The.name of the Clethy is a corruption of the ancient 
Britiſh name Cledbeu, a Sword. This river. riſes at the foot of a hill called Vrenny- 
vawr, ſome mules caſt of Newport, a market town, and running ſouth, fails into 


the mouth of the Dougledye, at its conflux with a bay of the ſea near Pembroke, 


7 


called by the Engliſh Milford Haven, but by the Welch Aber-dau Gledbeu, or the 
Haven of two words. The name of the Dougledye is alſo a corruption of the ori- 
ginal Britiſh name Dau Gledbeu, two ſwords. It rifes ſome miles north-eaſt of the 
city of St. David's, and running ſouth-eaſt, and paſſing by Haverford-Weſt, 
falls with the river Clethy into Milford Haven, as mentioned already. 


The leſs conſiderable rivers of this county are the Gwaine and the Nevern. 
AIR, SOIL, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of this county is more healthy than is common to places ſo much ex- 
* to the ſea. The ſoil is fertile; for here are but few mountains, and theſe 
ie chiefly in the north-eaſt part of the county, and yield good paſture for cattle 
and ſheep : towards the ſea-coaſt there is plenty of good corn and rich meadows. 
The county abounds with cattle, ſheep, goats, and wild fowl of various kinds, 
ſome of which are ſeldom ſeen in any other part of Britain, and among which are 
the falcons called peregrins, the puffins, and the Harry birds. It is well ſup- 

lied with fiſh of kinds; and among the rocks, upon ſome parts of this coaſt, is 
— that ſort of ſea- weed called laver, mentioned among the natural productions 
of Somerſetſhire. Great plenty of pit- coal is found here, and culm. 


AN e enen 


Pembrokeſhire has no manufacture. 


CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. 


This county is divided into feven hundreds, and contains one city and ſeven 


market towns. It lies in the province of Canterbury, and the dioceſe of St. Da- 
vid's, and has 145 pariſnes. 


CITY ad MARKET. TOWNS: 


The city is St. David's, and the market towns are Fiſhgard, Haverford - Weſt, 
Killgarring, Newport, Pembroke, Tenby, and Whiſton. | 


St. Davip's derives its name from a cathedral built here, and dedicated to St. 
David and St. Andrew. St. David erected it into an epiſcopal ſee in the reign of 
king Arthur, and was its firſt biſhop, _ 29 n 


This city is diſtant from London 268 miles, and is fituated about a mile from 
the extremity of a large naked promontory, which projects with a very high front 
into the Iriſh ſea, 1s the moſt weſterly point of Wales, and is, from this city, cal- 
led St. David's Head. St. David's appears to have been anciently a conſiderable 
city, but from its wild, barren, and unhealthy firuation, it is ſo deſerted, * 
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eee g, yet, it is ſtill the'ſee of a biſhop, e 
in it, much out of repair. Here alſo is 'a cathedral, "which ib a venerab 
ſtruqture, having been built in the reign' of ki 

the diſtance from the weſt door to the entrance 1 2; 
choir to the altar is 80 feet; the breadth of the body of the Ge ie is 74 fee 
that of the weſt front is 76 feet; and the len 3 croſs iſle, from n 

to ſouth, is 130 feet; the height of che mi the vaulting, is 54 feet ; 
i ave; che wade eee 127 feet hi The weit end of this 
church is in tolerable good repair, 9 — 6alt 6hid Hes fered much from time 
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Ifland. Though now the 
« ery borwern ouch Byieain and Tevlohd is at Holyhead in the, county .of 
at this place, from which the between the two 
ingdoms i only ſhorter, but fer and more convenient, 
eo and buſineſs cn the colt only. 


FremoarD, or FrscarD, derives its name — a , probably of herrings, 
at this place. It is called by the Welch Aber Gwaine, or the mouth 'f the Gwaine, 
from its ſituation at the, flux of the river Gwaine into the ſea. It is diſtant from 
London 199 miles, and i is by a mayor, bailiffs, and other officers, It 


ſtands at armored _— eee ee ee 
rings. . 


itſelf, governed by a mayor, a ſheriff, a town-clerk, two bailiffs, ſerjeants at 
mace, and other officers. The mayor of the town is Ae coroner, eſcheator, 
and clerk of the markets, within its precincts. 


| This town is ituated on the ſide of a hill, which forms part of the weſt bank of 
the river Dougledye, and is a very neat, well built, populous place. It was for- 
merly fortified with a rampart, and a ſtrong caſtle; but the fortifications were de- 
moliſhed in the civil wars under Charles the Firſt. There are three pariſh churches 
within the town, and there is one in the ſuburbs. St. Mary's church in the town 
is a very neat building, with a curious ſpire. This town has a good free ſchool, 

a charity ſchool for boys and girls, and an almshouſe for poor people. Here is the 
county gaol, a commodious key for ſhips of burden, and a cuſtom-houſe, with a 
fine ſtone bridge over the Dougledye. It is a rich trading town, and the town 


and neighbour ood abound wit gentry, who W it one of the politeſt ou in 


Wales. 


KiLLOGARRING, or KILGARRAN, is diſtant from London 189 miles, and is ge- 
verned by a portreeve and bailiffs. It ſtands upon the north bank of the Teivy, 
and had formerly a caſtle, which is now in ruins. It is a long town, 
chiefly of one ſtreet, and has a harbour for boats, with a ſalmon fiſhery. OW 

i. U. P p p Nzwrokr 


2 ee : 


„eee or Mensen tere is an incorporated town and county of 
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à mayor, baihffd, ademmen, and burgeſſes. 
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Nzwroar is diſtant from London 200 miles, and is a 
and a baili®, It ſtundt ar the mouth of the Nevern, and is a 
but the bujldings ave wean. Here is however a handfome church, and a 
harbour, with ſome trade to Ireland + notwithſtanding which, Aen. 
Place, 2nd is chiefly fpported by paſſengers w and from Ireland. 


Prien Rook, or PIR r, defives its name from the ancient Brizith wok 
Pervro a cape os promonitery, ſuch as that on which this rown is fituated, upon the 
innermoſt ot eaſtern eteek. of Milford Haven, which thridirgy here into tro Anal, 

one of them runs up upon the notuh, and che other upon the fourh ſide 
of the town, like two ſmall rivers, over each of which there is a handſome brid 
This won is diſtant from London 2.44 miles, and is 4 corporation, governed 7 


a 
t 


Pembroke is towm faid t be the moſt ly cage in all Wakes, It was. 


fortified by caſtie and walls ; the caſtle was built by A de Montgomery, 
brother to the earl of „in the wign of king Henry the Firft, but is 
now much decayed; part of the walls: is-ftill Runding v have three gutrs, and: 

were for d with ſeveral towers. Here are many goed. houſes, and a 


— The town is well inhabited and 8 feve-. 
ral merchants, who, favoured. by the ſituation ef the'p near 230: ſail; 
on their own account ; ſo that Pembroke, next to Cermarthen, i is the largeſt and. 
cicheſt town in Sooh Wales, 


Milford Haven is by much the beſt harbour in Britain, and it is. as fafo-ambas- 
ſpacious as any in Europe. It has ſicteen creeks, five bays, and thirteen roads, 
diffinguiſhed by feveral names, in vchich, it is faid, a thouſand: fail of ſhips may ride 

in perfect ſecurity ; nor is there any danger in failing in or out of it with the tide, ei- 
this by night or by day, from whatever point the wind may happen to blow and. 
if a ſhip in diſtreſs comes. in udthout either anchor or cable, ſhe may run aſhore on. 
ſoft ooze, and there lie ſafe till ſhe is reſitted. The fpring tide rites: in this har- 
bour thirty-ſix feet, and the neap tide above ere feet, fo that ſhips may be 
laid aſhore at any time. But the great — and utility of this harbour ie, 
that in an hour's time a ſhip may be in or out of it, and in the fair way between 
the Land's-end and Ireland. As. it lies near the mouth of the Severn, a thip in 

eight or ten hours may be over on the coaſt of Ireland, or off the Land d- end in the 
Engliſh channel; and a veſſel may get out of this place to the weſt muck. ſooner 
than from PRO or Falmouth. | 


The entrance into this harbour is Sandy: known by three iſlands, which lie to 
the north-weſt, all in fight, called Scookham, Scawmore, and Greltoltne;. and. 
alſo by an iſtand to the-ſourh-eaft, called Lundy : there is alſo a fmall iſtand, called 
Sheep-ifland, juſt at the entrance, on the eaſt ſide; and another ifland- within the 
entrance; called Rat-iſland. It is alſo known. by an old hght-houſe tower u 
the weſt ſide of the entrance, and by two old block-houſes, or forts, on the cliffs, 


one on each ſide of it. 


Trg, of Tzxxz1cn, is diſtant from London 2089 iniles, and 1s 1 oy a 
mayor and a bailiff. It was formerly fortified with walls and a Wich are 
now both * It is, however, th a neat town, us, except Pembroke, 


the 


r RMA AOR ESA. 
I 


R 
e of South Wales. It has a good toad for 


ſhipping, a a large fiſhery of ee 
On a — trade trade 2 particularly i in coals. 


a Beate OL or Wie ren, is diſtant from Loddon 191 miles, and is | 
« mayor and bal, but wh IT tha ce ang worthy of 


c unos ITI E s. 


moag the curiolidies of this county is reckoneda vault, i arkable 
der 13 Caſtle, remarkable for a very fine echo. 8 a 


' On s (bf which hangs over the fea, about half a mile from the ci ; of ge. 2 . 
vid's, is a ſtone, ſo large that it is ſuppoſed to exceed the draught of an hundred fore. 
ven: it is called by the Welch, ＋ Mam or the Rocking Stone, from its hav- 

mg been mounted wp about three feet Cann 
brium, that a flight reach would rock it one ſide to the othet ; hut che par- 
liament ſoldiers, in the civil wars under Charles © the Firſt, regarding this ſtone as 

the object of a II 2 deſtroyed its 1 ſo that it is at pre- 

ſent immoveable. 


The ſea fand in ſeveral e e ths vaſt eee Weng . 
times been waſhed 2 by a lang continuation of violent 12 5 ——— -i. 1 up by 
covered ame of which, having been felled, 1 Ki > the ſca. 


white the trunks of others ficod In teſt native placts, - Teſs 

© chick, and were in fuck ꝗ es, that the ſhore for a conſiderable {| 

; tike a foreſt cur dow. The marks of the ax were as plain in 

as if they * ef bur the wood was become as hard and 
—— rs therefore, that part of the coaſt of this confity was 
— x Ace in which the fea broke in. One of the places in which fuch 
diſtorenies have" hies. made, with ben Bt: David's Head, in the reign of ki 
Henry the Second, and another was upon the coaft near Tenby, . 
of the reign of queet Elizaberh. 


The rocks off St. David's Head, called the Biſhop and his Clerks, are once or Migration or 
twice a- year the reſort of great flights of ſeveral ſorts of birds, among which are ſeveral forts 
the Eligug, Razor- bill, Puff, at Harry bird. They viſit theſe rocks commonly of _ 
abour Chriſtmas, and ſtay a week or mare; and they return again in Aprif, 7 
about the time of incubation, and leave the rocks before Auouft” ft It is remark 
able that theſe birds conſtantly come to the rocks. and leave them in che night; 
for in the evening, when they are about to depart, the rocks ſhall be covergd 
with them, and in the morning not a bird to be ſeen: on the other hand, at the 
ſeaſon when they return, not a bird ſhalt appear in the evening, and the next 
morning the rocks ſhall be full of them. Some of theſe birds atch their e . 


5 the bare rocks, without any neſt, and ſome hatch them in holes like 
bit holes. 

Near Stackpool Boſher, upon the ſea coal not far from e 1. a | Bolero 
of pix of water, * nnn ſo deep chat it could never be * 
Pppz2 7 
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yet before a ſtorm it is ſaid to bubble, foam, and make a noiſe ſo loud” as to be 
heard at the diſtance of ten miles. It is ſuppoſed to have a ſubterraneous com- 


munication with the ſea. 


Salmon leap- - At Killgarring is a ſteep cataract of the river Teivy, called the Salmon Leap, 

wg up Pe from the . dexterity of that fiſh in leaping over the cataract. When a 

"_ falmon, in its way up the river from the ſea, arrives at this cataract, it forms 'it- 
ſelf into a. curve by, bending its tail to its mouth, and. ſometimes, in order to 

mount with the greater velocity, by holding its tail between its teeth, then dif- 

engaging itſelf ſuddenly, like an claſtic ſpiral. violently reflected, it ſprings over 

the precipice. * i? "© SIT OT ET 


Amazing in- St. David, the tutelar ſaint of Wales, who died in 6423 and is ſuppoſad to 
ſtance of lon- he buried in the cathedral which he founded, and. which was afterwards dedicated - 
zend: to him, is faid.to have lived to the age of 146: years, ſixty-five of which he was 
biſhop of Menevia, afterwards called. St. David's. He ia thaught, to have been. 
uncle to king Arthur. | l $6.44 te £ 


AN r T Ut 1. 


Ancient inha- This county, under the Romans, was part of the territories of the Dimetæ, of 
Kitants, whom mention has been made among the antiquities of Caermarthenſhire. 


A conſiderable tract of Pembrokeſhire, conſiſting of the country which lies weſt 
of Milford-haven, and between that bay and the Iriſh Sea, is called by the Welch. 
Rhos, which. ſignifies 4 large green field. King Henry the Firſt ſettled in this diſ-. 
trict a colony of Flemings, who. came over. into. England upon. an inundation of. 
the ſea, which drowned a conſiderable. part af the Low Countries. Theſe Fle- 
mings being a warlike people, and. Proving. iy faithful to. the. crown of Eng-- 
land, were a great check upon the Welch, wha often. attempted. to turn them, 
aut and recover their country, but without ſucceſs, for the Flemings maintained. 
their ground 3, and Rhos is at this day inhabited by their deſcendants, whoſe. lan 
guage and cuſtoms ſtill differ from thoſe of the Welch.. * Pe 


* 


A Roman St. David's. Head is the Octopitarum- mentioned by Ptolemy. | 
town | : | Pp, = 
Ancient ſe- At Nevern,. near Newport, is.a church, and in. the-church-yard' a. rude ſtone, 
pulchral mo. about. two yards high, pitched upon one end, with an. inſcription, which is ſup- 


xuments and poſed to be the epitaph of a Roman ſoldier, and. is read thus: VITELLIANI: 
wkcriptions, MERITL N F EN | ; 


In, this church · yard is another ſtone monument, and a third in the church, 
each of which. is inſcribed with obſcure antique characters, that have not yet been, 


At St. Dogmael, near Killgarring, was an abbey, ee, 5 
ſtone was found, with this inſcription: SARS ANI FILI CVNOT Au. 


In this county are ſtill to be ſeen ſeveral ancient tumuli or barrows and not 
far from Newport are four barrows, called Krigeu Kemaes, or tbe. Barrows of Kem- 
1. n Ac 


PEMBROKESHITR E. | 
s, one of which having been opened, there were found in it five urns; contain 
ing burnt bones and aſhes. N Lad £ 2 4 ute ttt Bo aft t ft DARES 


There are in this county ſeyeral. rude | tone monuments,. ſuch as that deſcribed: 
among the antiquities of Caermarthenſtüre, under the name of Meineu gwyr, and 
that in Glamorganſhire, called Karn Lhechart; but the moſt remarkable monu- 
ment of this kind in Pembrokeſhire,” is one called y Gromlech, near Pentre Evan, 
in the pariſh of Nevern : it conſiſts of a circle of rough ſtones, pitched on ons 
end, about 150 feet. in circumference, in the middle of which 1s a rude - 
ſtone, about eighteen feet in length, nine in breadth, and three feet thick, ſup- 
ported on eight ſtone pillars, about eight feet high. A portion of this ſtone, 
about ten feet long and five broad, is broken off, and lies by the fide of it, and 
under it the graund is neatly paved with flag ſtones. _ 3. 


In the ſame JEW is another large ſtone, called Tech y Drybedb, or the A 
Stone. It is of an oval form, about thirty - ſne feet in circumference, and a 
and an half thick at one end, 28 ſcarcely four inches at the other, and is 
ſupported by four ſtones, each of which is about two feet high.  * © 


Near Newport there are five ſuch ſtone tables or altars, placed near each other, 
each of which is ſuppoſed by ſome writers to have been encloſed in a circle of 
ſtone pillars ;. theſe however are not ſupported with pillars, but with ſtones placed, 
edge wiſe. op 


car Tenby ftands-a ruinous caſtle, called Manober: Caſtle; which was bulls 
foon after the Norman conqueſt. | ORR IR, los 411 


ECCLESIASTICAL 'ANTIQU1I T1 ES: 


At a place anciently called Vallis Roſina; ſuppoſed to be ſituated near Mene-- 
via, now called St: David's, St. David, ſoon after the, year 319, built a monafſs 
tery for monks; whom he required to ſupport themſelves with the labour of their 
hands, and yet to ſpend a-conſiderable part of every day in prayer, reading, and: 
ſacred meditations Fa | | 


St. Patrick is ſaid to have founded a monaſtery at. Menevia, and to have dedi- 


* 


cated it to St: Andrew, about the year 470. 


Hither St. David tranſlated the archbiſhopric of Wales from Caerleon about 
the year 577, and here he built a cathedral, which was dedicated to him after 
his * and from which the city took its preſent name. This ſee enjoyed the 
archbiſhopric till about the year 930, when archbiſhop Sampſon withdrawing from 
his province on account of à peftilential diſtemper, which then raged here, cars 

ried the pall with him to Dole in Brittany: but the archbiſhops of this ſee are ſaid 
to have conſecrated the Welch biſhops, and to have been primates of Wales till. 
the time of king Henry the Firſt ; when Bernard, a. Norman, being made archæ· 

biſhop of it, profeſſed ſubjection to the archbiſhop of Canterbury as his metro- 
politan. Thus biſhopric was valued upon the ER at 426 J. 28. 1 d. per” 
aunum. There is no dean belonging to the cathedral of this place; but here is as. 


Pre. 


4 


* |. 
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„ place and power of a dean, a chancellor, a treaſurer, faut 


archdeacons, nineteen prebendaries, eight vicars choral, four n and other 
officers. 


1 hn ar and Blanch and Adam Hatton, on. hep 
Here Jobm du in 1 65 founded a callege bis Gage, and ſeven pr 


cated to St. Mary, was endowed upon the diflolation with 11 28 168. * 


/ 


At St. Martin of Tours, about the time of king William the Con- 
N.. der founded an 42 which was dedicated to St. Ts and endowed upon 
e ſuppreſſion with g61. os. 2d. per annum. | 


At Pembroke, Arnulph, earl of Pembroke, in 1096 founded a Benedictine 
2. » fubordinate to the abbey of St. Martin at Sayes in Normantly. It was 
icated to St. Nicholas, and about the twenty - ſixth year of the reign of Henry 

the Sixth, was made a cell to the abbey of St. Albans in Hertfordſhire, and va» 


lued upon the ſuppreſſion at 1131. 28. 6d. per am 


| i e e n 
the ſuppreſſion at only 14. 6s. 8d. per nun. 2 0 


Without the town of Haverford-Weſt, Robert de Haverford Weſt, lord of this 
place, about the year 1200, founded a priory of Black canons, dedicated to St. Mary 
and St. Thomas the Martyr, which. Wes. valued. 28 the diſſoluion at 133k 


118. 1 d. per annum. 


Without this town was alſo an houſe bf Black friars, 


At Pyllos, upon the north fide of Milford Haven, ſouth of Haverford, Adam 
de Rupe, about the year 4200, founded a priory, and placed monks in. it af the 
order of Tyron ; but theſe monks in time forſook that. ſtrict diſcipline, and he- 
came common Benedictines. This houfe was dedicated to St. Mary and St. Bu- 
doc, and is ſaid to have been ſubordinate to the abbey of St. Damn It wWas 
valued upon the ſuppreſſion at 671 158. 3 d. per annum. | 


At Caldey, a ſmall iſland ſouth of Tenby, the mother of Robert Fite-Martin 
founded a priory, ſubordinate to the abbey of St. Dogmael, wack was valued 
upon the diſſolution at 51. 108. 11 d. per annum. 


At Stebech, north-eaſt of Heverford-Weſt, Wizo and Walter his ſon, founded 


a of the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, before the year 1304 
hich was endowed at the diſſolution with 2111. 98. 11d. per annum. a 


At Tenby was an hoſpital or VOOR Ba" dedicated #6 St. Mary Magdalen, 
and endowed on the ren with 21. per annum. 


At Newport was an houſe of Auguſtine Friars. 
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MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT for this COUNTY. 


This county ſends three members to parliament ; one knight of the ſhire for 
the county, one burgeſs for the borough of Pembroke, and another for the bo- 
rough of Haverford · Weſt. | 5 | 
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18 coun dries tne om Rater, che county ton. 
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i weve bows EXTENT, and SITUATION: 


It is bounded: by Montgomeryſhire on the north; by Brecknockſhire on the 
ſouth 3 by Cardiganſhire on the weſt, and by Shropſhire and Herefordſhire on the 
eaſt. It. al in length, from eaſt to weſt, twenty-four miles; from north to 
ſouth twenty-two. miles, and is about ninety miles in circumference. Radnor, 
the county town, ſtands at the. diſtance of 1 15 1 miles well rann wen al Lon- 


a 


* 1 * 


{ 
* 


R IV ERS. OY 


The GA of this county are the Wye, the 1 The 
Yo! has been deſcribed among the rivers of Gloceſterſhire, and the Temd amon 
0 


1.1 | Q4 4 thoſe 
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thoſe of Shrophhire. - The Ithon, or Ython, .riſes in a chain of veſt: monnteins on 


the northern extremity of the county, and running ſouth and nen. balls in- 
to the Wye a few miles north of Bealt.in mene of 


The less conſiderable” 1 rivers of this county 0 the; Dulas, the cosas. and 
dhe Camerah, which are all three gel: into the Ihon. 


AIR, SOTL and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 


The air of this: county is cold and piercing : the ſoll in ntl is but indiffer- 
ent, the northern and weſtern parts being ſo rocky and mountainous, that it is 
fit only to feed cattle and ſheep. The eaſtern and ſouthern parts of the county 
are however well cultivated, and pretty fruitful in corn: the mountainous parts 
are well provided with wood, and watered with'riyulets- and ſome n lakes. 
* * cee plenty of falmon gat other fiſh, 2 . 


MANUFACTURES. 
It does not appear tht this county has any manufaRture, 
CIVIL and ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS. 


Radnorſhire is divided 4 into ſix hundreds, and contains three market towns. It 


8377 
.. 


Jies in the province of Canterbury, and partly in the dioceſe of St. David, and 


partly in that of n and contains fifty- two pariſhes. 
MARKET. TOWNS, 


The market towns are Knighton, Preſtein, and Radnor. 


Kn1cnTon is diſtant from London 147 miles, and ſtands in a walley on the 
bank of the Temd, over which it has a bridge. It is a well built town, of good 
trade and great calort, and.its market is well ſerved with cattle, corn, en 
hops, ſalt, linen and woollen cloth, and other commodities. 


PrESTEIN, or PRESTEION, is diſtant from mean 148 miles, and ſtands upon 
the bank of the river Lug, which has been deſcribed in the account of Here- 
fordſhire, It is the place where the aſſizes for the county are held, and here is 
the county gaol. It is a large, well built, populous town, and the ftreets are 
well paved: it has a very good market for Eran, enen n of which vaſt 
quantities of malt are made here. 


Rabxox is ſu poſed to have derived ' its name from Lal Britiſh word Rhaiadr,-e 
.catara# or fall oft a river. Some have ſuppoſed that this name was firſt derived 

To the county from Rhaiadr Guy, the name of a ſteep rock, over which the 
Wye precipitates itſelf, and afterwards given to the chief town. This town 


as alſo known 5 the name ind New Rapnos, to diſtinguiſh:is from a ſmall wil- 
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ſouth-eaſt of it, called Old Radnor, and is a very ancient borough by pre- | 
ſcry governed by a recorder, 4 bailiff; two aldermen, and'twenty-five bur- 
gels. . Elizabeth, in the fourth year of her reign, granted it a charter, 

together with the manor, which contains eleven large town- 
his _—_ juriſ icon e ten or twelve miles. It has a court of pleas 
for al all — . without limitation to any particular ſum. It ſtands in a fruitful 


valley, at the bottom of a hill, upon the bank of a ſmall river called the Somer- 
gil, and is a well built town for this part of the country. 
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At Llandrindod, in this county, i thitmeral water, which is much reſorted by Mineral wa- 

good company. The water of this place is of three ſorts, rock water, pump wa- ber. 

ter, and well water. The rock water is ſuppoſed to be good in all chronic diſ- 

eaſes, from a lax fibre, in ſcorbutic eru tions, in weak nerves, aſthmas, palſies, 

epilepſies, agues, nervous fevers, all diſeaſes in women, and ſeminal. weakneſſes 

in both ſexes. The pump water is faid to be an excellent remedy for the ſcur- 

vy, hypochondriac, melancholy, fevers, leproſy, and the gravel. The well wa- 

ter is chiefly recommended for in ſuch diſorders as tepid bathing is recom- 

mended for. | 1 

ANTIQU 3 E 8. ARE 

Radnorſhire in the time of the Romans was part of the country: inhabited by 4 Ancient inha- 

the Silures, of whom mention has been my ar the W NH . Hereford- ditants. 

ſhire. | 
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Roy is is ſuppoſed to have been 8 Magnos n by Anto- 
ninus. elch call it Maeſyved, and che writers 12 of the middle age n the 
ri abtants A this. Sun e w_ gs NEE} papel f 
„ 2-4 - * $4 "Y 2. Me 5 

One of the aſt celebrated: remains #7 in 15 5n this N is part of 2 Offa's Dyke. 
work called by the Welch Klawdb Offa, or from having been cut by 
Offa, king of Mercia g a an Falls Englth Saxons and the an- 
cient Britofis. This dy gactd thro ee 5 extent of this county, 
from the mouth of the rer Her Dee. 

Near that precipice of the ? Wye 1 "Rhaindr: . are ſeveral wmell or 
barrows: and on the top of a hill lin the 'neigh of this place, are three 
large heaps of ſtones, ſuppoſed to have been na monuments. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


The only religious houſe in this county was a Corhbehire, north-eaſt of that 
cataract of the Wye called Rhaiadr Gwy, where Cadwathelan ap Madoc, in 1143, 
founded a Ciſtertian abbey, dedicated to St. Mary, and valued upon the general 
diſſolution at-281, 178. 4d. per annum. 
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This county ſends two members to parliament : one km 


e county, and one burgeſs for the borough of New Radnor. _ 9925 
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HE prifent name af . ind a to have been immediateh derived, 
with little or no variation, from Mona, the name by which Julius Cæſar 
mentions it. Ptolemy calls it Menceda, and Pliny Monabia, which names are ſup- 
poſed to ſignify the more remote Mona, in order to diſtinguiſh it from the iſland of 
leſea, alſo known to the Romans by the name Mona; this opinion ſeems to be 
ae from the practice of later en. 2 Bede, who calls the iſle of 
Man Menavia Se Second, in contradiſtinction to Prior, the name by which he 
calls rhe iſle of and yet a late writer is of opinion, that the name Man 
is derived from the Rene word Nhat, which ſignifi nh fray, and is ſuppoſed to. 
have been applied to this iſland from its ſituation, between Great Britain Nad Ire- 
land; being in a manner ſurrounded by England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 


SITUATION, and. EXTEN T. 


"The iſle of Man, which is the ſee of a biſhop, lies about half way Res di » 
Britain and Ireland, Kew ox weſt of that part of the Britiſh continent called Cum- 
berland; and the $ palace,, which 1 is in the pariſh. of Kirk-Michael nearly in 
the middle of the iſland, is ſituated in 54* 16' of north latitude. It is about thirty 
miles lon about fiftcen miles broad, in the wideſt part of the iſland, and is no 
where ſs than * miles in breadth. 


RIVERS. RC : 


There are a few inconfiderable ſtreams in the iſle of Man, which can ſcarcely be 
called rivers, and are not diſtinguiſhed by any particular names or deſcriptions in 
any account of the iſland. In ſome maps, however, we meet with the Neb, which 
riſes in the ſouthern part of the iſland, runs north weſt and falls into the ſea at Peel, 


one of the principal towns; and the Clanmey, a PO ſtream which runs nearly 


parallel to the Neb. 


AIR, SOIL, and NATURAL PRODUCTIONS 


- The air of the ile of Man is cold and piercing, eſpecially i in winter: but it is 
reckoned very healthy, no contagious diſtemper having ever been known in the 
iſland, and the inhabitants living generally to a great age. This iſland being very 
rocky and mountainous, the ſoi 11 nerally barren; oats and potatoes 98 the 
chief produce of the lands, which the inhabitants manure by lime and ſea wreck. 
The black cattle of this iſland are generally leſs than thoſe of England; here are 
however ſome good draught and ſaddle horſes, in the mountains is a breed of ſmall 
Vor. II. Rrr horſes 
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horſes little more than three feet high; alſo. of, ſmall ſwine, called iparrs,. and an- 
other of ſheep, which run wild upon the mountains: ſneep ate accounted: 
excellent meat, and ſeveral. of them, diſtinguiſhed / by the name-Loughton, ard re-. 
markable for, very fine wool, of a buff colour. Here is an airy of eagles, and two» 
or three of haw S, remarkable for their mottled: colour. The Iſle of Man is well 
ſupplied with, fi beer hetrings, which ate the: ſtaple commodity of the 
ind. and of which there is fuch a; conſiderable fiſhery, that more than 20, oo 
barrels have frequently been exported in one year: to France and other countries. 
No coal mines haye been yet diſcovered upon this iſland: but here is plenty of peat: 
for fue]: good ANTE e 8 other ones for. building: and mars. 
of 1 copper, and now. noglected, have mam, 
e 10 1 2 00 — 25 ori 39 elf PMs ee 10 
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CIVIL and ECELESPASTIEN L GOVERNMENT. | 


4 i N 9 be Br 1 DUAOGOG! 2. . 
Te Iſte of Man, though held EE, is/n9 park of; the kingdom... 
of Great. ne Hos i is e da by * own ſtoms, under the heredi- 
tary. dominion of gtly we kings. and who, though he 
_ long ago woe 1 5 Ale, . e moon rights, and prerogatives. 


He appoints N OF . — AX tha iland,., whe;copltantly refides - 
at Ca 1 -tOWN, t he mettre ſaperintends and 5 n 


3 is chancellor of the e Mandl and to him in chancery, re lies an appeal 
rom the inferior courts; from the chancellor there lies an appeal to the lord, and 


finally to the king of Great Britain in goungl, ; Here is a council eonſiſting of the 
governor, the bithop, the arch-deacon, two vicars general, the receiver-general, 


the comptroller, the water bailiff, and. iS ttorney Wan Twenty -four men, 
called the Keys, repreſent the commons of the land and two men, called Deem- 
ſters are the ju 1755 in caſes bp n — law, as well as in criminal and capital 


offences. The council and the twenty-fqur keys 1 1 in con- 
Juen Nite the Fo a 1 25 e 
d cuſto 9 of a hill, kth 8 land, 
air, is held NE 5 fats days called, the Tin wald 
from N Bal Wo ih words, e 
round: this, court conſiſts. of th rc he —.— and phe a Wl, ne 4.» of 
the twenty-four keys and 1 755 all new laws. as 


Pe after they have received a the 3 0 Sebel of the, iſland ,, and every. . 
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cry ii. v eee 

The ine of Man, which is to contain about 20, 00 inhabitants, is 
vided into fix divifiens; called Headings, each of Well Mas its Own Cotbner, 
conſtable, who; in the nature of s ſheriff, is entrüfted e peace of his a 
ſecures criminals; brings them to j and i App we Me og te very of rock 
at the Tinwaldl- court; r annual coriverition.” We ſr, 1009 market towns, whi 1 
boy ſituated on the fea coſt; has each a harbour, ant a caſtle, or fort to defentl 
he MNand, which is a diverſe of de,” a eee and — | 
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The üer böbhs ale adde tum, pate Fecfapd RAn⁰˙.. 

CaAsrLE-TrO W was thus called om 4 fine artcient cattle; faid 1270 have been Füllt 

by Cuttred king of Manz about the a 2 This town is als called So | 
Ruffin; and; being the*metropolis, —_— * due eee the lock 

officers refide; and he corey e fines we hole I tands off the” heh 655 

of the iſland; near fine trarboue” called Derby at che moüth ee 14 


very ſtrong; forr: The Vuildings'sf Caftle- town aft ie ot regulut 198 6 ahd. 
The caſtle, which is built of marble, is a ſtrong place, furroinided Fn Oh o broad 
walls and à moat, oer whictt'is 4 draw bridge; and” adjoining to ir, Erd the” 
walls, is u fmall tower Where ſtate priſoners were forme j confined.” " Within" the" 
e courts of juſtice are held, and on one ſide of it is the governor's _— 7 
Rrr2' „ | - 
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which & A commodious and ſpacious ſtrutture, with a fineichapel and ſe veral oſftoes 
belonging to the court uf chance n ans tas 241, SULD ZW CY MING O00 £NOH 


-: DovGvas; 113: ſituated on:the-caſtern\coafſt, and is by much che moſt & 


the:riebcſt and / abe beit market in the iland. It has increaſed uin Hand 


proportionabh in cbuiblinga. The harbour is not / only the beſt iu the land, but 


oner ot the beit ãa the gritiſn dominioiis. avt bas 01A AQ VIE Fol „vlan ela 1G 


PEEL ſituated on che. weſtern. coalt;: and heing a 
here are ſeveral good houſes, Upon a ſmall iſland, cloſe to the town, is an ancient 
caſtle, called Peel caſtle, in which is a be i and whick is one of the ſtrongeſt 


TR 680 a ters but the town,” fi Nin li ich 1 * bath 
fordable iti ow ken; Phe aſc he” rowirds thi ane which by, ſurroan ide 
dae well planted with carinons, froth. the 'landipg "to 25 firſt w 


lace 
is by 60 ſteps, cut out of the rock : "the Wale prov giouſly t thick 1 75 bv 
= 2 durable ſtone. om the i firſt ro the fecond' wall is 7800 Ge. 
A of the rock n_che* of ee Wall 12 ur 1 75 N 
115 within the — 1e; rount fe ale th fins of four Pg three 
of 'whith att ſo'deciyt — 5 — there le be ing of t $ the N 0 
atid ſome fe rombs, which ſetm to have bert crekteck Wit p Ne pri ordinary 
care! The'fourth' church, wich is the 8858 Fri 6f tlie iflan and, is dedicated to 


10 


place of cnfderable trades) 


and A 100 uated aſtles my the world, The iſland upon which i 0 e 15 a 
100 un els Fw ' above ie! evel of the 5 'fo that, it * 1 5 | 


St. Germain, the firſt 8 of Fr 18 kept in PRE trer rep alt. Wy Y js | 


a chapel, a opriated Uk f the 7 10 and ndertjvath we CHAP 
priſon, or dungeon, for fuch offenders as ink 1 of im e 
in virtue of tees or ng eccteſiaftical courts; is 0 to oo one 


the moſt dreadful places of confinement that ima Sination can form. "The magni- 
ficence of the caſtle itſelf is ſaid to exceed that S of any modern ſtructure 
in the world; the Jargeneſs and loftineſs of the rooms; the fine echoes reſounding 
through ther, the many windit Selekte, the proſpect f the 5 and the, ſhi 
which, by reaſorrof che viſt he t; e Rke 999 Hoating o the Wayes, 6 
as mind of the ror wick kr aftoniſhintent. 
Nals Ax is firvated Gn towards che north parr of the "Mana, aud 
is only remarkable for à good fort and an excellent Harbour, north of Which is a 
190225 bay, where the greateſt fleets may r ride at anchor with the utmoſt BY. 
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A high moun- © Among the ouridfities of the Iſle of Man is reckoned a mountain, caſked 80. 
tain, - field; which is 1940 fret perpendicular height, and from the top of which chere is 
a fine proſpect of ſome parts of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 
Few nox ous It is ſaid, that no fox, badger, otter, mole, hedgehog, ſnake,” or any noxious 
e animal is found in the Iſle of Man; and it is not many years üünce there: were an 
ilans, trags upon it: but the frog ſpaum having been broughe o theſe animals have 
| multiplied here. and are now to be met with in many A pk he find}? 49; 
Calf of man, etore the ſouthern promontory of the INe of Mang ber pal Aland, about 


the breeding three miles in circumference, and ſeparated from Man by a channel a quarter of a 


place of vaſt mile broad, called the Calf of Man, which ax a particular ſeaſon ef the year is fe- 


numbers of 


te tra). _ by a. vaſt aawbey of ſea fow!, Fan puffins, Which breed there 1 in the 
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etters ſti te 48 £9, 1.daubt, that there. crent inſcrip: 

ins 5 the ae Mn ine cal drew, ree * Arabian, Saxon: 


Scotch and Iriſh lan here ps ꝓerhapt no cpuntsy .in.which/are more runic 
inſcriptions to . 1 en this? iſland; and moſt of them upon funeral monu- 
mems; theſe inſcriptions,ars-generally found uponſlong flat, rag dbanes: with croſſes:ñ . 
cut 2 one ori boch ſides, and other little æmhelliſnmonts or figures of meni hore} or 
tags, d ogs, birds and other devices: [the-inſerigtians are: generaſiy upon one: edge of 
the ſtone, and are t be read; from the, bottom vpwWanA ohe of che moſt perfectſ f 
theſe inſcriptions is upon a ſtone cross laid for aclintely over: window; anidirks 37 
Michael church;.,;Upan,,apether. ſtone croſdyun the: 8 another/fairt J 
runic inſcriptign; an an highways hear tho, church, is one ff a holargeft mohu⸗ 
{tones fan ray, and: which; frotn a rain. inferigtion;þncit,>appearsito nom 19 10) 
den erected in memory af One Thurulf or Thryl6n: v19KouUTHD ni 2vlim 9910 t goiband offs 
bane os kpulghral,tamuli, n barrows, are yet dere in different parts of tis 100 as . 
Wahn Barticularly in, the n ee e eee he (buſh hp mo of theſo Lest an 


baprows have been found urns, fo ill burnt and of fo 1 a clay, that moſt of 
them 
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them were broken in taking them out: they were however each full of burnt bones, 
white and freſh as when interred. 

About half a mile from Douglas, are ftill ſtanding ſome noble remains of a moſt 

magnificent nunnery, in, which are ſeveral fine monuments with fragments of in- 
ſcriptions: one of thoſe icſcriptions is as follows, Lluſtri ſſima Matildo flia———— 
Rex Mercig-——which, Matilda is ſuppoſed to have been the daughter os 
Ethelbert, one of the Saxon kings. of Mercia, who is related by hiſtorians to have 
died a recluſe. On another monument is the following imperfect inſcription 
Carteſmunda Virgo immaculata——— Anno Domini 1230. It is ſuppoſed. that this tomb 
was erected to the memory of Carteſmunda, the beautiful nun of Wincheſter, who | 
fled from the violence threatned her by king John, and who it is probable from 
this inſcription took refuge in the monaſtery! of Douglas where ſhe was buried, 

In the laſt century, ſeveral braſs daggers with other military inſtruments. of brafs, 
well made and poliſhed, were dug 8 up 15 ſore part of this iſland; and afterwards 
was found a target, in the manner of thoſe tilt to be ſeen in ſome parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland, ſtudded with nails of * without any alloy, and n 
with rivets of the ſame metal my {mall en 

Not many years ago, a very fine ſilver crucifix was dug up in this iſland, toge- 
ther with Grand phones of old copper, ſilver, and gold «. | 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


The Scottiſh writers affirm, that the Iſle of Man was converted to Chriſtianity 
by the care of Crathlint King' 'of Scotland, who appointed Amphibalus biſhop here, 
about the year 360: but it is more generally belicved, that chriſtianity was planted 
in this iſland by St. Patric, and the epiſcopal ſee erected by him, in the year 447. 

At Bally-Salley, near Caſtle-town, a religious foundation was begun in the year 
1098, ne way; rem Manis governor of the iſland: but Olave N! of Man, having 

ſeſhons 2 to the abby of Furnes in Lancathire, Ivo or Evan, 
the de en of Nader built in this place a Ciſtertian abbey, in x 1 34, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, and ſubordinate to Furnes. In 1192, the monks removed to Douglas, 
wits they continued four years, and then returned to Bally-Salley, where the : 
flouriſhed for ſome years after the general ſuppreſſion of religious ho es in England. 

At Ballamona, a monaſtery was founded, in 1176, by Godred king of Man: but it 
was afterwards granted to the abbey of Bally Salley, and the monks removed thither. 

There is no account hen the monaſtery at Douglas was founded, nor what its 
valuation was upon — neral diſſolution. | 

Ar Bewmakkan in Kirk Harberry pariſh in this iſland, was an houſe of minor 
Friars, founded in 1373, but by ie $0 does not A 5 


DJRECTIONS 0 BINDER, 


Place the Maps ſo as to been the firſt pages of the ſeveral counties to which they 5 
The Welt riding of Yorkſhire in Vol. II. ta face page 361. The Eaſt and North- —_— to. 
face page 362. North Wales to face the beginning of the account of Wales. 


